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"MoMore  not  the  work 

Uotll  the  day  '•  ont  and  the  labor  done ; 

Then  bring  your  gauges.     If  the  day'*  work  '■  aeant. 

Why,  call  it  acant ;  affect  no  compromise ; 

And,  in  that  we  have  nobly  striven  at  least,; 

Deal  with  us  nobly,  women  though  we  be, 

And  honor  us  with  truth,  if  not  with  praise." 

A17R0BA  LSIOR. 


PREFACE. 


Reader : 

If  you  would  establish  a  belief  in  magnetic 
currents,  personal  and  spiritual,  write  a  book  of 
biographical  sketches.  There  is  nothing  like  it  for 
bringing  one's  sharpest  instincts  into  play,  and — 
so  to  speak — charging  one's  self  fully  with  idiocratic 
influence.  There  are  the  letters  from  the  several 
**  subjects," — every  chirographical  kink  a  corporeal  or 
psychological  sign  ;  every  sentence  an  efflux  of  being, 
attracting  or  repelling  you.  Then  the  data,  studded 
with  epochs,  from  each  one  of  which  depends  a 
tale — close  folded,  it  is  true,  yet,  by  virtue  of  the 
clairvoyance  you  have  assumed,  electric  and  portentous. 
Living  so  many  lives,  one  feels,  of  course,  preter- 
naturally  old — and  wise — when  the  task  is  ended. 
Happy  biographer,  whose  lines,  like  my  own,  have 
fallen  in  **  pleasant  placea!" 

Women  of  the  South,  whose  names  are  herein 
written — who,  one  after  another,  have  sat  down  in 
the  chair  before  me  (now  a  melancholy  void),  filling 
the  air  with  such  a  gracious  ''bonhomie  of  presence" 
— a  flitting,  fair,  familiar  company — to  you  I  would 
say,  I  have  aimed  at  impartial  estimates  of  your  writ- 
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ings,  while  I  have  presented  each  one  with  such  fullness 
of  detail  as,  from  personal  and  other  knowledge,  I  felt 
justified  in  using  freely.  In  the  necessity  for  dispatcli, 
however,  the  work — agoing  to  press  in  detached  parts — 
was  found  at  last  to  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  pro- 
posed ;  no  alternative  remained  but  to  cut  down  the 
sum  of  specimen  extracts  still  unstereotyped,  and 
apportion  to  each  one  of  their  authors  but  a  small 
part,  of  what  was  originally  assigned  them.  With  this 
broader  estimate  of  Southern  resource,  a  larger  book 
and  *' free  circulation*'  shall  sometime  make  amends. 

Deserving  and  popular  writers,  as  the  authors  of 
**Busy  Moments  of  An  Idle  Woman,''  *' Sylvia's  World,'' 
**  Recollections  of  Washington,''  **  Silver  wood,"  and 
others,  whose  incognita  I  could  not  presume  to  in- 
vade :  let  me  say  here,  I  have  omitted  your  names 
with  a  regretful  sense  of  honor  lost  to  myself  and  my 
cause.  ^'Sylvia's  World,"  especially,  bears  the  stamp 
of  a  strong  hand,  and  will  yet,  I  trust,  be  given  to  the 
world  with  the  name  of  the  author. 

For  the  many  courtesies  extended — for  the  facilities 
afforded  in  the  use  of  published  and  unpublished  works 
— least  of  all  for  the  warm,  womanly  hands  and  hearts 
which  I  have  found  in  friendly  letters — I  have  no 
thanks;  but  my  good  and  loyal  ** subjects"  will  not 
mistake  my  silence. 

The  portraits  have  been  made  expressly  for  this 
volume,  and,  with  one  exception,  from  life. 

New  York,  AugmMt,  ISdO. 
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WOMEN  or  THE  SOUTH. 


OCTAVIA   WALTON   LE    VERT. 

Fredrika  Bsemeb  calls  the  subject  of  this  sketch  her 
"  sweet  Rose  of  Florida."  She  certainly  is  a  "  Rose  that  all 
are  praising."  It  would  require  the  scope  of  a  full  biography 
to  change  this  rose  into  a  bud,*  and  then,  petal  by  petal,  to 
unfold  the  bud  again  to  the  rose ;  after  all,  we  might  not  find 
the  dew-drop  at  its  heart,  nor  be  able  to  trace  out  its  blended 
tints  and  exhalations. 

Only  recently  has  Madame  Le  Vert  appeared  before  the 
world  as  an  author.  Long  before  she  accepted  the  idea,  often 
suggested  to  her,  of  writing  a  book,  she  was,  perhaps,  more 
widely  known  than  any  woman  of  America.  Nature  evidently 
planned  her,  on  a  large,  comprehensive  scale,  a  social  genivs. 
and  aU  her  good  gifts  are  cut  and  polished  to  this  end. 

Thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  spirit,  she  acquires  with  great 
facility  the  languages  and  idioms  which  make  her  at  home 
with  different  nations.  We  have  seen  her  the  centre  of  a 
group  made  up  of  representatives  from  France,  Spain,  Italy, 

*  "  As  if  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again." — Keats. 
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Germany,  and  her  ovni  country,  apparently  not  only  in  bril- 
liant rajqxfrt  with  each,  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
vernacular,  hut  putting  tlie  whole  circle  in  sympathy — stringing 
all  upon  the  thread  of  her  own  magnetism.  With  this  rare 
faculty,  she  has  twice  flitted  through  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World,  leaving  her  name  playing  like  a  sunbeam  on  every 
city  and  village,  and  in  the  hearts,  alike,  of  the  titled  and 
the  lowly.  She  was  made  uj)  without  antipathies,  and,  in 
place  of  them,  has  large  adaptation  and  tolerance,  which, 
together  with  her  wr»manly  graces,  eminently  fit  her  for  the 
oflSce  of  social  harmonizer.  Tliere  are  few  spheres  so  malig- 
nant as  to  rei>el  her  utterly,  and,  if  rci>elli»d,  her  sunny  soul 
dr>e8  not  seem  to  receive  any  positive  shock.  She  is  more 
electric  than  eclectic,  and  something  better  than  either — she 
was  never  known  to  speak  or  act  an  unkindness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  impressions  which 
Madame  I^  Vert  conveys  to  different  minds ;  to  see  how  hard 
it  is  for  us  to  accept  anything  but  a  glaring  extraneous  cause 
for  a  fine  effect.  We  had  read  many  of  the  newspaper  sketches 
of  her,  and  listened  to  countless  relations  of  her  varied  accom- 
plishments, but  ha<l  faiknl  to  recognize  her  spivific  charm, 
until  a  little  child,  who  had  been  sitting,  one  day,  in  her 
presence,  thinking  a  child's  "  long,  long  thoughts,"  came  to 
whisper  softly  in  our  ear:  "She  isn't  a  fine  lady  at  all:  she 
is  just  like  m^,  and  I  love  her!"  Tlie  darling!  Tlirough 
all  the  6clat  an<l  cinMimstance  of  the  famous,  flush  woman,  this 
six-summereil  soul  had  discoveretl  and  paid  tribute  to  its  sweet 
counteq)art. 

We  can,  perhaps,  have  no  better  proof  of  the  extended  fame 
and  popularity  of  Madame  I>3  Vert,  than  the  fact  that,  for  many 
years,  she  has  been  the  capital  in  trade  of  our  rhymesters  and 
penny-a-liners,  an<l,  like  (»(»orge  Washington  in  the  comjxisitions 
of  the  sch(M>l-<*hildren,  subject  to  every  variety  of  well-inten- 
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tioned  caricature.  High  critical  authorities,  even,  emerging 
from  the  spell  of  her  personal  presence,  have  grown  florid  and 
rhapsodical,  until  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  spirit  of 
this  charming  little  woman  must  ache  in  every  part,  with  its 
weight  of  "glittering  generalities."  For  her  sake,  we  shall 
make  this  sketch,  as  far  as  possible,  a  thing  of  features  and  facts. 

George  Walton,  the  grandfather  of  Madame  Le  Vert,  and 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  a 
native  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  but  removed  in  early 
Kfe  to  Georgia,  where  his  fine  gifts  and  chivalric  character  soon 
placed  him  in  a  distinguished  position.  He  received  his  first 
wound  in  the  service  of  his  country,  wliile  leading  on  his 
regiment  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  ;  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Congress,  convened  at  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  held  succes- 
sively the  honorable  offices  of  Governor  of  Georgia  and  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Not  long  before  the  Revolution,  he  married  Miss  Camber, 
the  daughter  of  an  English  nobleman,  to  whom  the  crown  had 
given  large  possessions  in  the  colony  of  Georgia.  Wlien  the 
American  sky  grew  dark  with  the  coming  storm,  her  father 
insisted  upon  her  return  to  England  ;  but  she  refused  to  leave 
her  rebel  husband,  and  followed  him  with  true  womanly  hero- 
ism through  the  perilous  days  which  succeeded.  Soon  after  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and 
sent  to  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  where  she  remained  until 
an  exchange  was  effected.  It  was  the  great  delight  of  our 
author,  when  a  little  child,  to  listen  to  her  grandmother's  thrill- 
ing narrations  of  scenes  as  they  then  transpired.  Reared  as  an 
English  heiress,  young,  gifted  and  beautiful,  her  devotion  to  her 
adopted  country  should  give  her  name  an  honorable  place 
among  the  heroines  of  the  Revolution. 

Madame  Le  Vert  has  now  in  her  possession  many  letters 
addressed  to  Colonel  Walton  by  General  Washington,  Lafayette, 
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the  elder  Adain.s,  Jeffer8t)n,  and  other  note<l  men  of  th<>6e 
days,  in  which  hid  deneendantn  are  proud  to  trace  H88urancert  of 
their  high  confidence  and  regard.  In  180S,  he  died  at  his 
country  seat,  near  Augusta,  Georgia,  leaving  two  chiUlren,  one 
of  whom,  the  father  of  our  author,  still  lives,  and  bears  his 
honored  name. 

George  Walton,  th6  ffc*cond,  was  tHlucattnl  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  and  married  Miss  Sally  Minge  Walker,  the  daughter  of 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  Ger»rgia.  To  her  brilliant  gifts  and 
accomplishments  the  world  is,  no  doubt,  indebted  for  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  her  distinguislied  daughter. 

In  1812,  Colonel  Walton  l>ecame  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Georgia,  and  hehl  the  position  fi>r  many  years  with 
honor.  In  1821,  he  was  ai>pointe<l  Secretary  of  State  under 
General  Jackson,  then  (Tovernor  of  F'lorida,  an<l  when  the  old 
chief  retired  to  the  "  Ilennitagc,"  suc<-eiMled  him  in  oflSce.  In 
1830,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Florida,  and,  in  1835, 
removed  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  where  he  hehl  for  two  years  the 
office  of  Mayor.  Since  then  he  has  travelled  nmch  in  thia 
country  an<l  Kumpe,  and  filled  various  im]>ortant  positions. 
He  is  now,  at  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  in  vigorous  health,  and 
one  of  the  raciest  convt*rsatii)nists  of  the  day. 

Octavia  Waltcm  was  bom  at  Belle  Vue,  near  Augusta,  Ga., 
but  her  parents  removing  so<m  after  to  Florida,  her  first  memo- 
ries arc  of  the  sunshine  and  flowers  of  Pensacola:  m  her  own 
vivid  words,  "  of  the  orange  and  live-oak  trees,  shading  the 
broad  veranda ;  of  the  fragrant  acacia,  oleander,  and  Caj>e 
jasmin  trw*s,  which  filled  the  parterre  sloping  down  to  the 
sea-beach  ;  of  merrj-  races  with  my  brother  along  the  whiti* 
sands,  while  the  crc»amy  waves  broke  over  my  feet,  and  the 
delicious  bret»ze  from  the  gulf  played  in  my  hair ;  of  the  i>et 
miK'king-binls  in  the  giant  oak  by  my  window,  whose  songs 
called  me  each  morning  from  dreamland.^' 
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Pensacola,  situated  on  a  noble  bay,  was  the  rendezvous  of 
the  United  States  vessels  of  the  Gulf  station.  It  was  a  gala 
time  when  they  returned  from  their  cruises ;  balls  and  parties 
at  the  governor's  house — splendid  entertainments  on  board  the 
ships — moonlight  excursions  upon  the  bay,  and  pic-nics  in  the 
magnolia  groves.  The  well-educated  and  chivalric  officers 
were  a  large  element  in  the  society  to  which  our  author  was 
thus  early  accustomed ;  and  while  yet  a  mere  child,  she  had 
little  to  learn  in  the  way  of  drawing-room  ease  and  ele- 
gance. 

Amid  such  scenes,  her  receptive  nature  seems  to  have 
absorbed  that  tropical  exuberance  of  thought,  feeling,  language, 
B,nd  presencej  which  has  made  her  name  famous  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  an  early  and  close  relation  with  nature,  in  one  of  her 
most  tender  and  bounteous  aspects,  preserved  intact,  amid  all 
precocious  tendencies,  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  child,  which 
is  to  this  day  her  crowning  grace. 

Before  the  age  of  twelve  years,  she  could  write  and  converse 
in  three  languages  with  facility.  So  unusual  was  her  talent  as 
a  linguist,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  her  fatlier  to  take  her  to 
his  office  to  translate  from  the  French  or  Spanish  the  most 
important  letters  connected  with  affairs  of  state.  There,  perched 
upon  a  high  stool — she  was  too  tiny  in  stature  to  be  made 
available  otherwise — she  would  interpret,  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  correctness,  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  foreign  dispatches, 
proving  herself,  thus  early,  quite  worthy  of  her  illustrious 
descent. 

During  her  father's  administration,  as  Governor  of  Florida, 
he  located  the  seat  of  government,  and,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  his  little  daughter,  Octavia,  called  it  by  the  Indian  name  of 
"  Tallahassee."  Its  signification  ("  beautiful  land  ")  fell  musi- 
cally upon  the  ear  of  the  imaginative  child ;  she  was  greatly 
interested,  too,  in  the  old  Seminole  king,  Neamathla,  who,  in 
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the  (lays  of  his  iM)WL'r,  Btruck  liis  tent-|K)le  in  that  ground, 
made  it  his  rt^stin^x-placc,  and  calltul  it  first  l>y  this  sweet  name. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  go  every  year  to  Pensa- 
cola  to  riH'i'ive  presents  from  the  governor.  Neamathla  grew 
very  fon<l  of  the  young  Oetavia,  an<l  wlien  the  temptations  of 
eivilize<l  life  induce<l  any  (»f  liis  retinue  to  ilepart  from  his 
eomman<ls,  they  wouM  always  si*ek  the  intertression  of  the 
governor's  daughter,  who  wa^  known  among  them  as  the 
*' White  Dove  of  IVaee.'' 

Among  numy  interesting  incidents  of  her  early  life,  Madame 
Le  Vert  remembers  an  interview  with  I^fayette,  on  tin*  occa- 
sion of  his  last  visit  to  the  S<»uth.  He  ha<l  written  to  her  grand- 
nmther,  begging  her,  if  possible,  to  meet  him  at  Mobile,  but 
the  infirmities  of  age  beginning  at  this  time  to  weigh  Nime- 
what  heavily  upon  her,  she  determined  to  sen<l  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative in  the  person  of  the  graceful  and  versatile  Oetavia. 

After  the  arrival  and  grand  reception  of  Lafayette  at 
Mobile,  Oetavia  and  her  mother  were  <juietly  jiri'sentiHl  by  the 
committee  of  arrangt»ments,  an<l  the  little  fair-haire<l  envoy 
then  place<l  in  his  hands  the  miniature  of  her  grandfather,  to 
whicli  rthe  bore  striking  n-semblance.  For  some  minut<.»s  he 
gazed  upon  h^th  pictun*s  in  sih'iice ;  tlien,  bursting  into  tears, 
caught  the  <*hild  to  his  heart,  exrhiiming :  "The  living  image 
of  my  brave  an<l  noble  frien<l!''  A  long  and  interesting  inter- 
view ensued,  the  young  Oetavia,  S4*ate<l  upon  the  knei»  of  the 
ohl  hero,  hi»lding  liim  sjKdl-boiind  with  her  pi<|iuint  and  fluent 
use  of  his  native  t*»ngiie.  He  tlien  f«»lded  her  again  X*\  his  heart 
and  bles-ed  her  fervently,  riMnarking  to  «»ne  iif  tlie  committee,  as 
she  left  the  room:  "A  truly  wonderful  eliild  I  She  has  bei*n 
conversing  all  this  while  with  intelligence  ami  tact  in  the  purest 
French.  I  pre<liet  for  lur  a  brilliant  can-er."  Oracular  words, 
whieh  the  re<*onls  «»f  years  hav4»  more  than  ci»nfinne<l. 

But  Oetavia  Walton  <lid  not  sit  passively  down  to  await  the 
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fulfillment  of  Lafayette's  prophecy.  One  great  secret  of  her 
success  lies  in  her  indefatigable  industry.  Only  by  close 
application  has  she  taken  the  true  gauge  of  herself — brought 
into  view  every  resource — into  play  every  faculty ;  only  thus 
has  she  become  conversant  with  classical  and  scientific  studies, 
made  herself  mistress  of  many  languages,  a  proficient  in  music, 
an  eloquent  conversationist,  and  a  ready  writer ;  and,  by  a  no 
less  fine  and  careful  culturq,  has  she  been  able,  in  every  phase  of 
her  life,  to  evolve  only  light  and  warmth  from  her  large  human 
heart;  to  bring  to  the  surface  the  best  qualities  of  all  who 
came  within  her  influence ;  to  charm  away  detraction,  and  to 
preserve,  apart  from  her  world-woman  aspect,  a  child-nature, 
as  pure  and  undimmed  as  a  pearl  in  the  sea. 

Octavia  was  never  placed  within  the  walls  of  a  schoolroom. 
Her  mother  and  grandmother,  both  women  of  intellect  and  cul- 
tivation, vied  with  each  other  in  developing  her  earlier  mental 
life,  and  private  tutors  were  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  her 
advance.  She  and  her  brother  pursued  their  studies  for  years 
under  the  eye  of  an  old  Scotchman,  a  fine  classic  scholar  and 
linguist,  who  had  lived  in  the  family  since  their  birth,  as  devoted 
an  adherent  as  was  ever  Dominie  Sampson  to  the  House  of 
Bertram. 

Soon  after  their  removal  to  Mobile,  Octavia,  in  company 
with  her  mother  and  brother,  made  the  tour  of  the  United  States ; 
and  then  commenced  the  remarkable  career  as  a  social  genius, 
which  gave  to  the  name  of  Octavia  Walton  its  world-wide  cele- 
brity. Possessing  the  entree  of  the  most  select  circles  in  each 
city  of  the  Union,  she  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  held 
also  a  magic  key  to  human  hearts,  and  could  sway  at  will  the 
moods  and  emotions  of  those  who  surrounded  her — a  knowledge 
and  position  alike  dangerous.  She  was  crowned  "reigning 
belle  "  by  acclamation :  a  title,  which,  worn  as  it  so  often  is  by 
the  weak  and  frivolous,  or  the  vain  and  heartless,  lias  ever  done 
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injustice  to  the  higli-t<»ned  and  eouijireliensive  cliaracter  of  our 
author.  That  slie  was  more  than  a  mere  helle  is  jiroved  l>y  tlie 
fact  that  her  name  was  never  8]M)ken  lightly,  and  of  all  who  then 
offered  her  the  highest  tribute  in  the  gift  of  man,  she  has  never 
lost  a  friend. 

Tliese  were  the  good  old  days  of  stage-coaclu^s,  when  travel- 
lers, thrown  together  ]»y  the  a<*eident  of  sympathy  in  the 
"destined  end  or  way,'*  had  ample  time  to  cultivate  affinities  or 
antipathies ;  and  it  s<j  hap|)ened  that  our  party  became  greatly 
interested  in  a  strange  gentk^man.  who  took  his  seat  among 
them  each  morning,  as  naturally  as  if  included  in  the  first 
arrangement.  There  was  a  j^leasing  mystery  about  him.  lie 
was  in  the  meridian  of  lite,  of  a  most  gracious  presence :  had  evi 
dently  been  the  round  world  over :  was  possosscil  of  a  fund  of 
humor  and  anecrdote,  and  ccmver8i»<l  with  clearness  and  elegance, 
like  <»ne  accustomed  to  write  out  impressions;  he  was  certainly 
a  distinguishe<l  somebody — and  who  ? 

There  was  too  much  goo<l  breeding  on  both  sides  to  evince 
curiosity.  The  unknown  c<mtinued  to  gn)W  into  favor,  espe- 
cially with  the  young  Octavia,  whose  vivaci<»us  nitelligi*nce 
seemed  verv  nmch  to  deliirht  him.  One  dav,  as  she  was  con- 
versing  with  her  brother  in  Spanisli,  the  stranger,  with  a  quiet 
grace,  joined  in  the  conversation;  he  had  sjK»nt  some  years  in 
Spain,  and  wa>  at  home  in  the  language.  While  de8<Til»ing  in 
his  graphic  way  a  bull-fight  which  he  had  witnessed,  he  dwelt 
particularly  u]>on  a  singular  inrident  that  (M-curred  in  connw- 
tion.  I\»culiar  as  the  incident  was  to  that  one<K'casion,  Octavia 
is  certain  she  has  heard  it  in  s<mie  way  before. 

*' It  cannot  be,"  said  the  narrator,  "  for  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  recortl  of  it,  an<l  you  have  never  been  in  Sjmin." 

But  Octavia  was  never  known  to  fiirget.  With  a  moment's 
thought  her  whole  face  brightene<l. 

''  You  are  Washington  Ir%ing.'' 
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"  And  pray  why  am  I  Washington  Irving  ?" 

"  Because  now  I  remember  that  Mr.  S ^11,  of  N.  O.,  told 

me  of  this  identical  incident,  and  added  that  Washington  Irving 
stood  by  his  side  when  he  witnessed  it." 

So  here  was  revealed  the  genial  writer  of  the  "Sketch 
Book,"  no  stranger  after  all,  but  an  old  and  dear  friend,  whose 
name  was  a  household  word.  The  stage-coach  party  became  at 
once  a  fireside  circle,  unrestrained,  harmonious,  warmed  and 
lighted  by  the  glow  of  a  common  sympathy.  Impressed  more 
and  more  with  the  quick  retentive  quality  of  Octavia's  mind, 
her  large  observation  and  racy  expression,  Mr.  Irving  advised 
her  to  commence  a  journal,  dating  from  this,  her  first  experience 
as  a  traveller ;  adding  tliat  she  would  be  sure  some  day  to  find 
it  an  invaluable  resource.  From  that  time  to  the  present  her 
life  has  been  journalized  ;  a  mine  indeed  of  rich  material  for  the 
autobiography  which  it  is  hoped  she  will  yet  give  to  the  world. 
Thus  began  a  friendship  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Irving.  He  became  her  faithful  correspondent, 
and  watched  her  career  from  that  period  with  true  fatherly 
interest.  During  her  last  visit  to  New  York,  he  sought  her 
more  than  once  in  the  crowded  saloons  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  and 
twice  claimed  her  as  his  guest.  Their  last  interview  at "  Sunny 
Side "  was  filled  with  reminiscent  chat,  in  which  the  stage- 
coach party  was  vividly  pictured,  and  the  genial  host  dwelt 
in  his  happiest  vein  upon  all  the  incidents  of  the  journey.  At 
parting,  he  said  softly :  "  I  feel  as  if  the  sunshine  was  all  going 
away  with  you,  my  child."  It  was  their  last  meeting  on  earth, 
and  this  beautiful  tribute  has  now  a  sacred  value. 

During  the  administration  of  Jackson,  in  those  memorable 
times,  when,  with  a  daring  hand,  he  removed  the  deposits, 
Octavia  Walton  was  each  day  an  earnest  listener  to  the  debates 
in  Congress,  and  transferred  at  once  to  the  pages  of  her  diary 
the  speeches  of  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster.    These  three  were 
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her  wann  ]>crs<3nal  friends,  esporially  Mr.  (May,  to  whoee 
memory  she  has  since  offered  a  glowing  an<l  affertionate  testi- 
monial. 

Ill  ls3r),  she  married  Dr.  Henry  Iaj  Vert,  of  Miihile,  a  man 
e(]ually  notetl  for  his  professional  skill  an»l  high  moral  worth. 
Ilis  father,  Dr.  ('Iau<le  Le  Yert,  who  was  a  native  of  Fninre, 
eame  to  America  with  Lafayette',  as  fleet  surgeon  under 
Roehambeau,  an<l  was  j>reseiit  at  the  taking  of  Yorktown.  In 
the  palace  of  Yersailles  there  is  a  large  painting  ivpresenting 
the  reception  4»f  Roehambeau  and  his  4»ffi<*ers  by  Washington ; 
conspicuous,  on  tlie  left,  may  be  seen  the  line  ln*ad  and  com- 
manding person  of  Dr.  Claude  Le  Yert.  Af>er  jioace  wjis  pr«>- 
claimed,  he  letl  the  French  navy  and  settle<l  in  Yirginia,  where 
lio  married  Miss  M<*tcalf,  the  niece  of  Admiral  Yenion,  in 
honor  of  whom  Lawrence  Washington,  who  had  served  umler 
him  ill  South  Amerira,  nanuMl  his  <*ountry  srat  ''  M«»unt  Yer- 
non."  After  his  <leath  his  wi(h»w  n^movcd  with  her  twodiild- 
ren  to  Alabama.  The  voun«^e>t  son,  Ilnirv  Le  Yert,  then 
adopte<l  the  ]>rofession  of  his  father,  graduatt**!  at  Philadelphia, 
and  established  himself  in  Mobile,  where  he  has  sin<-»*  rrsidtHl,  a 
leading  physician  <»f  tlu*  Statr.  Many  a  iioliK*  a<-t  of  his,  per- 
fonned  secretly  in  the  lowliest  walks  nf  his  prottssion,  has  been 
recordt^l,  and  will  ij*t  ajquar.  In  tliesr  gcmrous  ministrations 
he  has  ever  found  a  willing  coadjutor  in  Madame  L<*  Yert. 
The  *'  I»elle  of  the  Union*'  could  pnside  with  equal  grace  an*! 
effectiveness  in  the  crow<led  drawing-nHnns  of  lashii»n,  and  by 
the  bidsiih?  of  the  suffi*ring  jMM»r.  M<»st  <»f  all  was  she  hapj»y  in 
her  hom«'  and  children.     r»ut  cloud-*  wrrc  gathering. 

Her  first  sorrow  raiiic  in  1^41>,  with  tin*  <leath  of  Ikt  only 
brother,  a  man  of  ran*  personal  and  inlelli«tual  gnires,  to 
whom  litT  vi-ry  soul  was  knitti'd.  Six  wrek>  after,  two  hweet 
chihlren  were  taken.  Prostrated  in  ImmIv  and  spirit  by  these 
Iwrcavements,  she  stsduded  hers4-lf  for  three  years  from  society. 
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Most  opportune  and  beneficent,  then,  was  a  visit  from  the 
Lady  Emeline  Stuart  Wortley,  among  whose  writings  may  be 
foimd  a  glowing  tribute  to  our  author,  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  departed. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
friends,  she  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
and  in  company  with  her  father  and  daughter,  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  her  there.  All  are  familiar 
with  the  details  of  her  reception  in  London  and  tour  through 
Europe.  As  one  has  said,*  "  There  probably  was  never  a  more 
signal  success  in  the  way  of  access  to  foreign  society,  friendly 
attentions  from  the  nobility  and  notice  from  royalty,  than  fell  to 
the  share  of  Madame  Le  Vert."  She  undoubtedly  owed  to  the 
Lady  Emeline  Wortley  the  enipresaemeiit  of  her  first  reception, 
but  to  her  own  magnetic  personality  is  due  the  rest.  It  is  our 
pride  that  prestige  of  presence,  and  not  of  title,  was  her  key  to 
the  most  imposing  court  of  Europe  ;  while  we  dwell  with  some- 
thing better  than  pride  upon  traces  of  her  influence,  glowing 
not  in  printed  columns,  but  written  ever  in  the  grateful  hearts  of 
a  foreign  peasantry. 

In  1854,  she  returned  to  America ;  but  after  spending  one 
year  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  home  was  persuaded  to  revisit 
Europe  in  company  with  her  husband  and  daughter.  Out  of 
these  tours  grew  the  "  Souvenirs  of  Travel,"  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  such  impressions  of  European  life  as  could  have 
come  to  us  through  no  other  medium.  Made  up  of  familiar 
letters  to  her  mother,  the  book  has  all  the  freshness  and  vivacity 
of  the  author's  own  effluent  presence.  It  is  like  nothing  we 
ever  read,  unless  we  except  a  description  {which  it  contains)  of 
the  play  of  the  "  Fountains  at  Versailles."  Over  and  around 
all,  like  an  atmosphere,  floats  the  couleur  de  rose^  which  belongs 

•  N.  P.  Willis. 
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not  to  tho  belle  of  many  Bea^fmi^,  not  to  t)ie  cool  and  cautions 
world-woman,  hut  to  the  sim]>le-hearted  and  ini]ire&sionahle 
child.  We  feel  as  if  some  good  fairy  had  spirited  us  away  over 
the  sea,  and  was  leading  us  by  the  hand  through  fairyland. 
All  irregularities,  clouds,  and  waste  jilaces — all  sad  and  fearful 
things,  are  softened  and  tintwl  till  they  lx»come  simply  pictur- 
esque; while  all  culture  and  beauty,  all  graces  and  courtesiea, 
are  s^i  glorifie<l  in  amber  and  rose,  we  say,  "  Surely  the  face  of 
the  old  world  is  more  lyonnie  than  the  face  of  the  new !"  But 
we  have  been  looking  through  the  eyes  of  our  fairy — a  medium 
which  a(*(*epts  no  shadows.  In  this  book  Madame  I^  Vert  has 
sent  forth  a  true  type  of  herself;  the  upturned  disc  of  her  soul 
meets  always  the  broad  disc  of  the  sun. 

To  us  there  is  something  very  beautiful  in  the  enthusiai-m 
which  has  outlived  adulation  and  every  other  corrosive  influ- 
ence, and  can  walk  abroad  each  day  under  its  own  rainbows. 
Pens  dip])ed  in  a  fountain  of  perennial  youth  are  the  exception 
anumg  us  ;  while  there  is  no  lack  of  homilies,  croak ings,  curt- 
ness,  causticity,  and  phleghm.  It  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a 
writer  who  knows  not,  and  so  fears  not,  the  hard,  cynical  side 
of  life. 

Our  author  docs  not  use  the  skill  whi<*h  she  really  j)08ses8cs  in 
delineating  character.  It  docs  not  consist  with  her  abounding 
charity  to  be  nicely  critical ;  she  gleans  from  the  surface  what- 
ever swms  fair,  an<l  leaves  the  rest  for  those  who  hav<?  a  taste 
for  unctmifortjible  dis<M)veries ;  so  her  {Mirtraits  s<»metimefl  lack 
the  strong  lines  and  salient  points  of  the  analyst.  But  there 
arc*  channels,  aside  from  the  deep  and  winding  one  of  human 
nature,  where  her  ilesc'riptive  j>owcr  courses  with  strength  and 
impressiveness.  '"Tlie  way  <iver  the  Simplon,"  ''Tlie  Ascent 
and  Erupticm  of  Vesuvius,''  ''M<M»nlight  in  Venic*c,"  and  "The 
Golden  and  Silver  Illuminati(»ns,''  an<l  other  cen»mc»nies  of  holy 
week,  arc  a  few  among  many  sc*eni*s  ilescrilMHl  in  a  graphic  and 
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felicitous  maimer.  "  We  should  as  soon  think,"  says,  most  hap- 
pily, a  woman  of  fine  genius  and  critical  acumen,*  "  of  sitting 
down  to  dissect  the  bird  whose  song  had  charmed  us,  as  to 
break  upon  the  wheel  of  criticism  a  book  springing  so  much 
from  the  heart-side  of  the  author."  Says  another — a  southern 
poet — ^whose  sketch  forms  a  part  of  this  volume,  and  whose 
noble  discriminating  review  of  the  ''Souvenirs"  circulated 
widely  in  this  country  and  Europe  :  "  She  writes  as  the  flower 
blooms,  because  it  is  bathed  in  dew,  fanned  by  the  breeze,  and 
kindled  up  by  the  sunshine,  till  it  bursts  its  inclosing  petals, 
and  lavishes  its  fragrance  and  sweet  life  upon  the  air.  She 
receives,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  the  idea  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
that  the  whole  universe  is  a  *  Kosmos '  of  beauty  and  order,  and 
jthis  she  presents  to  the  reader  not  as  a  pleasant  theory,  but  a 
sublime  truth.  And  yet  at  times,  as  if  to  prove  how  truly  she 
is  woman^  a  faint  shadow  lies  upon  her  heart,  and  is  reflected 
upon  the  page — ^telling  that  she  has  entered  the  temple  of 
memory,  and,  passing  by  little  graves  at  the  thereshold  still 
guarded  by  love  and  sorrow,  her  spirit  treads  silently  the  hal- 
lowed chamber  of  tears." 

In  entering  the  field  of  authorship,  Madame  Le  Vert  would 
seem,  at  last,  to  have  tested  the  ore  of  every  vein  of  her  Versatile 
genius.  To  watch  the  play  of  manifold  graces — to  listen  to 
the  something  new  always  unfolding  from  a  well-stored  mind,  is 
a  pleasure  which  the  crowd  appreciates,  and  this  fair  daughter 
of  the  land  was  in  danger  of  frittering  herself  away.  Now  she 
has  written  a  book ;  and  to  do  this  requires  the  solitude  which 
brings  one  face  to  face  with  one's  self — the  introversion  which 
deepens — the  reserve  which  fortifies ;  while  a  book  that  con- 
tains, in  any  sort,  the  soul  and  sinew  of  the  writer,  is  something 
plucked  from  the  huiTying  tide ;  something  to  be  taken  ten- 

*  The  author  of  "  The  Sinless  Child." 
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derly  down  from  its  nook  in  the  old  library,  through  many 
generations.  In  this  light  especially  tliese  "Souvenirs"  are 
invaluable. 

Lamartine,  it  is  said,  first  suggested  the  book,  and  gave  it  a 
name.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  Madame  Le  Vert  had  been 
describing  to  him,  in  her  own  way,  a  recent  sojourn  in  Spain ; 
as  she  paused,  he  said  earnestly,  his  poet-eye  beaming  with  the 
conviction :  "  Madame,  you  have  one  gift  of  which  you  yourself 
are  unaware.  You  are  a  natural  improvisatrice.  Now,  because 
you  are  not  an  Italian,  you  cannot  be  an  improvisatric4!y  but 
you  can  be  a  writer ;  you  can  fill  with  pleasure  the  hearts  of 
your  nation  by  describing  what  you  have  seen  to  them  as  you 
are  now  deligliting  me.  When  the  excitements  of  your  tour 
are  over,  and  you  are  once  more  quietly  at  home,  will  you  not 
remember,  madame,  what  I  have  said,  and  employ  your  leisure 
in  giving  to  the  world  a  few  souvenirs  of  your  European  life?" 

Tliat  she  did  remember,  literally  and  religiously,  is  proved 
by  the  book  and  its  title. 

At  one  j)eriod  of  our  author^s  life,  during  an  illness  which 
confined  her  to  the  house  without  prostrating  her  energies,  she 
translated  in  the  most  faithful  and  spirited  manner,  Dumas' 
''Musketeers;''  and  a  few  months  since,  there  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  ''Mobile  Register"  a  translation  by  her  of  the 
pamphlet,  "  The  Pope  and  the  Congress."  This  is  pronounced 
by  French  8c*hoIars  the  most  admirable  rendering  which  has 
yet  appeared.  Entirely  at  home  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  languages,  she  cannot  fail  to  do  justice  to  them  in 
translation. 

Among  all  her  occupations,  no  one  has  labored  more  zeal- 
ously than  herself  in  the  cause  of  securing  Mount  Venion. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  j)roject,  and  as  Vice- 
Regent  of  the  Association  for  Alabama,  has  not  only  puccee<led 
in  raising  by  personal  efforts  an  unexpected  amount,  but  has 
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herself  contributed  substantially  to  the  common  fund.  It  is  a 
fitting  tribute  from  the  grandchild  of  George  Walton  to  the 
manes  of  George  Washington. 

Among  many  sketches  of  "  Madame  Le  Vert  at  home,"  we 
make  brief  extracts  from  one  or  two,  which  we  select  for  their 
distinct  features  and  comparative  freedom  from  extravagance. 
A  popular  writer,*  whose  essays  upon  art  and  humanity  evince 
much  discrimination,  and  who  says  he 

"Would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  bis  trident, 
Nor  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder,*' 

thus  writes  of  our  author : 

"  Her  residence  is  on  Government  street,  in  the  most  con- 
venient and  central  part  of  Mobile.  It  is  a  plain,  substantial 
mansion,  combining  taste,  elegance,  and  comfort.  She  has  an 
immense  library,  and  rare  works  of  art.  A  genuine  republi- 
can in  her  feelings,  she  respects  and  cherishes  all  genius  and 
merit,  however  humble  its  condition  or  origin.  Whoever  has 
talent  and  moral  worth  has  a  claim  upon  her.  She  is  kind  and 
hospitable  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  because  it  is 
her  nature  to  be  so.  No  human  being  has  ever  been  pained 
by  an  unkind  or  ungenerous  act  of  hers.  In  conversation  she 
never  flags,  yet  never  utters  a  commonplace." 

Fredrika  Bremer  says  of  her : ' 

"  It  is  so  strange  that  that  little  worldly  lady,  whom  I  had 
heard  spoken  of  as  a  belle,  and  as  the  most  splendid  ornament 
of  society  wherever  she  went,  has  yet  become  almost  as  dear  to 
me  as  a  young  sister !  But  she  has  become  so  from  being  so 
very  excellent,  because  she  has  suffered  much,  and  because 
under  a  worldly  exterior  there  is  an  unusually  sound  and  pure 

*  Adam  Badeau. 
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intellect,  and  a  heart  full  of  affection,  which  can  cast  aside  all 
tlie  vanities  of  the  world  for  the  pi^wer  of  ^'ratifying  those 
whom  ."ihe  loves.  Tliis  fair  daughter  (»f  Florida  is  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  relatives  who  seem  to  regard  her  as  the  apple  of 
their  eye ;  and  if  you  wouhl  see  the  iihal  of  the  relationship 
between  a  lady  and  her  female  slave,  you  should  seeOctavia 
Le  Vert  and  h(»r  <*lever,  handsome,  mulatto  attendant,  Betsey. 
Betsey  seems  really  not  to  live  for  anything  else  than  for  her 
mistress,  Octavia.'' 

A  gocwl  Catholi<»  editor  flows  out  in  the  following  tribute  to 
her  conversational  powers: 

"'  I  <lefy  anylKxly  to  sj)end  an  hour  in  her  company  without 
rising  up  a  wiser  and  1  setter  man,  having  a  sense  of  musical 
joyance  in  his  heart,  ])ecaust»  of  her  words,  which 

**  *■  \Y\i\  nil  \)MT*i  forth  in  choral  minstrclKv, 
A"*  if  sninf'  Hinhlcn  f^alo  had  Hwcpt  at  onco 
A  hundred  airy  harps.*  ** 

In  enumrrating  the  niling  characteristics  of  Madame  Le 
Vert,  we  must  not  forget  one  which  stands  out  perhaj>s  more 
prominently  than  any  other — her  dfv<»ti<»n  to  hrr  mother.  We 
do  not  remember  evrr  to  have  seen  the  filial  rrlation  more  fully 
realize<l.  Tlie  motluT  is  worthy  of  the  daughter;  a  thorough 
gentlewoman  of  large  heart,  and  brilliant,  viTsatile  git\s; 
in<leed,  wc  hav«'  heanl  it  sai<l  that  when  the  two  havr  ap]>eariMl 
tt»gether  in  so<iety,  the  fornur  has  sometimis  been  o!)ligfd  to 
^"hM»k  to  her  laurels.''  It  is  freqin^ntly  the  case,  that  mother, 
daughter  and  grand-daughter  attend  the  same  party,  dance  in 
the  same  4Ua<lrille,  and  attract  their  own  separate  comer- 
coteries. 

Prevented,  by  a  painlul  ac<*ident,  from  prose<'Uting  the  w<»rk, 
*'Simvcnirs  of  I>istinguisln'<l  People,"  hmg  sinc*e  announci^l  by 
her   publishers — Madame    Le   Vert    has   spent   the   last   year 
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qiiietly  at  home  in  a  state  of  patient  receptivity.  As  soon  as 
she  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling 
her  faithful  physician,  Dr.  Le  Vert — prescribes  a  tour  to  the 
Holy  Land.  This  most  interesting  journey  accomplished,  we 
shall  look  confidently,  not  only  for  another  book  of  travels,  but 
for  the  postponed  work,  whose  material  is  all  ready  to  her 
hand  in  the  affluent  pages  of  her  diary. 

AN   ADDRESS 

UPON   LATINO   THE   CORNER    STONE  OP   THE   MONUMENT   TO  HENRT   CLAY, 

(Written  at  the  request  of  the  Clay  Monumental  Aflsociation.) 

While  the  patriotic  sons  of  our  country  are  uniting  in  a  testimonial  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Clay,  shall  not  woman  be  allowed  to  place  the  flowers  of 
gratitude  and  affection  upon  the  altar  of  his  fame  ? 

To  none  were  the  genius  and  services  of  the  illustrious  statesman  and 
orator  more  dear  than  to  his  countrywomen  :  with  all  those  lofty  and  com- 
manding qualities  which  sway  senates,  and  guide  the  course  of  empires,  he 
had  a  heroism  of  heart,  a  chivalry  of  deportment,  a  deference  of  demeanor, 
which  while  forming  the  soul  and  secret  of  his  impassioned  eloquence,  were 
irresistible  talismans  over  the  minds  of  the  gentler  sex. 

Great  as  he  was  in  the  *' forum  of  nations,"  or  before  multitudes  of  men, 
controlling  them  by  his  "  gleaming  finger,"  as  with  the  wand  of  an  enchanter, 
it  was  in  the  home  circle,  by  the  domestic  fireside,  that  his  character  was 
seen  in  its  true  grace  and  loveliness ;  there  his  voice,  that  lately  rang  like  a 
trumpet  amid  his  assembled  peers,  and  whose  undying  echoes  (the  richest 
symphonies  of  patriotism)  are  still  reverberating  from  the  white  hills  of  New 
England  to  the  parapets  of  the  Pacific,  was  attuned  to  all  the  softest  cadences 
of  social  and  intellectual  intercourse.  How  delightful  it  was  then  to  listen 
to  the  playful  repartee,  the  genial  anecdotes,  the  sparkling  honmots^  the  vivid 
reminiscences  of  European  and  American  society,  and  the  always  elevated 
sentiments  of  one  who  had  mingled  in  the  most  prominent  scenes  of  his  time 
in  both  hemispheres,  without  losing  in  the  least  the  lofty  manliness,  sincerity, 
and  purity  of  his  nature. 

Rousseau  once  said  "there  are  no  compliments  like  a  king's;"  but  how 
much  more  fascinating  and  even  royal  than  all  the  persiflage  of  a  Bourbon  or 
a  Hapsburg  were  the  graceful  praises  and  felicitous  commendations  of  such  a 
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man  as  Mr.  Clay,  an  unquestioned  king  of  rnind  by  the  true  right  divine, 
when,  with  eyes  beaming  like  gems,  his  high  white  brow, 

"  That  dome  of  thought,  that  palace  of  the  aoul,** 

radiant  with  benignity,  and  encircled  by  his  silvery  locks  as  by  a  crown.  Lis 
aged  lips  wreathed  by  the  gentlest  of  smiles,  he  stood  before  you  in  tall, 
stately  miyesty.  At  such  times  he  seemed  to  blend  the  graces  of  Sheridan 
with  the  dignity  of  Washington.  Thousands  and  thousandn  of  his  country- 
women will  long  thus  recall  him  to  mind. 

But  not  alone  in  this,  his  more  private  character,  does  woman  ai»preciate 
the  excellence  of  Mr.  Clay.  Ilis  public  life,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  had  all 
the  romance  of  chivalry.  lie  stood  among  the  orators  and  statesmen  of  his 
time  as  Philip  Sidney  amid  his  contemporary  knights  and  barons.  History 
has  already  placed  his  statue  in  the  pantheon  of  immortality  ! 

Our  country's  records,  from  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  (this  lovely  land 
of  the  sugar-cane  and  magnolia)  to  the  great  pacification  of  1850,  are  vitalized 
by  his  glowing  words.  The  mighty  Mississippi,  ui)on  whose  margin  we  now 
stand,  bears  in  all  its  waters  a  full  remembrance  of  his  early  efforts  to  give 
freedom  to  its  commerce  and  to  braid  its  million  streams  into  a  mighty  band 
of  union  and  prosperity  for  our  glorious  country. 

The  fame  of  llenry  Clay  can  never  die.  As  our  most  gifted  southern 
poet  has  said : 

**  Long  mid  our  gallant  groat  and  good 
Like  Washington  he  nobly  Ptood  ; 
While  trembling  on  hln  burning  tongue, 
Truth,  justice,  peace,  and  freedom  hung. 

*'  Thrice  when  our  8torm-to».*od  ship  of  State 
Seemed  sinking  with  iU  priceleHS  freight. 
His  guardian  spirit,  firm  and  free, 
Walked  o'er  our  troubled  Galilee. 

**  Through  all  tho  world  hi^  glorious  name 
Is  whispered  br  the  lip^  of  fame ; 
For  long  in  every  kindling  xone, 
His  voice  was  freedon/s  bugle  tone  I 

**  The  Greek  girl  kneeling  br  her  leaa. 
Deemed  him  a  new  Demosthenes  ; 
And  young  Bolivar*8  patriot  ray 
Was  lighl-hke  caught  from  Honry  Clay.** 
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How  appropriate  then  is  it  that  a  memorial  of  this  model  statesman, 
patriot  and  orator,  should  be  erected  here  in  the  crescent  bend  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Not  far  off  rises  the  sculptured  image  of  his  great  rival  compatriot :  the 
one  was  the  sword  and  shield,  the  other  the  mind  and  the  tongue  of  the 
country.     Side  by  side  they  stand  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

Glorious  in  their  lives,  let  the  noblest  of  the  fine  arts  here  place  their 
sculptured  forms  together,  that  future  generations  may  gaze  in  love,  gratitude 
and  veneration  upon  them,  and  be  nobly  stimulated  in  the  paths  of  patriotism, 
while  they  feel  the  refining  influence  which  the  beautiful  in  art  always  exerts 
upon  its  votaries. 

The  statue  of  Themistocles  long  greeted  from  a  promontory  in  Greece  the 
home-returning  voyager,  and  fired  afresh  his  love  for  Attica  and  Athens.  So 
may  the  statue  of  our  patriotic  orator  ever  inspire  with  emulating  fervor  the 
citizens  of  this  land  of  liberty,  and  especially  of  this  prosperous  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

April  12, 185«. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONTINENTALS  OF  MOBUJ). 

Officebs  and  Soldiers  of  the  Continentals  of  Mobile: 

A  most  pleasing  duty  has  been  confided  to  me.  A  number  of  the  patriotic 
ladies  of  our  city  have  prepared  with  their  own  hands  this  beautiful  banner, 
and  requested  me  to  present  it  tcf  you.  Such  a  service,  though  embarrassing, 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  most  grateful,  as  conveying  a  fitting 
tribute  from  loveliness  to  chivalry,  but  especially  is  it  so  upon  this  occasion. 
Your  glittering  and  picturesque  costume — that  historic  uniform — bespeaks 
the  character  of  your  organization. 

How  the  heart  thrills  and  the  eyes  brighten  at  the  spectacle  I  What  glo- 
rious memories  of  ancestral  deeds,  of  brave  devotion,  heroic  sacrifices,  trials, 
and  triumphs  sweep  over  the  mind  as  we  look  upon  that  beloved  garb  which 
once,  worn  by  Washington  and  Greene,  by  Sumpter  and  Mcintosh,  pressed 
on  through  all  the  smoke  and  blood,  the  famine  and  battles  of  the  Revolution, 
to  the  fair  land  of  promise — the  rich  inheritance  of  Republican  Freedom  we 
enjoy  to-day. 

And  this  day,  too,  on  which  you  have  arrayed  yourselves  in  that  sacred 
dress,  is  the  anniversary  of  the  first  blow  for  independence,  the  ever  memor- 
able battle  of  Lexington !     Well  have  you,  at  such  a  time,  with  earnest  grati- 
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tu<le  and  a  noblo  determination  to  keep  ulivo  the  lofty  BentimentA  and 
pcnerou**  courage  of  our  fathers,  adoptotl  their  Continental  unitonu  a*  the 
badge  and  liahilirnonts  of  your  tK)1<iiery  rank:*. 

My  own  heart  txMindM  with  joy  and  glowing  sympathy  an  I  I(H»k  u|>on  yon ; 
tor  1k\  my  honored  grandfather,  wlioso  name  1  prou<lly  Htill  retain,  and  whose 
servittes  and  eharai^ter  are  my  richest  legacy,  wore  that  dress*  when  he  placed 
hir*  hand  on  the  great  chart  «>f  American  IndefK^ndence. 

Hail,  then,  patriot  tuddier^!  Hail,  gallant  Continentals  of  Mobile!  To 
your  keeping  I  ^hall,  as  tlie  mediuin  of  the  fair  and  lovely  di»nors,  confide 
this  beauty-woven  standard.  It  is  the  banner  of  our  country  I  M«»re  gh>riouii 
far  than  the  imiwrial  cr«»ss  of  Constantino  I  Bear  it  in  i>eace,  as  the  ensign 
of  i>atriolism,  tlie  tyjKj  and  bond  «>f  our  nationality.  And  should  war — a 
foreign  war— ever  crimson  thi»>e  gannents  with  American  bl«MMl,  or  shroad 
these  ^tars  in  the  smoke  of  bursting  artillery,  while  you  rememl>er  that  the 
recollections  of  tlie  pjL'^t,  tlie  hopes  and  aflectiuns  of  the  present,  are  all  cIum- 
tering  aroun<l  yj>ur  rank'*.  Mill  bear  bravely  this  tlag,  as  it**  cnunterpart  was 
l)ornc  at  Lexington  ami  Trenton,  at  Kutawand  Yorktown,  ever  in  the  front  of 
the  fight,  tlie  beacon-light  of  valor,  victory,  and  deathless  rent»wn. 

Continentals  of  Mobile,  with  pride  and  confidence,  I  place  this  banner  in 
your  hands. 

April  «Hb,  1N^7. 

AN  EVENINC;  WITH    LAMAKTINE. 

Then  came  an  invitation  to  sj^end  a  H<K*ial  evening  with  him  and  his  laily. 
There  wen*  only  a  f»-w  literary  friend"*  pre-nnt  in  addition,  and  1  paN*<*d  ?M»me 
of  the  most  enrhanting  hour*  I  have  known  for  many  years  with  t!n-  hi*(torian, 
hi-*  lady,  and  their  friends.  Lamartine  l«M>ks  >ery  murh  like  INirtz.  but  in 
entirely  free  from  any  French  manners.  lie  is  tall  ami  thin;  ha-  white  hair, 
and  an  expression  of  fiu*e  indieative  of  constant  ami  inten**!*  refie«-tiMii.  There 
is  a  dreamy,  pm-tical  liMik  about  the  eyes;  and  he  speaks  sbiwly  und  with 
marked  i-mpha-iis  His  manner  is  self-|M)sse'<'H'd,  but  full  of  wann  mrdiality ; 
and  hi**  words  are  genial  ami  kind.  lie  is  channingin  fonversjitiou^'amest 
and  ehnpient  :  with  so  much  feeling  in  his  language  a-*  impre^■*«^■*  une  mn- 
Ftantly  with  his  sincerity.  lie  received  me  with  the  utmi>«it  wannth  and 
kindness,  and  s<Mited  me  by  his  side,  S(»  that  I  had  all  of  his  attentit»n<  to 
myself.  The  threiul  of  conversation  waA  unra%'elled  by  the  u-ual  topic:*,  until 
it  lloweil  freely  fn>ni  the  ball;  and  then  it  noon  wove  itself  inti»  a  thoui^mid 
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pleasant  themes.  But  to  me  the  most  gratifying  of  all  his  kind  expressions 
were  some  that  touched  upon  my  native  land,  and  my  own  descent. 

Some  one  was  speaking  of  the  adoration  paid  to  relics  in  Rome,  when 
Lamartine  ohserved — "  all  nations  have  some  ohject  they  reverence,  which, 
though  perhaps  insignificant  in  itself,  is  sacred  from  associations.  Your 
country,  madame,  has  the  most  precious  of  all  manuscripts  in  the  world — 
the  signed  Declaration  of  Independence !  Do  not  your  people  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  look  upon  it  ?"  I  told  him  that  it  was  indeed  precious  to  all,  hut 
doubly  so  to  me,  as  my  grandfather's  was  among  those  sacred  signatures! 
Oh !  you  should  have  seen  the  magic  of  those  few  words.  Lamartine  rose 
and  bowed  to  me  profoundly.  "  Madame,"  said  he,  "  in  that  name  you  have 
a  noble  heritage !  It  is  the  patent  of  true  nobility — ever  cherish  your  descent 
from  such  a  patriot  with  honest  pride." 

Oh,  how  my  heart  swelled  with  pleasure  as  I  answered  him ;  nor  could 
the  concentrated  compliments  of  all  the  titled,  the  wealthy,  and  the  witty  in 
France  have  filled  my  soul  with  half  the  proud  joy  with  which  I  now  so 
faintly  describe  to  you  this  evening  with  Lamartine. 

He  expresses  his  intention  to  visit  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two, 

FAREWELL  TO  VENICE. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock.  Still  we  lingered  on  the  balcony,  thinking,  in 
truth,  "  it  was  wronging  such  a  night  to  sleep."  At  length  we  called  Antonio, 
our  family  gondolier,  and  told  him  to  bring  out  the  gondola  from  its  haven, 
where  it  lay  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ducal  palace.  In  a  few  moments  it 
glided  to  the  steps ;  the  black  cabin  was  removed,  so  there  was  no  covering 
between  us  and  the  sky.  We  were  soon  floating  along  the  broad  laguna, 
leaning  back  upon  the  soft  cushions,  and  luxuriating  in  the  matchless  beauty  of 
the  scene.  Three  wonJerful  pictures  have  I  beheld  in  Italy,  which  will  hang 
forever  on  the  "  walls  of  memory."  One  was  the  illumination  of  St,  Peter's  ; 
another  the  Niagara-like  cataract  of  fire  pouring  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvivs; 
and  the  third  is  moonlight  in  Venice.  There  is  a  glory  about  the  moonlight 
here  never  attending  it  elsewhere ;  the  smooth  sheets  of  water  receive  its 
beams  as  though  they  were  immense  mirrors,  and  thence  reflecting  them 
upward,  fill  the  atmosphere  with  a  light  of  such  dazzling  brightness,  we  con- 
stantly exclaimed,  "  this  cannot  be  night !"  It  seemed  a  mingling  of  the  soft 
tints  of  the  early  morning  and  the  tender  radiance  of  the  twilight.     The  air 
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was  warm  and  delicious,  imparting  a  gentle  languor  to  the  nen^e^  and  lolling 
all  troublourt  thoughts  and  cares  to  jK-rfect  oblivion.  It  wa«  like  a  Wautifnl 
dream,  where  we  seemed  home  up  by  invisible  wings  and  waft*?d  frcmi  joy 
to  joy. 

Along  tl»e  piazzii  of  San  Marco  were  multitudes  of  lamps,  their  rays  pierc- 
ing the  still  waters  as  though  tliey  were  arrows  of  light.  Every  o!»jecl  wan 
sotltened  and  rounded  by  tlie  moonlK'ums,  and  its  shadow  singularly  distinct 
in  the  water  below  it.  Thus  tliere  appeared  two  cities,  one  above  and  ano- 
ther below  the  (Jrand  Canal,  eadi  with  its  winge<l  lion.  From  the  open 
window  of  a  palace  cauje  the  sound  of  merry  dancing  music,  while  beneath 
another  was  a  gondola  with  serenaders.  We  made  an  entire  voyage  through 
tlio  streets  of  Venice,  pas>ing  under  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  which  for  a 
moment  shut  out  the  moonlight  completely ;  then  we  glide<l  by  the  palace  of 
the  Foscuri,  un<l  did  not  woii<ler  the  sad  Jacopo  was  willing  to  endure  even 
torture  that  lie  miglit  hnik  up<m  it  a^raiii;  we  lingered  fur  a  while  beneath  the 
marble-cnse^l  arch  of  the  Rialto,  and  saw  tlie  house  of  Shyl<M'k  and  the  home 
of  Othello — thus,  "slowly  gliding  over,"  we  passt»d  all  the  landmarks  of  hin- 
toric  ami  i»oetic  interest. 

"To-morrow  we  part  with  Italy,"  I  munnured,  it**  we  walke<l  for  the  lant 
time  upon  the  radiant  and  moon-lighted  city,  an<l  deep  regret  welle<l  up  fnmi 
the  fountain  of  my  heart.  I  love  the  Wautiful  country,  it  contains  S4»  much 
to  enrapture  the  fnncy  and  delight  the  mind.  Ah  I  ^uch  happy  days  we 
have  spent  in  it-*  grand  old  cities,  by  the  cla«4sic  shores  of  its  memory -haunt««l 
Mediterranean  and  along  its  picture«Mpie  lakes.  One  \ini>X  W  insi>nsible  to  the 
glories  of  the  pa>t  and  to  the  charms  of  the  pre^-Mit  not  to  love  Italy.  As  the 
ln^me  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  tlie  nobU-st  poets,  and  bravi^st  heroe*  of  anti- 
quity, it  i'i  inveMed  with  a  M»u]-thriHing  interest.  As  the  land  where  the 
early  Christians  planted  firmly  tlie  holy  cn»ss,  emblem  of  our  Saviour's  lore, 
it  is  truly  sa<Ted.  Earth,  sky  an<l  air  posse-is  here  a  ln'auty  unknown  in 
other  clime«t.  Every  city  ha**  s^»me  tri-asure  of  painting,  s<ulpture  or  wience. 
Each  river,  vale,  ami  mountain  has  it-*  pm-tic  or  historic  legend.  In  the 
fonns  of  its  poorest  inhabitants  we  «»lten  s<e  the  loveliness  and  manly  grace 
which  gave  to  Phidias  and  to  Praxiteles  the  imMlfln  of  the  peerle^JS  statues  of 
the  Venubde  Me<lici  ami  the  AjmjIIo  Belvidere.  .V  mournful  feeling  of  com- 
pai^ion  for  her  present  wrongs  must  endear  Italy  to  the  American  heart,  since 
from  the  skeleton  f»>rm  of  her  once  glorious  republic  we  have  s<*iziMl  the 
outline  of  the  noble  fabric  of  our  own  free  and  inde[>endent  govern- 
ment. 
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In  all  our  wanderings  through  this  lovely  land,  we  have  never  encountered 
one  disagreeable  incident,  or  met  with  look  or  word  of  rudeness  or  unkind- 
ness.  The  people  have  everywhere  been  cordial  and  thoughtful  of  our  happi- 
ness and  pleasure.  There  may  have  been  times  when  we  were  uncomfort- 
able and  wearied — ^when  we  were  vastly  troubled  by  beggars  and  annoyed  b^ 
overcharging  innkeepers ;  but  these  were  trifles,  like  motes  seen  for  a  moment 
in  the  sunlight,  then  vanishing  away.  Hillard,  whose  admirable  book  on 
Italy  I  have  read  since  my  return  to  America,  says  most  truly :  "  It  is  only 
the  hours  of  sunshine  that  are  marked  upon  the  dial  of  memory."  Thus  shall 
I  ever  cherish  the  pleasures  we  have  experienced  here  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  dear  friends  who  have  gladdened  our  sojourn  in  beautiful  Italy. 


THE  WAY  OVER  THE  SIMPLON. 

Now  we  perceived  the  Herculean  labor  of  making  the  road.  There  were 
miles  of  solid  masonry  and  hundreds  of  feet  of  galleries  formed  partly  of  the 
living  rock  and  partly  ot  huge  pillars  of  stone  and  mortar.  The  turnings  and 
windings  of  the  way  were  really  incredible.  One  valley  we  passed  entirely 
around  three  times  upon  ledges  or  terraces,  built  one  above  the  other,  as 
though  they  belonged  to  some  giant  hanging  garden.  When  we  gained  the 
summit  we  could  trace  far  below  us  the  narrow  track  like  a  white  seam  upon 
the  mountain-side.  Well  might  Sir  James  Mackintosh  say  of  this  road :  "  It 
is  the  greatest  of  all  those  monuments  that  dazzle  the  imagination  by  their 
splendor,  and  are  subservient  to  general  convenience." 

The  first  gallery  we  entered  was  that  ofSchalbet,  ninety-five  feet  long,  and 
emerging  from  it  we  beheld  all  the  glory  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  These  were 
the  peaks  of  the  Briethom  and  Aletsch  Horner^  and  the  Viescher  Homer, 
standing  in  bold  relief  against  the  clear  sky.  Their  summits  were  covered 
with  snow,  while  between  them  appeared  the  glaciers  of  Aletsch,  the  most 
extensive  of  the  Alps.     The  scene  was  indescribably  grand. 

The  glacier  of  the  Kaltwasser  was  just  above  us,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  away.  The  color  of  the  ice  was  of  the  deepest  blue,  with  long  streaks 
of  white  through  it,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  mass.  Several  torrents 
rushed  from  beneath  it,  and  fell  over  the  cliffs  in  sheets  of  snow-like  foam ; 
our  eyes  followed  ihem  until  they  were  lost  in  the  dim  depths,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  feet  below.  Far  above,  where  no  human  feet  have  trod,  were 
the  wild  goats  (the  chamois  of  the  Alps),  standing  in  perfect  security  upon 
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the  topmoHt  iK;ak  of  the  Siniplon,  whi«^h  w:is  uncovered,  altliooi^h  aroand  and 
bvlow  it  thi"  **everlttMting»nowii''  lay  piiro  and  dtfp. 

Along  this  portion  (»f  the  rou<l  tlio  avahinchcM  are  frinjuvnt ;  alno  the  timr- 
menUs  (sudden  storms).  Hence  the  ronstnietion  t»f  many  gallerieM  an  place* 
of  protection.  They  are  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  avalancheH  Flide 
over  them  and  fall  into  the  valleys  below.  After  pas^ing  through  one  of 
these  long-archtMl  tunnels,  tenned  the  *•  glacier  galleries/'  with  great  aper- 
tures like  windows,  we  f<»und  ours4.*lves  heneath  a  waterfall,  which  came 
roaring  from  the  glm'iers  ahove,  and  rushed  over  tlie  rocks,  forming  the  roof 
of  cmr  gallery  ;  thus  we  iK'held  the  fearful  sight,  while  we  felt  ourselven  in 
safety. 

From  gallery  t<>  gallery  we  drove  on  until  we  came  out  \\\Hm  the  edge  of 
Uio  precipi<*e.  Then  lur  the  first  time  a  sensation  of  tear  thrilled  our  lieartM, 
or  rather  of  awe.  Jiefore  us  were  the  Bernese  Alps  in  their  lonely  grandeur. 
Far  heh^w  into  caverns  and  chasms  of  unt<»ld  depth  fell  the  gla<*ier  t4irrentj*, 
e<*hoing  from  peak  to  j>eak  the  munr  of  the  waterfall.  Far  above  all,  an)se  the 
summit  <if  the  Simplou  in  white  and  chilly  grandeur.  It  wtut  entirely  covereil 
with  snow,  save  a  few  pulpit-sha|K*<l  rocks.  Around  it  was  a  crown  ofrloud.s, 
touched  hy  the  sunbeams  und  wrought  into  fantastic  banks  «»f  nise-hue, 
exquisitely  beautiful  to  l»ehold.  Xeither  shrub,  tree,  nor  flower  fonned  a 
jMirtion  i»f  the  majestic  8jH?ctacle,  where  *'  .Mps  roso  ovvr  Alps"  while  the 
brilliant  snow  of  ages,  the  eternal  gbu'iers,  and  the  mighty  rocks  rtMgneil 
supreme.  Never  did  I  feel  my  soul  more  perfectly  rai*»ed  fn»m  "Nature  np 
to  Nature's  (iiwl  I"  Wlio  <M»uld  be  a  skeptir  in  a  scene  like  this,  where  the 
hand  of  the  "(ireat  Architect"  is  so  manifest  in  the  gbiries  of  his  creation  \ 
A  fiH'ling  of  profound  gratitude  tilled  my  bo^»m  that  my  eyes  htt«l  dwelt 
ujMm  fhis  glorious  mountain-W(»rld,  and  that  within  my  memory  it  would 
Ik)   a  joy   forever. 

Higher  and  biglier  we  went,  until  we  prrceived  near  u**  the  little  crof^ft 
marking  the  culminating  point  of  the  road,  six  thousjind  five  hundre<l  and 
seventy-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  .Mtbough  the  elevation  was  •*•> 
great,  tlie  atmosphere  was  pleaM;intly  warm,  and  the  air  so  j»ure  and  clear, 
objects  r\ree<liiigly  di'^tant  seenuHl  inrriMlibly  m-ar.  We  left  the  diligence 
and  climbed  a  nnky  eminen<'e,  where  we  drank  a  bumjKT  of  flt^trie  to 
"  those  we  love  be-t "  in  our  far-away  home,  turning  our  fVuvs  we»«twanl 
towanl  our  heart's  "Sfe^n^  as  we  wafted  them  blej»«*intfs  fond  and  true. 

Acnns  a  grey,  barn-n  plain,  we  dn»ve  to  a  larir*-  hospiee,  commence<l  by 
the  command  <»f  NaiM»leon,  and  since  c<»mplet*Ml.     It  i-*  occupied  by  friars  of 
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the  Augustine  order.  They  give  shelter  to  travellers  during  periods  of  stormy 
weather.  We  saw  there  the  dogs  of  the  great  St.  Bernard ;  they  are  ahnost 
as  large  as  a  well-grown  calf,  and  are  covered  with  thick,  shaggy  hair. 
Father  Barras  came  out  to  speak  with  us.  He  is  noted  for  his  kindness  to 
strangers,  and  has  a  most  henevolent  face. 

Along  the  Simplon  road  there  are  six  houses  of  refuge  for  "  the  traveller 
worn  and  weary."  They  are  most  valuable  asylums,  for  the  tempests  often 
arise  so  suddenly,  it  would  be  impossible  to  escape  certain  destruction  were 
not  these  places  of  protection  wisely  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  wayfarer. 
Then  the  avalanches  occur  when  the  "  heavens  are  brightest."  We  heard 
the  crushing  sound  of  one,  but  it  was  happily  far  away  from  us  in  a  distant 
valley.  The  houses  of  refuge  are  built  with  massive  walls  and  furnished  with 
an  abundance '  of  fire- wood.  Some  few  are  occupied  by  miserable-looking 
peasants,  who  wiU  wait  upon  a  stranger  for  a  good  compensation.  Others 
are  left  open,  and  all  enter  who  wish,  free  and  without  charge. 

Often  have  I  spoken  of  the  delight  we  have  experienced  in  meeting 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  all  our  wanderings.  But  we  did  not  imagine, 
amid  the  glaciers  and  the  eternal  snows,  almost  in  the  skies  (for  some 
clouds  were  below  us),  that  we  should  still  find  one.  During  all  the  day  we 
had  remarked  a  handsome  man,  with  a  noble,  distinguished  air,  walking 
at  times  along  the  mountain-road.  Upon  inquiry  we  discovered  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  carriage  following  our  diligence.  When  we  stopped  at  the 
hospice  he  came  up  to  us,  and  presented  us  with  a  bouquet  of  Alpine  flowers 
which  he  had  gathered  during  the  morning.  There  was  a  certain  grace 
and  gallant  manner  which  at  once  induced  me  to  believe  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can ;  therefore,  to  be  assured  of  my  suspicion,  I  made  some  remark  concern- 
ing "our  country,"  and  found  we  had  known  each  other  well  in  "days 
long  past;"  and  thus  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  I  met  a  friend.  It 
was  truly  a  bright  and  sparkling  incident  in  "  the  pass  of  the  Simplon."  Mr. 
Ogden  was  with  a  party  of  intelligent  gentlemen  from  the  United  States,  who 
were  journeying  our  way,  and  we  travelled  together  several  days. 

At  Simplon  (Semplone  in  Italian)  we  dined,  and  then  proceeded  on  to 
thg  Gallery  ofAlgahy,  the  first  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  mountain.  It  is 
along  the  Doveria,  near  where  it  rushes  into  the  Gorge  of  Gondo.  Words 
cannot  even  give  a  shadow  of  the  wild  and  savage  grandeur  of  this  Alpine 
gorge.  Goethe,  in  his  "Faust,"  has  pictured  just  such  scenes  of  mysterious 
gloom.  The  mountains  appeared  to  have  been  rent  asunder  by  some  fierce 
convulsion  of  nature,  leaving   a  passway  for  the  Doveria,  which  rushes 
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through,  sometimes  a  roaring  river,  tlieii  falling,  a  grand  cataract,  into  the 
dark  chasm  helow.  The  road  is  upon  a  terrace  of  soli<l  masonry,  orel»e  uiM»n 
a  ledgo  cut  in  the  rock,  directly  al<»ng  the  verge  of  the  torrent.  Far  alN>ve, 
on  the  top  of  the  ditf,  was  a  fringe  of  fir-trees;  all  helow  them,  wa**  the  bar- 
ren grey  rm-k,  in  places  perfectly  white,  from  the  sheets  of  snowy  foam, 
caused  hy  the  myrimls  of  waterfalls  which  came  dashing  down  tlieir  sides  and 
were  lust  in  mists  ere  they  reached  the  I)«>veria. 

We  crosse<l  the  rushing  river  upon  the  Pvute  Alto,  and  came  to  a  pn>- 
jection  of  the  mountain  it  seeme<l  utterly  i!llpo^sihle  to  pass.  Hut  the  fikillful 
engineers  had  accomplished  wonders;  instead  t»f  going  rmmd  it,  we  suddenly 
dived  into  the  Gallery  of  (tcmdo,  six  hundred  fi.H.*t  long.  It  appeare<l  inter- 
minable, although  there  were  great  windows  to  give  light.  At  la.sl  the  guard 
called  out  we  were  nearly  througli.  Infinite  wjis  our  anuizenient  an<l  terror 
when  the  diligence  emerged  from  the  gallery,  an<l  passi*d  under  the  great 
waterfall  of  the  Frascinnone,  Our  hearts  almost  <'eased  to  beat,  as  the  foam 
of  the  roaring,  wildly-ru>hing  torrent  dashed  into  kaw  faces,  and  a  sound  like 
that  of  the  crashing  avalanehe  assailed  our  ears.  I  suppose  that  we  screamed  ; 
but  the  human  voice  was  unheard  in  the  fierce  tiimult  of  waters.  We  were 
only  two  minutes  beneath  the  cataract,  they  tohl  us;  but  fear  so  painfully 
magnifie<l  the  time,  it  really  seemed  an  ln»ur.  The  cascade  descending  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  rocky  battlement  alK»ve,  leaves  a  hpace  In-tween  tho 
stream  and  the  clitl*,  along  which  the  workmen  have  cut  a  kind  of  hugi>  shelf 
where  the  roa<l  passes.  Although  apparently  so  dangen»us,  we  were  assured 
it  was  entirely  wife.  When  beyond  the  reach  of  the  spray,  we  insiste<l  upon 
stopping,  that  we  might  look  ufmn  the  Fnuicinnnnf  waterfall.  It  was  a 
scene  of  nmtchless  grandeur  I  The  immense  mountains  rose  upas  high  a* 
the  Hawk's  Nest  of  the  Kanawha  Kiver.  A  little  strip  of  sky  ap{»eare<l  to 
nM>f  over  the  great  abyss,  where  the  Doveria  torrents  and  ourselves  were 
sole  occupants. 

EurPTioy  OF  VEsrvirs. 

The  night  was  calm — not  a  wavelet  disturl»e<l  the  mirror-like  surface  of 
the  bay.  The  moon,  high  in  the  heavens,  was  casting  a  long  train  of  radi- 
ance over  its  waters.  Parallel  with  the  nHM)nlK*ams  fell  the  crims«»n  litrht 
from  the  volcano,  while  between  them  lay  a  space  of  det-p.  divp  blue,  like  a 
pavement  of  sapphire.  How  strangely  tK'autiful  was  the  n-ene!  Palaces 
and  domes,  gpires  and  churches,  ships  and  little  boats,  were  all  touched  with 
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silvery  light,  or  glowing  in  the  crimson  rays  of  the  *'  fiery  mountain."  Along 
the  mole  were  clustered  hundreds  of  Neapolitan  fishermen,  urging  the 
passers-by  to  embark  with  them  for  a  row  across  to  the  base  of  Vesuvius, 
their  dark,  gipsy-like  faces  singularly  wild  by  the  gleams  of  the  red  light. 

But  the  mountain !  It  was  perfectly  wonderful !  blazing  and  flaming  like 
— but  to  what  shall  I  compare  it?  In  truth,  it  was  like  Shakspeare's  Richard, 
"  itself  alone."  Down  the  side  poured  a  cataract  of  lava,  while  from  the  crater 
sprang  up  at  times  great  blood-red  stones,  which  seemed  poised  in  air  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  fell  crashing  down  below.  Although  we  were  eight  or  ten 
miles  distant,  we  heard  the  *' voice  of  the  mountain"  above  all  other  sounds 
of  earth  or  air.  Clouds  of  smoke  hung  in  festoons  around  the  highest  peak 
of  Vesuvius ;  and  though  there  was  no  wind,  they  were  constantly  changing 
into  most  fantastic  forms,  now  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  lion,  then  an 
eagle  with  a  scroll  ot  fire  in  his  talons,  or  a  procession  of  monks  with  black 
cowls,  or  palaces,  or  castles,  all  tinged  with  a  crimson  hue. 
**»♦♦♦ 

At  five  we  left  Naples  in  an  open  barouche,  drawn  by  three  strong  horses, 
and  drove  rapidly  through  Portici,  and  up  the  mountain  to  the  Hermitage, 
passing  through  the  vineyards  from  whose  grapes  the  Lachrymm  ChrUti  wine 
is  made.  The  road  was  thronged  with  carriages,  horsemen,  donkeys,  and 
pedestrians  by  thousands.  It  was  an  exquisite  evening,  and  the  very  heavens 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  universal  happiness;  for  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  is 
a  benefaction  to  the  Neapolitans.  Smiling  joy  was  pictured  on  every  face. 
The  beggars  even  ceased  to  rap  their  chins  and  to  cry  **  morte  di  fame." 
The  lame  hobbled  along  merrily,  and  the  blind  stretched  out  their  hands,  as 
though  to  feel  the  happiness  they  could  not  see.  There  were  crowds  of  hand- 
some peasant-women,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks,  hastening  up. 
Even  the  poor  little  infants  many  carried,  were  laughing  in  spite  of  being 
wrapped  up  like  Egyptian  mummies,  and  tucked  under  their  mothers'  arms 
as  though  they  were  great  loaves  of  bread. 

At  the  Hermitage,  midway  to  the  summit,  there  was  a  scene  precisely 
like  a  race-field  in  America.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  carriages  were  all 
crammed  together,  while  the  drivers  were  swearing  and  gesticulating  furi- 
ously. We  gladly  left  our  barouche,  and  hastened  down  a  pathway  through 
a  grove  of  young  chestnut- trees,  which  brought  us,  after  a  brisk  walk,  to  the 
verge  of  the  lava  flood.  It  poured  from  the  crater  far  above,  and  formed  a 
stream  many  miles  in  length.  It  was  a  deep  burning  red,  with  here  and  there 
a  little  island  of  black,  caused  by  the  cooling  of  the  surface  of  the  fiery  river. 
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From  tliiH  ravine  we  cliinbetl  np  tlie  hcitrhts  uImjvc,  niid  appnmclK'il  nenrer 
the  t-ruter.  Tlioro  we  enc<)untore<l  our  {ruide  He|>iK>,  wh«»  made  the  accent 
with  us.  Tlie  instant  ho  iwrreived  lis,  he  vfnal  i»ut,  '"Bene!  htne !  Sigm>ra! 
You  rememher  three  days  ago,  when  I  all«)we<l  you  tu  >toiion  the  hide  of  the 
cone,  and  you  iL««ked  me  ah«>ut  tlie  little  »eq)ent  of  >moke  that  burst  from  the 
lava,  when  the  ^reat  mountain  thundered. — henr!  tliat  \\\\!<  the  mouth  of  the 
crater,  and  the  fire  was  tryinjj  to  open  it.  You  see  what  it  haft  di>ne  now. 
Grazie  a  Dio  !  we  shall  eat  macaroni  to-nijrhtl" 

Treeisely  true  were  the  wonls  of  IJepiM*.  Just  where  I  ha<l  pithered  up 
pieces  of  hot  lava,  and  heard  far,  far  down  U'low  a  wild,  tierce  inuniiur, 
almost  like  the  utterance  of  human  ii;rt>ny,  a  new  crater  IumI  ojK»ne<l  iti«  flam- 
in^c  mouth,  whence  came  a  torrent  «»f  hiva,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  width, 
flowing  down  tlie  very  ]»ath  hy  whicli  we  had  aM.'endc<l.  It  did  not  da-«li 
rapidly  along,  as  diX'S  the  v/ater,  hut  move<l  sh)wly  and  majestically.  It  was 
only  when  a  rocky  kirrier  st'iyiMl  its  pr«»gress,  that  it  woidd  swell  up  into 
grand  waves  of  fire,  and  madly  da»ih  over  it.  Imagine  Trenton  Falls,  with 
every  <lrop  of  water  turne<l  to  tiame,  |M>uring  over  le«lge  after  K^lge  of  nn-ks; 
or  the  Anio  a  river  of  fire,  rushing  wildly  over  the  heights  of  Tivoli,  and 
some  faint  idea  may  l>e  funned  of  the  lava-cataract  of  Vesuvius. 


SILVER  AND  (rf)LI)EN   IM.^MINATI(>N^^. 

At  sunsi't  we  drove  in  an  oi>en  harouche  to  St.  Peter's,  and  stop|Kil  ju-*! 
within  the  colonnades.  An  immense  concourse  of  iK.M»])le,  alm«»st  cijual  to 
tlie  throng  of  the  morning,  was  assomhlisl  in  tlie  IMazza.  The  carriages 
were  drawn  up  in  lines  precls<.'ly  a>  upon  our  rac'e-courx'r*  in  America.  Tlie 
mounted  police,  with  drawn  sabres,  kept  order  i»ver  the  movementj*  of  the 
crowd.  .V  hoarse  murmur,  like  the  stiund  of  a  distant  cataract,  rosi>  up  from 
the  dense  ma<s  of  human  beings  As  twilight  meltiil  into  darkness,  along 
the  front  of  the  church  sprang  up  innumerable  gleaming  li:rlits  until  frieze, 
column,  corni<'e,  and  pillar,  were  all  trai'i^l  i»ut  in  fire.  This  was  the  "  mIvit  " 
illumination.  We  g:ized  upon  thi-t  for  s(»me  time,  in  wonder  and  ailmiration, 
when  the  great  bell  of  St.  IVter's  tolled  the  hour  i»f  eight.  \\  the  first 
stroke  a  meti^or,  as  thongh  from  the  sky  above,  dartinl  from  the  summit  of 
the  dome,  and  fixed  itself  upon  the  top  of  the  cro><i;  then  iu«  quick  as  thitught, 
hwitl  OS  ele<'tricity,  thou.^ands  and  thousamls  of  blazing  fir*-s  ria«»hed  «»ver  the 
noble    structure,  along   the   graceful   colonna<les,   arouml  the  statues,   and 
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beneath  the  arches.  The  waters  of  the  fountains,  catching  the  vivid  radiance, 
fell  like  drops  of  liquid  gold  into  the  marble  basins.  Glorious  was  the  spec- 
tacle— a  miracle  of  beauty!  It  seemed  some  vision  of  enchantment — a 
cathedral  of  flame,  whose  perfect  architecture  was  all  revealed  in  glittering 
light.  A  slight  wind  caused  the  fires  to  waver  to  and  fro,  as  though  they 
were  stars  which  had  fallen  from  their  sphere  above,  and  were  now  trem- 
bling and  fluttering  in  their  new  abode. 


BALL  OF  THE  COUNTESS  DE  WALEWSKI. 

July  2Qth. — A  few  nights  ago  we  attended  a  magnificent  ball  at  the  palace 
of  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Walewski,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Count  (now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs)  was 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  for  several  years,  where  both  himself 
and  his  lovely  wife  were  exceedingly  admired.  At  Queen  Victoria's  state 
ball  in  Buckingham  Palace  (during  our  first  visit  to  England)  I  had  been 
presented  to  them,  and  was  earnestly  pleased  to  meet  them  again. 

Twelve  rooms  were  opened,  quite  as  splendid  as  those  of  the  Tuileries  or 
the  Hfitel  de  Ville.  They  were  each  hung  with  a  diff*erent-colored  damask, 
and  so  highly  gilded,  they  shone  like  the  palace  of  the  "  Gold  King."  The 
chandeliers  were  singularly  pretty,  formed  of  large  bouquets  of  flowers, 
whence  the  light  issued.  Just  beneath  a  large  one,  fashioned  like  white 
lilies,  was  an  elegant  crimson  divan,  the  centre  of  which  was  a  perfect  bank 
of  bright-hued  verbenas,  geraniums,  and  heliotropes.  Around  this  spot  the 
ladies  were  clustered,  much  more  at  home  and  as  radiant  as  the  flowers 
themselves.  As  it  was  the  reception-room,  the  graceful  Countess  stood  near 
this  group,  greeting  her  guests  as  they  entered  with  sweet  words  and  gracious 
smiles.  She  kindly  welcomed  us  to  France,  and  gave  us  a  seat  near  her, 
where  we  remarked  the  entree  of  many  distinguished  and  elegant  people. 
All  the  "  dignitaries  of  the  state ''  were  there,  the  ministers,  and  a  number 
of  the  English  nobility ;  among  them  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton ; 
then  Prince  Napoleon,  President  of  the  Exposition,  and  his  two  cousins, 
Charles  and  Lucien  Bonaparte.  The  Turkish  Ambassador  has  a  very  inte- 
resting face,  with  eyes  of  wonderful  size  and  brightness.  lie  was  dressed  in 
the  modem  costume,  except  the  crimson  fez  upon  his  head ;  and  then  he 
wore  no  cravat,  but  a  wide  black  ribbon  around  his  neck,  to  which  was 
attached  a  medallion  of  diamonds  of  dazzling  light.     He  was  accompanied 
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l»v  niiiiR-roiis  young  atta^rht^^  iiiicniiiinonly  hiinilsoine  men,  wlio  wt-rv  rtallr 
ilic  m<)-*t  carcf*HtMl  beaux  of  the  ball.  Their  si>ft  and  Iwautitul  eyes  •H.tiiietl 
to  possess  a  in;ignetic  jniwer  over  the  lieart-*  of  tlie  fair  ones  arf»uml  them. 
There  were  two  E^fyptians  <»f  noliU-  preM.'n«e  (.juite  as  dark-^kinneil  tt.<»  nur 
I>ct.'*iy,)  and  a  Ilaytieu  prince,  entirely  blark.  UU  manner  wa^  ^'ravo  and 
di;;nified. 

A  few  otHoers  in  ^^liiterinj^  uniforms  were  j»risent.  Several  bad  reocntly 
retiimed  from  the  Crimeii,  and  were  still  pale  and  weak  from  the  wtjund-i 
ro<-eived  tlu-re. 

Tho  ladieV  dreSH«-.s  were  vc-ry  brilliant,  and  pn'cious  j»'Wel?»  ^parkle•l 
on  their  boH<»ins,  and  bracelets  of  rare  »'alue  rlaspinl  their  arm*.  IJui  to 
the  va«<t  cireumterenco  of  the  j^ttirttafu  our  eyes  ha%e  n«»t  yet  iKM-umo 
aceu-itomed.  They  are  formed  of  erinttline  (a  fabric  made  of  hi>rse-hairi, 
with  a  ipiiHin^  of  it  around  the  bottom  to  ketj*  the  hu;re  circle  di-teiidi-d. 
They  re.scmble  half-intlated  ball»»on%  ju-t  ri^iinr  from  the  jrround.  and  the 
Wearers  appear  <'oii)|>elled  to  p»i>h  the  skirts  alonj;  as  tht-y  walk.  The  r*#Mr//*y, 
iiV  curUy^  now  in  voj;ue,  is  mo>t  extraordinary.  The  hMlies  ran  no  longer 
mi>ve  back  a  step  or  two,  and  incline  forward  (a-*  wa?*  their  cu««tom  formerly ». 
without  kuo<'kint;  over  s<ime  small  man  by  the  weijrht  of  their  iKtli<'natf» : 
therefore,  iii'^tead  »)f  bending  forwanl,  they  jrive  a  sudden  "duck  d«»wn.*' 
Very  much  atU*r  the  .•'tyle  of  little  (.'hhM-  when  old  Aunt  Charlotte  dirert«i 
her  in  their  Sunday  viMt*  to  say,  "How  d(»  'ee  do.  Mi«4si-!"  Yet  h«»w 
omni{>otent  is  this  fa-hion  I  H-iw  it  reconciles  us  to  utter  mon'»trt»'»itie«'.  and 
after  a  time  makes  us  deem  them  undojiiited  beautie'*!  Ileiice  yt»u  mu>l  not 
wunder  to  find  us,  on  our  return,  pu>hinjr  alnn;:  our  heavy  skirt.-,  and  rfllin^ 
Ut  ami  fro  like  halt'-cullap'*ed  balbMin-^! 

Servin;;-men  in  jrorjxetuis  liverie-*  were  con>tautly  handing  ari»und  ice*, 
although  tliere  wa^  a  sumptuous  hujftt,  where  every  variety  of  refn-^hment 
was  iM)litely  •*<'rvi*<l  to  the  jrueM^. 

We  made  the  actpmintance  of  many  a::reeable  pe«»ple.  anions  them  the 
Primess  (Jhika,  <lauj:hter  <»f  the  reij:nin;r  prinre  of  Wallachia.  She  i**  mar- 
ried to  a  Fren<"h  ^'iitlennm,  who  uccupied  M»me  diphmiatic  po-itiitn  in  her 
c«»untry.  We  tuund  her  a  charmiiij^  wi»m:m,  an«l  accompanied  her  and  the 
Turki'^h  Ambas-adnr  to  supper,  when-  we  hatl  a  lam«»u*ly  merry  time.  Not 
far  from  u«»  w:ts  the  (Nnmt  de  >b»rny,  whom  Talleyrand  prophvMed  iwhvn 
he  was  only  a  chihh  would  be  a  IVime  Mini-^ter  t^t'  Frauiv.  His  d«-v«ition 
t.»  the  cm|KTor,  at  the  time  of  the  roup  tVt'tat  t.f  I>ecemUr.  i-  kn-'wn  to 
the    wh<dc  world.     Count  de  Mornv,  althouu'h  not  more  than   f«Tty -three 
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or  four,  is  quite  bald ;  he  has  a  quiet,  dignified  air,  and  the  self-possession 
of  a  man  of  profound  intellect. 

After  leaving  the  supper-rooms  we  went  out  into  the  gardens,  which  were 
lighted  by  colored  lamps  hanging  from  trees  and  shrubs.  The  scene  was 
most  inviting,  and  the  fresh  perfume  of  the  flowers  delicious.  Music  from 
the  palace  floated  upon  the  air,  and  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  falling 
waters  of  the  fountains,  while  lovely  forms  flitted  to  and  fro  amid  the  green 
foliage.     How  delightful  it  was ! 


THE  COLISEUM. 

The  Coliseum  is  crumbling  fast  away ;  Rome  has  fallen  from  her  early 
grandeur ;  but  the  world  progresses  more  proudly  than  ever,  for  that  fair 
and  glorious  land  beyond  the  broad  Atlantic  has  been  added  to  the  treasures 
of  time — that  unrivalled  land,  the  birthplace  of  Washington  and  of  freedom, 
which  seems,  "  Pallas-like,  to  have  sprung  from  the  head  of  Jove,"  with 
all  the  knowledge  of  departed  centuries,  and  the  experience  of  long-buried 
nations. 

At  the  end  of  a  soft  and  balmy  day  of  spring,  we  first  entered  the  Coli- 
seum. Its  immensity  and  desolation  were  overpowering.  The  lips  abso- 
lutely refused  to  frame  into  words  the  emotions  inspired  by  this  grandest  of 
ruins.  So,  to  escape  questions  from  our  party  concerning  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind,  I  stole  away  from  them,  and  climbing  up  a  mass  of 
stone,  I  found  a  little  nook,  where  I  seated  myself,  and,  free  from  interrup- 
tion, gazed  upon  the  wondrous  extent  of  the  majestic  Coliseum.  It  is  of 
oval  form,  and  when  perfect,  the  walls  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height.  Now,  the  lofty  rim  around  it  is  broken  in  all  directions.  The  deep 
blue  sky  seemed  to  rest  like  a  roof  above  the  arches,  which  rose  up  tier  over 
tier  to  the  summit,  where  once  floated  an  awning,  as  protection  from  the 
mid-day  sun.  It  is  built  of  travertine  rock,  whose  coarse  grain  and  porous 
texture  afibrd  a  safe  lodgment  for  the  grains  of  dust.  These  soon  become 
soil,  whence  spring  myriads  of  flowers,  and  tufted  bushes  of  dark  green 
foliage.  Nature  appeared  to  have  seized  the  ruin  from  decay,  and  hidden 
the  ravages  of  the  destroyer  beneath  a  mantle  of  verdure,  sprinkled  with 
glowing  blossoms,  belonging  to  a  flora  unknown  elsewhere  save  in  ancient 
Rome.  There  were  delicate  vines  clinging  around  enormous  prostrate 
columns,  while  long  tendrils,  like  garlands,  were  waving  in  the  air.     Along 
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a  terrace  whifh  uncircloii  the  arena,  were  Htill  visible  ranges  <»!'  iHJzeA. 
inteiuled  for  the  eni|)erors  aiid  nol)leH.  ThU  wa-*  covertnl  a-*  t)ii»ugh  with  a 
i'urpi't,  BO  vuriuuH  and  hrilliunt-IiueJ  were  the  tlowerit  gruwinjjr  ufMin  it.  Far 
up  a1<»ii^  the  i^Ige  of  the  hmkeii  huttleiiients  w&s  a  fringe)  of  green  and 
shilling  ivv. 

The  C*oIiseuin  wui<  coininenced  hy  Vcspaitian,  and  finished  hj  hi;*  Hon 
Tituj*  in  tlie  your  80.  u  few  years  at^er  the  destruction  of  JeruAaleni. 
Twelve  thouf*aiid  captive  Jew.s  were  compelled  to  labor  in<'essantly  in  Mn 
constnicticMi,  and  wlien  it  was  completed,  for  one  hundred  daVH  gladiatorial 
combats  were  held  within  it,  and  thousands  of  Christians  were  ti>ni  to 
pieces  by  the  wild  tigers,  lions,  and  leopanls.  During  four  hundre<l  yearA 
the  Coliseum  was  devoted  to  these  fearful  games,  where  gladiators  met,  or 
where  >avage  be:tsts  burietl  their  claws  in  the  quivering  flesh  t»f  human 
beings.  Seas  of  !>1o<mI  have  washeil  owr  the  broad  arena,  and  myriads  of 
martyrs  to  the  faith  i>f  our  holy  I{e<leemer,  have  yielded  up  their  i»i»ols  to 
(1«m1  within  thox' circling  walls.  Hence,  with  all  these  memories  cn>wding 
on  the  mind,  I  eouM  readily  picture  the  terrific  scenes  of  th«Me  horrible  days, 
when 

'*  The  buzz  of  eager  natioiiii  ran, 

In  murmured  pity,  or  loud-roared  applause, 

As  man  wa.4  slaughtered  by  hid  fellow -man 

And  wheri>forc  slaughtered?  wherefore,  but  t>ecaase 

Such  were  tlit>  bloody  circus*  genial  laws. 

And  the  iuifteriul  pleasure?** 

In  the  reign  of  Iliuiorius  these  frightful  combats  were  alM>li*>he<l.  The 
Coliseum  remained  |K'rfe<'t  for  many  centuries,  until  it  iKrcinne  a  kind  of 
(piarry  of  stone  and  marble,  with  whirh  many  great  pahu'es  were  built  up. 
It  is  said  that  the  nephew  of  Paul  the  Third  a^keil  (permission  to  reniifve 
sttine  for  only  twelve  h«»urs.  This  U-ing  granti»«l  tn  him  by  his  nnele.  he 
emplt>ye<l  four  thousand  men,  who  assjtiled  the  walls,  and  tnire  away  snifi- 
cient  material  to  build  the  Fiiru€^  Palacf^  one  of  the  largest  in  KurofK'. 

Tope  Ueni*<li«'t,  iti  1T.">0^  causeil  u  <T4»»s  to  l»e  erecteil  in  the  eentre  of  the 
arena,  and  eonsi^crated  it  ti»  the  martyrs  who  ha<l  |KTished  within  it.  There 
are  now  rude  altars,  with  paintings  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  Sa\i<*ur 
from  the  pris4in  to  the  plaee  of  his  <Tncifi\ion.  Just  after  twilight  u  hmj 
train  of  monk**,  with  a  linen  nnisk  entirely  conovaling  their  faee^,  went 
chanting  aronml  the  arena.     <ireat  .nhadows  falling  from  the  walN  ulNive, 
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seemed  now  and  then  to  ingulf   them  in  dark  caverns,  as  they  passed 
along. 

Even  more  suggestive  of  picturesque  and  wild  grandeur  was  the  Coliseum 
at  night,  when  the  bright  stars  were  out,  and  the  tender  beams  of  the  young 
moon  were  just  disappearing  beyond  the  ivy-crowned  rim  of  the  lofty  walls. 
With  that  view  ended  our  first  visit ;  but  often  again  did  I  see  it.  If  Mont 
Blanc  may  be  styled  the  "Monarch  of  Mountains,"  the  Coliseum  may  be 
justly  hailed  as  the  "  Sovereign  of  Ruins." 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  BROWNINGS. 

I  have  spent  the  evening  at  the  Casa  Guidi^  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning, 
whose  poems  we  have  read  with  such  earnest  pleasure  at  home.  We  have 
mutual  and  dear  friends  in  England,  and  soon  after  my  arrival,  we  called 
upon  them,  and  have  found  in  their  acquaintance  another  link  of  enchantment 
to  bind  Florence  to  memory  forever. 

During  all  the  years  of  her  early  life,  Elizabeth  Barrett  was  an  invalid, 
shut  in  from  society,  and  often  even  from  the  conversation  of  friends.  While 
a  close  prisoner  in  her  chamber,  she  wrote  beautiful  and  noble  poems,  which 
have  made  the  delight  of  many  a  household  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
joy  of  her  compatriots.  Robert  Browning,  himself  a  poet,  a  man  of  rare 
talent  and  great  personal  attraction,  read  these  outpourings  of  her  pure  and 
gifted  mind,  and  loved  the  unseen  authoress.  After  many  weary  months  of 
entreaty,  he  was  allowed  to  visit  her,  as  she  lay  upon  the  sofa  of  her  boudoir. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  the  sight  of  her  sweet  and  gentle  face,  and  her  beaming, 
soul-lit  smile,  completed  the  conquest  her  genius  had  commenced.  He  mar- 
ried her,  and  brought  her  immediately  to  Italy,  where  they  have  ever  since 
resided.  Although  her  health  is  still  delicate,  and  requires  the  unceasing 
watchfulness  of  love  and  friendship,  she  becomes  every  year  stronger  in  this 
delicious  clime,  and  is  the  happy  mother  of  a  lovely  little  boy. 

Robert  Browning  is  an  admirable  man,  frank,  cheerful,  and  charming. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  most  captivating  conversationist  on  the  Continent ;  (how- 
ever, I  think  there  are  some  in  America  quite  equal  to  him).  There  is  a 
genial  warmth,  and  a  sparkling  merriment,  in  his  words,  which  made  us 
friends  at  once.  Then  Mrs.  Browning  I  loved  directly.  Oh !  she  is  indeed 
a  precious  gem !  With  all  her  varied  and  profound  learning,  and  high  poetic 
gift,  she  is  as  simple  and  unassuming  in  manner  as  a  child.     What  a  visit  of 
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joy  it  Wtts  to  nio,  in  their  love-sanctified  and  art-l)eautifie<l  home.  Thoir 
anion  t«eeni.>«  i>erfeot  in  liappinesn,  tlio  mind  a.s  well  an  the  heart  having  met 
its  own  affinity.  When  we  parte<l,  af\i*r  some  honrn  of  delightful  con  verna- 
tion, wherein  the  bright  and  tender  nature  of  Elizabeth  Hrowning  shone  like 
soil  beams  of  light,  I  felt  as  though  years  of  plea<tjint  acquaintance  had 
passed  between  u«*. 

Dear  Mrs.  Kinney,  <»nr  own  sweet  pm*tess,  luu*  l»ei'n  most  conlially  kind 
and  atTectionate  to  u**.  In  her  apartment**  we  have  ^pent  several  evenings 
of  true  enjoyment.  She  ha**  presente<l  me  to  a  number  of  distinguishe<l 
people  who  live  here,  Florentines,  English,  and  Americans;  among  them  an 
exceedingly  han<ls<>mo  c<uii»le,  the  Count  and  Countess  Cottrell,  and  two 
brothers  of  Tennys(>n  the  poet.  We  met  there,  likewise,  Hart,  the  sculptor, 
who  is  mo<lelling  the  statue  of  Henry  Chiy  for  the  ladies  <if  liirhmond.  He 
tells  me  the  work  i**  nearly  conipletnl,  and  other  i»ersons  wiy  it  will  be  a 
most  noble  and  majestic  monument  to  America's  greatest  statesman. 


JENNY  UND. 

Words  cann(>t  shadow  forth  the  resistless  charm  of  her  wonderful  voice; 
music  gushes  from  her  tlin«it  in  rills  of  s<»ng,  until  the  whole  theatre  is  full 
of  meUwly. 

In  the  trio  with  the  flutes,  her  voice  M>ar8  far  above  their  sweetest  or 
clearest  tones.  Witli  merry  glee,  she  siH*ms  to  revel  and  sport  amid  the  higher 
notes,  and  mocks,  with  playful  graee,  all  efforts  of  the  instruments  to  follow 
her  wandering'!,  in  her  own  realm  of  s<>ng. 

**The  Mountain  Song''  is  a  miracle  of  sound.  In  it  she  imitates  the 
herdsman's  call  to  his  tUw-ks  and  the  ccIhh's  which  the  hills  give  back  again. 
The  last  long-sU'Jtained  note  is  enchanting.  It  i**  low,  sot\.  and  wihl.  It 
swells  around  you— now  above,  now  below — until  the  air  rings  withhannony. 
It  dcK'snot  resemble  any  Miund  of  earth  or  of  air  I  have  ev<T  listone<l  to.  save 
the  **my«»terioU'*  muMc,"  wbi«'h  haunt'*  tlie  shores  of  Pa^cagoula  Bay. 

The  ••Hinlling  Song,"  i'*  exquisite.  The  joyous  war!)ling*<  of  the  binl  is  as 
perfectly  heard  as  though  you  wamlered  amid  the  4leep  forest  glades  of  Swe- 
den. When  she  sings  tlii«*  meliMly  her  face  i**  lighti-<l  uj»  with  a  In-autiful 
smile,  and  the  sweet  w<»nls.  »•  I  am  singing,  I  must  1k»  singimr."  fall  like  pre- 
cious gems  from  her  rosy  lips. 

Iler  Italian  muMo  is  rendered  with  s^'ience  and  the  artistic  skill  of  u  jht- 
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feet  musician.  Wonder  is  excited  at  the  remarkable  power  of  her  clarion- 
like voice ;  the  tones  are  delightful,  "but  they  do  not  warm  the  heart.  Like 
the  aurora  borealis  of  northern  climes,  it  is  exquisite  in  its  beauty,  but  it  is 
cold  as  moonlight  upon  the  snow.  Hence,  in  Italian  music,  I  would  not  style 
her  the  "  Queen  of  Song,"  but  in  the  melodies  of  her  native  land,  in  the  wild 
music  of  Germany,  she  is  preeminent,  and  reaches  heights  unattainable  by 
any  but  herself.  In  the  uniqueness — in  the  sparkling  brightness  of  her  own 
music,  there  is  a  perfection  which  no  other  vocalist  has  ever  approached.  It 
is  irresistibly  charming.  A  pure  and  gentle  feeling  possesses  the  heart  as  you 
listen.  The  tones  of  her  voice  come  upon  the  senses  like  the  falling  of  the 
raindrops — like  the  moonlight  of  summer — like  the  breeze  from  southern 
seas.  Her  music  never  awakens  passionate  emotions  in  the  soul,  or  induces 
the  "  pulses'  wild  play."    Its  influence  is  soothing  and  refined. 

At  all  the  concerts  her  opening  song  is  in  Italian,  and  I  am  persuaded 
no  one  has  ever  heard  her  first  song  without  a  sensation  of  disappoint- 
ment, which,  however,  quickly  changes  into  admiration  when  her  own 
songs  come  to  the  ear.  She  steals  into  the  heart — she  does  not  take  it  by 
coup  de  main. 


CAROLINE    GILMAN. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  woman  whose  name  hag  sustained 
itself  longer  and  more  endearingly  with  the  American  ]>ublic, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  closely  interwoven  with  the 
rural  and  fireside  literature  of  the  South,  than  that  of  Caroline 
Oilman.  And  now,  at  tlic  age  of  sixty-Mx,  she  stands  before 
the  mind^s  eye,  serene,  genial,  and  i>erennial  as  her  fame.  We 
have  strong  faith  in  chirograj>liy ;  and  tlie  little  note  she  has 
sent  to  us,  in  a  hand  guiltless  of  a  single  flourish — round,  clear, 
finn,  and  genuine,  would  seem  to  be  a  true  expression  of  her- 
self. 

Mrs.  Oilman  is  best  known  as  a  prose  writer,  though  she  has 
published  a  volume  of  poems  wliicli  is  markt^d  by  6<mie  <»f  the 
happiest  characteristics  of  her  style,  and  holds  no  unworthy 
place  in  the  scale  of  her  achievenu'nts.  To  children,  esjK*cially, 
are  her  pure,  simple,  graceful,  and  vivacious  poems  a  real  com- 
fort and  blessing.  But  it  is  in  the  familiar  and  artistic  sketches 
of  her  "  Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matnm,"  and  *"  A  New 
England  Bride,"  that  we  meet  the  writer  face  to  face  uiH»n 
the  fair  and  sunny  fields  <>f  her  <»wn  proper  domain,  and  feel 
most  sensibly  the  imafirecte<l  and  magnetic  sympathit^s  of  the 
woman. 

Caroline  Howard,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Howard,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  was  Inim  in  that  city  October  8,  1794.  She  had  ju^t 
reached  the  age  of  three  years  when  her  father  died,  and  her 
mother — a  des<-en<lant  of  the  Brecks,  an  honorabh*  family,  well 
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known  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia — retired  with  her  children 
into  the  country.  Though  our  author,  in  her  piquant  sketch  of 
her  own  life,  claims  for  herself  a  somewhat  early  and  extraordi- 
nary power  of  mental  retention,  instancing  the  memory  of  her 
baptism,  &tjlve  weeks^  with  all  its  graphic  details — "  a  cold  No- 
vember morning  " — "  the  north  aisle  "  of  the  church — the  minister 
bending  over  her  in  his  "  bush-wig,"  and  touching  his  finger  to 
her  "  befrilled  little  forehead  " — she  seems  to  have  taken  little 
note  of  time  or  events  in  the  succeeding  ten  years.  Kemoving 
with  her  mother,  in  the  meanwhile,  from  one  New  England 
village  to  another,  they  at  last  settled  upon  classic  and  sacred 
ground,  near  the  entrance  of  Mount  Auburn,  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  From  thence,  at  tlie  age  of  ten  years,  our  writer  followed 
to  their  resting-place,  in  North  Andover,  the  cherished  remains 
of  her  mother. 

The  religious  element  was  early  developed  in  Miss  Howard^ 
and  showed  itself  largely  in  her  first  publication,  a  poem 
entitled  "  Jephthah's  Rash  Vow,"  which  appeared  in  1810. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  "  Jairus'  Daughter,"  brought  out 
in  the  "  North  American  Review." 

In  1819,  she  married  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gilman,  and  removed 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  place  of  his  pastoral  charge.  Dr. 
Gilman  was  known  to  the  world  not  only  as  an  earnest  and 
faithAil  preacher  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  but  as  the  author  of 
**  The  Memoirs  of  a  New  England  Village  Choir." 

Not  until  1832  did  Mrs.  Gilman  establish  a  reputation  as  a 
prose  writer.  She  then  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  juvenile  journal,  called  the  "  Southern  Rose-bud," 
which  she  continued  for  seven  years.  From  this  miscellany 
her  writings  have  been,  at  different  times,  collected  and  repub- 
lished. "  Recollections  of  a  New  England  Bride,"  and  "  Of  a 
Southern  Matron,"  ran  rapidly  through  many  editions,  and,  of 
her  numerous  works,   are  undoubtedly   the    most  familiarly 
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known  to  tlie  puMic.  *'  Poetry  of  Travelling,''  made  up  of 
graceful,  liunioroiiii  sketches  of  Northern  and  Southern  life, 
appeared  in  lS3s.  »•  Verses  of  a  Lifetime,"  was  brought  out  at 
Boston  in  184l>,  and  followe<l  hy  •'  Tales  and  Ballads/'  '*  Rutli 
Raymond,  or  Love's  Progress/'  '*  Oracles  from  the  Poets,"  and 
"  The  Sihyl  " — the  last  two  heing  compilations  from  a  wide 
range  of  poetry,  skillfully  chissitiecl  t<»  do  dtx^oir  as  oracles. 
"  ratters  from  Kliza  Wilkinson/'  <luring  the  invasion  of  Charles- 
ton by  the  Briti>h,  is  highly  interesting  and  valuable  as  a  per- 
sonal inem<»rial  of  the  Uevolution. 

Mrs.  (filnian's  autobiograi»hical  ^ketch  has  bt»en  extensively 
copied,  espe<*ially  into  books  <»f  this  class,  but  affording,  as  its 
7irt/iv,  gra<*eful,  and  spirite<l  flow  does,  the  l)est  clue  in  our  pos- 
session to  her  true  self  and  style,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
place  yet  again  to  large  portions  of  it,  commencing  with  some 
reminiscences  of  her  old  home. 

Our  rcj*i<lonce  [sho  !*Hys]  wjls  iiourly  oi)iH>site  (fi)verii«»r  (tiTry'si,  and  we 
wore  fre«|iicni  vi>itors  there.  One  eveiiiiijr  I  saw  u  siimll  ImkiU  «»ii  the 
reces.Ho<l  wimhiw-M-at  of  their  ]iurh»r.  It  wus  (reMieKn  '*I)eath  of  Abel;"  I, 
o|K*ne«l  it,  spelt  out  its  runtciits,  and  !MM)n  te:ir!*  hejrun  to  th>w.  Flager  to 
finish  it,  and  A>hanK'd  of  emotions  sn  n<»vt'l.  I  HTceneil  my  little  M'lf  m>  us  to 
allow  the  lidit  t<»  fall  only  on  the  ImmiIv,  and,  while  forgotten  by  the  f?n>iip,  I. 
alH<»,  for^ettin^  the  musie  imd  mirth  that  >urroundiil  me,  i«hed,  at  ei^ht  yenri*, 
the  tir>t  pnludin^  tears  over  fictitious  Mirrow. 

It  was  formerly  the  cuhtoui  for  country  {K'oiile  in  M:i>wu'hu»<'tt]t  to  viAit 
HoHton  in  throng*:  f>n  vlection  day,  and  K'C  the  p»vernor  ^it  in  his  chair  (»ii 
the  common.  Thi>«  pWasure  was  i>romi«>i-d  me.  and  a  ni*i;;hlHirin||;  fanner  wa.4 
g«HMi  eiiou^di  to  oilVr  to  take  nu*  to  my  Tncle  IMiillips*.  Therefore,  j*o«in 
after  hunri-e,  I  was  dres^ifd  in  my  bet  fr«K*k,  and  red  >1hh*^  and  with  a  largo 
]>eony  called  a  lirtion  J**»*i/,  in  one  hand,  and  a  tpiartcr  of  a  dollar  in  the 
other,  I  sprang  with  a  merry  lu*art  into  the  chai^\  my  iniaginatif>n  teeming; 
with  S(»ldiers  and  si<;hts,  and  supir-pliims,  and  a  vapie  thttught  of  s«»methin|; 
likv  a  hii;:«'  jriant  sitiint:  in  a  bijr  <-!iair,  overtopping  everylMMly. 

I  was  an  inci'^Hant  talki-r  while  travvllin);,  thvreforo  the  time  Kecmtrd 
short  when  I  wsis  landed,  as  I  sup|»osed,  at  my  rncle  IMiillipH*  d<H)r,  and  the 
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farmer  drove  away.  But  what  was  my  distress  at  finding  myself  among 
strangers !  Entirely  ignorant  of  my  uncle's  direction,  I  knew  not  what  to 
say.  In  vain  a  cluster  of  kind  ladies  tried  to  soothe  and  amuse  me  with 
promises  of  playmates  and  toys ;  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  intrusion  kept 
me  in  tears.  At  sunset,  the  good  farmer  returned  for  me,  and  I  burst  into  a 
new  agony  of  grief.  I  have  never  forgotten  that  long,  long  day  with  the 
kind  and  hospitable,  but  wrong  Fhillipse^.  If  this  statement  should  chance 
to  be  read  and  remembered  by  them,  at  this  far  interval,  I  beg  them  to 
receive  the  thanks  which  the  timid  girl  neglected  to  give  to  her  stranger 
friends. 

I  had  seen  scarcely  any  children's  books  except  the  Primer,  and  at  the  age 
of  ten  no  poetry  adapted  to  my  age ;  therefore,  without  presumption,  I  may 
claim  some  originality  at  an  attempt  at  an  acrostic  on  an  infant,  by  the 
name  of  Howard,  beginning : 

**  How  sweet  is  tbo  balf-opcned  rose  ! 
Ob,  bow  sweet  is  the  violet  to  view ! 
Who  receives  more  pleasure  from  tbcm/' 

Eere  it  seems  I  broke  down  in  the  acrostic  department,  and  went  on : 

**  Than  the  one  who  thinks  them  like  you  ? 
Yes,  yes,  youVe  a  sweet  little  rose, 
That  will  bloom  like  one  awhile ; 
And  then  you  will  be  like  one  still, 
For  I  hope  you  will  die  without  guile." 

The  Davidsons,  at  the  same  age,  would,  I  suppose,  have  smiled  at  this 
poor  rhyming,  but  in  vindication  of  my  ten-year-old-ship  I  nmst  remark, 
that  they  were  surrounded  by  the  educational  light  of  the  present  era,  while 
I  was  in  the  dark  age  of  1805. 

My  education  was  exceedingly  irregular,  a  perpetual  passing  from  school 
to  school,  from  my  earliest  memory.  I  drew  a  very  little,  and  worked  the 
"Babes  in  the  Wood"  on  white  satin,  with  floss  silk;  my  teacher  and  my 
grandmother  being  the  only  persons  who  recognized  in  the  remarkable  indi- 
viduals that  issued  from  my  hands  a  likeness  to  those  innocent  sufferers. 

I  taught  myself  the  English  guitar  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  from  hearing  a 
schoolmate  take  lessons,  and  ambitiously  made  a  tune,  which  I  doubt  if 
posterity  will   care  to    hear.      By  depriving  myself  of  some  luxuries,  I 
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purchased  an  instrnment,  ovit  which  my  whole  soul  was  ])our(Hl  in  joj  and 
sorrow  for  many  years.  A  dear  friend,  who  shared  my  desk  at  sch<H>l,  was 
kind  enough  to  work  out  all  my  sums  for  me  (there  were  no  blacklKMirds 
then),  while  I  wrote  a  novel  in  a  series  of  letters,  under  the  euphonious 
name  of  ''  Eugenia  Fitz  Allen. ^*  The  consequence  is  that,  so  far  as  arithmetic 
is  concerned,  I  have  l)een  subject  to  perpetual  mortification  ever  since,  mod 
shudder  to  this  day  when  any  one  asks  how  nmch  is  seven  times  nine  I 

I  never  could  remember  the  multiplication  table,  and  to  heap  coala  of 
fire  on  its  head,  set  it  to  rhyme.  I  wrote  my  scho<»l  themes  in  rhyme,  and 
instead  of  following  *'  Beauty  soon  decays,"  and  "  Cherish  no  ill  designs, ^^  in 
B  and  C,  I  surprised  my  teacher  with  Pope's  couplet : 

*'  Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll, 
Charinfl  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul.** 

My  tea<*her,  who  at  that  i>eriod  was  more  ambitious  for  me  than  I  was 
for  myself,  initiated  me  into  I^tin,  a  great  sli'p  for  that  iK^riml. 

The  desire  to  gratify  a  friend  induce<l  me  to  study  Watts'  Logic.  I  did 
commit  it  to  memory  ccmscientiously,  but  on  what  an  ungenial  soil  it  fell! 
I  think  to  this  day,  that  that  science  is  the  dryest  of  intellectual  chipa,  and 
for  sorry  quibblings,  and  self-evitlent  propositions,  syllogisms  are  only 
equalled  by  legal  instruments,  for  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  lately  seen  a 
call  for  refonn.     Spirits  of  Locke,  and  Brown,  and  Whewell,  forgive  me ! 

.Vbout  this  iK.*rio<l  I  wulkinl  four  miles  a  week  to  Boston  to  Join  a  private 
class  in  French. 

The  religious  feeling  was  always  powerful  within  me.  I  remember  in 
girlhood,  a  passionate  joy  in  lonely  prayer,  and  a  delicious  elevation,  when, 
with  uprniseil  look,  I  tHnl  my  rbaml>er  fi<M»r,  reciting  or  singing  Watts* 
Sacre<l  Lyrics.  At  sixteen  I  joined  the  comnmnion  at  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Cumbri<lge. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  made  another  sacrifice  in  dress  to  purchase  a 
Bible,  with  a  margin  sufficiently  large  to  enable  mo  to  insert  a  commentary. 
To  this  object  I  devoted  si'veral  months  of  study,  transferring  to  its  pages  ray 
deliberate  convictions. 

I  am  glad  to  class  myself  with  the  few  who  first  established  the  Sabbath 
S'h<M)l  an<l  Benevolent  Society  at  Watertown,  Ma.ssachusetts,  and  to  say  that 
I  have  endeav<)re<l,  under  all  circumstances,  wherever  my  lot  has  fallen,  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  iMK^ial  love. 
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At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  wrote  '*  Jephthah's  Rash  Vow."  I  was  gratified 
hy  the  request  of  an  introduction  from  Miss  Hannah  Adams,  the  erudite,  the 
simple-minded,  and  gentle-mannered  author  of  the  "  History  of  Religions." 
After  her  warm  expressions  of  praise  for  my  verses,  I  said  to  her : 

"Oh,  Miss  Adams,  how  strange  to  hear  a  lady  who  knows  so  much 
admire  me  I" 

"My  dear,"  replied  she,  with  her  little  lisp,  "my  writings  are  merely 
compilations,  Jephthah  is  your  own." 

This  incident  is  a  specimen  of  her  hahitual  humility. 

To  show  the  change  from  that  period,  I  will  remark,  that  when  I  learned 
that  my  verses  had  been  surreptitiously  printed  in  a  newspaper,  I  wept  bit- 
terly, and  was  as  alarmed  as  if  I  had  been  detected  in  man's  apparel. 

The  next  effusion  of  mine  was  "Jairus'  Daughter,"  which  was  inserted, 
by  request,  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  then  a  miscellany. 

A  few  years  later  I  passed  four  winters  at  Savannah,  and  still  vividly 
remember  the  love  and  sympathy  of  that  genial  community. 

In  1819,  I  married  Samuel  Gilman,  and  came  to  Charleston,  S.  0.,  where 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

In  1832,  I  commenced  editing  the  "Rose-bud,"  a  hebdomadal,  the  first 
juvenile  newspaper,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  Union.  •  Mrs.  Child  had  led  the 
way  in  her  "  Monthly  Miscellany,"  to  my  apprehension  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect works  that  have  ever  appeared  for  youth.  The  "  Rose-bud  "  gradually 
unfolded  through  seven  columns,  taking  the  title  of  the  "  Southern  Rose," 
and  being  the  vehicle  of  some  rich  literature  and  valuable  criticisms. 

From  this  periodical  I  have  reprinted  at  various  times,  the  following 
volumes : 

"Recollections  of  a  New  England  Bride;"  "Recollections  of  a  Southern 
Matron ;"  "  Ruth  Raymond,  or  Love's  Progress ;"  "  Poetry  of  Travelling  in  the 
United  States ;"  "  Tales  and  Ballads ;"  "Verses  of  a  Lifetime;"  "Letters  of 
Eliza  Wilkinson,  during  the  Invasion  of  Charleston;"  also,  several  volumes 
for  youth,  now  collected  in  one,  as  "Mrs.  Gilman's  Gift  Book."  The 
"Poetry  of  Travelling,"  "  Tales  and  Ballads,"  and  "  Eliza  Wilkinson,"  are  out 
of  print.  The  "  Oracles  from  the  Poets,"  and  "  The  Sibyl,"  which  occu- 
pied me  two  years,  are  of  later  date.  To  these  may  be  added  "  Oracles  for 
Youth." 

On  the  publication  of  the  "Recollections  of  a  New  England  Bride," 
I  received  thanks  and  congratulations  from  every  quarter,  and  I  attribute  its 
popularity  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  attempt,  in  that  particular  mode, 
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to  enter  into  the  recesses  of  American  homes  and  heartlis,  the  first  unveiling 
of  what  I  may  call  the  altar  of  the  Lares  in  our  euisine. 

I  feel  ])rou(l  to  say  that  a  chapter  in  that  work  was  among  the  first 
heralds  of  the  temperance  movement,  a  canne  to  which  I  hhall  cheerftilly 
give  my  hitcr  as  well  as  earlier  powers. 

After  the  publication  of  the  **  Poetry  of  Travellinjr,"  I  opened  to  a  notice 
in  a  review,  and  was  j^reeted  with,  "This  atfectation  will  never  do."  It 
has  amused  me  since  to  notice  how  "  this  affectation**  hiis  spread,  until  we 
have  now  the  *'  Poetry  of  Teaching/*  and  the  "Poetry  of  Science,"  etc.,  etc. 

My  only  pride  is  in  my  books  for  children.  I  have  never  thought  myself 
a  poet,  only  a  versifier ;  but  I  kn<»w  that  I  have  learned  the  way  to  youthftU 
hearts,  jmd  I  think  I  have  originated  several  styles  of  writing  for  them. 

While  dwelling  on  the  al)Ove  sketch,  I  have  dis<M)vere<l  the  difiiculty  of 
autobiography,  in  the  impossibility  c»f  referring  to  one's  faults.  Perchance 
were  I  t(»  detail  the  i>ersonal  mistakes  and  deficiencies  of  this  long  era,  I 
might  lose  tlie  sympathy  which  may  have  followe<l  me  thus  far. 

I  have  pnrjMisely  confine<l  myself  to  my  earlier  recollections,  MicTing 
that  my  writings  will  be  the  best  exponents  of  my  views  and  exi>erience.  It 
would  be  wrong,  however,  for  me  not  to  allude,  in  passing,  to  one  subject 
which  has  had  a  jK)tent  influence  on  my  life  :  I  refer  to  mesmerism  or  mag- 
netic psychology.  This  seemingly  mysterious  agency  gave  me  relief  when 
other  human  aid  was  hopeless. 

My  Heavenly  Father  has  called  me  to  varied  trials  of  joy  and  sorrow.  I 
trust  they  have  all  drawn  me  nearer  to  him.  I  have  reside<l  in  Charleston 
thirty-one  years,  and  shall  probably  make  my  final  resting-place  in  the 
l>eautiful  cemetery  adjt>ining  my  husband's  church — the  church  of  my  faith 
and  my  love. 

This  ski'tch  WJI.S  written  in  isr>4.  Since  that  time  we 
have  to  rccM»rd  the  deatli  of  Dr.  Gilnum,  and,  very  recently, 
the  publication  of  a  pure,  womanly  memorial  of  him  hy  Mrg. 
Gilman.  A  tH)Uthern  pajK^r  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the 
work : 

RtcoRM  or  ijinrRimfiKA  la  \\\v  Crmrtrry  And  BuIliHnir  of  the  rnitarian,  formerly  <leooinln*t«d  Um 
Independent  Church,  Archdale  »treet,  Charleston,  t*.  C.     Frvm  17TT  to  1*««. 

The  beautiful  monument  that  iK?riH?t nates  the  remembrance  of  the  faithful 
M?r^-iccH  and  pure  life  of  the  tender  and  truthful  Gilman^  with  ita  touching 
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adornment  of  lasting  love,  suggested  this  collection  of  epitaphs.  The  flowers 
laid  by  the  hand  of  affection  npon  that  shrine,  caused  the  generous  heart  of 
Mrs.  Gilman  to  resolve  to  do  for  others  what  had  been  done  for  one  distin- 
guished and  cherished  name.  Gratified  and  struck  with  the  fresh  delight 
with  which  the  almost  worn-out  inscriptions  on  the  old  gravestones  were 
read,  it  occurred  to  her  that  a  printed  collection  of  these  tributes  on  the 
marble  would  be  acceptable  to  the  congregation  and  circle  of  friends.  We 
have  before  us  the  execution  of  this  happy  thought.  The  pious  work  could 
not  have  fallen  into  more  fitting  hands.  The  volume  is  a  storehouse  of 
sadly  sweet  memories,  which  the  names  upon  the  stones  in  that  beautiful 
Qod^s  Acre  will  revive  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  our  readers. 

May  the  days  which  remain  to  this  estimable  woman — ^this 
"  past-master  in  the  order  of  American  female  authors  " — ^like 
the  latter  days  of  our  noble  Irving,  round  in  ripe  golden  sunset 
to  their  rest. 

THE  LOST  MAIL. 

My  cousin,  Lewis  Walpole,  from  the  earliest  childhood,  was  remarkable 
for  finding  things.  His  companions  thought  he  enjoyed  what  is  commonly 
called  good  luck,  but  a  closer  philosophy  might  say  he  was  particularly 
observing.  He  once  found  two  letters  in  a  morning  walk,  the  reward  for 
which  filled  his  pocket  with  spending  money  for  a  year ;  and  as  we  were 
rambling  together  one  day,  he  brought  up  from  the  mud  on  his  ratan  a  gold 
ring.  It  was  a  plain  ring  with  two  initials ;  and  though  no  immediate  re- 
ward followed,  it  introduced  him  to  a  friendship  which  was  like  golden 
apples  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Once  I  stepped  on  a  bit  of  dirty  paper ; 
Lewis  followed  me,  picked  it  up,  and  laid  it  in  his  little  snug  pocket-book. 
Six  weeks  after,  an  advertisement  appeared,  offering  three  hundred  dollars 
reward  for  that  very  bit  of  paper,  which  was  the  half  of  a  note  worth  as 
many  thousands. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  pins  sprang  from  the  earth  for  Lewis,  for  he  was 
never  without  a  row  of  them  in  his  waistcoat.  If  an  old  lady  was  in  want 
of  one,  Lewis  was  always  ready,  and  then  his  head  was  patted,  and  he  was 
treated  to  tit-bits.  If  a  pretty  girPs  shawl  was  to  be  fastened,  behold  Lewis' 
pin  came  forth,  and  then  sucli  a  beautiful  smile  beamed  upon  him !  If  a 
child  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  bonnet,  Lewis's  off^ered  pin  was  seized,  and 
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ho  woH  caressed  with  liim  uiid  eyes,  fur  her  presiervation  from  a  maternal 
chiding. 

Cousin  lA»wis,  some  time  since,  removed  to  the  far  West,  and  I,  his  senior 
by  a  dozen  years  (though  he  was  a  stricken  bachelor),  went  with  him  to 
dam  his  stockings  and  keep  liis  liearth  clean.  We  called  our  log  honse 
Sparrownest,  and  in  one  way  and  another  made  it  as  cozy  ns  heart  could 
wish.  What  could  i)oor  Cour*in  Lewis  find  now,  in  his  wide  fields  aitd  vast 
forests  ?  Not  pins,  certainly  ;  but  one  day,  twenty  miles  from  honje,  he  did 
find  in  the  wild  wo<m1s  a  strange  thing,  a  pretty  Irish  girl  about  sixteen  years 
old,  all  alone,  wringing  her  hands  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Cousin  Lewis  dismounted  (he  was  u  noble  horseman),  and  offered  her  awist- 
ance.     The  iK><»r  child  only  wept  the  more,  crying  out  : 

**  An<l  isn't  it  alone  in  the  wide  world  that  I  am.'' 

It  was  an  awkward  business,  but  Cousin  Lewis  knew  lK*tter  than  anybody 
how  to  do  a  kindness,  so  he  wii^d  her  eyes,  soothed  her,  and  bade  her  be  of 
good  cheer;  then  took  her  up  on  his  saddle  and  brought  her  home. 

What  big  bundle  has  Cousin  Lewis  brought  home?  thought  I,  as  he  rode 
up  to  the  door  in  the  twilight — and  great  was  my  astonishment  to  »K»e  a  red- 
oheeke<l  girl  slip  down  from  the  saddle,  with  a  shamefaceil  hM)k.  I  lK?stirred 
myself  abtnit  supjwr,  for  the  child  was  cold  and  hungry.  When  her  appetite 
was  appeased  (she  ate  a  whole  chicken,  p(M)r  thing  \)  she  began  to  cry. 

'*  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  child  ?"  said  I. 

*^  And  isn't  it  of  my  father  I'm  thinking!*'  said  she,  s^tbbing  and  wringing 
her  hands.  **  There  were  twenty  of  n«*,  big  and  little,  in  the  wag«»ns,  and  him 
in  the  front  one.  It  was  with  a  «'lever  old  lady  I  was,  in  the  afther  one,  wo 
to  take  the  charge  of  one  an<»ther,  ye  mind.  And  when  the  'orses  was 
stopiKHl  for  walthering,  I  minded  to  go  and  gather  Hime  fiowers  I  had  never 
seen  in  my  <»wn  countbry.  So  I  stitetl  myself  down  to  pull  wmie  flowers,  and 
a  bit  of  wee<l  therealNiut  lookinl  like  a  shamriK'k,  and  I  fell  a  thinkin*;  a  kind 
of  thdream  came  upon  me,  and  I  was  at  play  with  Kathleen  and  the  girls, 
and  thin  we  were  for  throwing  peat  at  Hennot,  and   I)erm(»t  made  a^  if  to 

kiss  me,  the  impudent ,  and  I  slapped  him  on  the  face,  and  thin  I  knew 

nothin'  more  until  I  starte<l  up  and  found  mysi-lf  alone.  The  wagons  were 
gone,  the  owls  were  luNitin',  and  the  night  ciimin'  on.  Then  I  shuuti'd,  and 
cried,  and  raved,  and  ran  till  my  feet  fuiliKl  me.  and  my  heart  was  jist  like 
to  break  in  tw«),  when  the  masther  (here  she  maile  a  low  Ciiurte^y  to  (\)usin 
Lewis)  came  along  like  the  light,  on  a  dark  night,  and  tiHik  c<iiiipas<«if>n  on 
the  iNM»r  girl ;  and  she  will  love  him  all  her  days  for  his  g<NN]ness,  she 
will." 
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With  that,  Cousin  Lewis  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  I  punched 
the  fire. 

So  Dora  hecame  one  of  us,  and  she  sang  about  Sparrownest  like  a  young 
bird,  with  a  natural  sigh  now  and  then  for  her  father. 

Did  Cousin  Lewis  find  anything  else  in  the  forest  ?  Listen.  As  he  was 
riding  on  horseback,  in  his  deliberate  way,  on  the  far  outskirts  of  his  fields, 
he  saw  something  wJiite  scattered  among  the  green  herbage.  He  spurred 
his  horse  toward  the  spot.  It  was  strewed  with  letters,  which  were  dashed 
with  mud  and  rain.  Cousin  Lewis  alighted,  and  quietly  deposited  them  all 
in  his  saddle-bags. 

Dora  and  I  had  made  a  blazing  fire,  for  the  night  was  chilly,  and  while  I 
was  knitting,  she  trod  about  with  a  light  step,  laying  the  cloth  for  supper, 
and  singing  an  Irish  air  about  "  Dermot,  my  dear."  When  Cousin  Lewis 
came  in,  she  sprang  toward  him  with  such  joy,  and  hung  his  hat  on  a  peg, 
and  put  his  heavy  saddle-bags  in  one  corner,  and  brought  him  water  to  bathe 
his  hands,  and  helped  to  draw  off*  his  great  boots.  He  looked  very  fondly  on 
her.  You  would  not  have  thought  he  was  so  much  older  than  she,  for  his 
hair  was  curling  and  black  as  the  raven's ;  mine  has  been  grey  many  years. 

At  supper.  Cousin  Lewis  told  us  about  the  letters.  I  confess,  old  as  I  am, 
I  could  scarcely  keep  my  hands  from  the  saddle-bags,  and  I  thought  Dora 
would  have  torn  them  open. 

''  We  shall  have  a  rainy  day  to-morrow,"  said  Cousin  Lewis  in  his  quiet 
way,  "  and  will  want  amusement ;  besides,  our  Yankee  clock  points  to  bed- 
time." 

"Masther,  dear,"  said  Dora,  imploringly,  "the  lethers  will  not  slape  a 
wink  for  wanting  to  be  read." 

"  We  must  keep  them  locked  up,  my  love,  as  we  do  restless  children," 
said  Cousin  Lewis,  and  I  think  I  saw  him  kiss  the  hand  that  struggled  to  take 
the  key  of  the  saddle-bags  away  from  him.  No  wonder  he  felt  young,  for  he 
was  very  straight  and  graceful. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  assembled  at  breakfast,  the  rain  descended 
in  that  determined  style  which  announces  a  regular  outpouring  for  the  day. 

Dora  and  I  glanced  at  the  saddle-bags ;  Cousin  Lewis  smiled. 

"  Have  you  settled  it  with  your  conscience,"  said  he,  "  whether  those 
letters  should  be  read  ?     There  has  evidently  been  a  mail  robbery." 

"  You  wouldn't  in  rason  be  after  sendin'  the  letthers  away,  poor  things," 
said  Dora,  "  when  they  were  left  in  the  forests.  And  it  wasn't  that  ye  did 
tome,  any  how !" 

Cousin  Lewis  looked  down,  and  sighed,  and  smiled.     I  could  not  t^ll 
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whether  ho  wa;)  thinking  of  the  letters  or  I>oru,  hut  I  noticed,  when  h« 
smiled,  how  white  and  even  his  teeth  were. 

Arter  stiine  dist'ussion,  we  decided  that  no  seal  wits  to  l»e  hroken  where 
the  superscription  was  le^ihle,  hut  that  it  was  right  and  i»n»per  that  we 
should  constitute  ourselves  a  cnnnnittee  to  de<'ide  which  of  them  were  in  A 
state  to  return  to  the  |M»st-<)tlico.  Cousin  Lewis  wits  ap|K»inted  reader. 
While  he  gave  us  the  contents  of  the  following,  Dora  amused  herself  hy 
treading  on  (.'arh/s  paw,  who  looked  up  in  her  face  and  whimi>ered.  Tlie 
date  was  erased 

"  Dkau  JrnoF.:  You  will  lie  surprised  to  learn  that  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  has  taken 
the  lield  against  us.     What   will  European  cahinets  niv  when  sucli  addle- 

heiuled  fellows  f«»rm  a  part  of  our  government  ?     B ,  is  up  and  doing. 

You  must  he  on  the  alert,  and  circumvent  these  movements  if  |MKsihle.  The 
Secretarvship  may  yet  he  sei'ured  hy  a  general  canvassing.  T.  and  J.  are  fit 
tools.  Take  <'are  t)f  S.,  and  give  a  .sop  to  the  old  C'erherus  on  the  Islund. 
Keep  the  date  in  mind,  as" 

The  rc*«t  of  the  writing  was  ohliteratetl.  The  next  letter  made  Dora  sti»p 
play  in;;  with  Tarh/s  j»aw. 

*'  PuiLAliKLrniA,  KTC. 

*•  Dkau  HrssKLL :  I  received  the  lMM»ks  safely  and  thank  ytiu.  After  look- 
ing them  over,  I  had  an  <Mld  dream,  and  was  awoke  with  my  <iwn  excessive 
laughter.  It  is  utterly  preposterous  that  a  staid  lawyer,  half  a  century  old, 
should  ho  dreaming  such  dreams. 

•*  I  dreamed  that  I  wa«*  Mowing  soap  huhhlen  out  of  a  clay  pilK\  a  thing  I 

have  not  done  since  you  and  I  were  htiys  at  Fi<«hkill.     One  at^er  another 

they  tloate<l  otV.  pm-tically  enough  :   now  rising  gracefully  in  the  sunU^anM, 

and  now  exploding  sottly  on  the  turf  at  my  feet.     At  length  one,  the  king  of 

the  re^t,  grew  and  grew  at  the  end  of  my  pi|>e,  until  it  U'eame  jis  large  as  a 

wa«ih  ha»»in.     It  fell  and  lay  miling  ahout,  otferin::  heautiful  pri^natic  hue* 

to  the  eye,  when  pre-k-ntly  a  little  >4{uare-no*iiMl  pig  came  grunting  towanl  it. 

Twice  he  snu-lt  it  and  tried  tti  turn  it.  hut  retreated  as  it  rolleil  toward  liim. 

Again  he  sivined  to  gather  up  hi^  ei»ura;re,  and  thru<«tin:;  his  s^piare  •*nont 

again«»t  it,  it  exphHU'd  with  a  noiM'  like  a  pi-tul.     I/ittle  Miuarennse  ran  a*  if 

for  lite  and  death,  and   I  awoke  in  a  jMJsitive  Jler^•pirati<^n  with  exoe^w  i»f 

lan;rhter. 

"interpretation  «if 

'•  your 

'•James  Col—." 
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Dora  shouted  with  glee  at  this  droll  description,  and  her  interest  was 
kept  awake  by  the  following,  written  evidently  by  a  relation  of  a  certain 
popular  character : 

"Mrs  Sippi 
"  West  End  or  A  merry  K. 

"  Dear  Velleb  :  Wot  with  my  see  sickness  and  warious  causes,  its  bin 
utterly  onpossible  for  me  to  rite  to  you,  tho'  it  warnt  for  want  of  thinkin'  on 
you,  as  the  thief  said  to  the  constable.  Wos  you  ever  see  sick,  cousin  Veller? 
If  you  wos,  you  would  say  that  you  felt  in  the  sitivation  of  a  barrel  of  licker, 
that*s  rolled  over  and  over  agin  its  vill.  A  most  mortifyin'  thing  happen^ 
a  board  the  wessel.  You  know,  my  lovin'  cozen,  the  jar  of  bake  beans  you 
put  aboard  for  my  private  eatin'.  Wot  should  the  stewhard  do,  but  set  it 
atop  of  three  basins  in  my  stateroom,  and  won  day  wen  the  ladies  wos  eatin' 
lunch,  there  come  an  awful  lurch  of  the  see,  the  wich  burstin'  open  my  door, 
driv  the  whole  concern  into  the  cabin.  The  beans  was  mouldy  beyond 
account,  and  smelt  werry  wilely,  as  the  pig  said  wen  he  vent  to  his  neigh- 
bor's pen.  The  beans  was  awfully  griddle  about  the  floor  under  the  ladies' 
feet,  who  scrambled  up  into  the  cheers.  I  put  my  head  out  of  my  birth  to 
explain,  and  was  taken  with  an  awful  qualm  in  the  midst  of  a  pology. 

"Give  my  love  to  miss ,  and  tell  her  the  Merry  cans  have  been  quite 

shy  of  my  letter  of  introducshun  from  her.  Fm  jealous  she  didn't  move  in 
sich  respectable  society  as  me,  or  else  she  made  a  mistake,  as  the  dissector 
said  wen  he  got  hold  of  a  live  body.  I  ain't  seen  a  drunken  lady,  nor  a 
young  woman  married  to  her  grandfather,  nor  a  hypocriticle  parson  since  I 
left  the  wessel. 

"  I  vill  write  agin  as  ever  I  get  to  Mis  Soreeye. 

"  Your  loven  cozen 

"  Timothy." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  Sparrownest  rang  with  our  mirth,  for  little 
matters  move  one  in  the  country.  Dora  laughed  until  she  cried,  but  her 
mood  was  soon  changed  when  Cousin  Lewis,  in  his  pathetic  tones,  read  the 
next  letter. 

"  Father  :  I  take  my  pen  in  desperation,  not  in  hope — and  yet  perhaps, 
when  you  know  that  the  body  of  my  child  lies  beside  me  without  my  having 
the  means  to  buy  him  a  shroud,  you  may  relent.  Poor  Edward  is  stretched 
on  his  hard  mattress  beside  the  boy,  and  his  hollow  cough  rings  fearfully 
through  the  empty  room.      Oh,   father,   if  he  had  but  that  old  sofa  you 
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buuished  to  the  garret  on  the  iii^ht  «>f  my  hirth-duy  hall !  Yim  will  think 
iiie  onizy  to  wiy  ku,  hut  }'t)U  are  a  murderer,  father.  My  Iniy  iHimI  fiir 
want  of  iionrishment,  aiwl    yuu  are  miinlering  Edwanl  to4»,  the  l^eM,  the 

noblest .     Oh,  Heaven,  to  think  of  the  w>ft  IkhIh  in  your  vacant  roomn, 

and  the  {plt-edgi*d  cups  from  whieh  you  drink  your  odorouM  tea.  with  that 
white  sugar  sparkling  like  diamonds !  I  have  just  given  iMX)r  Edwanl  hi.n 
nauseous  draught  in  a  tin  vessel.  I  liave  not  had  time  to  elean->e  it  hinev 
my  hahy  was  ill. 

"My  haby— how  tranquilly  he  riM>I  Would  that  Edward  and  I  might 
lie  down  beside  him  I 

"Father,    will    (i<m1    treat  his  erring  <'hildren  as  ynu  do?      *  I.iki-  a**  a 

father   pitieth    his  ehildrun ' Oh,    Father  in  Hcavcn,  art    thou   like 

mine  V* 

*' A  change  has  onne  iipon  Edward,  latht-r;  he  i*»  d\ing dead/' 

Dora  laid  lu-r  head  upon  the  tabU*  in  tears,  but  hbe  H«Hin  wifieil  hvr 
eyes,  and  listened  with  feminine  intvri-.-t  to  anotlur  K-tttr. 

*'  Xkw  York. 
**I)EAR  l8AnF.i.:  You  must  not  fail  to  bo  here  on  the  '21st  nf  lu-xt  mt»nth 
as  my  first  bri<Usnuiid.  I  can  tjiko  no  excu^*.  My  dri•^^  i-  in-rfert ;  pajm 
imiN»rte<l  it  for  me.  TluTe  is  and  shall  bt-  no  copy  in  the  t-ity.  The  f>earU 
too  are  exipiisiti'ly  nniqu*-.  You  can  form  si>mf  judgment  of  what  will  be 
necessary  for  your  i»wn  dre^s  by  mine.  Of  ctiursc  you  mu«Jt  be  lese  ele- 
gant than  the  bride. 

**  Fro<-k  with  laco  trimmings  ott* $150 

*•  Veil Ro 

"  Pooki't  liandk^rt-hief  (the  «Hviiie  thing!)  ....  20 

•'  Embroidered  glove-i 3 

"  Slid  s                 2  W 

"  Stockings 5 

*'  Embroidered  ^'arf 10 

•'  Set  of  |M-arN 2*10 

"  nou(|uot  of  natural  flowers 5 

**  Come,  dearest  IsaU-l.  and  witness  my  dres**  and  my  fern'ity  I 

"Your  own 

"ElT.ANoR. 

»*P.  S. — You  kn«»w  you  must  a|>pcar  with  me  ow  Sunday.  Mamma  haA 
bought  me  a  heaven  of  a  bonnet  with  feathers.*' 
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Dora  rolled  up  her  eyes.  "And  isn't  it  feathers  that's  to  make  that 
bird  ?"  said  she.  Upon  which  she  began  to  speculate  on  her  own  wants  if 
she  should  be  married,  and  decided  that  ten  dollars  would  be  an  ample  dower 
for  her. 

And  now  the  impatient  girl's  fingers  were  again  thrust  into  the  saddle- 
bags, but  as  she  drew  out  several  letters,  I  observed  that  the  superscription 
on  one  arrested  her  attention.  She  became  very  pale,  broke  the  seal  impetu- 
ously, and  glanced  at  the  signature.  A  joyous  flush  came  over  her  cheeks 
she  danced  about,  waving  the  letter  in  the  air,  caught  me  round  the  neck 
and  kissed  me,  and  threw  herself  into  Cousin  Lewis'  arms  in  a  passion  of 
tears.    When  she  could  speak,  she  sobbed  out : 

"  And  isn't  it  father's  own  handwriting,  darlings?  and  isn't  he  at  Louis- 
ville, weeping  for  his  own  Dora  ?  And  will  not  the  masther "  (here  she 
disengaged  herself  from  Cousin  Lewis,  and  stood  before  hira  with  her  accus- 
tomed courtesy)  "  take  poor  Dora  to  the  father  that's  her  own  ?" 

Cousin  Lewis  was  startled. 

*'  I  had  hoped,"  said  he,  gravely,  "  that  is.  Cousin  Rachel  and  I  had  hoped, 
that  Sparrownest  would  have  been  your  home  for  life,  Dora." 

Dora  looked  down,  embarrassed,  for  my  Cousin  Lewis'  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her,  and  they  were  very  black  and  sparkling,  though  he  was  a  stricken 
bachelor. 

I  withdrew  toward  the  window,  but  did  not  altogether  look  away.  I 
saw  Cousin  Lewis  take  Dora's  hand ;  I  saw  Dora  blush  all  up  to  the  eye- 
brows; I  heard  Cousin  Lewis  speak  in  a  pleading  tone.  One  would  not  have 
thought  him  an  old  bachelor  by  his  voice.  I  saw  little  Dora  tremble,  her 
heart  seemed  starting  from  her  bosom,  and  she  began  to  cry. 

"I  will  not  distress  you,"  said  Cousin  Lewis,  tenderly.  "Tell  me  all 
your  feelings,  as  you  are  wont  to  do.  Can  you  love  me,  and  be  my 
wedded  wife  ?" 

Dora  looked  up  through  her  tears.    Her  eyes  shone  sweetly. 

"  I  will  love  the  masther  to  the  day  of  my  death  and  after,"  said  she, 
"  but  thin  I  will  love  Dermot  better,  and  it  is  a  sin  is  that." 

Cousin  Lewis  dropped  her  hand  abruptly,  and  left  the  room.  He  stayed 
away  an  hour,  and  then  calmly  prepared  for  Dora's  journey.  And  now 
I  never  hear  him  speak  her  name. 
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MY  KXITTINO-WORK. 

Yonth's  bwlrt  have  oikmI  aiwl  fallen  troiii  iiiy  life's  expanding;  tree, 
And  «)l»erer  fruits  have  ripened  on  its  hardened  stalks  for  iiie; 
N'o  loiij^er  with  a  hiioyant  utep  I  tread  my  iJiltrriin  way. 
And  eurtli's  horizon  closer  bends  from  liastenin^  day  to  day. 

Xo  nuire  with  ourions  quotirninfr  I  scm-k  tlie  fervid  crowd. 
Nor  to  ambition's  ^'litterin*;  shrine  I  feel  my  spirit  lM»we<l; 
Hut,  us  bewitchinjr  tlatteries  fn»m  worMly  ones  depart, 
Love's  circle  narrows  deeply  about  my  quiet  heart. 

Home  joys  come  thronpn^  round  me,  brijrht,  blesse<l,  jrentlo,  kind; 
The  s<»cial  meal,  the  tire^ide  book,  unfettered  mind  with  mind : 
The  unsou^rht  son^r  tliat  a'^ks  no  praise,  but  spirit-stirr©<i  and  freo, 
Wakes  up  within  the  thoujrhtful  soul  remembered  nieliKly. 

Nor  shall  my  humble  knitting-trork  inu^^  unrepirdeil  here. 
The  faithful  friend  who<i!\  hits  ehased  a  furrow  or  a  tear. 
Who  comes  with  still  unwearie<l  round  to  cheer  my  failing  eye, 
.Vnd  bid  the  eurse  of  enitni  from  its  polisheil  weapons  tly. 

Compart ii'nahiir  tnittirig-trorkf  when  grayer  friends  depart. 
Thou  hold'M  thy  busy  station  ever  very  near  my  heart; 
.\nd  when  no  s<K'ial  livinjr  tnue**  to  Muijiatliy  apiK*al, 
I  hear  a  jjentle  aceeiit  fn»m  thy  softly  chishin;;  steel. 

Mif  ktiittihtj-irork' !  my  knitfih*j-irnrk  '  a  contidant  art  thou, 
A^J  sm«H»th  and  shiniiifr  on  my  lap  thou  TuM  be^fide  me  now: 
Th«iU  know'^t  •mmiu*  stories  nf  my  thou;rht*i  the  many  may  not  know. 
As  round  and  round  the  ar<-u*«tnmed  path  my  carefid  tin^ri^rs  (?o. 

Street,  l^//<;i^  quitt  knifting-trork  /  thou  intemipte^t  ni»t 
My  reveries  and  pleasant  thuujfhts,  forjrettin-:  and  fur^rot ! 
I  take  thee  up.  and  lay  thee  down,  and  Um*  thee  as  I  may, 
And  not  a  c  mtr.idictinfr  word  thy  burnished  lips  will  say. 
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My  m&ralizing  hnitting-work  !  thy  threads  most  aptly  show 
How  evenly  around  life's  span  onr  busy  threads  should  go ; 
And  if  a  stitch  perchance  should  drop,  as  life's  frail  stitches  will, 
How,  if  we  patient  take  it  up,  the  work  may  prosper  still. 


THE  PLANTATION. 

Farewell,  awhile  the  city's  hum 

Where  busy  footsteps  fall. 
And  welcome  to  my  weary  eye 

The  planter's  friendly  hall. 

Here  let  me  rise  at  early  dawn, 
And  list  the  mockbird's  lay. 

That,  warbling  near  our  lowland  home, 
Sits  on  the  waving  spray. 

Then  tread  the  shady  avenue. 

Beneath  the  cedar's  gloom, 
Or  gum-tree,  with  its  flickered  shade, 

Or  chinquapin's  perfume. 

The  myrtle-tree,  the  orange  wild, 

The  cypress'  flexile  bough. 
The  holly  with  its  polished  leaves. 

Are  all  before  me  now. 

There  towering  with  imperial  pride, 

The  rich  magnolia  stands. 
And  here,  in  softer  loveliness, 

The  white-bloomed  bay  expands. 


The  long  grey  moss  hangs  gracefully, 

Idly  I  twine  its  wreaths. 
Or  stop  to  catch  the  fragrant  air 

The  frequent  blossom  breathes. 
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Life  wakes  around — the  red  lurd  dartD 
Like  llaiiie  from  tree  to  tree ; 

The  whii>-[KM>r>wi11  coiii[iluiiiH  ulone, 
Tlie  robin  whistles  free. 

The  friglitened  Imre  Houds  by  my  path, 
And  >eeks  the  thicket  ni^Ii : 

The  squirrel  eliinhs  tlie  hickory  Um^h, 
nicnee  \Hn.'\tA  with  careful  eye. 

Tlie  hiinunint;-hird,  with  liusy  wine. 
In  ruin  how  l»eauty  moves, 

Ahove  the  trnnipet-l>hiss<»m  thmti^ 
And  sipH  the  tuhe  he  hives. 

Triumphant  to  yon  withered  pine. 

The  Miarin^;  eajrle  tlies 
Thi-re  huilds  her  eyry  'mid  tlie  clouds. 

And  man  and  heaven  defies. 

The  hunter's  bu^lc  echoes  near, 
And  see— his  weary  train. 

With  minjrled  howlint;  scent  the  woodi, 
( )r  scour  the  oi>en  plain. 

Yi»n  skilf  is  darting;  from  the  cove. 
And  list  the  neprii's  !»<»njr. 

The  thi'iiie.  hi-*  owner  and  Ids  Inmt — 
While  jrlide  the  crew  ah»n^. 

And  when  the  K-adin^  v(»ic(*  \*  lost, 
Keci'din^  frnm  the  ^hon-, 

His  hrotlu-r  iMMitmcn  swell  the  strain 
In  chorus  with  the  oar. 
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TO  THE  UR8ULINE8. 

Oh  pure  and  gentle  ones,  within  your  ark 

Securely  rest  1 
Blue  he  the  sky  ahove — ^your  quiet  bark — 

By  soft  winds  blest ! 

Still  toil  in  duty  and  commune  with  heaven, 

World- weaned  and  free ; 
Qod  to  his  humblest  creatures  room  has  given, 

And  space  to  be. 

Space  for  the  eagle  in  the  vaulted  sky 

To  plume  his  wing — 
Space  for  the  ring-dove  by  her  young  to  lie. 

And  softly  sing. 

Space  for  the  sun-flower,  bright  with  yellow  glow 

To  court  the  sky — 
Space  for  the  violet,  where  the  wild  woods  grow 

To  live  and  die. 

Space  for  the  ocean  in  its  giant  might. 

To  swell  and  rave- 
Space  for  the  river,  tinged  with  rosy  light, 

Where  green  banks  wave. 

Space  for  the  sun  to  tread  his  path  in  might, 

And  golden  pride — 
Space  for  the  glow-worm,  calling,  by  her  light. 

Love  to  her  side. 

Then  pure  and  gentle  ones,  within  your  ark 

Securely  rest! 
Blue  be  the  skies  above,  and  your  still  bark 

By  kind  winds  blest. 
5 
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MY   PLVZZA. 

My  piazza!  my  piazza!  some  boast  their  lordly  halK 
Where  8<)ftene<l  gleam  of  curtained  lij^lit  on  golden  treasnro  falls, 
Where  pictures  in  ancestral  rank  hn^k  stately  side  by  side, 
And  forms  of  beauty  and  of  grace  move  on  in  living  pride! 

I  envy  not  tlie  gorgeousness  that  decks  the  crowde<l  room, 
Where  vai»es  with  exotic  llowers  throw  nut  their  sick  perfume. 
With  carpets  where  the  slipi)ere<l  f«K»t  sinks  m\\  in  downy  swell, 
An<l  mirrored  walls  reflect  the  cheek  where  dimpled  beauties  dwell. 

My  fresh  and  cool  piazza !  I  seek  the  healthy  breeze 
That  circles  round  thy  shading  vines  and  softly-waving  trees. 
With  step  on  step  monotonous,  1  tread  thy  level  flo<»r. 
And  muse  upon  the  sacred  past,  or  calmly  look  before. 

My  bright  and  gay  piazza!  I  love  thee  in  the  hour. 
When  morning  decks  with  dewy  gems  the  wavy  blade  and  flower. 
When  the  binl  alights  and  sings  his  song  u|M>n  the  neighlN)ring  tree. 
As  if  his  notes  were  only  made  to  cheer  himself  and  me. 

My  cool  and  fresh  ]>iazza!  I  love  thee  when  the  sun 
His  long  and  fervid  circuit  o'er  the  burning  earth  has  run  ; 
I  joy  to  watch  his  parting  light  loom  upwanl  tt»  the  eye. 
And  view  tlie  i>encil-touch  shade  off,  and  then  in  softness  die. 

My  s4K'iable  piazza!  I  prize  thy  quiet  talk. 

When  ami  in  ann  with  one  I  love,  I  tread  the  accustomed  walk : 

Or  h>ll  within  our  nH'king-chairs,  not  over  nice  or  wise. 

And  yield  the  careless  confldence,  where  heart  to  heart  replies. 

My  piazza,  my  piazza!  my  spirit  oft  rejoices. 

When  fnmi  thy  distant  nooks  I  hear  the  sound  of  youthful  voices; 

The  <*arcloss  jest,  the  bursting  laugh,  the  carnl  wildly  gay. 

Or  cheerful  step  with  exercise  that  crowns  the  studious  day. 
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My  beautiful  piazza!  thou  hast  thy  nightly  boast, 
When  brightly  in  the  darkened  sky  appear  the  heavenly  host ; 
Arcturus  glows  more  brilliantly  than  monarchs'  blazing  gem, 
And  fair  Corona  sits  enshrined,  like  angels^  diadem. 

My  loved  and  lone  piazza !  the  dear  ones  have  departed, 

And  each  their  nightly  pillow  seek,  the  young  and  happy -hearted ; 

I  linger  still,  a  solemn  hush  is  brooding  o^er  the  skies, 

A  solemn  hush  upon  the  earth  in  tender  silence  lies. 

I  feel  as  if  a  spirit- wing  came  near  and  brushed  my  heart. 
And  bade,  before  I  yield  to  sleep,  earth's  heavy  cares  depart ; 
Father,  in  all  simplicity,  I  breathe  the  prayer  I  love, 
0  watch  around  my  slumbering  form,  or  take  my  soul  above ! 
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Mrs.  Cakounk  IIowakd  Glovkk,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Gil- 
man,  was  bom  and  educated  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Married  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  she  was  left  a  widow  at  twenty-three,  and 
has  since  resided  with  her  three  oq)han  children  at  the  home  of 
her  j)arents. 

Gracefully  veiling  herself  with  the  maiden  name  of  her 
mother,  she  contributed  many  choice  poems  and  talcs  to  the 
leading  magazines  of  the  South,  and  has  been,  to  children 
especially,  a  sweet  interpreter  of  poetry  and  romance. 

Mrs.  (ylover  is  best  known,  however,  as  the  author  of 
*'  Vernon  Grove,  or  Hearts  as  they  Are,-'  a  novel  of  extensive 
circulation,  jmblished  in  1S5S  by  Messrs.  Rudd  &  Carleton. 
This  work  appeared  first  as  a  serial  in  the  columns  of  the 
'"  Southern  Literarj-  Messenger,''  and  was  brought  out  in  tK>ok 
form  without  the  name  of  the  author  ;  but  its  skillful  construc- 
tion, the  grace  of  its  style,  and  its  artistic  and  analytic  j)ower, 
soon  attracted  attention,  and  called  out  the  most  favorable 
notices  from  the  prc*ss. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  "  Atlanti<r  Monthly  "  of 
Januar}-,  1S59,  as  an  assurance  that,  though  trit»d  by  the  highest 
critical  standard  of  New  England,  *'  Venion  Grove ''  has  not 
been  found  wanting. 

ThiH  volume  iimken  n  pleasiiiit  addition  to  the  liglit  reading?  of  tlie  dar. 
It  is  the  more  welcome  as  coming;  from  n  new  field ;  for  we  Iwlievt-  that  th<* 
veil  of  Ht^oreoy  with  reganl  to  it8  authonthip  has  been  «>  far  blown  aside. 
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that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  say  that,  although  it  is  written  by  a  lady  of 
New  England  birth,  it  may  he  most  properly  claimed  as  a  part  of  the  litera- 
ture of  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  regular  novel,  although  a  short  one.  It  is  an 
interesting  story,  of  marked,  but  not  improbable  incidents,  involving  a  very 
few  well-distinguished  characters,  who  fall  into  situations  to  display  which 
requires  nice  analysis  of  the  mind  and  heart— developed  in  graceful  and 
flowing  narrative,  enlivened  by  natural  and  spirited  conversation. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  one  of  refined  taste  and  high  culture.  The 
people  in  it,  with  scarce  an  exception,  are  people  who  mean  to  be  good,  and 
who  are  handsome,  polite,  accomplished  and  rich,  or,  at  least,  surrounded  by 
the  conveniences  and  even  luxuries  of  life.  It  is  a  story,  too,  for  the  most 
part,  of  cultivated  enjoyment.  There  are  sufferings  and  sorrows  depicted  in 
it,  it  is  true;  without  them  it  would  be  no  representation  of  real  life,  which 
it  does  not  fail  to  be.  Some  tears  will  undoubtedly  be  shed  over  it,  but  the 
sufferings  and  sorrows  are  such  that  we  feel  they  are,  after  all,  leading  to 
happiness ;  and  we  are  not  made  to  dwell  upon  pictures  of  unnecessary 
misery  or  unavailing  misfortune.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we 
are  speaking  of  a  namby-pamby  tale  of  the  luxuries  and  successes  of  what  is 
called  "  high  life,"  for  this  hook  has  nothing  of  that  character.  We  mean 
only  to  point  out,  as  far  as  we  may  without  entering  upon  the  story  itself, 
that  it  tells  of  pleasant  people,  in  pleasant  circumstances,  among  whom  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  the  reader  for  a  time  to  be*  Many  a  novel  "  ends  well "  that 
keeps  us  in  a  shudder  or  "  worry  "  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Here  we 
see  the  enjoyment  as  we  go  along.  Indeed,  a  leading  characteristic  of 
"  Vernon  Grove  "  is  the  extremely  good  taste  with  which  it  is  conceived  and 
written ;  and  so  we  no  more  meet  with  offensive  descriptions  of  vulgar  show 
and  luxury  than  we  do  with  those  of  squalor  or  moral  turpitude. 

It  is  a  book  marked  by  a  high  tone  of  moral  and  religious  as  well  as 
artistic  and  Aesthetic  culture.  Without  being  made  the  vehicle  of  any  set 
theories  in  philosophy  or  art,  without  (so  far  as  we  know)  "inculcating"  any 
special  moral  axiom,  it  embodies  much  good  teaching  and  suggestions  witli 
regard  to  music  and  painting,  and  many  worthy  lessons  for  the  mind  and 
heart.  This  is  done  as  it  sliould  be,  by  the  apparently  natural  development 
of  the  story  itself.  For,  as  we  have  said,  the  book  is  really  a  novel,  and  will 
be  read  as  a  novel  should  be,  for  the  story — and  not,  in  the  first  instance  and 
with  deliberation,  with  the  critical  desire  to  find  out  what  lessons  it  teaches, 
or  what  sentiments  it  inspires. 

The  narrative  covers  a  space  of  several  years,  but  it  is  so  told  that  we 
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oro  furnished  with  det^iiU  rather  than  ^neralities ;  and  particular  soeneR, 
events,  and  conversations  are  8et  forth  vividly  and  minutely.  The  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery,  and  of  works  of  art,  many  of  which  come  natormDj 
into  the  story,  show  a  cultivate<l  and  ohservant  eye,  and  a  command  of 
judicious  language.  The  characters  are  well  developed,  and  with  an  uniiii- 
portant  exception,  there  is  nothing  introduced  into  the  book  that  is  not 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  tlie  story.  **  Vernon  Grove  "  will  commend 
itself  to  all  readers  who  like  works  of  fiction  that  are  lively  and  healthy  too; 
and  will  give  its  author  high  rank  among  the  lady  novelist^)  of  our  day  and 
country. 

ADVENTrUE    IX   THE   CAVE. 

When  Sybil  turned  from  her  examination  of  the  crystals  she  found  that 
the  party  had  gone,  but  feeling  no  ditficulty  about  following  them,  turned 
into  the  nearest  chamber  which  she  observinl,  sup[>o8ing  it  to  lie  the  only 
one  besides  that  by  which  she  had  entered,  and  pursued  its  winding  coorse 
for  some  distance.  At  length,  being  a  little  anxicms  al»out  not  liaving  over- 
taken them,  she  called  several  times  but  with  no  res^nmse,  until  a  thongfat  of 
terror  came  to  her,  blanching  her  face  and  causing  her  limbs  to  tremble, — 
tfu  thought  of  being  h»t — and  she  quickene<l  her  pace,  not  knowing  that 
each  step  led  her  further  from  her  friends. 

At  last  the  truth  burst  up<m  her  that  she  was  indeed  alone  and  for- 
s.iken  in  that  terrible  jjaoe,  so  full  of  unsoen  [)erils.  The  moment  was 
:i  fearful  one  in  which  she  realiziMl  her  situation ;  she  shoute<l  in  agony 
for  help,  she  called  upon  Vernon  until  her  voice  grew  hoarse  and  only 
whispered  vainly  his  name ;  her  eyes  peered  into  the  darkness  until  they 
were  blcxKl-shot  with  the  straining ;  a  cold  chill  crept  over  her ;  her  voice 
grew  fainter  in  its  hoarse  whispers  and  perfectly  unmanageable;  her  limbs 
were  faint.  Pau*«ing  awliile  to  reflect  upon  her  situation,  a  vision  of  the 
poor  K)st  guide,  of  whom  she  ha<l  heard,  came  to  her  memory,  and  she 
determined  that  slio  would  remain  stationary,  hoping  that  some  one  woold 
compassi<mately  follow  her  to  t!»e  apartment  where  she  was;  it  was  better 
to  do  that,  she  thought,  than  to  rush  on  into  some  unseen  peril.  Still  the 
remembrance  of  the  lost  guide  would  not  depart  from  her;  [>erha|>s  even 
now  she  might  be  treading  upon  his  l>ones,  and  with  that  sickening  thongtit 
s!ie  raisi'd  her  lantern  to  s<*e  if  the  place  were  at  all  familiar  to  her,  and 
to  assure  hersi'lf  that  at  least  no  unsightly  skeleton  kept  her  company;   bnt 
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moving  one  step  fnrther  on,  her  foot  stmck  upon  some  unseen  obstacle, 
throwing  lier  down  upon  the  ground,  while  her  lantern  was  rudely  forced 
from  her  hand  by  the  shock ;  the  light  flickered  more  brightly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  was  entirely  extinguished,  leaving  her  upon  the  cold  slimy  ground 
in  utter  darkness.  Groping  about,  she  raised  herself  from  her  prostrate 
attitude,  and  leaning  against  a  broken  stalagmite  formation,  gave  herself  up 
to  retrospection  and  prayer. 

As  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  about  to  be  drowned,  a  panorama  of 
his  whole  life  is  presented  in  an  instant  of  time,  so  did  Sybil  Gray  conjure 
up  all  the  past  scenes  of  her  life,  and  all  whom  in  her  short  career  she  had 
ever  known.  First  she  thought  of  her  grandmother,  who  had  been  alike 
father  and  mother  to  her,  lying  at  home  lonely  and  ill,  with  no  tender  hands 
of  grandchild  or  relation  to  arrange  her  pillows  or  smooth  down  her  scant 
grey  locks ;  then  of  Isabel,  so  kind  and  yet  so  changeable,  sometimes  treating 
her  as  a  companion,  and  then  as  a  child  or  plaything ;  of  Vernon  and  his 
helpless  blindness,  of  his  devotion  to  her  through  the  long  years  of  the  past 
— what  could  he,  what  would  he  do  without  her  ?  Then  Florence's  superb 
eyes  flashed  upon  her  in  the  darkness,  and  she  thought  of  her ;  would  she 
guide  and  guard  him  when  they  had  relinquished  all  hope  of  finding  her,  and 
would  he  c^  her  his  ray  of  light  in  the  darkness,  and  would  they  become 
reconciled  and  love  each  other  as  they  once  did  ?  Then  the  perfect  happi- 
ness of  the  young  bride  and  bridegroom  came  to  her  mind,  and  she  mur- 
mured to  herself  how  sweet  it  must  be  to  love  and  to  bo  loved,  and  to  have 
one  in  the  wide  world  who  would  be  glad  to  hear  every  thought  as  it  came 
unstudied  from  the  mind,  and  to  sit  with  clasped  hands,  as  they  did,  feeling 
sure  that  they  were  dear  to  each  other.  Then  at  length  her  vivid  imagina- 
tion wandered  to  Europe,  that  world  of  wonders,  where  Albert  Linwood 
painted  those  beautiful  angel-like  heads.  She  wondered  what  he  would  say 
when  he  heard  that  little  Sybil  Grey's  bones  were  moldering  in  the  silence 
of  that  fearful  cave. 

The  humblest  person,  the  minutest  thing  in  her  eventful  life,  were  all 
remembered,  until  at  last  the  memory  turned  upon  herself,  and  her  soul 
melted  in  pity  for  that  poor,  beating,  fluttering  heart  of  hers,  and  tears 
chased  each  other  silently  down  her  cheeks,  while  her  hands  clasped  her 
throat,  as  if  to  repress  the  choking  sensation  which  seemed  to  deprive  her  of 
breath. 

"They  will  search  for  me  and  will  not  find  me,"  she  sobbed;  "I  shall 
grow  faint,  and  hungry,  and  tired  here,  and,  like  others,  shall  wander  about 
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and  never  bo  lieanl  of  more ;  some  treacherous  stream  will  ingulf  me,  or  I 
shall  starve,  day  by  day,  until  I  die  a  horrible  death. *^ 

Then  pity,  self-pity,  turned  to  madne^H,  and  she  clapped  her  delicate 
hands  together  wildly,  and  beat  her  bead  againnt  the  senseless  rock ;  then 
extending  her  hands,  as  if  to  ward  off  some  demon,  which  in  her  madness 
she  had  conjure<l  u[>,  thinkini;  that  with  hungry  eyes  it  approached  her,  she 
uttered  a  desi>airing  shriek,  and  struck  them  against  a  hanl  substance  near, 
when  a  roll,  like  the  heavy  tone  of  a  deep  ba^^s  dnun,  a  sort  of  knell  to 
departing  ho[)e,  sounded,  and  sent  new  terror  into  her  soul.  She  did  not 
know  then  that  there  waij  a  room  within  the  cave  calle<l  the  Drum  Room, 
which  was  so  named  from  a  thin  stalactite  partition  extending  from  the  ceil- 
ing to  the  tloor,  and  which  emits,  by  even  a  gentle  tap,  a  tone  like  distant 
thunder.  Had  she  known  this,  she  might  have  ke[>t  her  consciousness,  and 
even  through  her  madness  have  had  returning  gleams  of  reason;  bat  the 
I)Oor  girl  only  read  in  its  sepulchral,  unearthly  tone,  a  confirmation  of  her 
terrible  fate,  a  sort  of  "Amen"  to  the  shriek  with  which  she  filled  the 
cavern,  and  she  rose  totly,  anywhere,  anywhere,  f»n,  on,  even  if  it  proved  to 
her  certain  death,  which  would  be  preferable  to  that  cruel,  prolonge<l,  snfTer- 
ing  life.  Hut  she  was  not  equal  to  the  effort ;  her  strength  suddenly  forsook 
her,  and  she  fell  with  a  pitiful  moan  \i\Hm  the  ground,  insensible,  with 
scarcely  a  sign  of  life  about  her  save  in  the  faint  fluttering  of  her  heart. 

At  peace  at  last,  iKJcause  unconscious'.  rncons<*it)us  of  the  darkness, 
the  horror,  the  damp  cold  rock  which  pillowed  her  head ;  oblivions  to 
memory,  to  cheating  hope,  to  life  itself.  It  wiw  a  i»eace  like  that  one  some- 
times hopes  to  find  in  the  silent  grave  when  weary  of  the  jar,  the  tears,  the 
trials,  the  sorrows  of  existence.  The  storm  ha<l  done  its  worst ;  sail,  and 
mast,  and  i>ennon,  had  been  torn  away  from  the  graceful  bark  in  the  stmgi^e 
with  the  elements,  till  at  last  it  had  sunk  fathoms  deep,  out  of  reach  of 
storm  or  wind,  resting  |>eaceful]y  ut  length  amid  the  coral  shores. 

Poor  driven  bark,  i»oor  crazed,  helpless,  unconscious  Sybil  I  And  it  was 
thus  that  the  kind  guide  found  her,  but  no  effort  of  his  could  rouse  her  from 
her  death-like  stupor.  He  was  a  iM)werful  man,  used  to  fatigue  and  exer- 
tion of  every  kind,  and  though  his  outwanl  bearing  was  rough,  ho  had  the 
heart  of  a  woman,  and  he  gazed  u[K>n  the  iMK>r  child  somewhat  as  a  mother 
would  look  upon  a  hel[»lesH  infant,  blessing  her  sweet  white  face,  and  feeling 
a  joy,  in  rescuing  her,  that  he  had  not  known  in  his  monotonous  life  for 
years.  Then  be  st(M)ped,  and  lifting  her  in  bis  ann«»,  carrie<l  her  tenderly 
back  to  her  friends,  talking  to  her  all  the  while  in  comforting  words  as  though 
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she  heard  and  understood  him,  bidding  her  to  be  patient,  for  she  would  soon 
be  with  them  again,  asking  her  if  her  drooping  form  lay  easily  upon  his 
strong  muscular  arm,  and  changing  her  position  several  times  for  fear  that 
she  might  be  wearied. 

It  was  well  that  Vernon's  eyes  were  closed  to  the  touching  sight  as  they 
entered ;  it  would  have  been  too  sad  a  spectacle  for  one  who  loved  her  so 
tenderly.  Long  before  they  entered,  the  word  "Found!"  uttered  by  the 
guide  in  a  voice  which  could  be  heard  at  some  distance,  sent  a  thrill  to  his 
heart  that  he  never  forgot,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  persuasions  of  the 
rest  of  the  party,  he  would  have  rushed  forward  to  meet  her,  but  they 
reminded  him  of  the  guide's  express  injunctions  and  the  danger  of  intricate 
passages,  and  he  consented  at  last  to  wait,  though  each  succeeding  moment 
seemed  to  swell  to  an  hour's  duration. 

At  length  they  entered,  her  slight  form  borne  on  the  stalwart  arm  of  the 
guide,  while  with  his  free  hand  he  held  his  lantern  aloft  so  that  the  light 
struck  immediately  upon  her  pallid  face.  Her  position  was  so  helpless  that 
it  was  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  death,  for  her  head  was  inclined  backward, 
and  her  long  fair  hair  had  escaped  from  its  fastening  and  was  trailing  on  the 
ground,  while  her  arms  fell  in  that  drooping  position  which  the  limbs  of  the 
lifeless  always  have  before  they  become  stiffened  with  cold.  It  was  to  the 
bystanders  indeed  death,  though  without  its  ungraceful  rigidity. 

"Is  she  dead!"  asked  Isabel  inadvertently,  as  they  entered,  and  the 
group  gathered  round  the  guide,  anxious  to  know  every  particular  from 
his  lips. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  not  dead!"  was  all  that  Vernon  could  say,  "she  cannot, 
she  must  not  die;"  while  he  pressed  his  hands  tightly  over  his  blinded 
eyes,  as  if  to  invoke  sight  therefrom,  that  he  might  assure  himself  of  her 
real  condition. 

"  Oh  no,  not  dead ;  at  least  not  just  yet,"  said  the  guide  compassionately, 
and  yet  fearing  to  raise  Vernon's  hopes  too  much,  "  but  she  is  in  a  swoon  so 
deep  that  we  cannot  hope  for  her  recovery  (if  she  ever  wakes)  for  some 
hours.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  hurry  onward,  and  as  you,  Mr.  Vernon, 
require  no  lantern  and  have  both  arms  free,  strong  arms  upon  which  to 
cradle  the  poor  child,  you  must  carry  her  as  carefrdly  as  you  can,  while  John 
will  guide  you ;  but  remember  it  is  a  long  way  and  a  weary  one,  and  if  you 
find  that  your  burden  becomes  too  heavy  for  you,  I  will  take  her  awile  again 
until  you  get  rested." 

She  was  transferred  to  Vernon's  arms  in  silence,  as  though  they  were 
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watching  u  corpse.  All  looked  upon  that  beaatiful  still  face  with  sympa- 
thetic i»ity,  and  many  of  the  eyes  there  were  filled  with  tears;  some  orer- 
liowed,  but  Florence's  were  tearless,  and  a  fire  flashed  from  them  as  she  saw 
that  gentle  head  pillowed  on  Vernon's  breast,  and  the  procession,  so  fiill  of 
ei\joyment  in  the  morning,  passed  in  solemn  silence  along,  while  all  nnheeded 
were  the  varied  forms  of  beauty  that  lined  their  path. 

And  what  were  Vernon's  emotions  as  his  arms  enfolded  that  beloved 
fonii?  Grow  weary  of  her?  Ask  assistance  from  any  one,  though  the  way 
were  twice,  aye,  thrice  as  long  ?  Ah,  no ;  it  was  too  sweet  a  burden  that  he 
bore.  She  seemed  but  a  feather  in  his  arms,  as  he  held  her  there,  heart  to  heart, 
with  her  unbound  hair  waving  at  times  upon  his  very  lips;  and  as  thus  he 
walke<l  from  the  darkness  into  the  light  of  day  without,  a  vision  seemed  to  coroe 
to  him  us  he  held  her  there,  false  perchance,  but  still  blessed  because  it 
included  her.  The  (;ave  appeared  to  him  as  earth,  and  its  devious  perplexed 
ways,  and  the  sunlight  without,  the  ojHjning  heaven — then  a  wild  blissfti] 
thought  entered  his  heart,  cheating  him  with  its  brilliant  coloring,  that  even 
thus  one  day  might  he  hope  to  enter  heaven. 

Often  in  tenderest  accents  he  whispered  her  name,  but  the  still  li|>s  gave 
no  answer;  then  imagining  that  her  swoon  was  truly  death,  he  placed  his 
hand  u[K)n  her  heart,  reassured  by  its  feeble  fluttering  that  life  was  yet  there. 
Often,  tcH),  his  soul  was  torn  with  cruel  fancies,  and  he  feared  that  from  that 
corpse-like  repose  she  might  suddenly  wake  to  madness,  and  his  footsteps 
quickened  to  reach  the  outer  world,  and  to  know  the  worst. 

At  lost  they  gained  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  the  fresh  breezes  of 
heaven  brought  something  like  consciousness  to  the  insensible  girl.  Open- 
ing her  eyes  for  a  moment,  she  looke<l  vacantly  around,  and  sighed ;  then  a 
faint  smile  played  around  her  lips,  and  she  nestled  more  closely  to  Vernon's 
breast. 

**  Thank  (tiHlI"  said  Vernon,  fervently,  as  he  heard  that  life-like  sigh. 

His  voice  seeme<i  to  arrest  her  attention,  though  she  appeared  to  try  in 
vain  to  unclose  her  eyes  again,  and  her  lips  moved  as  though  she  were 
dreaming,  while  a  few  whispered  wonls  which  Vernon's  quick  ear  heard, 
made  his  heart  throb  wildly  while  she  si>oke. 

**  Oh,  it  was  n  terrible  dream,''  the  white  lips  mummred,  *'but  it  is  over 
now ;  the  longed-for  jwace  has  come  at  last." 

**  Sybil,  doarest,  my  own  beloveil,"  whispered  Vernon,  forgetting  all  his 
noble  plans  of  concealment,  *'(Tod  is  gt>od;  He  did  not,  he  will  not  take  you 
from  me;''  but  the  impassioned  words  were  all  unheard,  she  only,  like  a 
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tired  child,  drew  closer  to  liis  bosom,  not  even  knowing  where  her  head  was 
pillowed,  and  soon  Vernon  heard  her  breathing  in  the  calm  sleep  which 
betokens  life  and  health. 

At  this  a  new  joy  and  strength  rose  in  his  soul,  and  he  felt  there  was 
still  something  bright  in  life — Sybil  ioauld  live — then  he  yielded  to  the 
guide's  remonstrances,  and  gave  her  up  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  who  laid  her 
upon  her  own  pleasant  couch,  and  used  restoratives  which  completely 
aroused  her  to  consciousness.  Then  Sybil  begged  to  be  taken  home,  and 
when  told  that  she  was  too  much  exhausted  for  the  drive,  with  almost 
childish  petulance  she  prayed  to  be  carried  to  her  own  room,  knowing  in  its 
familiar  precincts,  with  her  books  around  her,  the  soft  landscape  without, 
and  Linwood's  calm  picture  of  Evening  within,  that  she  would  soon  be 
restored.  So  they  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  entering  their  carriages 
with  the  blessing  of  the  kind  guide  and  his  wife,  who  had  reason,  from  the 
tangible  reward  which  Vernon  left  them,  to  remember  the  day,  they  were 
soon  on  their  way  to  Vernon  Grove. 

Sybil  and  Vernon  were  alone ;  he  could  not  yield  her  to  the  care  of 
another  while  she  was  still  so  weak  and  helpless,  and  when  he  found  that 
she  was  unable  to  sit  up,  he  drew  her  head  upon  his  bosom  and  she  rested 
gratefully  there.  She  smiled  her  thanks,  too  prostrated  in  mind  and  body 
to  utter  many  words,  but  remembering  that  she  could  not  see  such  an 
acknowledgment,  said  with  earnest  simplicity,  "  Now  I  hnouo  your  worth, 
toy  kind  brother ;  what  should  I  do  without  your  friendly  support  ?" 

Vernon  shuddered,  but  it  was  thus  that  he  had  taught  her  to  address 
him.  Words  of  passionate  affection  quivered  on  his  lips,  but  even  had  he 
dared  break  his  vow,  that  was  no  time  or  place,  when  lying  there  still  trem- 
bling and  frightened,  to  tell  her  that  the  heart,  near  which  she  nestled,  was 
beating,  wildly  beating,  with  anything  but  a  brother's  love  for  her  who 
rested  there. 

Home  being  reached,  Sybil  insisted  upon  visiting  her  grandmother's  room, 
but  finding  her  well  cared  for,  and  still  in  that  imbecile,  childish  state  in  which 
she  had  left  her,  gave  herself  up  into  the  kind  housekeeper's  care,  who 
brought  her  some  simple  nourishment  and  insisted  upon  her  retiring  at  once 
to  her  own  room.  There,  after  a  fervent  prayer  to  Qod  for  her  deliver- 
ance, and  an  upward  look  at  her  favorite  picture,  which  she  had  remembered 
80  faithfully  and  well,  together  with  a  thought  if  he  who  painted  it  had 
ever  dreamed  while  he  was  executing  it  of  the  calming  power  it  would 
possess,  she  fell  into  a  slumber  like  an  infant's,  as  profound  and  as  innocent. 
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Vernon'8  inward  Htrugglo  was  too  Btrong  for  sleep.  *^  She  calls  me  onlif 
what  I  taught  lier/'  Baid  ho  hitterlVf  in  the  loneliness  of  the  night,  **  hut  that 
word  brother^  tlioagli  ho  tenderly  uttered,  chilled  me  through  and  through. 
Ah,  never  can  I  Ims  to  her  anything  hut  that,  for  have  I  not  vowed  it  ?  And 
hesides,  slio  reganls  nio  only  as  such,  and  any  knowledge  of  my  love  for  her 
might  annoy  and  disgust  her,  hereaving  me  even  of  a  sister's  afTection.** 
Then  he  made  renewed  vows  of  concealment,  praying  fervently  that  God 
would  make  liim  content  that  she  should  l>e  the  guardian  angel  of  his 
life. 

It  is  a  mad  thing  for  a  man  to  enter  the  lints  against  such  a  mighty  power 
as  Love,  who  even  with  folded  or  clipi)ed  wings  can  scale  the  heavens,  or 
hreak  through  walls  of  mlamant ;  and  it  was  a  new  discipline  for  Vernon  to 
guard  himself  against  the  thousand  ways  in  which  his  heart  was  assailed  hy 
the  tempter,  where  inclination  invite<l  its  approach,  and  i)rinciple  forhade  it. 
It  was  a  life  stnigglo  in  which  strength  was  opj>ose<l  to  an  almost  equal 
strength ;  but  with  Sybil's  welfare  on  his  side,  Vernon  hoped  eventually  for 
victory. 

SPUIX(;-TIME. 

God  of  the  hours,  Ct<Ml  of  these  golden  hours ! 

My  heart  oVrflows  with  love 
To  Thee,  who  givVt  with  liberal  hand  these  flowers ; 
To  Tliee,  who  sendest  ccm)1,  delicious  showers 

Fresh  from  the  founts  alK)ve. 

Go<l  of  the  hours,  the  fleeting,  checkered  time. 

When  nature  smiles  and  weeps. 
Thou  [)aintest  sunset  clouds  with  hues  Huhlime, 
Thou  tunest  binl-notes  to  the  joyous  chime 

That  all  creation  keeps. 

Palo  emerald  trees,  how  gracefully  ye  twine 

Around  your  boughs  a  wreath ; 
Or  does  some  angvl  hand,  with  touch  divine. 
Bring  from  celestial  lN>wer8  your  verdure  fine 

To  deck  the  l)owers  l>eneath  ? 
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How  silently  your  leaflets,  old  and  brown, 

On  undulating  wings. 
In  autumn  months,  came  floating,  floating  down, 
To  form  a  carpet  as  they  formed  a  crown 

For  you,  ye  forest  kings ! 

Well  may  ye  bend  with  proud  and  haughty  sweep, 

For  sunbeams  love  to  He 
Upon  your  boughs ;  the  breeze  ye  captive  keep. 
And  even  the  dewdrops,  which  the  night-clouds  weep. 

Upon  your  leaflets  die. 

Last  eve  the  moon  on  modest  twilight  beamed, 

And  told  the  stars  'twas  Spring ! 
She  swept  the  wave,  deliciously  it  gleamed. 
She  touched  the  birds,  and  woke  them  as  they  dreamed 

A  few  soft  notes  to  sing. 

Grod  of  the  April  flowers,  how  large  thy  gift — 

The  rainbow  of  the  skies 
That  spans  the  changing  clouds  with  footsteps  swift^ 
And  "  rainbows  of  the  earth,"  that  meekly  lift 

To  Thee,  their  glorious  eyes. 

And  not  content  with  flowers  rich  and  fair, 

Thou  givest  perfdme,  too. 
That  loads  with  burden  sweet  the  tender  air. 
And  comes  to  fill  the  heart  with  rapture  rare. 

Each  blushing  morn  anew. 

God  of  the  Spring-time  hours,  tohat  give  we  Thee^ 

While  thus  Thou  bounteous  art  ? 
Thou  owest  us  naught,  we  owe  Thee  all  we  i 
Enjoyments,  hope,  thought,  health,  eternity, 

The  life-beat  of  each  heart. 
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ThiM  mom  came  birds,  on  pinionn  bright  and  fici't, 

A  lullaby  to  sing 
To  Winter  as  ho  slept — bnt  other  voices  sweet 
The  low  dirpe  drowned,  and  warbled  carol,  meet 

To  greet  the  waking  Spring. 

Thus  trees,  and  binls,  and  buds,  and  skies  conspire 

To  speak  unto  the  heart, 
'*  Renew  tliy  strength  ;  Ik;  fresh  ;  Im>  pure;  desire 
To  be  new-touched  with  purifying  fire. 

That  Evil's  growth  depart/' 

(t<k1  of  the  heavens !  from  our  l>osom8  blow 

lie  sin-leaves,  and  plant  flowers 
Bedewed  by  gentlest  rainw,  that  they  may  show, 
How  tende<1  by  thy  love  alone  they  grav, 
God  of  these  golden  hours! 


TO  A  BELOVED  VOICE. 

Sjwak  it  once  more,  once  more,  in  accents  soft. 

Let  the  delicious  music  reach  mine  ear : 
Tell  me  in  munnurod  accents  oft  and  oft. 
That  1  am  dear. 

Teach  me  the  s[)ell  that  clings  around  a  word. 

Teach  to  my  lips  the  melo<ly  of  thine. 
And  let  the  spoken  name  most  often  heanl 
Be  mine,  be  mine. 

Why  in  the  still  and  dreamy  twilight  hoar. 

When  lone  and  tender  musings  fill  the  breast, 
Why  does  thy  voice  with  its  f>eculiar  power 
Still  mv  unrest  ? 
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Why  does  the  memory  of  thy  faintest  tone 
In  the  deep  midnight  come  upon  my  soul, 
And  cheer  the  parting  hours,  so  sad  and  lone, 
As  on  they  roll  ? 

Oh,  if  my  passions  overflow  their  bound. 

Or  pride,  or  hate,  or  anger  call  for  blame, 
Do  thou^  with  earnest,  mild,  rebuking  sound, 
But  breathe  my  name : 

But  show  the  better  way  by  thee  approved. 
Bid  me  control  my  erring  wayward  will. 
And  at  the  chiding  of  thy  voice  beloved, 
All  shaU  be  still. 
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domiciled  at  La  Castagne — a  fine  old  country  seat,  two  miles 
from  Bordeaux — a  retreat,  it  would  seem,  of  almost  paradisiacal 
grace  and  beauty. 

The  children  of  this  family,  at  that  time  eleven  in  number, 
appear  very  early  to  have  given  indications  of  marked  histrionic 
talent ;  yet  neither  father  nor  mother  were  theatrically  inclined, 
nor  could  they  trace  the  proclivity  in  either  line  of  ancestry. 
Private  plays  were  much  in  favor  with  the  elder  sons  and 
daughters,  and  at  tlie  extraordinary  age  ot  four  years^  Anna 
makes  her  dihut  in  the  somewhat  extraordinary  character  of 
judge  in  the  trial  scene  of  "Othello."  Imagine  the  baby 
debutante  sitting  upon  a  high  bench,  in  red  gown  and  white 
wig,  making  the  wise  eyes  and  mouth  of  an  august  presence. 
It  was  the  first  faint  whisper  of  destiny. 

In  her  eighth  year,  on  the  17th  September,  the  family, 
consisting  of  the  father  and  mother,  seven  daughters  and  three 
sons,  embarked  from  Bordeaux,  in  the  ship  Brandt,  for  New 
York.  Tlie  voyage  proved  a  most  disastrous  one.  On  the  30th 
they  encountered  a  terrific  gale :  two  of  the  younger  brothers 
were  swept  into  the  sea,  and  one  was  lost.  The  storm  continued 
for  forty-eight  hours,  the  vessel  barely  escaping  total  wreck. 
After  a  few  repairs,  they  put  back  for  Havre,  and  on  the  15th 
of  October,  again  set  sail,  in  the  packet  ship  Queen  Mab, 
arriving  at  New  York  on  the  24th  November,  1826.  But  the 
children  carry  La  Castagne  in  their  hearts,  and  the  brick  walls 
of  Gotham  oppress  them.  They  cannot  speak  English,  the 
American  children  are  but  dull  pantomimists,  and  their 
thoughts  go  out  longingly  after  the  frisking,  mercurial  play- 
mates they  have  left  behind. 

Anna  and  her  sister  are  now  placed  in  a  New  York  board- 
ing school,  where  the  former  makes  her  second  appearance  upon 
a  mimic  stage,  and  wins  her  first  laurels.  Unable  to  attend 
school  with  regularity,  on  account  of  delicate  health,  she  made 
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amends  l>y  reading  at  home  whatever  came  in  lierway;  like 
diaries  Lamb's  *' Brid<j:et  Elia."  "  ])rowsin«j:  at  will  U{K)n  the 
fair  and  wliolesome  pasturage  <»f  good  old  English  reading/' 
with  wliich  her  father's  ]i])rary  was  packed.  Even  at  this  age, 
she  had  read  Shakspeare's  plays  many  times  over. 

At  the  agi»  of  fourteen,  she  proposed  to  her  sisters  that  they 
should  enact  a  real  play  in  honor  of  their  father's  birth-ilay. 
Voltaire's  '*  Alzire "  is  selected,  and  suitable  costume*  are 
provided  by  the  i)roprietor  of  the  Park  Tlieatrt*.  Tlie  fair 
manager  manages  the  whole  thing,  as  if  to  the  manner  lH>m, 
and  achieves  her  first  triumph  as  an  ard^t^'^hy  merging  herself 
in  the  Alzire  she  personates.  Sis  step  by  step,  with  no  dim 
foresha<lowing  of  the  career  of  the  woman,  the  chihl  climlts  the 
first  rounds  in  tlu»  ladder  of  its  accomplishment. 

At  this  time  Anna  made  the  ac<]uaintance  of  Jamci*  Mowatt, 
a  young  lawyer  of  wealth  and  culture.  He  evidently  saw  in  the 
bright,  handsome,  self-asserting  school-girl  the  promise  ut  rare 
development,  and  made  haste  to  t^stablish  the  right  to  lK?nd  the 
twig  as  be  would  have  the  trei>  incline.  Anna  whmiis  to  have  felt 
a  girlish  pride  in  her  man-<»f-tbe-worl<l  b»ver,  who  met  her,  ewh 
<lay,  on  her  way  to  school,  carried  her  books  and  slate,  directed! 
her  studies,  and  rewarded  appli<'ation  with  munificent  git\s  of 
books  and  flowers:  but  she  w.is  entirely  unpn»pare<l  tor  a 
sc^rious  ]>roposal  <»f  marriag(\  What  did  she,  a  <-hild  of  four- 
teen huniniers,  know  of  love — <»f  the  rojMmsibilities  and  sanc- 
tities <»f  wit*eln»o(H  Iler  own  account  <»f  this  ]»hase  of  her  life 
is  most  pifpiant  and  significant.*  I»ut  Mr.  Mowatt  was  not  to 
be  denied.  Persevering  importunity  pn»vailed,  and  befi»re  the 
age  of  fifteen,  Anna  was  a  betrothed  bride;  her  father  consent- 
ing, upon  the  very  proper  <ondition-i.  that  the  union  should  he 
deferre<l  two  years,  and  Mr.  Mowatt  j»rivileged  to  visit  his 
:  ride  elect  as  often  as  </;jy  of/i*r  thufh  tmit}. 

•  S««'  A«!o»iif>i:r.i|ihy,  p  4.'. 
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In  the  meantime  Anna  was  to  enter  eoeiety;  in  view  of 
which  event,  Mr.  Mowatt  naturally  grew  nervous,  and  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  forestall  the  dreaded  ordeal  by  a  secret 
marriage.  For  six  months  Anna  was  inexorable ;  then,  through 
her  heart  of  pity  the  child-woman  relented,  and  the  promise 
was  given;  within  a  week  she  would  become  his  wife.  One 
sister  was  taken  into  confidence,  and  the  marriage  was  per- 
formed by  the  French  clergyman  of  the  city.  The  usual 
indignation-storm  and  reconciliation-calm  followed  in  regular 
order.  A  few  days  passed  in  the  old  home,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mowatt  removed  to  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  where  the 
former  had  purchased  a  fine  old  mansion,  once  owned  by 
General  Giles ;  a  great,  rambling  castle  of  a  place,  shut  in  by 
stately  trees,  with  dark  vaults  and  secret  chambers,  bounteous 
in  ghostly  legends  and  historic  interest.  Then  tliere  were  broad 
acres,  made  up  of  gardens  and  orchards,  abounding  with 
fruits — smiling  with  flowers.  They  called  the  place  Melrose, 
and  Anna  forgot  to  sigh  for  La  Castagne. 

Duly  installed  mistress  and  queen  of  this  baronial  estate, 
she  gatliered  about  her  a  whole  army  of  pets ;  scoured  the 
country  on  her  Arabian  mare ;  trundled  hoops  with  her  sister 
May;  wrote  poetry;  gave  entertainments,  varied  with  music, 
dramatic  performances,  and  Utbleaitx  vi/ocmts,  and  pursued  her 
studies.  Not  so  bad  a  beginning,  after  all,  for  the  gleesome 
"  child-wife."  She  began  to  think  the  "  cares  of  married  life  " 
were  only  a  myth,  invented  to  keep  precocious  children  in  their 
proper  sphere. 

When  in  her  eighteenth  year,  her  health,  always  delicate, 
beginning  perceptibly  to  fail,  a  sea  voyage  was  recommended. 
Her  sister  had  recently  married  a  German  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  position,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Anna  and  a  favorite 
aunt  should  accompany  them  to  Europe.  The  voyage  was 
made  in  three  weeks,  with  most  benignant  effect  upon   the 
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invalid,  and  in  a  fortnight  she  had  visited  London  and  Ilani- 
l)ur»^,  and  settled  in  a  temporary  home  among  the  relative*  of 
her  hrother-in-law  in  Bremen. 

That  she  miirht  heconie  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  (lerman  life  and  language,  Mrs.  Mowatt  hireil  a  fur- 
nished house,  and  eommenced  housekeeping  on  the  (Temian 
system.  Determined,  indefatigable,  she  was  s<x>n  able  to  rend 
Goethe  and  Schiller  with  ease. 

While  thus  occupied,  Mr.  Mowatt  arrivt^d,  and  waij  ft4K»n 
after  stricken  with  partial  blindness,  which  contine<l  him  for 
tour  months  to  a  darkened  ro<.»m.  In  hope  of  relief,  they  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  the  case  was  so  successfully  treated  by  an 
American  surgeon,  that,  in  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Mowatt  was  able  to 
distinguish  ])rint.  Tlien  came  to  Mrs.  Mowatt  the  joyous  reac- 
tion. Emerging  from  the  darkened  room,  hhc,  too,  for  the  first 
time,  oj»cncd  ''wide  eyes  of  hweet  wonder"  up(»n  Paris.  Tlie 
whirl,  the  buoyancy,  the  delicious  abarulon  of  Parisian  life, 
came  to  her  languid  bo<ly  and  weary  spirit  like  sunbeams  and 
fresh  air  to  the  pale  house-plant.  (General  Cass  was  then  the 
American  minister  at  Paris,  and,  with  his  pleasant  fannly,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  ti»  her  enjoyment. 

In  the  meantime,  she  di<l  not  h»sc  sight  of  her  favorite  pur- 
suits. Kvery  morning,  before  breakfast,  came  the  Italian 
teacher,  and,  in  snatches  of  time  <lurintr  the  dav,  she  not  onlv 
wrote  elaborate  articles  for  Ameri<'an  perio<ii<-als,  but  <lesigned 
and  conunenced  a  drama  in  six  acts,  to  be  represented  by  hen^lf 
and  si^ters  at  a  fete  given  on  her  return  to  America  and  Mel- 
n»se.  Iliis  <lrama  slie  called  '*  (ialzara,  or  the  Persian  Slave." 
Tlie  jday  was  afterward  brought  out  successtully  befort*  a  sidect 
audience  at  Melrose;  it  was  also  publi^hcHl  in  the  •*  New  World." 
and  noticed  tavorably  by  the  ]»res>. 

AVith  a  heart  enlarged,  and  perceptions  quickened  by  lu»r 
exju'rience  abroad,  the  young  wife  is  once  m«»re  at  home,  ^jH»rt- 
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ing  among  lier  flowers  and  pets,  and  realizing  the  cliarm  of  her 
surroundings  with  a  new  sense.  She  is  nineteen  now  ;  in  the 
first  blush  of  womanhood,  her  mind  poised  and  her  spirit  reso- 
lute :  more  than  half  conscious  of  strength  in  reserve  for  some- 
thing unforeseen  and  strange — and  it  comes. 

Through  Mr.  Mowatt's  infirmity  of  sight,  he  became 
incapable  of  the  business  of  his  profession,  and  reluctantly 
abandoned  it.  Othello's  occupation  gone,  a  natural  fondness 
for  speculation  grew  into  a  mania  with  him,  and,  soon  after 
their  return  to  America,  his  ample  fortune  was  swept  suddenly 
away.  In  one  month  Melrose  must  be  sold.  They  must  begin 
life  anew,  this  disabled  husband  and  young  wife — and  how  ? 

Very  tenderly  were  these  tidings  unfolded  to  Anna,  but  her 
dream  was  broken.  Alone,  in  the  bower  built  for  her  in  the 
first  butterfly  phase  of  her  married  life,  she  went  down  into 
herself,  and  sat  in  solemn  conclave  with  the  present,  the  future, 
her  own  good  gifts,  and  new-bom  thoughts.  It  was  the  crisis 
of  her  life,  and  she  came  out  of  it  full-grown,  with  a  purpose. 
She  was  possessed  of  a  full,  rich,  contralto  voice ;  she  would  give 
dramatic  readings,  like  Mr.  VandenhoflT,  and  redeem  her  home. 

Mr.  Mowatt's  consent  gained,  the  way  was  open.  With  the 
audacity  of  conscious  ability,  she  allowed  one  fortnight  for 
preparation,  and  then  put  herself  to  the  work  with  all  her  native 
energy.  Silencing  objections  with  wise  eloquence,  and  inspiring 
those  about  her  with  the  glow  of  her  own  dauntlessness,  she 
made  selections  from  her  favorite  poets,  recited  aloud,  each  day, 
in  the  open  air,  and  laid  the  necessary  plans  to  appear  before  a 
public  auditory.  Boston  had  been  called  the  American  Athens. 
She  would  be  judged  flrst  by  the  highest  standard  of  intellectual 
taste,  and  secure  a  just,  critical  judgment.  Our  sometime  pet 
and  hoop-trundler  grows  apace  into  the  grave  philosopher. 

Through  valuable  letters  of  introduction,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mowatt  were  favorably  presented  to  the  fastidious  Athenians, 
and,  with  the  additional  prestige  of  high-toned  personality,  Mrs. 
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Mowatt  was  soon  at  lioine  among  tlicin.  A  series  of  readings 
was  given  at  tlie  Ma&<»nie  Temple  un<lertlie  l>riglite:>t  auspiei-s. 
Tlie  fine  sensibilities  of  the  woman  quivered  in  the  ordeal,  but 
the  motive  j>ower  was  stronger  and  deeper  than  thee^»,  and  her 
dtbuty  before  a  large  and  select  audience,  was,  in  every  sense,  a 
*trium}»h. 

Leaving  Boston,  she  gave  one  night's  re<'itation  in  Provi- 
dence, and  then  announced  a  course  of  readings  at  the  Stuyve- 
sant  Institute  of  New  York.  She  had  now  t4>  come  before 
friends  and  a<-quaintances,  many  of  whom  were  dis]>osed  to 
ostracize  her  for  the  lieroism  which  they  could  n4>t  understand, 
and  so  did  n<»t  credit.  She  missed  the  magnetic,  sympathetie 
quality  of  lier  Boston  auditories,  hut,  strong  in  the  right,  ro8»e 
out  of  the  ungenial  sphere  and  achieved  her  usual  sue<'ess. 

But  the  excitement  of  an  experience  so  new,  as  well  as  the 
chilling  demeanor  of  some  on  whose  friendship  she  relieil, 
wrought  painfully,  at  last,  uj»on  her  sensitive  system;  at>er 
ai>pearing  once  before  the  Rutgers'  Institute*,  an<l  giving  a  short 
course  to  the  Society  Library  of  Xew  York,  she  was  attacke<l 
with  fever  and  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  an<l  for  many  montlis 
held  life  by  the  slightest  tenure. 

During  this  illness,  hhe  for  tlit*  first  time  became  acquainted 
with  the  phenomenon  o(  mesmeric  somnambulism,  and  declares 
herself  indebted  to  its  agency,  on  more  than  one  <M*casion,  for 
her  life.  Tlie  exj)ericn<-es  wliich  she  has  given  to  the  world  on 
this  head,  togftlier  witli  her  own  sound,  sensible  phih)S4»{>hy 
con<*erning  them,  are  worthy  of  <-areful  consideration. 

Not  regaining  sufficient  strength  to  avail  herself  of  one  g<M)d 
gift,  slie  turned  resolutely  to  another.  Force<l  by  their  fallen 
fortunes  to  o<cuj>y  the  most  lucrative  ground,  she  compileil 
books,  and 


'*  Wroto  for  cyclojMr»li;H.  mapi/ino^. 
Ami  w«M'kly  p;ijxT*«,  hoMinj;  up  hrr  iiuiuo 
To  krrp  it  from  the  nm<J." 
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Mr.  Mowatt,  encouraged  by  the  ready  sales  of  her  books  on 
knitting,  netting,  cookery,  and  etiquette,  then  embarked  in  the 
publishing  business,  hoping  thus  to  secure  to  Mrs.  Mowatt  the 
entire  profits  of  her  toil,  as  well  as  to  occupy  her  in  a  larger  and 
more  congenial  field.  Under  these  auspices  she  prepared 
abridgments  of  the  lives  of  Goethe  and  Madame  d'Arblay  ;  but 
the  people  preferred  etiquette  and  cookery  to  biography,  and 
amiably  persistent  in  a  good  cause,  she  turned  again  to  the  most 
profitable.  About  this  time,  in  intervals  of  leisure,  she  wrote 
"  Evelyn,"  a  tale  of  domestic  life,  in  two  volumes.  The  manu- 
script, at  the  suggestion  of  an  Englisli  friend,  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don for  publication ;  but,  on  hearing  from  the  modest  London 
publisher  that  he  would  bring  out  the  book  if  she  would  be 
good  enough  to  raise  her  dead  heroine  and  carry  her  through 
another  volume,  she  transferred  it  to  an  American  house,  more 
regardful  of  quality  than  quantity. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  her  life,  and  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, in  her  days  of  affluent  ease,  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  took  in 
charge  the  three  orphan  children,  wliom  she  afterward  reared 
and  educated;  an  act  which  the  recording  angel  has  written 
the  crowning  grace  of  her  life. 

"Evelyn,"  successfully  launched,  was  soon  followed  by 
"  Fashion,"  a  spirited  comedy,  which  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  brought  out  with  unusual  magnificence  at  the  Park 
Theatre.  Mrs.  Mowatt  "awoke  one  morning  and  found  her- 
self famous,"  the  success  of  her  play  having  placed  her  at  once 
in  the  public  eye,  and  challenged  the  especial  consideration  of 
litterateurs  and  managers.  From  the  latter  she  began  now  to 
receive  the  most  advantageous  proposals  to  go  upon  the  stage. 
As  if  to  leave  her  no  alternative,  Mr.  Mowatt's  publishing 
house,  at  this  juncture,  disastrously  failed.  Conspiracy  of 
events  most  marked  and  unmistakable !  With  a  calm  careful- 
ness she  reviews  her  life,  and  finds  that  the  Divine  hand  alone 
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could  have  led  her  to  the  brink  of  this  eonsumniation.  Atwured 
of  this,  the  ri<^lit  path  fully  indicated,  with  the  consc'iit  of  her 
husband  an<l  father,  she  would  walk  in  it.  She  had  lost  none 
of  her  womanly  sensibilities,  but  she  had  learned  to  ensphere 
them  within  a  conscientious  j)urpose. 

With  her  usual  promptitu<le,  she  set  apart  three  weeks  for 
preparation,  and  then,  as  Pauline,  in  the  '*  I^idy  of  Lyons,*' 
made  her  dihut  at  the  Park  Theatre,  and  became  at  once  a 
star.  Proposals  for  enga«jements  now  erowdtnl  upon  her  fniin 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  She  made  the  tour  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  one  year  achit^ved  a  series  of  two  hundred 
successes.  Tlie  way  was  not  all  smm)th  and  flowery:  her 
feet  climbe<l  many  a  Hill  Difficulty,  and  pressiHl  many  a 
thoni,  but  she  remembcre<l  that  she  had  entere<l  the  pn>fe*v- 
sion  with  a  higher  aim  than  mere  amusement,  and  [mslu*d 
steadily  on. 

Tlie  experience  of  the  sirond  year  was  like  that  <»f  the  first: 
a  i)ersistent  routine  of  study  and  discipline,  a  tour  through  the 
Unite<l  States,  and  a  successicm  of  enj^ajrements  and  triumphs. 
At  the  close  of  this  year,  Mr.  Mowatt  sailed  for  EurojHs  to 
j)repare  the  way  for  Iut  professional  a]»pearance  in  EnjUfland, 
and  Mrs.  Mowatt  withdrew  for  a  brief  season  to  her  fatherV 
lu»use,  of  which  it  is  sai<l  she  was  ever  the  bri<rhtest  orna- 
ment. Here,  amid  the  •x^y  iritieisms  of  a  l>evv  of  pftcd 
sisters,  who  ha<l  eome  from  mar  and  far  to  weleome  her,  she 
wrote  **  Armand,"  a  <lrama  in  five  acts,  pledijed,  before  its 
commencement,  to  the  manager  of  the  Park  Tlieatrt*.  Tliis 
jday  was  produced  in  the  autumn  of  1S47,  at\er  the  return  of 
Mr.  Mowatt,  Mr.  Davenport  aiid  hersrlf  j>erH mating  the  prin- 
cipal  chara<'ters,  and  i»roved  vwry  way  a  w<»rthy  suect»sH>r  4>f 
its  honored  sister,  '*  Fashion." 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1S47,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mowatt,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Davfn|M>rt,  .suih*<i  from  Poston  for  KurojK?: 
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and  after  tossing  for  fifteen  days  in  a  succession  of  gales, 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  quite  worn  out  with  illness  and  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Mowatt  was  now  to  encounter  a  new  trial.  Her 
husband  had  arranged,  by  the  judicious  advice  of  Mr. 
Macready,  that  she  should  make  her  debut  in  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish provinces,  in  order  to  appear  before  a  London  audience 
fully  accredited  by  English  critics.  The  Theatre  Eoyal,  at 
Manchester,  had  been  selected,  and  the  7th  of  December  was 
the  day  appointed.  English  and  American  critics  are  of 
different  brotherhoods ;  those  of  Manchester,  in  a  high  degree, 
astute  and  hypercritical,  merciless  sifters  of  transatlantic  pre- 
tension. But  failure  was  a  word  unknown  in  Mrs.  Mowatt's 
vocabulary ;  with  her  faithftd  and  accomplished  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Davenport,  she  met  the  test  fearlessly,  and  brought  down  the 
phlegmatic  English  house  in  spite  of  itself. 

After  appearing  every  night  for  two  weeks,  she  received 
and  accepted  a  proposal  for  an  engagement  at  the  Princesses' 
Theatre,  of  London.  The  slow  fire  of  Manchester  criticism 
was,  after  all,  only  an  earnest  of  the  white  heat  of  her  London 
experience.  At  the  first  rehearsal,  she  was  received  by  the 
"  stars  "  of  the  company  with  unqualified  disdain,  and  listened 
with  the  best  grace  she  could  command,  while  they  dictated 
the  proper  situations  of  the  play,  until  patience,  at  last  grow- 
ing weary,  she  proved  herself  a  worthy  descendant  of  her 
illustrious  grandsires,  by  turning  the  tables  upon  her  British 
persecutors,  in  a  most  adroit  and  effective  "Declaration  of 
Lidependence." 

Again,  despite  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  her  audience,  the 
sneers  of  "  London  assurance,"  the  petty  manceuverings  of  Lon- 
don rivals,  and  the  horrors  of  "  stage  fright,"  her  debut  was  a 
triumph,  to  which  the  London  press  lazily  awoke  and  paid 
tribute. 

A  six  weeks'  course  at  this  theatre  was  followed  by  one  of 
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>U\\  greater  length  at  tlie  01yin[>ic,  and  a  Buccession  of  eugage- 
iiients  at  the  Marylehone,  which  lett  Mrs.  Mowatt  a  fixed 
''  8tar"  in  the  royal  finnanient  of  the  latter.  Here  '*  Armaiid  ^ 
was  first  given  to  the  dramatic  and  literary  world  of  London. 
It  was  enacted  twenty-one  nights,  winning  lor  the  artist-author 
a  double  weight  of  golden  opinions,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  the  more  substantial  offering  of  an  exquisite  silver  vase, 
lined  with  gold,  surmounted  by  a  statuette  of  Shakspeare,  and 
inscribed  "  To  ^Vnna  Cora  Mowatt,  for  her  services  to  the  drama, 
as  authoress  and  actrt^s,  and  as  a  record  that  worth  and  genius 
from  every  land  will  ever  be  honored  in  England." 

An  engagement  for  a  secon<l  scas<jn  at  the  Marylebone  and 
Olympic  had  been  completed  with  great  satisfaction  to  all 
parties,  when  Mr.  Mowatt  was  again  stricken  with  serious 
illness  and  threatened  with  entire  loss  of  sight.  Hoping  by 
change  of  climate  to  effect  a  spee<ly  cure,  he  set  sail  at  once  for 
Trinidad.  It  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Mowatt  to  accompany 
him.  Through  the  fulfillment  of  her  engagements  alone  could 
she  meet  their  many  responsibilities,  not  least  among  them  the 
outtit  of  the  invalid  ;  and  with  a  brave  heart  she  still  pressed  on 
in  the  path  marked  out. 

A  third  season  engagement  was  entered  into  at  the  Olympic. 
"  Fashion  ''  ami  ''  Arman<l ''  were  re-pHnluctMl  and  re-stami>ed 
with  cordial  English  favor;  but  with  every  steamer  from  Trinidad, 
ti<lings  of  the  invalid  gn'w  sadder ;  intelligence  of  a  painfiil 
character  reached  her  from  America ;  an<l  when,  at  last,  the 
lessee  and  numager  of  the  ( )lympir,  a  man  high  in  the  esteem 
of  the  public,  was  arrested  for  embezzlement,  the  theatre  closed 
and  the  c<»mpany  dispersiHl,  her  cup  ran  over;  she  was  attacked 
with  brain  fever  and  lay  for  months  in  a  state  of  uncons<ious- 
ness.  Wlien  she  iUCoh\  her  head  had  been  shorn  of  its  wealth 
of  tresses  ;  the  winter  had  passed  ;  Mr.  Mowatt  had  recovered 
sufficiently    to   return,    waste<l    an<l    ]mlli<l,    to    England ;    the 
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manager  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced,  and,  crazed  with 
the  shock,  had  loosed  his  own  life.  All  seemed,  indeed,  like  a 
fitful  dream. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Mowatt  could  endure  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  the  two  invalids  removed  to  Malvern.  Their  cottage 
was  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  famous  water-cure  establish- 
ment of  that  place,  and  they  passed  the  summer  in  the  pursuit 
of  health.  Mr.  Mowatt  then,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  the 
startling  fact  that  the  fruits  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  toil  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ill-starred  manager,  and  that  all  was 
lost.  There  was  no  time  to  linger ;  she  must  gird  her  delicate 
strength  anew,  and  go  forth  to  provide  for  their  necessities. 

The  most  advantageous  offer  for  an  engagement  which  she 
had  received,  and  which  Mr.  Mowatt  was  bent  on  her  accepting, 
was  from  Dublin  ;  urged  by  him  she  nerved  herself  for  the 
trial,  and,  leaving  the  now  partially  restored,  and  really 
cheerful  invalid  in  charge  of  his  faithful  nurse  and  physician, 
with  a  worthy  woman  in  attendance,  she  turned  her  face 
Dublinward. 

A  brilliant  dehut  followed,  and  the  usual  series  of  successes 
filled  the  engagement.  Mrs.  Mowatt  was  then  making  prepa- 
rations to  return  to  London,  when  the  news  came  that  Mr. 
Mowatt  was  no  more.  Ko  need,  now,  to  catch  the  trick  of 
sorrow — to  put  on  grief  like  a  robe — to  weep  well — to  moan 
effectively  ;  the  tragedy  is  real — and  dumb.  He  had  died  like 
one  falling  asleep,  with  her  pet  name,  "  Lily,"  upon  his  lips, 
and  a  serene  trust  in  his  heart. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1851,  Mrs.  Mowatt,  accompanied  by  her 
brother-in-law,  embarked  for  America,  arriving  at  New  York 
on  the  night  of  the  22d  instant.  Two  golden  weeks  were 
passed  in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  and  she  then  appointed  a 
time  when  she  would  take  leave  of  the  stage ;  resolving,  mean- 
while, to  perfect  herself  in  her  art,  and  retire  in  the  very  zenith 
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of  artistic  success.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  she  commenced 
an  en»|:agenient  at  NihloV,  and  h^an  to  apply  herself  vigor- 
ously to  the  study  of  her  profession  ;  s{)ending  several  hours  each 
day  in  dramatic  reading,  and  testing  each  night  the  measure 
and  (quality  of  her  advance,  by  its  effect  ujK)n  her  audience. 
Tliis  engagement  was  followed  by  a  [»rofessional  tour  through 
the  Union,  marked  }>y  successes  whi<li  were  crowned  most 
fittingly  ]>y  a  complimentary  benefit,  proficred  by  the  leading 
men  of  Boston.  To  be  told  by  such  ]>ersons  as  Geo.  S. 
Ilillard,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  E.  P.  Wliipple,  Epes  Sargent, 
and  others: 

'*  You  have  not  bought  tlicse  honors  with  the  ]>rice  of 
better  things;  you  have  moved  with  simple  dignity  along  the 
slij)pery  i»aths  of  praise  and  success.  When  we  have  seen  you 
embodying  your  own  conceptions  of  tenderness  and  tnith,  we 
have  felt  that  the  charm  of  your  performance  flowed  fn»m  the 
fact  that  your  words  and  your  voice  were  but  imperfect 
expressions  of  your>elf  f — to  be  told  this  by  such  men  was  no 
common  tribute. 

Tier  star  was  steadily  ncaring  the  desired  point,  when  Mrs. 
Mowatt  fell  seriously  ill,  aii<l  was  conveyed  to  her  father's 
house  at  Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  where,  during  the  long  months  of 
professional  inactivity  which  foHowed,  she  wrote  the  "  Auto- 
biography," to  which  the  world  is  indebtinl  for  its  deej>cst  and 
truest  knowledge  of  her  twofold  life.  **Tnith  is  stranger  than 
ficticm.''  Tlie  book  has  all  the  charm  of  a  romance,  while  on 
every  [)age  we  feel  the  strong  leaps  of  a  human  heart.  It  is  a 
live  lesson  of  moral  courage  and  pi^rsi>tency  si»nt  home  with 
many  a  sparkling  hon  7not  and  shining  tear. 

In  the  winter  (►f  1853,  Mrs.  M(»watt  entertMl  upon  her  fare- 
well engagements.  Tlie  clarion  call  of  duty  had  been  answered. 
In  nine  years  of  loyal  service,  the  spe<ial  obje<ts  of  her  mission 
had  been    ac<omplishe<.l.       She    had    riHleemed   that    sweetebt 
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privilege  of  competence — the  power  to  minister  unto  the  "  shorn 
lambs "  within  and  witliout  her  fold.  She  had  retained  her 
womanly  graces,  and  magnified  her  office  ;  proving  to  the  world 
that  the  true  woman  creates  everywhere  an  inviolable  sphere. 
By  close  application  to  her  art,  and  careful  discipline  of  her 
powers,  she  had  come  to  sway  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  will ; 
and  now,  in  her  highest  "  dignities,"  it  was  meet  and  right  that 
the  "  green  curtain  "  of  private  life  should  fall  before  her. 

Her  farewell  series  were  worthy  of  the  career  they  crowned  ; 
the  grsLiid  JmcUe  at  Niblo's,  New  York,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1854, 
exceeding  in  enthusiasm  and  brilliancy  all  the  triumphs  of  the 
past. 

But  while  the  life  of  the  artiste  was  thus  ending  amid  pomps 
and  acclamations,  the  life  of  the  woman  was  quietly  beginning 
anew.  Five  days  after  Mrs.  Mowatt's  last  appearance  upon  the 
stage,  she  gave  her  fair  hand  and  wealth  of  laurels — her  heart 
had  gone  before — into  the  keeping  of  William  Foushee  Eitchie, 
of  Richmond,  Ya.,  the  editor  of  the  "Richmond  Enquirer;" 
"  a  rare  compound,"  as  one  has  said,*  "  of  ability  and  amia- 
bility." The  same  graceful  writer  says  of  Mrs.  Ritchie  and  her 
new  surroundings :  "  She  lives,  as  a  poet  should,  in  a  cottage 
ome^  a  little  distance  from  the  city.  I  could  have  selected  her 
house  from  a  thousand  as  easily  as  I  could  the  fair  occupant 
among  a  multitude  of  women.  There  were  flowers  before  the 
door,  flowers  on  the  lawn,  a  flowery  taste  manifest  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  window  drapery;  a  pleasant,  affectionate,  riant 
expression  radiating  from  all  around,  fitly  preluding  the  holy 
harmony  of  a  happy  home.  Within,  the  eniowrage  was  more 
exquisite  still.  Books,  pictures,  statuettes,  and  all  the  every- 
day, yet  elegant  appliances  of  household  life,  completed  the 
ideal  '  poetry  of  home.'  " 

•  See  '*  Belle  BritUn  on  a  Tour." 
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In  1855,  Mrs.  Ritc*hie  gave  to  the  world  the  volume,  ''Mimic 
Lite,''  a  series  of  tales  and  i»icture8  of  the  «tage,  which  hold  the 
reader  with  their  hreathing  verity.  Tliis  was  followed,  in  1857, 
by  '*  Twin  Roses,"  a  story  also  of  stage  life — a  sweet,  sad  narra- 
tive, dipped  in  the  tenderest  j)oetry  of  the  writer's  s<^ul.  Mrs. 
Ivit<hie  is  yet  true  to  her  "  mission,"  and  aims  to  give  in  her 
hooks  faithful  revelations  of  theatrical  life,  about  which  the 
world,  seeing  it,  at  best,  through  a  glass  darkly,  w^as  getting 
very  dark  fancies. 

The  stirring  j)u]>lic  life  of  Mrs.  Mowatt  d<R»s  not  seem  at  all 
t4)  aftect  the  serene,  }>rivate  life  <>f  Mrs.  Ritchie.  Into  its  ambi- 
ent atmosphere  of  luve  and  beauty,  there  stealeth,  apparently, 
no  longing  for  the  old  whirl  an<l  circumstance  of  the  stage. 
The  centre  of  a  gifted  and  refined  circle,  in  communication  with 
many  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  age — Vice-Regent  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Asso<-iation  for  Virginia,  her  life  is  still  crowded. 
The  power  of  C(>ncentration  is  remarkable  in  Mrs.  Ritchie.  At 
present,  the  purchase  and  im})roveinent  of  Mount  Venion  is  the 
all-absorbing  thought  with  her,  and  every  energy  is  pushetl  to 
this  consummation. 

Of  her  success  as  a  dramatist,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
*'  Fashion  "  and  *'  Armand  "  have  kept  the  stage  jKjrsistently, 
the  first  tor  sixteen,  the  last  for  fourteen  years.  Her  i>oetic 
faculty  should  bo  gauged  ]»y  passages — full  of  jn^etic  fire  and 
beauty — In  **  Armand,"  rather  than  by  her  fugitive  ]>oems, 
though  many  ot  these  do  her  great  credit. 

With  the  excej)tit)n  of  her  chara<*teri8tic  sketches,  contributed 
weekly  to  the  *' New  York  Ledger/'  she  finds  tinu»,  just  now, 
for  no  literary  la])or,  every  hour  being  occu})ie<l  with  home 
duties,  corrc»sj)ondence,  and  the  various  claims  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

[Since  this  was  written,  a  great  sorrow  has  come  ujM>n  Mrs„ 
Ritchie,  in  the  death  of  her  father.     On  the  5th  of  April,  I860,' 
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after  an  illness  of  twelve  days,  during  the  agonies  of  which  he 
beautifully  demonstrated  the  power  of  a  Christian  faith,  Mr. 
Ogden  passed,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  to  another 
sphere.  Bound  to  him  by  a  love  that  was  more  than  filial,  for 
ten  days  and  nights  this  daughter,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  long 
life,  kept  faithful  vigil  by  his  bedside,  and  when  he  "  fell  asleep, 
it  was  calmly  and  gently,  like  a  trusting  child,  in  her  arms.] 


MESMERIC   SOMNAMBULISM. 

I  was  annoyed  at  being  told  that  I  had  spoken,  done,  or  written  that  of 
which  I  had  no  recollection.  Numerous  poems  were  placed  in  my  hands, 
which,  I  was  informed,  I  had  improvised  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  taken 
down,  the  subjects  having  been  given  hap-hazard  by  any  person  present. 
It  was  no  particular  gratification  to  be  assured  that  I  had  never  produced 
suiything  as  good  before.  Nor  was  it  any  consolation  to  be  told  that  in 
sleep-waking  I  was  far  more  sensible,  more  interesting,  and  more  amiable 
t^han  in  my  ordinary  state.  AVith  womanly  perverseness,  I  preferred  my 
«very-day  imperfection  to  this  mysterious  and  incomprehensibly-brought- 
about  superiority.  For  the  former  I  was,  at  least,  responsible ;  to  the  latter 
X  could  lay  no  conscious  claim. 

I   say  conscious  claim,  though   it    may  be  admitted  that  there  may  be 
separate  states  of  consciousness.     In  the  phenomena  of  this  separation,  the 
student  of  human  nature  may,  I  believe,  find  the  clue  to  momentous  truths. 
The   essential  facts  in    ordinary  somnambulism  will  not  be  denied  except 
l)y  those  awfully  rigorous   inquirers  who  will  accept  nothing  which  they 
cannot  weigh,  gauge,  and  handle,  and  who  are  quite   as   likely  to  be  de- 
ceived as  the  most  credulous,  inasmuch  as   the   skepticism  which  admits 
too  little  is  as  liable  to  mistake  as  the  marvellous  propensity  which  admits 
too  much.    But  if  pretenders  to  science  will  not  grant  it,  common  expe- 
rience and  conmion  sense  will,  that  a  person  in  sonmambulism  may  hold 
long  and  rational  conversations,  and  perform  acts,  of  which  he  will  have 
no  recollection  in  his  waking  state.      Let   him  again  pass,  however,  into 
somnambulism,  and  he  can  recall   everything  that  he  ever  experienced  in 
that  state. 

It  would  seem  from  this  common  and  undeniable  phenomenon,  as  if  there 
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were  an  inner  consciousness  occupying;  a  higher  plane  than  the  external,  ftiid 
commanding  a  more  extensive  prosj>ect,  a  consciousness  undeveloped  in  most 
minds  except  by  fltuhes,  and  retiring  within  itself  l>efore  the  external  can 
distinctly  realize  its  presence. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  thick  veil  of  separation,  dropf^ed  at  once 
by  the  cessation  of  somnambulism  (whether  indei>endent  or  induced  by  mes- 
merism) between  the  nonnal  and  ubnonnal,  the  external  and  internal  con- 
sciousness? An  analojry  drawn  from  intoxication  or  insanity  is  not  quite 
applicable  here ;  for  under  somnambulism,  one  may  be  as  calm  and  rational, 
and  as  completely  in  pos«*ession  of  all  his  faculties,  as  ever  in  a  waking  state; 
nay,  those  faculties  may  be  considerably  ^uickeneil  and  exalted.  And  yet  a 
wave  of  tlie  mesmerizAT's  hand  will  bring  the  subject  back  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  every -day  c()ns<iousness  where  all  that  he  has  been  saying  and 
di)ing  in  his  somnambulic  state  is  an  utter  blank !  Another  wave  of  the 
hand,  or  an  ac<ess  of  natural  somiuimbulism,  intirely  independent  of  mes- 
merism, and  lo!  all  the  knowle<lge  of  the  fonner  state  is  restore<l,  as  if  a 
curtain  had  l>een  lifted. 

( )n  one  point  I  felt  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  though  i>erhaps  it  was  only  a 
pnK)f  of  my  natural  t)bstina"y.  They  told  me  that  I  wiu*  what  is  called  an 
independent  siminambulist,  and  that  I  could,  at  any  time,  defeat  the  will  of 
the  mesmerizer,  unless  I  chose  to  submit.  It  was  also  told  me  that  my 
reasoning  faculties  were  singularly  develo|)ed  under  somnambulism,  and 
that  1  often  maintained  opini<ms  at  variance  with  those  of  the  mesmerlzer, 
and  others  with  whom  I  was  in  communication,  e>i>ecially  on  religions  sub- 
ject-^. Thesv  opinions  I  could  not  be  force*!  to  relinquish  by  arguments,  or 
even  through  the  exertion  of  a  suiHfrior  will. 


AN  OLD  MAID. 

An  old  maid  !  Was  there  ever  woman  so  wise  that  she  could  hear  the 
obnoxious  title  applied  to  hersi'lf  wilhont  a  suppressed  sigh  ?  Though  few 
are  the  old  maids  who  might  not  have  l>een  wives  if  they  had  S4>  willed,  thv 
sense  of  incompleteness — of  undevelojK^d  capacities— of  utifuIfilKH]  duties, 
perforce  will  cause  a  pa.<»sing  pang. 

But  who  that  knows  Miriam  I*lea»iance  feels  that  the  life  of  an  old  nuiid 
is  necessarily  dreary,  profitless,  c<ilorles'i  ?  And  is  Miriam  an  old  maid  ? 
l>amsi'ls  in  the  primrose-season  of  youth,  for  whom  the  wedding  ring  bind* 
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in  its  cliarmed  circle  the  manifold  joys  of  an  ideal  elysium,  mockingly  call 
her  so ;  happy  mothers  about  whose  necks  twine  the  chubby  arms  of  cherub 
childhood,  keeping  "  low  and  wise  "  the  ^*  vines  that  bear  such  fruit,"  pity- 
ingly call  her  so ;  broken-hearted  wives,  whose  shattered  idols  prove  all  clay 
and  ashes,  whose  pale  lips,  wreathed  in  smiles,  veil,  with  Spartan  heroism,  the 
vulture  preying  on  their  souls,  indignantly  call  her  so !  But  mark  how  men — 
intellectual,  thinking,  feeling  men — hesitate  to  apply  the  ungallant  appella- 
tion to  sweet  Miriam.  Perhaps  they  are  tongue-tied  by  that  vague  charm 
about  her  which  half  cheats  one  into  the  belief  that  she  carries  in  her  vestal 
bosom  some  mystical  light  ('*the  lamp  of  human  love"),  and  lets  fall  its  radi- 
ance on  the  path  she  treads,  on  the  hearth  where  she  sits,  on  the  face  into  which 
she  gazes.     Certain  it  is  that  all  are  strangely  brightened  by  her  presence. 

Man  recognizes  the  magic  of  a  cheerful  influence  in  women  more  quickly 
and  more  willingly  than  the  potency  of  dazzling  genius — of  commanding 
worth — or  even  of  enslaving  beauty.  Thus  men,  in  general,  value  Miriam's 
especial  gift  above  the  more  brilliant  endowments  of  her  favored  sisters. 

In  stature  Miriam  is  below  the  medium  height.  A  form  not  voluptuously 
rounded  nor  charmingly  fragile,  but  a  neat,  compact  little  figure,  supple  and 
light  of  motion.  Not  a  single  feature  of  her  countenance  can  be  termed 
beautiful,  yet  the  whole  face  possesses  a  mobility — a  capacity  for  rapidly 
Varying  expression — an  indefinable  harmony  that  produces  the  eflfect  of 
l>eauty.  Her  white  teeth  sparkle  between  flexible  lips — her  black  eyes 
ciance  and  shine  through  jetty  fringes — her  dark  hair,  fine  but  not  abundant, 
is  knotted  with  peculiar  grace  at  the  back  of  an  admirably  balanced  head. 
Her  dress  is  usually  of  some  neutral  tint — a  silver  gi-ey — a  delicate  fawn 

or  a  soft  dove  color,  lighted  up  and  relieved  by  the  gleam  of  crimson,  or 

<lark  blue,  or  purple  ribbons. 

Then  her  age — she  has  passed  the  season  of  youth — of  summer,  perhaps, 
a.nd  is  verging  upon  autumn.     A  rich,  mellow  autumn — an  autumn  full  of 
gorgeous  tints — an  autumn  whose  forest  leaves  turn  to  scarlet  and  gold 
'Without  withering — an  autumn  that  makes  one  think  the  spring-time  could 
liardly  have  been  so  beautiful.     True,  the  dewy,  evanescent,  morning  fresh- 
mess  is  gone,  but  in  its  place  reigns  the  more  lasting,  self-renewed  freshness 
of  mental  and  physical  vigor.     In  a  word,  Miriam  has  reached  and  passed  the 
^een  ascent  of  thirty,  and  is  calmly  descending  the  verdant  slope  beyond. 
But  life  has  been  all  gain  to  her — she  has  gathered  fruits  of  knowledge,  and 
flowers  of  beauty,  and  herbs  of  balm  on  the  way,  and  lost  nothing  she  does 
not  think  it  well  to  part  with  in  exchange. 

7 
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We  liavc  seldom  mot  "vvitli  an  oM  maid  ujk)!!  the  pa^eA  of  who»c  earlr 
liistory  tliero  was  not  i»ome  Inve-tale  inscribed — some  story  of  unrequited 
atfeetion — of  ])etrayed  liopes — of  love  suerificed  to  duty — <ir  of  the  grave'* 
untimely  snatching  away.  Hnt  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  love-tale  written 
upon  Miriam's  book  of  lite.  She  could  never  have  been  numl>ere<l  among 
that  largo  class  of  maidens  who,  accordinj;  to  Kasselas,  **  think  they  are  in 
love,  when  in  fact  they  are  only  idle."  Her  intellect  is  too  highly  cultivate*! 
— her  penetration  too  acute — her  life  Unt  active,  for  her  to  furm  an  attach- 
ment through  the  mere  "hesoin  tVnimrr^*'  the  longing,  though  often  uncon- 
scious, desire  to  be  loved  and  prote<-ted,  which  is  the  secret  spring  of  half 
the  so-called  love-matches  in  the  world.  A  young  girl's  affections,  like 
graceful  tendrils  formed  to  cling,  too  often  twine  themselves  around  the 
object  nearest  and  mo«4t  inviting,  an<l  no  other  vindication  save  that  it  was 
near  and  invited. 

**  S«M'iiig  tliiii  to  waste  true  love  on  anything 
!•*  i^omanly  |):ij*t  question." 

Hut  if  Miriam  uncouM-iou^ly  admits  that  love  is  a  ** grand  necessity*'  of 
existence,  she  feels  that  e.\i>tence  has  other  ne<»essities.  To  U'stow  her 
heart,  her  judgment  must  approve  the  gift,  and  she  has  not  encountere<l  the 
being  (though  doubtless  such  exists)  who  coidd  win  the  one  with  the 
approval  of  the  other.     Thi*^  i**  the  sole  secret  of  her  freedom. 

Had  Miriam  been  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  t(>  gain  a  livelihood, 
her  energy  of  character,  and  her  delight  in  use,  wouhl  have  imi>elle<l  her  to 
fill  an<l  dignify  sonic  of  the  few  intellectual  avocations  which  woman's  handii 
and  brains  are  all<»we<l  to  grace.  Her  birth  and  wealth  forbid,  yet  the  cur- 
rent of  life,  with  >urh  an  organiz:iti<»n,  can  never  become  stjignant.  Occu- 
pati«m  is  enjoyment.  Her  iKTception-*  are  keenly  alive  to  discover  the  work 
that  is  spread  for  Inr  hands  and  to  do  it  when  found.  She  reliirionsly 
iK'lieves  that  there  \^  Work.  Heaven-allotted,  to  all,  in  the  great  vineyanl  of 
the  worM,  and  that  our  work  lie-i  ju-it  within  our  gra^^p.  if  we  will  but  Kx)k 
for  and  recognize  tlie  ta^k.  "Ijibor  is  worship!"  says  the  prophet, 
**  Labor  is  worship."  re-ponds  every  throbbing  pulse  in  Miriam's  well- 
attuned  frame.  Like  the  woin.-in  of  Hetbany  who  potired  the  jK^rfumiHl  <dnt- 
meiit  (her  humble  attribute  of  love>  upon  the  head  of  her  Lonl,  hhe  "did 
what  she  could  !"  What  she  coubl  i  Wh:it  more  could  be  re<piire<l  of  her? 
Do  what  we  ran  —  jl**  tnurh  hm  irt-  run  —iiU  trr  cau  !  ( »!i.  how  lar;:e  would  l»e 
the  sum  of  works  of  the  very  humblest,  feeblest,  j»oorest,  when  counted  up 
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In  the  Hereafter,  if  they  only  *'did  what  they  could  P''  Alas  I  for  the  thou- 
sand opportunities  of  ministering  and  comforting  thrown  daily  in  our  path- 
way, while  we  pass  by  on  the  other  side  through  sheer  unconcern — through 
"lack  of  thought"  rather  than  "lack  of  heart!"  Will  they  not  rise  up  to 
convict  us  when  we  render  the  account  of  our  stewardship  in  the  great 
day? 

With  such  thoughts  ever  quickening  her  to  action,  Miriam  takes  a  lively, 
never-failing  interest  in  all  things  around  her.  No  fellow-creature  is  indif- 
ferent to  her.  She  regards  all  with  a  tender  sympathy — a  sympathy  which 
breaks  unaware  through  cold  conventionalities,  and  fraternizes  with  beings 
too  seldom  recognized  as  members  of  the  human  family.  Toward  the  sick, 
the  poor,  the  sad,  the  suffering  in  any  shape,  her  hand  is  unhesitatingly 
stretched  out.  They  need  no  credentials,  save  the  stamp  of  sadness,  sick- 
ness, poverty ;  and  prompt  aid  is  true  aid.  She  seems  endowed  with  God's 
special  license  to  console — to  translate  mysterious  sorrows  into  promised 
joys  —  to  strengthen  the  weak  —  to  soften  the  hard  —  to  reconcile  the 
rebellious. 

The  history  of  any  one  day  of  her  life  would  fill  chapters  with  scenes  of 
anguish — of  passion — of  hope — of  happy  consummations,  that  might  adorn 
the  pages  of  a  romance. 

Thus,  Miriam,  "the  old  maid,"  is  not  less  happy,  less  useful — less  belated 
than  the  wife  and  mother  whose  heart  and  hands  are  full  of  alternate  cares 
and  blessings.  Those  upon  whoso  path  of  life  the  smile  of  Miriam  Pleasance 
shines,  never  after  speak  scornfully  of  an  "  old  maid.''  We  entertain  but  one 
fear  for  Miriam — it  is  that  she  will  not  always  bear  the  vestal  title  around 
which  she  has  woven  such  an  indescribable  charm. 


WOMAN-FRIENDSHIP. 

All  the  world  gives  ready  credence  to  the  possibility  of  friendship 
between  man  and  man — some  people  are  even  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
immutable  attachment  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  of  ^neas  and  Achates,  may 
be  repeated  among  men  in  these  inconstant  modern  times ; — but  the  devotion 
of  woman  to  one  of  her  own  sex,  the  sincerity  with  which  she  clasps  the 
hand  or  presses  the  lip  of  woman,  the  genuineness  of  her  self-sacrifices  daily 
made  for  a  beloved  sister,  are  subjects  of  a  vast  amount  of  skepticism. 
Philosophic  writers,  poets,  wits,  have  openly  declared  their  disbelief  in  the 
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existence  of  the  striiii|jro  phenomena  of  wonian-friendshiiw.  E%*en  IHna}i 
Mulock,  who  ha.-*  written  so  many  lines  of  woman  which  l»ear  the  imprvM 
of  trutli  and  wis<loni — who  hju*  H4)Ive<l  w)  many  of  the  eni^nnas  iowfrnrable 
from  woman*s  nature — gravely  shakes  her  head  when  nhe  touclieft  upon 
*'  femalo  friendships,*'  and  calls  up  such  adoubtin;;  host  of  •*  ifs"  and  "  Imt*  " 
to  usher  in  the  j»ossibility  of  jKjrfect  love  iK'tweeii  women,  that  we  ineritably 
draw  the  inference  that  she  sides  with  the  unl»elievers. 

On  the  other  hand,  Shaks|)eare,  that  *' intellectual  miracle,"  (as  he  has 
l>een  called)  whoso  seor-like  visi<m  pierctsl  deeiK*r  than  the  eyes  of  gro«M?r 
mortals — Shakspeare,  whose  ma^^ic  plummet  s<hiii«Um1  the  unreache«l,  unoom- 
prehended  depth**  of  the  human  soul,  reveals  the  hearts  of  women  united  liv 
lulamantine  links. 

Instiince  the  clinpn^  fondne<«s  of  Helena  an<l  Hennin,  in  Midimmmer 
Nijzht'8  Dream:" 

'*  W«',  Hormia,  like  two  artificial  po<l.«, 

IIiiV4'  with  our  needles,  created  both  one  flower 

Iloth  0:1  one  sampler,  flitting  on  one  ciL-hion, 

lioth  warhliiif;  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key, 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  votcos  and  niindii, 

Had  been  incoriwrate.     So  we  grew  together, 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  floemiDg  parted, 

liut  yet  ii  uni.»on  in  partition. 

Two  lovely  l)erries  molded  on  one  «teni  ; 

So  with  two  s«'eming  bodies,  hut  one  heart : 

Two  of  the  first  like  coats  In  luTaldry. 

Due  hut  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  cr«"<t." 

We  have  another  illu-^tration  of  woman-friend>hip,  in  its  consumtnatc 
beauty,  jH>rtrAye<l  in  the  passionate,  protecting  love  of  Meatrice  for  Hero  in 
**  Nfuch  Ado  About  Nothing;''  and  in  *' As  You  Like  It,"  a  still  stn»npi'r 
picture  in  the  self-renouncing,  absolute  devotion  for  K(»<ialind  of  the  grentle 
Celia,  who  startles  her  wrathful  father  with  the  declaration: 

"  If  she  lie  a  traitor. 


Why,  no  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  topeilier, 
Ito^t'  at  an  instant,  liMriiM,  playM,  eat  tojrethor. 
And  where^oe'rr  we  went,  lik«*  Juno's  swanA 
Still  we  went  coupled  anil  inseparable  !'* 
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When  the  implacable  Duke  banishes  Rosalind,  Celia  replies : 

"  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my  liege, 
I  I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company." 

Shakspeare  against  the  world !  for  who  knew  the  world  one  half  so  well  ? 

Not  only  are  we  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  his  glowing  portraitures 
of  woman-friendship  are  life-drawn ;  not  only  have  we  perfect  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  a  thoroughly  unselfish,  all-absorbing  attachment  between  two 
women,  but  we  entertain  the  belief  that  there  are  certain  female  minds  so 
constituted  that  a  tender  friendship  with  one  of  the  same  sex  is  positively 
indispensable  to  happiness.  Such  natures  experience  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  confide  in  one  who,  enlightened  by  her  own  yearnings  and  failings,  can 
understand  feminine  wants  and  frailties — who  can  look  upon  feminine  insuf- 
ficiencies, not  from  a  strong,  manly,  but  a  weak,  womanly  point  of  view. 

A  woman  may  be  the  most  irreproachable  of  wives  to  the  best  of 
husbands,  and  yet  feel  a  void  in  her  affections,  a  chamber  in  her  large  heart 
unfilled — a  something  needful  lacking,  if  there  be  no  Celia  into  whose  ear 
she  can  pour  the  history  of  her  joys  and  sorrows — to  whom  she  can  turn  for 
advice,  and  lenient  judgment,  and  comprehending  sympathy. 

There  are  trivial  domestic  difiiculties,  petty  annoyances,  perplexing 
positions  with  which  no  woman  of  tact  will  trouble  and  bewilder  her  husband 
by  relating  to  him.  If  he  is  a  man  of  decided  intellect,  he  will  not  attach 
any  importance  to  these  small  crosses,  will  not  even  understand  these 
minor  miseries,  and  the  wife  is  thrown  back  upon  her  own  resources,  vexed 
and  disheartened  by  her  failing  attempt  to  enlist  his  aid  or  sympathy.  If  he 
is  a  man  of  limited  mental  powers,  he  will  be  more  annoyed  than  she,  and 
will  only  increase  her  vexations  without  disentangling  a  single  thread  of  the 
fine  web  of  dilemmas,  into  which  she  is  snared.  But  to  a  sympathetic  female 
companion,  a  woman  may  enter  into  all  the  details  of  these  insignificant 
trials,  and,  clasping  a  friend's  hand,  she  may  search  for  and  discover  the  clue 
that  can  guide  her  out  of  her  domestic  labyrinth. 

The  higher  love — ^the  love  for  man — neither  absorbs  nor  forbids  the 
lower,  the  friendship  for  woman.  They  are  distinct,  emotional  capacities 
which  may  be  coexistent  in  one  heart.  They  are  evidences  of  rich,  spiritual 
organization.  If  they  dwell  together  in  pristine  purity,  one  affection 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  the  other. 

Who  can   deny  that  two   women,  through  a  mysterious  affinity,  may 
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bcoonic,  and  recognize  each  other  as  sisters  in  heart  ?  WJio  can  doabt  that 
there  in  a  bond  of  sisterhood  between  their  spirits,  as  real  and  as  strong  as 
the  tie  of  bl(MMl  between  sisters  ?  And  if  this  l>e  true,  must  not  that  internal 
kinsliip  outlive  even  the  dissevering  stroke  of  death,  and  proclaim  them  trus 
iistera  in  the  great  hereafter  ?  But  in  this  lower  sphere,  what  name  can  we 
give  to  their  attachment  but  that  of  ''  woman-friendship  ?" 


LADY    TEAZLFS   INOPPORirNE   NAP. 

As  may  bo  readily  imagined,  I  was  olten  weary  to  exhaustion,  eren 
during  the  ]>erf()nimiioe.  On  one  occasion  my  fatigue  very  nearly  placed  me 
in  a  ])redicainent  as  awkward  to  nie  as  it  would  have  been  amusing  to 
the  audience.  We  were  fulfilling  a  long  engagement  at  Niblo's.  I  was 
l)laying  Lady  Teazle  in  the  *'  School  for  Scandal.**  When  Ijuly  Teazle,  at 
the  announcement  of  Sir  Peter,  is  concealed  Inrhind  the  s<Teen  in  Joseph 
Surface's  library,  slie  is  compelled  to  remain  a  (piarter  of  an  hour,  or  per- 
haps twenty  minutes,  in  this  confinement.  I  was  dreadfully  fatigue<l,  and 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  rest.  There  was  no  chair.  At  first  I  knelt  for 
relief.  Hecomiiig  tired  of  that  position,  I  quietly  laid  myself  down,  and^ 
regardless  of  Lmly  Teazle's  ostrich  plumes,  miwle  a  pillow  of  my  arms  for 
my  head.  I  listened  to  Placide's  most  humorous  ]>ersonation  of  Sir  Peter 
for  a  while ;  but  gradually  his  voice  grew  more  and  more  indistinct,  melt- 
ing into  a  soothing  murmur,  and  then  wa**  heard  no  more.  I  fell  into  a 
profoun<l  sleej>.  When  Charles  Surface  is  announced.  Sir  Peter  is  hurried 
by  Joseph  into  the  clos<'t.  Ijidy  Teazle  (acct)rding  to  Sheridan)  i»eei>s  fn>m 
behind  the  screen,  and  intimates  to  Joseph  the  propriety  of  locking  Sir 
Peter  in,  and  proposes  her  own  e^nape.  At  the  sound  of  Charles  Surface's 
step,  she  steals  behind  the  s<»reen  again.  The  cue  was  given,  but  no  LadjT 
Teazle  made  her  appearance.  She  wa**  sluml>ering  in  happy  unconscious- 
ness that  theatres  were  ever  instituted. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  prompter,  supposing  that  I  had  ff>rgotten  my  part,  ran 
to  one  of  the  wings  fn>m  which  he  ct)uld  obtain  a  view  behind  the  screen. 
To  his  mingled  diversion  and  consternation,  he  beheld  Ijidy  Teazle  placidly 
sleeping  upon  the  floor.  Of  course,  he  c«»uld  n«»t  reach  her  I  have  often 
heard  him  relate  the  frantic  manner  in  which  he  shoute<l,  in  an  imploring 
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stage  whisper,  "Mrs.  Mo  watt,  wake  up!  For  goodness  sake,  wake  up! 
Charles  Surface  is  just  going  to  pull  the  screen  down !  Wake  up !  You'll 
be  caught  by  the  audience  asleep!  Wake  up!  Good  gracious,  do  wake 
up!" 

I  have  some  confused  recollection  of  hearing  the  words  "wake  up! 
wake  up !"  As  I  opened  my  heavy  eyes,  they  fell  upon  Mr.  Jones^  making 
the  most  violent  gesticulations,  waving  about  his  prompt-book,  and  almost 
dancing  in  the  excitement  of  his  alarm.  The  hand  of  Charles  Surface  was 
already  on  the  screen.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  hardly  remembering  where  I 
was,  and  had  barely  time  to  smooth  down  my  train  when  the  screen  fell. 
A  moment  sooner,  and  how  would  the  slumbering  Lady  Teazle,  suddenly 
awakened,  have  contrived  to  impress  the  audience  with  the  sense  of  her  deep 
contrition  for  her  imprudence !  how  persuaded  her  husband  that  she  had 
discovered  her  injustice  to  him  during  her  pleasant  nap ! 


JULIET'S   DAGGER. 

During  the  drudgery  of  rehearsal,  the  actor  drops  disenchanted  from  the 
realms  of  cloudland,  where  he  dwelt  with  the  ideal  creations  of  the  i)oet. 
The  incongruous  elements  that  compose,  the  frigid  atmosphere  that  pervades, 
a  theatre  blind  his  mental  vision.  He  struggles  in  vain  to  catch  the  golden 
rays  that  flooded  his  spirit  in  its  serene  seclusion.  The  prismatic  hues  of 
imagination  fade  into  utter  darkness  before  the  conventionalities  of  his  pro- 
fession. All  the  delicacies  of  his  inspired  conception  suddenly  vanish,  and 
he  stands  with  the  bare,  cold  outline  of  what  he  designed,  before  him,  power- 
less to  clothe  it  with  beauty.  Thus  I  felt  when  I  first  attempted  to  rehearse 
Juliet.    Disappointed  and  dispirited,  I  turned  wearily  from  the  task. 

But  when  night  comes,  and  the  actor  lays  aside  his  personality  with  his 
every-day  garments,  the  Promethean  fire  is  rekindled — he  reascends  the 
height  from  which  he  fell  in  the  morning — external  circumstances  lie  beneath 
his  feet — ^his  gaze  is  upward,  not  downward — he  not  embodies  merely,  but 
ensouls  the  emanation  of  the  poet's  mind.  Such  were  my  experiences  when 
I  first  had  the  hardihood  to  enact  Juliet. 

No  character  ever  excited  me  more  intensely.  Juliet's  dagger,  too  im- 
petuously used,  more  than  once  drew  blood.  But  I  found  the  sensation  of 
stabbing  one's  self  anything  but  poetic ;  the  dagger's  point  was  consequently 
dulled  into  harmlessness.     Once  I  forgot  this  necessary  appendage  of  the 
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heroine  in  the  last  act.  Konieo,  who  was  lyinj;  <lead  ninm  the  p'ouDtl,  wa» 
better  provided.  Ah  I  stooped  to  hKisen  the  steel  tn»ni  his  prdle,  the 
IH)isoiied  lover,  who  was  aware  of  my  stahhing  ejuscHles,  came  suddenly  to 
life,  and  whispered,  in  a  sepulchral  tone,  *'Look  out — it's  very  sLaqv— you'll 

stab  vourself." 


.TFLIETS    TOMH. 

I  well  rcniem]>er  my  8<.'nsations  the  first  time  I  wa^  ever  laid  in  JulietV 
tomb.  The  friar  tells  her  that,  according:  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  she 
shall  be  borne 

"  III  her  lu'st  robes,  uncovered,  on  the  Mt-r." 

Adhering:  to  the  text,  I  have  since  worn  bri<lal  attire  in  place  of  the  shmnd- 
like  dress  usually  adopted  by  stii^re  Juliets.  But  that  night,  a  l«H»se  whito 
muslin  nd^e,  drawn  in  toMs  around  the  throat,  and  fa>tene<l  witli  a  conl  at 
the  waist,  was  the  jrarment  accidentally  chosen  for  me.  It  wa**  t«M»  palpably 
suited  to  the  bier.  The  walls  of  the  tomb  were  hun;;  with  black.  An 
antique  lamp,  that  shed  a  luridly-«:reen  lijjrht  upon  my  fcce,  was  >u>|»cnde<l 
from  the  centre  of  the  somljre,  thoU};h  tem|M)rary,  inch)sure.  As  I  lay  wait- 
ing for  Uome<>  to  kill  Paris,  and  break  open  the  d<M)rs  «»f  the  sepulchre,  I 
overheard  tiie  whisiK-red  conversation  of  some  scene-shitU-rs  wh<>.*>t4MMl  with- 
out. They  were  each  holding  a  conl  attached  to  the  d«M»rs  «if  tho  t«»nib. 
The  cords  according  to  stiige  direction,  were  to  be  bKisi-nM  at  the  thinl  blow 
of  Uomeo's  "  wrenching  iron.'*  The  worthy  M'ene->hifters  i»iL>s<*d  sentenre 
ot  death  upon  me  with  admirable  tttinfj  fntil^  and  decided  that  I  would  MH»n 
be  lying  **  for  gocnl  "  and  *'  in  earne-t "  where  I  wji«*  then  rejM»-»iiig  a**  Juliet's 
representative — in  the  tomli. 

To  u-ii'  the  expressive  l;mgujige  of  one  of  the  men,  I  wa-*  '*  lNN>ke<l  for  the 
other  world,  and  no  mistake  I"  Their  fjntrr  predicti<»ns  were  interrui»te<l  by 
iJomeo's  tir^t  blow  upon  the  d«M»r.  I  wa-*  not  partieularly  sorry  when  the 
funereal  portals  tlew  back.  an<l  he  lM»re  me  out  of  the  m(K*k  sepulchre. 
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THE   REPRESENTATIVE   BALCONY. 

Juliet  was  one  of  the  characters  in  which  I  seemed  fated  to  he  placed  in 
constant  peril  of  life  or  limb.  Several  times  the  balcony,  from  which  the 
loving  lady  of  Verona  makes  her  midnight  confession  to  Romeo,  was  danger- 
ously insecure.  Once  a  portion  of  the  railing,  over  which  I  was  leaning, 
forgetful  of  its  representatite  nature^  gave  way.  Had  I  not  dropped  suddenly 
on  my  knees,  Juliet  must  have  been  precipitated  into  Romeo's  arms  before 
he  expected  her,  and  very  probably  would  not  have  visited  Friar  Lawrence's 
cell  that  night. 


THE    INKY    POTION. 

One  evening,  the  property  man — so  the  individual  who  has  the  charge  of 
potions,  amulets,  caskets  of  jewels,  purses  filled  with  any  quantity  of  golden 
coin,  and  other  theatrical  treasures,  designated  as  stage  properties,  is  styled 
— forgot  the  bottle  containing  Juliet's  sleeping  potion.  The  omission  was 
only  discovered  at  the  moment  the  vial  was  needed.  Some  bottle  must  be 
furnished  to  the  Friar,  or  he  cannot  utter  the  solemn  charge  with  which  he 
confides  the  drug  to  the  perplexed  scion  of  the  Capulets.  The  property  man 
confused  at  discovering  his  own  neglect,  and  fearful  of  the  fine  to  which  it 
would  subject  him,  caught  up  tlie  first  small  bottle  at  hand,  and  gave  it  to 
the  Friar.  The  vial  was  the  prompter's,  and  contained  inJc.  When  Juliet 
snatehed  the  fatal  potion  from  the  Friar's  hand,  he  whispered  somethmg  in 
an  undertone.  I  caught  the  words,  "  so  take  care,"  but  was  too  absorbed  in 
my  part  to  comprehend  the  warning.  Juliet  returns  home — meets  her 
parents — retires  to  her  own  chamber — dismisses  her  nurse — and  finally 
drinks  the  potion.     At  the  words — 

'*  Romeo  !   this  do  I  drink  to  thee  !" 

I  placed  the  bottle  to  my  lips,  and  unsuspiciously  swallowed  the  inky 
draught !  The  dark  stain  ui)on  my  hands  and  lips  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  quick  workings  of  the  poison,  for  the  audience  remained  ignorant  of 
the  mishap,  which  I  only  half  comprehended.  When  the  scene  closed,  the 
prompter  rushed  up  to  me,  exclaiming,  "Good  gracious!  you  have  been 
drinking  my  bottle  of  ink  I"     I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  the 
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rviiiurk  of  tho  dying  wit  unJcr  siiiiilur  riroiiiiiiitaiiros  *•  Ia-1  mo  swallow  a 
tthfot  of  l>lottiiig-|mi)or  I**  The  frighteiivd  ]iroiupt«r,  bowewr,  did  not  ander- 
>taiid  t ho  joke. 

THE  cArTFors  actor. 

Tho  inisfortiiin"*  that  atton<ltMl  tho  rcprcsoiitution  of  Romeo  and  Jnliet 
that  flight,  (lid  ii(»t  all  fall  upon  uu\  Tlio  part  of  Purin  wa^*  intru^tiNl  to  a 
proini!»in;r  voun;r  noviiv.  Ho  doliwrod  tho  languti^*  with  iM*holarly  pnTUion. 
and  iniglit  have  pas<k.Ml  for  an  actor  until  ho  canio  to  tho  fightinj;  fM*«no 
with  Uonio(».  Konioo  disanno<l  him  with  a  farility  whirh  did  frreat  credit 
t(»  tho  ^ihmI  nature  t»f  Paris,  fur  wliom  life  had,  of  course,  \o^i  its  chann^ 
witli  Juliet.  It  then  hecame  the  duty  of  Paris,  who  in  mortally  wounded,  to 
'/*V.  Tho  Paris  on  tliis  ocojision  t<M>k  his  death-Mow  very  kindly.  Hisdyin^ 
preparations  were  made  witli  praiM.*worthy  deliheration.  Fir>t  he  looketl 
ovfr  one  shoulder,  and  then  over  tho  other,  tti  tind  a  pM>tt  place  where  he 
mi;;ht  fall — it  was  evidently  his  intention  to  yield  up  hiif  exintenee  as  iNini- 
fortahly  as  {N»ssihlo.  Having  Hati*«tied  hinisolf  in  the  rH*U'<*tion  of  an  advan- 
tageous t*i»  it.  ho  dr(»ppod  down  gently,  hreakinj;  his  dos<*ont  in  a  nninner  not 
altojTother  des<'rihahle.  As  he  sot>ly  laid  hiiU'^elf  hack,  ho  infonued  Roniei* 
of  the  calamity  that  had  U'fallen  him  hy  ejaculating: 

**  ().  I  ani  slain  !'* 

Tlie  audience  hi!*'*ed  th«-ir  rehrllion  at  -hUi'Ii  an  ea-y  iloath. 

*'  If  thou  art  iiitTi'ituI  " 

continued  Pari"* — thoaudienco  hisM.Ml  nion*  loudly  still,  as  tiiouirh  callinf?  UfHW 
Romeo  to  ^how  no  mercy  to  a  nmn  who  dieil  *m>  luxuriou^ly. 

"  Ojien  tin-  tonil).  ami  " 

faltered  Paris — hut  what  disposition  he  preferrrd  to  ]»v  made  of  the  morti-.! 
mold,  uiHMi  which  ho  luiil  lieotiiwod  ^uch  rare,  no  Ronieo  could  ha\'e  heanl : 
for  tlio  redouMo«l  hi^«os  of  the  audience  drowm-d  all  f»ther  Miunds,  and 
ailmonisluMl  Pari-*  to  precipitate  his  departure  to  tho  other  world. 

Tho  next  day,  the  young  :t«pirant  for  dramatic  dii^tinction  wa<*  Mimmoned 
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by  the  manager,  and  asked  what  he  meant  by  dying  in  such  a  manner  on  the 
night  previous. 

"  Why,  I  thought  that  I  did  the  thing  in  tlie  most  gentlemanly  style/* 
replied  the  discomfited  Thespian. 

"  How  came  you  to  look  behind  you,  sir,  before  you  fell  ?"  angrily  inquired 
the  manager. 

"  Surely  you  wouldn't  have  me  drop  down  without  looking  out  to  see 
what  I  was  going  to  strike  against  ?" 

**  Do  you  suppose  a  man,  when  he  is  killed  in  reality,  looks  behind  him 
for  a  convenient  spot  before  he  falls,  sir  ?" 

"But  I  wasn't  killed  in  reality,  and  I  was  afraid  of  dislocating  my  shoul- 
der !"  pleaded  Paris. 

*^  Afraid  of  dislocating  your  shoulder !  If  you  are  afraid  of  breaking  your 
leg,  or  your  neck  either,  when  you  are  acting,"  said  the  stern  manager, 
"  you're  not  fit  for  this  profession.  Your  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  too 
large  for  an  actor's  economy.  You're  dismissed,  sir ;  there's  no  employment 
here  for  persons  of  your  cautious  temjierament." 


HAPPINESS. 

Bahette.  You  seemed  so  happy  ! 

Blanche.  Then  did  I^lo  I  aeem  the  thing  I  am  / 
Seem  happy — how  could  I  seem  otherwise  ? 
'Tis  happiness  to  me  to  live — to  be ! 
My  very  instincts — nay,  the  very  use 
Of  every  separate  sense  by  which  we  hold 
Communion  visible  with  external  being 
Is  happiness  I     To  gaze  upon  the  sky 
^Vrched  in  blue  glory  o'er  my  upturned  head — 
The  forms  of  beauty  called  by  loving  spring 
Out  of  the  affluent  bosom  of  the  earth  ; 
The  sun,  beneath  whose  warm,  resplendent  light 
All  nature  teems :  these  siinjilest,  daily  things, 
Which  custom  cannot  strip  of  loveliness. 
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To  l<»ok  on  those  is  to  lie  happy! — i-t 

To  feel  my  hoimin  swell  witli  (rratittidc 

To  Him  who  made  thfin,  to  make  wa  more  bleM ! 


AUMANirs  (iUIEF. 

Arm,  {afUr  gazlug  atrhile  on  llL\yvnK.) 

C>hl  Hlaiichel  my  own — though  io>i — still,  still  my  own! 
A  little  while  I  yet  may  pize  on  thee. 
And  in  the  treasnry  of  my  hmiI  may  More 
The  memory  ofearli  stifV'ninjr  lineament 
AVhere  heauty  linjrer.'*  still !     "  It  cannot  K-! 
Shall  llioso  s«»t^  rvc^  no  more  hM>k  into  mine, 
\or  Vi'il  thi-m'Aehvs  whi-n  with  too  lM»ltl  a  joy 
I  pizi*  witliin  their  aznre  depths?  shall  love. 
With  its  juin>ra,  tint  thy  eheek  no  m»»re  ? 
Tht»  low,  jrlad  mn>ieol*thy  voice,  no  more 
Sumier  tho-^e  f^.'ntle  lips  witli  word-*  that  fell 
Like  hlessin^rs  on  tlie  ears  that  t(H>k  them  in? 
My  Blanche!  my  other  and  my  hetter  si-ltl 
How  Weary  M'ems  the  patli  1  thoufrlit  to  «limh» 
Thy  hand  in  mine, — tljy  Mnile  ti>  liudit  me  on. 
Thy  snnny  preM*nre  to  make  jrlad  eacli  >tep  ! 
Ah»ne  life's  harden  must  he  Iwiriu — ah»ne 
Tlie  >truj:;:linj;  heart  eni^h  underneath  its  weijrht '" 
A  holy  vinih.  vet  hovers  on  tliy  laer. 
As  thou^di  the  amrels,  when  they  >nmmoneil  tliii*, 
<  Mie  p»lden  jrlimpM.'  *»f  paradi^^e  revealed. 
And  lel>  tliat  liappy  print  n|Hin  thy  lip. 
No.  no!  tlifiu  art  not  hi-^t — we  are  not  parto^l ! 
For,  Heavenward  a-*  mv  tearful  eye^  I  turn, 
A  radiant  vi«ii>n  meets  them  there,  and  hids 
Me  jruard  my  >mu1.  unsnllied  hy  a  deed 
That  «"ould  divide  us  in  that  land  of  jny  ! 
My  heart  liath  hut  one  wi^h— m\  lit'i-  one  In'pt — 
All  time  «Mie  joy — that  of  r.-joinin^r  thee* 
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ARMAND'S  LOVE. 

Kin^,  You  loved  her,  then  ? 

Arm,  Loved  her?  the  earliest  page 

In  memory's  record  held  but  that  young  love. 
From  boyhood  up  to  youth — from  youth  to  manhootl — 
Each  tenderer  thought — sublimer  aspiration — 
And  purer  hope  was  woven  with  that  love. 
Our  very  natures  blended  as  we  grew, 
My  spirit,  gentleness  from  hers  imbibed, 
And  hers,  its  strength  and  vigor  caught  from  mine ! 
Our  childish  tears  upon  each  other's  breast 
Were  ever  shed.    Our  childish  laughter  rang 
The  changes  of  its  mingling  mirth  together, 
And  in  each  other's  joy  all  childhood's  blessings 
Were  mirrored — magnified — and  multiplied ! 


ARMAND'S  TRUTH. 

Kin^.  Beware  I  our  patience  is  not  made  of  stuff 
Too  lasting — try  it  not  beyond  its  strength — 
Marry  Do  Rohan's  daughter !     'Tis  thy  king 
Commands ! 

Arm.        My  gracious  liege,  no  king  can  tear 
The  land-marks  from  the  honest  path  of  Truth. 
Marry  I  calPst  thou  that  marriage  which  but  joins 
Two  hands  with  iron  bonds?  that  yok^s^  but  not 
Uhit€S,  two  hearts  whoso  pulses  never  beat 
In  unison?     The  legal  crime  that  mocks 
The  very  name  of  marriage — that  invades — 
Profanes — destroys  its  inner  holiness  ? 
No !  'tis  the  spirit  that  alone  can  wed, 
When  with  spontaneous  joy  it  seeks  and  finds, 
And  with  its  kindred  spirit  hl4:nds  itself! 
My  liege,  there  is  no  other  marriage  tie  I 


il    riTTU. 


N;iv,  IU:ukIiis 

-...     :    ;  '•%  wnnij^I 
•-.;.::■  :;;.'ll>  ijiaii  I 
X-       '     WuMTvlu* 
:"  wmnaii 
i.:-:  ;.i.r  nii^lit  I 
.   ;    'i  'iA-rc  Mii  I'Xcu^o  lor  low*.' 
*   ■  ■  '"t  /  tliat  tir>t  ami  Wiir>i 
.   ■.     .:^'  ■  :\vi-ry  rriiiic  — 
.  ■,     .  -.n.rtVrl  hrt  ! 

Art  kin;rly  in  tliy  »liitls : 
L  -  .^     .^it'.x  oil  tliv  l»ri'a«»t 
.  v..   ■•■     »-'i:  witliiii  I 

..     \r  t!iy  trllnw-iiuii 

.^  %  \*'.!i!i  alniu'  fan  rai-e 

■,* :  Ut  1110  implfro 
.    .  -^.  u*li  iiu'  in't ! 

T!iMU  Uar*-*!  nio,  tluii .' 
K         'Vi-  ^\r  "ilii'ulil  l«i-  whrn*  irar  i**  — I  mi-  nnht- ! 
*   .»'.:  II. »l  l'ra\i  iiu' tiiii'* !  '  S /ji* /*< r. 

.     v.. ,  '.'  *■«■     rli.iii  art  iniiiv! 
.   -»       ;^\  H  lu  in>   iZTW^Y  i 
.   I      k  ..»jf     Sparc  mi\  my  lioLV.  ^I»a^o  invl 

.'   *.i  I>a-l  fiirpit 
.'»!  n.i  |iri»!irtor! 
.*.  '  1  lia\i-!      t  hit-  w  !fi  tor-^aki-o  iMi- iii>:  ! 
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Or  dread  his  fury !     Heaven  protects  me  still ! 

[The  king  releases  her,  awed  hy  her  manner. 
Thou  art  my  sovereign — I  a  friendless  subject — 
I  woman  and  thou  man ! — my  helplessness 
Was  of  itself  a  claim  to  thy  protection — 
A  clidm  thou  hast  rejected !     Answer,  king ! 
Hast  thou  done  right  ?    Man,  was  it  well  to  use 
Thy  strength  against  my  weakness?    Thou  art  dumb! 
Thou  canst  not  answer !     King  of  France,  I  scorn  thee ! 

[Exit  L.  1  L. 
King,  Why  should  I  shrink  from  one  so  powerless  ? 
And  can  it  be  that  Virtue's  presence  awes 
Me  thus  ?     That  Virtue  which  no  weapon  needs 
Except  its  own  resistless  dignity ! 
She  speaks,  I'm  hushed — she  spurns  me,  and  I  cower — 
She  leaves  me,  and  I  dare  not  follow  her ! 


MR.  AND  MRS.  TIFFANY  AT  HOME. 

Tif.  Your  extravagance  will  ruin  me,  Mrs.  Tiffany ! 

Mrs,  Tif,  And  your  stinginess  will  ruin  me,  Mr.  Tiffany  I  It  is  totally 
and  toot  a  fate  impossible  to  convince  you  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  vp 
appearances.  There  is  a  certain  display  which  every  woman  of  fashion  is 
forced  to  make ! 

Tif,   And  pray  who  made  you  a  woman  of  fashion  ? 

Mrs.  Tif  What  a  vulgar  question!  All  women  of  fashion,  Mr. 
Tiffany— 

T\f,  In  this  land  are  self-constituted^  like  you,  madam — and  fashion  is 
the  cloak  for  more  sins  than  charity  ever  covered !  It  was  for  fashion's  sake 
that  you  insisted  upon  my  purchasing  this  expensive  house — it  was  for 
fashion's  sake  that  you  ran  me  in  debt  at  every  exorbitant  upholsterer's  and 
extravagant  furniture  warehouse  in  the  city — it  was  for  fashion's  sake  that 
you  built  that  ruinous  conservatory — hired  more  servants  than  they  have 
persons  to  wait  upon — and  dressed  your  footman  like  a  harlequin  I 

Mrs.  Tif,  Mr.   Tiffany,  you  are  thoroughly  plebeian,  and  insufferably 
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A'Htricttn^  ill  ymir  (rri.»veirm:r  i«K'a'«!  And  pray  what  was  the  ocon^ion  of 
:hi"M.'  very  intil-appr^f-piM  remarks?  Merely  biTaiiSi*  I  ri*«iuo.<(to4l  a  piltry 
lirty  «loIIurs  to  jmreliaso  a  new  style  of  hca<l-tlre«j» — a  biJ4m  of  an  article  jast 
inir«Hluoctl  in  Franiv. 

n/.  Ti!iu'  was  Mr*.  Tiffany,  when  you  i  nan  u  facta  nil  your  own  Frvnoh 
Iieail-ilri'Hs^'f* — took  off  their  first  glos.-*  at  the  puhlir  lialK  Jind  then  j»oM 
ihetn  to  your  shortest -sighte<l  custoniers.  And  all  you  know  ab^mt  France 
»»r  Krv'ueh  either,  was  what  you  ^iwlt  out  at  the  lK>ttom  of  yimr  fuHhion 
plate*'- -hut  now  you  liave  jrrown  so  fashionable,  forsooth,  that  you  have 
'i»r-^»aon  hi»w  to  >i»eak  your  mother  tonjruel 

Vr«.  T{f\  Mr.  Tiffany,  Mr.  Tiffany!  Xothinj^  is  more  iMjsitivvly  vul- 
;;ari.i:i     mor\*  unaristiK'nttir  than  any  allusion  t4i  the  \ti\st ! 

T(r  Why  1  thoU);ht,  my  dear,  tliat  aristornits  liviHl,  prineiiiolly,  ujHin 
\)w  p.i^t  -and  t radial  in  the  market  of  fa«(hii>n  with  the  bones  of  their 
•ouvMor'*  lor  eapitaW 

W'*.  Ti/.  Mr.  Tiffany,  sueh  vulpar  remarks  are  only  suitable  to  the 
I'oiiiitiii^  house,  in  my  drawing-rtNun  you  should 

l\''.  Vary  my  sentiments  with  my  h»cality,  as  you  change  your  maufttrn 
\\\\\\  \\»nr  i/riw  / 

\trt  'l\f.  Mr.  Tiffany,  I  desire  that  you  will  purchase  Count  d*Orsay*s 
"  S'leueo  \^i  Kti(iuette,*'and  learn  how  to  oouduet  your-ielf' — e-iiHr^'ially  before 
wtt  .ifpear  at  the  grand  l»all,  which  I  shall  give  on  Friday! 

/\''  Toulound  your  halls,  madam;  xW'X  mi\V^  foot-halU  of  my  money, 
\\\\\\\'^  >ou  danee  away  all  that  I  am  worth!  A  pretty  time  to  give  a  ball 
\\\\\w  \\»i  know  that  I  am  on  the  very  brink  of  bankruptcy ! 

V/«    l\f\  S«i  iiiMcli  the  gn-ater  re:is<»n  that  nobiKly  should  Mi>peel  your 

I  \\\ it;ou'e««,  or  \ou  wiMild  lose  your  credit  at  once.     .lu-it  at  this  criM«*  a 

'..ill  II  .d>^«>hitel>  /iciYJiMiry  to  save  your  reputation!  There  i-*  Mrs.  Adolphus 
l»i-}iiw  i\  -lie  gave  the  mo^t  splendid  fete  t»f  the  soaxin— and  I  hear  on 
««!«  .o«>d  attiliiirit\  tlial  her  husband  has  ni>t  ]iaid  his  baker's  l>ill  in  three 
>•  luilii       tlienlliere  was  Mrs.  IIoneywoiMl 

f\*  \t.i\e  a  ball  the  night  before  her  huMiand  shot  himself:  perhai>»  yua 
\\\'\\  1 1*  ill  i\e  iiie  to  lollnw  his  example  i  \  Crmae*  to  r.  u  II. 

V'«    Z^'*  iiiMHl  gracious!   Mr.  Tiffany  !  how  you  talk!     I  beg  you  won't 

•  I,  lUUMt  .iii^diing  of  the  kind.     I  consider  black  the  mo«4t  unlH-<'oming  color. 

t 'It     .iis«    t'\e  done  all  that   I  CituM    to  gratify  \ on.     There  is  that  vulgar 

'.\  i  'iMuiiJ.  fviieman,  who  gives  one  the  lie  flf>y  timrs  a  day — haven't  I 

, .  >  wM  \\\\\  to  him  i 
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Tif,  Civil  to  his  weaUh,  Mrs. -Tiffany  I  I  told  you  that  he  was  a  rich 
old  farmer — ^the  early  friend  of  my  father — my  own  benefactor — and  that  I 
had  reason  to  think  he  might  assist  me  in  my  present  embarrassments. 
Your  civility  was  haughty  and,  like  most  of  your  awn  purchases,  has  yet  to 
h^paid  for.  [Cr<me8  to  b.  n. 

Mrs,  Tif.  And  will  be,  no  doubt !  The  condescension  of  a  woman  of 
fashion  should  command  any  price.  Mr.  Trueman  is  insupportably  indeco- 
rous ;  he  has  insulted  Count  Jolimaitre  in  the  most  outrageous  manner.  If 
the  count  was  not  so  deeply  interested — so  dbime  with  Seraphina,  I  am  sure 
he  would  never  honor  us  by  his  visits  again  I 

Tif,  So  much  the  better — he  shall  never  marry  my  daughter! — I  am 
resolved  on  that.  Why,  madam,  I  am  told  there  is  in  Paris  a  regular  matri- 
monial stock  company,  who  fit  out  indigent  dandies  for  this  market.  How 
do  I  know  but  this  fellow  is  one  of  its  creatures,  and  that  he  has  come  here 
to  increase  its  dividends  by  marrying  a  fortune  ? 

Mrs,  Tif,  Nonsense,  Mr.  Tiffany.  The  count — ^the  most  fashionable 
young  man  in  all  New  York — the  intimate  friend  of  all  the  dukes  and  lords 
in  Europe — not  marry  my  daughter?  Not  permit  Seraphina  to  become  a 
countess  ?    Mr.  Tiffany,  you  are  out  of  your  senses ! 

Tif,  That  would  not  be  very  wonderful,  considering  how  many  years  I 
have  been  united  to  you,  my  dear.  Modem  physicians  pronounce  lunacy 
infectious ! 


CATIIARTXE    AXXE    AVARFIELD. 

Catharink  Annk  Wakk  was  the  daii«xliter  of  Major  Xatha- 
niel  A.  AVaro,  of  Natchez — formerly  Secretarj'  of  State  of  the 
Mississii)pi  Territory — and  of  Sarah  Ellis,  his  wife.  Iler 
maternal  grandfather,  Capt.  Charles  Percy,  of  the  British 
Xavy,  had  retired  from  his  professi(»n  on  half  i>ay,  to  settle  on 
a  grant  nf  land  cc»nferred  upon  him  by  the  crown,  during  the 
brief  tenure  of  the  Xatchez  country  hy  Enghmd.  His  estate 
.  lay  near  Fort  Adams,  an<l  he  was  widely  known  in  the  region 
in  which  he  dwelt  for  his  liberal  hospitality  and  baronial  style 
of  living,  so  difierent  from  the  primitive  simplicity  around  him. 
He  left  behind  him  large  possessions,  to  which  his  ehildren 
succeede<l. 

Tlie  nnirriage  of  Major  Ware  with  Mrs.  Ellis  tot»k  jdaee 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  and  about  the  time  of  the  tennina- 
ti(m  of  the  last  British  war.  The  ]»air  reside<l  at  their  country- 
seat  near  Natchez,  during  the  brief  period  of  their  uni<m. 

Of  two  chihlren — the  only  oftspring  of  this  marriage — Catha- 
rine was  the  elder.  By  the  birth  of  the  younger  daughter,  the 
sisters  were  deprived  of  a  mother's  care,  and  the  ardutms  duty 
«>f  rearing  and  educating  them  devolved  thencefi»rth  solely  on 
their  fatlier. 

In  order  to  conduct  their  education  with  gn^ater  advantage 
and  facility.  Major  Ware  sold  his  southern  estates,  and  removcil 
to  Philadelphia.  There,  in  connertion  with  his  own  instmc- 
tion,  he  obtaininl  nuisters  for  the  lighter  branches  and  aceoni- 
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plisliinents,  still  adhering  consistently,  however,  to  his  favorite 
plan  of  liome  education.  Himself  a  man  of  rare  scientific 
attainments,  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  this  self-appointed 
task,  which  his  want  of  other  employment,  and  singularly 
reserved  nature,  made  valuable  to  him  as  a  resource  against 
ennuty  and  as  an  outlet  for  feeling. 

It  was  a  part  of  his  plan  to  develop  the  minds  of  his 
dildren  by  travel ;  and  a  portion  of  each  year  was  devoted  to 
xrisiting  different  points  of  interest  either  in  the  northern  or 
southern  States.  These  journeys,  together  with  his  prejudices 
^.gainst  schools — which  necessarily  limited  the  intimate  com- 
J^anionship  of  his  daughters  to  each  other — may  have  had 
xxiuch  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  poetic  faculty,  which 
xnust,  however,  have  been  inherent  in  both,  if  we  accept  the 
ordinary  theory  of  natural  gifts. 

The  elder  daughter,  Catharine,  was  married  very  young  to 
^lisha  Warfield,  a  gentleman  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  a 
:i3iember  of  a  large  and  honorable  family  in  that  region.  They 
cjontinued  to  reside  in  this  place  until  1857,  when  circumstances 
induced  them  to  remove  to  a  fann  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville, 
^Kentucky. 

The  life  of  Mrs.  Warfield  has  been  almost  wholly  domestic 
and  social,  and  uneventful  save  in  its  emotional  character.  Her 
literary  tastes  have  found  outlet  chiefiy  in  her  intercourse  with 
her  father  and  sister,  while  they  lived,  and  later,  through  the 
medium  of  two  or  three  chosen  papers.  The  turn  of  western 
society,  however  graceful  and  refined  it  may  be,  is  opposed  to 
the  detail  of  letters ;  yet  no  people  more  cordially  and  appre- 
ciatively acknowledge  literary  prestige,  whenever  it  is  well 
founded.  But  the  mind  that  finds  its  pleasure  in  literary 
pursuits,  is  scarcely  satisfied  with  a  mere  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  its  vocation  ;  it  demands  a  more  near  and  immediate 
sympathy  for  the  full  growth  and  development  of  its  powers. 
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Tlie  poetic  ftieulty,  especially,  rec^uires  the  stimulus  of  high 
mental  atmosphere  and  attrition,  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
Mrs.  Warfield  may  have  felt  the  need  of  this  incentive. 

A  volume  containing  the  joint  i)roduction8  of  herself  and 
sister,  was  published  in  1843,  under  the  title  of  "Tlie  Wife  of 
Leon  and  Other  Poems,  by  Two  Sisters  of  the  West/'  It  was 
made  up  of  short  pieces,  written  from  time  to  time  as  the  i>oetic 
clement  stirred,  in  ebb-tide  intervals  of  social  enjoyment,  with- 
out a  thought  that  they  would  ever  come  under  the  jmblic  eye. 
But,  urged  by  literary  friends,  in  whom  they  had  implicit 
confidence,  and  more  especially  by  their  father,  whom  they 
could  refuse  nothing,  they  reluctantly  con8i»ntc»d  to  api>ear  as 
authors. 

A  most  favorable  reception  of  this  volume  by  the  press 
generally,  and  one  or  two  critical  journals  in  ])articular, 
encouraged  them,  in  1S4(>,  to  publish  a  new  collection  of  their 
writings,  cntitk'd  '*  The  Indian  Chamber  and  Other  Poems.-' 
In  this  volume  is  discernible  a  marked  advance  in  i)oetic  range 
and  depth,  as  well  as  facile  and  ingenious  construction.  Both 
collections  indicate  strong  powers  in  reserve,  an<l  we  naturally 
looked  to  these  writers  for  something  still  higher  in  the  way  of 
l)oetic  art.  Hut,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  the  younger  sister — 
Mrs.  Lee — passed  with  her  varying  lyre  into  the  unseen  world, 
and  Mrs.  Warfield,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  the  utterances  of 
maturer  life  need  a  broader  and  deeper  channel  than  the  tram- 
mels of  verse  afford,  has  recently  ''slantinl  off''  into  the  (K*ean 
of  i»rose — if  rumor  may  be  credited,  is  even  now  busy  upon 
the  pages  of  a  romance,  which  promisees  verj'  soon  to  make  its 
mark  upi^n  the  time. 

Among  the  pcKMus  of  Mrs.  Warfield,  which  we  subjoin, 
*' The  Legen<l  of  the  Indian  Chamber"  and  "The  Foe's 
Uetuni "  are  strongly  dramatic,  and  reveal  a  tragic  vein  in 
the  writer,  of  which  she  herself  seems  only  half  cons<*ious. 
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THE    liorSK    ()F    HOrVEKIE. 

My  gramlmotlier's  s|>aciou^  iKMl-rooin,  ending  in  :i  lialf  (H^tiigoo,  formed  a 
central  project iun  iVoiii  the  rear  of  the  building.  Tliree  tl«:M)rH  ()|>ene4l  into 
this  apartment  fnnn  the  sides  that  joined  tlie  liouse,  and  presented  a  rtiff 
array,  separato<l  a^  they  were  hy  wide  panels  lined  with  niirron*.  The  cen- 
tral door  opened  with  haves  into  u  s«|uare  or  rather  oblong  hall ;  the  other*, 
narrower  and  <>f  simpler  construction,  gave  into  smadl  nnuns,  evidently  par- 
titioned iVom  the  hall  for  c<mvenience  rather  than  symmetry,  since  the  effect 
to  the  eye  must  have  been  lar  more  liberal  when  the  passa«^  swept  acrodf* 
the  house,  as  I  knew  at'terward  it  had  ori|;inally  done.  One  of  these  chaiu- 
bers,  some  twelve  feet  ^(|uare  only,  yet  lofty  and  well  ventilated,  had  l»een 
titt^'d  up  for  me  with  a  rare  and  taste  that  lett  me  nothing  to  rejrret,  even 
when  I  <'ompared  it  with  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  my  ft»nner  home.  That 
which  I  suj)pose<l  l«»  correspond  with  it  on  the  other  side  (which  iudee<l 
the  form  and  size  of  the  numsion  nnide  evidently  the  case),  was  kept  strictly 
loektMl;  and  at  tirst  I  conceived  it  ti>  be  my  grandmother's  oratorj* — recall- 
ing that  of  the  mistress  of  Taunton  Tower — or  study,  |>erhaps  where  Uxilu 
and  paintings,  sacre<l  t<>  her  eye  alone,  were  cautiously  conceale<l,  us  I  had 
heard  was  the  custom  among  the  authors  and  artists  of  the  world. 

But  my  gran<lmother,  1  soon  discovere<l,  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other;  and  when  I  tound  how  >imple  and  even  homely  were  the  detail*  <»f 
her  every -ilay  life,  I  descended  from  my  pexlc'^tal  of  fancy,  and  determined 
that  thi«*  "Blue  Heard  chamber."  >o  myMerious  and  inaccessihle  t<»  me,  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  "^hy  woman's  dre'^MUg-rmMn.  A  dei?p  reticence 
of  nature  did  indee<l  undrrlif,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  the  sparkling 
cordiality  of  my  grandmother's  manner.  Y«>u  stumbled  on  this  coiistitational 
i)r  habitual  reserve,  aceidt-ntally  >ometimt>s  jw  you  might  do  on  a  stone  hid 
in  a  be«l  of  tlowers  and  with  soiuething  of  the  same  sharp,  smhlen  anguish  ; 
but  I  lun  digressing  to  speak  of  this  now.  I  wish  to  give  at  <»nce,  for  reat«ORK 
that  will  be  plainer  hereatter.  Ji-*  correct  an  idea  as  I  know  how  to  convey 
}»y  words,  <if  the  construction  of  the  bou*e  of  Bouverie. 

The  <'entral  building,  ti-*  x^'cn  I'rom  without,  built  as  it  was  of  the  dmi- 
«'oh>re<l  sandstone  common  t«>  that  rt':rion,  consi>«ted  of  two  stories  ^or- 
mounted  by  a  circular  tlome  or  cuj>obi.  A  uditter  on  the  nwif  of  this  su|»er' 
««:ructun-.  which  was  observable  at  sonjr  tli-taiiee  from  the  mansion,  |>«»inte«l 
to  the  idra  of  :i  skylight  or  glass  tramew.irk.  whirh  might  in  the  U^ginning 
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sui»lig}it  and  moonlight  had  once  streamed  freely  down  from  the  transtpareot 
nM>f ;  and  the  restless  gjiost  might  walk  forever  in  those  large  dim  chaniberis 
with  their  nailed-up  windows,  and  disused  and  moldering  furniture,  and  di»- 
<juiet  no  one. 

'*  Not  one  article  was  touched  or  brought  away,  Mi.*w  Lilian,  that  ever 
belonged  to  /i/m/'  added  my  informant  in  low  whispered  tonen,  the  old 
dennire,  and  yet  gossiping  woman  who  assittted  at  my  toilet,  and  who  had 
lived  with  my  grandmother  and  cared  for  her  ^ince  her  hirth  ;  "not  one 
article,  lest  a  curse  might  cleave  to  it  and  fall  on  vs  ;  and  still  he  may  l>e  heard 
at  times — don't  he  friglitened,  Mi>'«  Lilian  I — walking,  walking,  the  livelong 
night,  the  livelong  day  even,  a**  though  no  rest  were  granted  him  in  the 
other  world,  who  took  no  re>t  in  this." 

I  had  hidden  my  face  on  Dame  Hianca's  arm  as  she  proceedetl  in  her 
vague  narration,  thrilled  hy  a  momentary  terror.  Now  I  looked  up  and  wai* 
annoyed  hy  the  expression  of  her  countenance  as  my  sudden  glan(*e  fell  U|>on 
it.  She  seemed  to  he  enjoying  the  emotion  with  which  she  had  inspired  nie, 
and  a  furtive  and  half-suppresse<l  smile  lurke<l  on  her  lips  and  in  her  eye* 
that  shook  my  coiifnlence  in  the  sincerity  of  her  representatitms. 

'*  She  is  trying  t<i  f<H»l  me."  I  thought,  **  with  this  gh<»M-story,  and  to 
make  a  coward  of  me ;  hut  I  Inotc  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind/' 

And  nerve<l  hy  this  .sud<len  convi<tion,  I  proceede<l  to  tpiestion  her  with 
more  coolne«*s  ainl  sagacity  than  >he  could  have  expecte<l  from  one  evidently 
so  impressed  with  her  narration  a  moment  before. 

"What  made  my  grandfather  so  restless,  Hanie  Bianca?"  I  askeil.  "Wa» 
he  unhappy  and  wicked,  or  only  l»u>y  f" 

"All,  child,  all  I  wretched  enougli,  I  daresay,  when  he  stop|>e<l  t4>  think 
of  lii'^misdeeils — and  l»usy  ahtttys  as  any  working-l>ee  in  Mnnmer-time.  Bn*T 
with  haiul  and  brain,  with  {»en  and  sword,  with  dnig  and  ]>istol,  reading 
and  thinkin;;,  plotting  an«l  contriving;  and  trampling  over  everyone  that 
stood  in  his  way,  without  fear  or  mercy.  Hut  he  was  a  great  gentleman 
alter  all,  more  like  a  i»rince  than  a  common  man  it  apiK*are<l  ti>  me,  and  »o 
L'rand  in  his  ways,  that  n«>  man  could  ever  take  a  liberty  with  him,  not  even 
the  old  mJl^ter,  Tr-^a  Houverie,  that  had  no  re-pect  for  any  one  else,  and 
trod  t»n  hunnin  teelings  a**  a  horx*  tread-*  on  \:rx^<.  <>ld  '  Lrsa  Major,'  they 
call  him  hereab<»utH ;  but  I  never  could  -ee  the  "-ense  of  putting  hi**  title  last; 
•Major  rr>4i'  would  have  s«»unded  belter,  I  think.  Mis-*  Lilian?" 

•  Why,  that  means  the  great  bear,  Uiama,"  I  s'lid,  laughing  heartily  at 
the  conceit,  and  entirely  rou-^Ml  froiu  the  horrors  i»f  h«-r  narrative;   forget- 
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ting,  too,  in  my  amusement,  the  pique  lier  expression  of  triumph  had  occa- 
sioned me  when  she  felt  sure  of  my  credulity.  **  An  excellent  title,  I  have 
no  doubt,  for  the  cross  old  man — Ursa  I  what  a  funny  name  for  a  Christ- 
ian!" 

"  He  was  no  Christian,  Miss  Lilian,"  she  said,  gravely ;  "  but  a  dreadful 
old  heathen  as  the  Lord  ever  permitted  to  live !  I  never  knew  how  it  was 
that  your  grandfather  crept  into  his  feelings  so  toward  the  last,  unless  it 
was" —  and  she  hesitated,  then  digressed  abruptly.  "*She  shall  have  a 
home  of  her  own,  if  my  act  can  give  it  to  her,'  I  heard  him  say  one  night 
about  a  week  before  he  died,  when  your  grandfather — his  nephew,  you 
know,  child,  he  was — was  talking  with  him  about  making  his  will  in  the 
library,  and  he  slammed  his  hand  down  just  so  on  the  table  till  it  shook 
again !  *  Shall  I  insert  the  clause  now,  uncle  V  I  heard  Mr.  Erastus  Bouverie 
say  in  his  soft,  sweet  tones,  more  like  trickling  water  or  falling  silver  than 
any  other  sound  I  ever  heard.     *  Or  shall  it  be  done  later  ?' 

"  *  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  it  at  all,  Erastus,'  the  old  man 
answered ;  *  after  all  your  objections,  it  might  give  you  too  much  pain  ;  or, 
maybe,  you  might  accidentally  leave  a  flaw!'  and  old  *Ursa  Mjyor'  laughed 
long  and  loud." 

"  Oh,  Bianca,  that  was  very  insulting  to  say  to  his  nephew,  I  think." 

"Not  for  him,  Miss  Lilian,  who  never  had  a  civil  word  for  any  one  ex- 
cept Miss  Camilla ;  but  her  he  fairly  worshipped.  Anyway,  the  look  he  got 
that  night  from  Mr.  Erastus  would  have  killed  any  one  else  outright.  Few 
people  could  stand  before  your  grandfather's  eyes,  I  tell  you,  my  child ;  but 
he  said  nothing  on  this  occasion,  but  went  on  writing.  I  have  heard  them 
say  that  knew  his  disposition  best,  that  he  never  justified  himself  in  any  way 
but  ^n«." 

"  And  that  one,  Bianca?" 

"  Never  mind,  Miss  Lilian,  what  that  was,  it  was  a  dreadful  way  at  the 
best ;  but  as  I  was  saying,  he  kept  on  writing  in  silence.  The  old  man  did 
not  live  long  afterward  ;  he  died  suddenly,  you  know,  but  he  did  not  forget 
to  add  the  clause,  and  that  was  the  way  your  grandmother  came  to  own 
Bouverie." 

"  But  where  were  you  all  the  time,  Bianca,  to  see  and  hear  so  much  ? 
Were  you  hid  away  to  spy  and  to  listen,  Bianca  ?  Oh,  I  hope  not,  for  the 
credit  of  our  house." 

"  Busy  in  the  next  room,  child,  and  the  door  ajar  between ;  but  if  you 
hold  such  suspicions,  you  may  learn  the  rest  for  yourself."    And  the  injured 
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cIaiiio  drew  up  lier  nlii^lit,  erect  figure  in  an  attitude  that  indicated  fixed 
resolution  ;  nor  could  I  hope  to  learn  from  any  other  source  the  unfinished 
history  I  hurned  to  know. 

A  little  wene  had  been  enacted  before  this  convernation  occurred  with 
Bianca,  wJiich  taught  ine  the  necessity  of  self-control  in  the  household  of 
Houverie,  both  as  to  (juestion  and  remark.  I  could  not  venture,  after  this, 
to  incjuire  of  any  member  of  the  family  concerning  my  grandfather's  fate  or 
the  events  of  his  lite,  in  view  of  the  lesson  that  my  own  indiscretion  had 
taught  me. 

It  was  on  the  day  after  my  arrival  that,  sitting  at  the  snpper-tahle,  dur- 
ing a  long  pause  in  the  coiiversiifum,  and  while  my  grandmother  waa 
esj)ecially  engaged  with  her  cotVee-urn,  I  was  suddenly  shaken  by  one  of 
those  unseasonable  fits  of  laughter  common  to  excitable  children. 

''  What  amuses  you,  Lilian  f '  lu-ked  Dr.  Quintil.  *'  Come,  give  us  your 
merry  thought,  and  we  will  pluck  it  together.'' 

*'0h,  Dr.  (2"i"^>''  I  ^^'^"^  ^^^^y  thinking  how  funny  it  was — and  I  never 
thought  of  it  until  this  minute,  which  makes  it  funnier  still — that  my  uncle 
Jasper  has  never  spoken  one  word  to  me  since  I  came  to  Houverie!  X<»t 
one  word.  Mister  .Jasper,  have  you  said  to  your  niece  since  she  came  to  live 
with  you,  either  f«>r  goo<l  or  for  bad,"  and  I  shook  my  finger  playfully  at 
him  across  the  table. 

He  gazed  at  me  a  moment  earnestly,  and  then  suflTereil  his  forehead  to 
dro<»p  into  his  bands.  Had  I  ollended  him?  I  looked  anxiously  at  Dr. 
Quintil ;  he,  too,  wjis  pale  and  grave,  and  averted  his  eyes  from  mine. 
My  grandmother  alone  retained  her  S4.'lf-p<>ssession. 

**  My  child,"  she  said,  '*  in  this  h«)u«*e,  ab4>ve  all  others,  learn  to  be 
discreet.     It  is  our  mist'ortune  to  be  an  atfiicted  houseboM — j2LH{>er  ha.H  neter 

I  dropped  the  uiiljiMe<l  morsel,  and,  in  a  passion  of  grief  and  mortification, 
I  slid  from  the  table,  and  lay  with  my  face  on  the  fioor.  I  wiw  raised  by 
kindly  han<ls.     Jasper  held  me  in  bis  arms. 

"Ob,  what  have  I  done  I"  I  said;  **  I  did  not  know — indeed  I  did  not 
know — that  one  might  bear,  and  .still  be  dumb.  lNH)r  Tncle  Jasi)er!  Can 
you  forgive  me  f 

Words  never  spoke  as  bis  eyes  spoke  to  me  then.  I  have  since  believed 
that  in  the  spirit-world  there  will  lie  no  nee<l  of  s|K*eeh,  but  that  light, 
shining  from  each  beavenly  visage,  shall  reveal  whatever  the  immortal 
essence  ^^eeks  to  communicate,  and  word**  be  put  away  with  other  l>ond4  of 
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flesh.  He  held  me  to  his  bosom  long,  for  my  feelings,  when  once  vividly 
aroused,  were  not  easily  consoled  to  quiet  again ;  and  they  told  me  that  on 
that  home  of  peace  I  sobbed  myself  to  rest. 

Jasper — my  Jasper — from  that  hour  I  loved  thee  as  entirely  as  I  shall 
ever  do  when  we  meet  at  the  feet  of  God ! 

GENIUS. 

Jasper  usually  sat  in  the  same  room  in  which  I  was  taught,  pursuing  his 
separate  studies,  and  entirely  engrossed  by  the  volumes  he  pored  over,  to  the 
exclusion  of  voices  and  other  disturbing  causes.  lie  had,  indeed,  that  power 
of  application  in  an  uncommon  degree,  which,  by  some  French  authors,  Mon- 
tesquieu, I  believe,  has  been  used  as  a  definition  of  genius.  If  the  meaning 
be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  of  the  application  of  knowledge  after 
its  acquirement — the  result  of  application  of  mind — to  all  occasions  of  life, 
this  definition  may  be  found  to  possess  merit,  and  even  originality,  and  to 
answer  as  well  as  most  that  have  been  accepted  as  expositions  of  that  Protean 
gift  of  which  Prometheus  was  the  antique  type. 

At  noon,  when  study  hours  were  over  for  the  day,  I  sought  my  grand- 
mother's chamber,  and  found  her  usually  seated  at  her  work  by  the  large 
window  I  have  before  described ;  while  the  little  repast  of  fruit,  or  cake,  or 
conserves,  she  never  forgot  to  provide  for  me,  was  placed  on  the  table  by  her 
side.  When  I  had  partaken  of  this,  I  was  free  to  go,  to  ride  my  pony,  to 
walk,  to  swing,  and  gather  flowers  in  the  fine  season ;  or  in  winter,  to 
exercise  in  the  basement  below,  kept  warm  for  the  benefit  of  the  flowering 
plants  it  sheltered,  or  to  pore  over  the  volumed  lore  of  the  library,  until  our 
late  dinner  hour  arrived,  or  to  play  and  sing  at  my  piano,  unquestioned  and 
unnoticed ;  for  my  grandmother  knew  better  than  most  persons,  how  impor- 
tant to  the  growth  and  dignity  of  a  child's  character,  is  a  certain  freedom  of 
action  and  solitary  self-reliance. 

I  still  look  back  to  those  lonely  hours,  as  the  basis  of  much  that  is  strong 
and  resolute  in  my  character^  and  as  the  promoters,  if  not  originators,  of 
that  poetic  faculty  which,  however  limited  in  its  results,  has  been  my  chief 
comfort  and  resource  in  life — a  faculty  I  would  not  surrender  for  Victoria's 
crown,  were  I  obliged  to  fill  its  place  with  commonplace  and  inanity,  and 
which,  more  than  all  else,  has  reconciled  me  to  life,  and  assured  me  of  the 
certainty  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

A  great  orator  has  lately  in  his  eulogium  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
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man  of  any  age,  in  liis  zeal  for  those  (iualitie.s  which  jHjculiarly  appertaio  to  the 
character  of  the  august  suhjc<'t  of  his  debate,  levelled  cold  and  cruel  blow«  at 
the  peculiar  organization  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  *' genius."  When 
(Jod  takes  back  his  gift  of  flowers,  limits  sunshine,  wipes  out  the  rainbow, 
dashes  fnun  the  shell  and  gem  their  lustre,  and  from  the  bird  the  hues  of  his 
glorious  plumage,  replacing  these  with  cold,  utilitarian  coloring;  when  the 
h)ve  of  the  beautiful — the  germ  of  all  poetic  power — ceasi.»s  to  lift  the  hunum 
heart  to  Him  who  adorned  the  world  with  ^uch  cx(iuisite  consideration  for 
this  master  pas^sinn  of  his  noblest  creatures — including,  as  it  doe*,  love, 
heroism,  religion,  gh)ry, — then,  and  not  until  thfn,  shall  I  believe  tliat  genioft 
is  superfluous ;  and  tliat  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Creator  it  is  of  little  or  no  a%'ail! 

Dr.  Kane,  sjiiling  on  the  lonely  arctic  sea**,  renders  meet  tribute  to  the 
comfort  that  genius  gives  him  ;   I  use  the  word  advisedly  I 

'' N(mo,"  says  he,  '*  who  have  not  read  the  p(K*ms  of  Tennyson,  nnder 
circumstances  of  isolation  like  those  that  surrounded  me,  can  fonn  any  idea 
of  the  cou9ohttion  to  be  derive<l  fr<»m  their  perusiil." 

These  are  not  his  exact  wonls — I  do  not  own  the^H? volumes — but  anyone 
can  find  the  passiige  I  refer  to  with  such  a  clew.  Following  out  the  iropalse 
of  his  gratitude,  he  calls  by  the  name  of  his  favorite  jKK't,  the  w<»ndroa2i 
column  of  green  ba*«alt  that  stands  forth  as  if  made  by  the  hand  of  human 
art,  bare  and  terrific  even  in  its  >t range  solitary  grandeur,  fn>m  the  i*old, 
grey  nn-ks  around  it,  and  looms  above  the  lonely  glassy  (Kvan  of  that  Arctic 
zone.  This  he  calls  "Tennys<m's  Monument."  What  prouder  tribute  has 
jMK't  ever  received  ? 

T)ear  as  were  those  solitary  hours  to  me,  and  life-giving  as  they  pn>ved 
themselves,  the  tendency  of  my  nature  was  c^'ientially  s<K*ial  and  loyal;  and, 
had  I  been  permitted  to  do  so,  I  woubl  have  attachiMl  mysidf  wannly  and 
entirely  to  my  grandmother's  so<Moty,  and  even  siTvice.  Hut,  wliile  with 
<»ne  hand  she  <lrew  me  to  her,  with  the  otlier  she  put  me  away — gently,  bnt 
no  le^s  decidedly. 

ller  c<mversiition  was  especially  delightful  to  me  —  so  animat«<l,  no 
varied,  so  natural,  so  full  of  detail,  that  it  was  like  reading  a  pleasant  book 
to  listen  to  it.  One  is  said,  I  know,  oftener  in  derision  than  in  praise,  to 
"talk  like  a  book;"  but  this  is  n  prejudice  <lerive<l  from  old  times,  when 
books  were  oftenest  prating  and  pe<lantic  oracles.  Who  would  not  like  to 
hear  such  conversati<»n  daily,  as  we  meet  with  in  the  pjiges  of  many  modem 
novels  ?  Terse,  sparkling,  and  graphic  illustrations  of  nature  its*.df,  compared 
t»»  wiruh  all  ancient  dialopies  si'em  flat  and  atTected  I 
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RELIGION. 

Temperament  has,  after  all,  more  to  do  with  religion  than  theologians 
are  willing  to  acknowledge,  and  there  certainly  was  in  my  very  veins  some 
principle  antagonistic  in  its  nature  to  Catholicism.  I  was  made,  I  think,  of 
those  elements  from  which  new  churches,  new  forms  of  government  have 
sprung.  It  was  natural  to  mo  to  investigate  motives,  and  demand  reasons 
for  action ;  and  if  I  was  a  poor  logician,  I  was,  at  all  events,  no  sophist,  no 
self-deluder ;  what  I  believed  was  a  part  of  my  own  being. 

I  have  heard  people  talk  of  choosing  a  religion,  as  they  would  select  a 
garment,  and  marvelled  at  the  fallacy !  Oh,  who  can  choose  a  conviction ; 
or  who  would  not,  if  this  were  possible,  believe  in  the  comforting  doctrines 
^  the  universalist  or  the  epicurean  ? 

No !  religion  is  made  of  sterner  stuff!  We  cannot  banish  or  deny  the 
presence}  of  evil ;  it  is  here — we  can  only  contend  against  it,  with  what 
limited  power  we  have,  and  what  divine  assistance  we  receive.  We  cannot 
shut  out  the  bitter  belief  in  the  vast  inequality  of  human  lots,  prate  as 
philosophers  may  of  compensation  on  earth ;  nor  fail  to  perceive  the  absence 
of  all  justice  in  the  visible  dispensations  of  Providence,  Else  would  no  vir- 
tuous man  go  down  in  the  fiery  sea  of  sorrow  and  adversity ;  else  would  no 
icy-hearted  villain  prosper!  That  these  things  are,  none  can  deny — that 
noble  lives  are  failures,  that  base  ones  are  crowned  with  success ;  let  Kossuth 
— ^let  Louis  Napoleon  testify,  for  want  of  fitter  examples,  known  to  all  men ! 
But  we  need  not  stop  with  public  characters  like  these.  In  every  sphere  of 
life  there  are  innumerable  instances  of  this  kind,  and  when  we  try  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  dark  doctrines  of  fate  and 
election,  let  us  reflect  on  these  manifest  inconsistencies,  before  our  daily 
eyes. 

Yet  who  wants  to  believe  in  these  doctrines — who  would  incline  to  it  if 
it  were  possible  to  waive  them  away  by  any  process  of  human  reasoning  or 
self-deception !  And  why  should  any  belief,  after  all,  however  gloomy  and 
oppressive  in  its  tendency,  make  us,  for  one  moment,  falter  in  our  faith  in, 
and  perfect  love  for  God  ? 

For  the  future  is  in  his  hand  of  which  we  know  nothing  now,  and  the 
instinct  is  in  all  hearts,  to  trust  in  its  mighty  developments,  its  compensa- 
tions, its  unerring  fidelity  to,  and  correspondence  with  the  past,  so  that  they 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  two  scales  of  a  balance— one  before  us,  with  its 
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heavy  and  unoonipreheiisive  measure  of  good   or  ill — the   other  with   it* 
unseen  freight  far  in  eternity. 

Yet  hap|>y  those  who,  dosing  their  eyes  on  its  complicated  inconsistency, 
and  seeing  its  suhlimo  comfort,  and  loving  charity  idone,  Im)w  down  and 
worship  at  the  foot  of  the  Catholic  cross!  Happy  those  who  deem  that  sin 
can  he  f<>ri:iven  by  proxy,  and  the  gates  of  lieaven  entered  by  death-be<] 
rei>entance !  These  are  the  beings  whom  the  rapture  of  lieaven  |M>fliiesse§ 
even  on  earth,  and  who  ]»ear  !n<»st  otten,  lightly  the  burdvu  <»f  sin  and  sorrow 
so  crushing  to  the  sterner  thinkers.  Nature  had  never  intended  me  to  be 
one  of  these. 

THE  SECRET  CHAMBER  AM)  ITS  OCCIPAXT. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  stiMxl  a  ponderous  rosewtKNl  l»edsteud,  very 
dark  from  age,  un<l  shaped  like  a  lengthened  throne,  and  n>  placed  as  to  give 
its  inmate  whatever  advantage  of  light  and  air  exi^te<l  in  that  dof»ky 
atmosphere. 

He  lay  on  his  snow-wliite  bed,  proppe<l  witli  piIIo%\'s  scarce  paler  than 
him>elf,  that  remarkable  man,  whosi*  face  s<'eme<l  to  have  become  familiar  to 
me  in  one  brief  gaze  of  terror  and  my>tery.  He  was  sleeping  when  my 
grandmother  led  me  to  bis  couch,  and  with  noiseless  step  and  lifted  finger 
impressed  on  me  the  necessity  of  silence — sleeping  the  tranquil  sleep  of  ill- 
ness merged  into  debility. 

**  Dr.  Qiiintil  pnmounces  this  a  saving  slumber,"  she  whispere<l,  **if  not 
interrupted;  yet  if  any  ob><'rvable  change  orrurs  during  its  rontinnance  you 
must  not  hesitate  to  call  him.  He  lies  at  presi'Ut  «»n  the  sofa  In  the  op|N)site 
room,  havini:  wat<'he<l  all  night ;  observe  our  patient  closely,  Lilian;  I  con- 
tide  all  to  you!" 

She  withdrew,  and  I  s^it  <lo-ii»  by  bis  >i«le.  watebing  a  sleej*  that  cbwiely 
simulated  that  of  <leath  itsi*lt' — so  profound,  so  tramjuil  was  it — and  |H>ring 
on  his  ftu'e,  as  though  it  were  a  book  o|K'ned  before  me.  An  expression  of 
tender  repose  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  lingeri»<l  over  the  thin,  straight  fea- 
tures almost  transparent  from  dis<.*as<'. 

The  grey  hair,  singularly  in<licative  of  strength  and  vitality,  and  liearing 
unmistakable  traces  of  its  original  color,  lay  l<K»se  and  wavy  on  the  pillow. 
Long  as  it  hml  si*emed  Inrfore,  it  had  pn»bably  grown  to  an  unusual  length 
during  bis  siekness.  an<l  now  imparted  an  almost  womanish  character  to  his 
face  an<l  bea<l. 
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His  slender  and  elegantly  formed  hands  were  closed  lightly  on  his  breast, 
as  those  of  the  dead  are  often  placed.  A  white  napkin  lay  at  his  side,  folded 
and  glossy ;  but  streaked  and  dappled  with  blood  fresh  from  his  bleeding 
limgs — a  few  Strombio  roses  were  thrown  carelessly  by  it,  as  if  dropped 
fix)m  nerveless  fingers. 

Beside  him,  on  a  small  table,  was  a  flask  of  ice-water,  a  goblet  of  antique 
form,  some  grapes  on  a  plateau  of  fine  china,  and  a  vial  of  pyramidal  shape, 
filled  with  a  liquid  of  such  brilliant  amber-color,  that  it  seemed  almost  to 
diffuse  rays  of  light  around  it. 

During  that  long  watch,  my  eyes  became  frequently  riveted  on  this  vial, 
and  attracted  by  its  lambent  lustre,  I  raised  it  between  them  and  the  light, 
so  as  to  scrutinize  the  contents.  I  saw  with  an  almost  fascinated  interest 
^hat  appeared  to  be  a  hair  of  gold,  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  liquid  like 
a  miniature  serpent.  Now  rising  to  the  top  in  spiral  lines,  as  if  trying  to 
escape  from  its  confinement — then  collapsing  in  a  ring  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wide-based  vial. 

On  the  bottle  a  label  was  pasted,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  small,  clear 
Italian  characters,  the  "  elixir  of  gold^  This,  then,  was  that  marvellous 
remedy,  of  which  I  had  recently  heard,  for  tlie  first  time,  with  more  of  inte- 
rest than  faith  I  must  confess !  Here,  then,  was  the  realization  of  what  had 
appeared  to  me  but  a  mere  fable ! 

A  gentleman  with  whom  we  had  met  in  travelling,  a  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing person,  whose  name  and  mien  indicated  a  foreign  origin,  had  told  Dr. 
Quintil  a  story  in  my  presence,  illustrative  of  the  immediate  eflScacy  of  this 
medicine. 

A  child  lay  dying  in  a  peasant's  house,  in  which  a  horseman  sought  tem- 
porary refuge  from  the  storm  which  raged  without.  Hope  was  over,  and 
the  death-struggle  approached,  the  eyes  were  glazed  and  half-rolled  back  in 
their  orbits — cold  dew  stood  on  the  clammy  face,  the  power  of  speech,  of 
deglutition  itself  was  gone,  when  the  stranger  asked  permission  to  pour  a 
few  drops  from  a  small  vial  he  drew  from  his  bosom  into  the  parted  lips  of 
the  child.  The  request  was  granted,  and  at  short  intervals  he  was  allowed 
to  repeat  the  experiment. 

The  subtle  drug  seemed  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  system  without  the 
assistance  of  the  epiglottis ;  but,  for  a  time,  exerted  little  opposing  influence 
against  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  He  described  the  marvellous  and  sud- 
den change  that  at  last  occurred — the  returning  hues  of  life,  the  renewed 
intelligence  of  the  eye,  the  strength  restored  as  if  by  magic.     In  an  hour 
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later  the  child  sat  up  iu  bed  and  called  for  food,  and  the  next  day  n^e  to  iu 
feet  convalescent  I     Such  was  the  tale. 

Something  in  the  graphic  manner  of  the  narrator  left  the  iinpreMioo  oo 
my  mind,  that  he  himself  was  the  benefactor  thus  referred  to,  and  I  hmiled 
at  the  faith  the  empiric  lent  to  the  work  of  his  own  hands— doubting  not 
for  a  moment,  that  the  recovery  he  described  had  taken  {dace  from  nataral 
causes. 

And  now  my  incre<lulity  s<*emed  rcjisonably  confirmed.  Hero  was*  a 
dying  man  (he  certainly  seemed  so  to  me)  with  this  woiidnais  yet  unavailing 
remetly  in  reach  I 

Yet  what  a  radiantly  beautitul  flui<l  it  was! 

Had  it  l»een  called  ''essi'nce  of  sunshine,''  it  would  not  have  Kurprised 
me,  for  inlierent  radiance  it  certainly  seemed  to  contain.  I  Uatl  just  time  to 
set  the  vial  down,  which  1  had  raised  Itetween  my  vision  and  the  line  of  light 
that  came  throujrh  the  sli^'htly  opened  d<.M)r,  when  he  awoke,  coaghing 
violently  an<l  tixe<l  his  jrlittering  eyes  full  on  my  fa<*e. 

Aroused  by  the  shrill  siimmons,  or  perhaps  already  watching  for  such  a 
signal,  I)r.  Quintil  came  almost  instantly  to  his  assistance,  and  sustained  him 
in  his  arms;  at  the  same  time  whi-jpering  to  me  to  withdraw  fnmi  the  cham- 
ber, and  remain  without  while  the  paroxysm  lasti'il. 

Fabius  had  arnmge<l  my  breakfast  in  the  hall,  on  that  great  round  table, 
from  which  books  and  papers  were  now  cleare<l  away,  that  ht<MMl  Wneath 
the  skylight,  and  it  was  truly  acceptable,  for  the  day  wits  on  the  tide,  and  I 
had  not  tiisted  fo«Ml  since  the  previous  evening;  I  was  lialf  famished;  yet  I 
had  hanlly  time  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfnls,  ami  drink  my  cotTee,  when 
Dr.  Quintil  calle<l  me  from  within. 

I  returne<l  greatly  agitated.  He  was  awake;  he  wouM  si>eak  to  me. 
He,  my  mother's  father!  It  was  like  the  recognition  of  spirits  in  another 
worM — ineffable,  overiMiwering. 

I  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  K-d,  and  >to«Ml  thrilled,  yet  mutely  before 
him. 

"Come  nearer,  my  love,"  he  s;iid.  extending  one  long,  thin  hand  to  me, 
that  fell  in  the  next  instant  alm<wt  lifeless  livsi<le  him.  "  Nearer,  that  I  may 
dis<vni  your  features  distinctly.  Lilian,  the  ehibl  of  Morna,"  he  nmrmare^l, 
**the  daughter  of  my  child!'* 

'*  Even  so,  grandt'ather,"  I  saitl,  as  s<»lemnly  as  ever  a  devotee  ga%'e  back 
''Amen"  to  prayer  and  kneeling.  I  Im^wiiI  my  hea*!  on  his  ner%'ele«»  hand, 
and  m>  nature  t(H»k  on  her  new  alK^giance. 
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The  very  sound  of  his  voice— clear,  sweet,  slightly  tremulous  at  times, 
infinitely  pathetic  in  its  quality — vibrated  through  my  whole  being,  as  no 
sound,  whether  of  speech  or  music,  had  ever  done  before.  I  felt  within  me 
then  the  power,  won  from  the  electric  shock,  of  the  clashing  chains  of  kin- 
dred in  our  veins ;  perchance  to  serve  him  faitlifully  from  that  hour  with 
any  sacrifice  that  he  might  see  fit  to  demand,  or  that  I  might  find  it  possible 
to  make. 

Yet,  why  was  this?  Others  as  nearly  related  to  me  had  awakened  no 
parallel  enthusiasm  in  my  soul.  I  have  done  wrong  perhaps  in  thinking  that 
it  was  the  power  of  blood  that  stirred  me  thus.  Was  it  not  rather  some  fine 
magnetic  influence  totally  independent  of  mere  relationship,  that  rendered 
every  fivculty  of  my  being  as  responsive  to  his  will  as  the  keys  of  the  lute  to 
the  touch  of  the  master  player  ?       » 

I  know  not  how  long  I  continued  kneeling  and  praying  silently  beside 
him — if  prayer  might  be  called  that  almost  unformed  communing  of  my  soul 
with  God — more  a  mood  than  an  utterance.  He  was  now  forbidden  ti> 
speak ;  yet  when  I  arose  and  stood  beside  him  again,  his  beaming  eye  and 
smile  were  more  eloquent  than  words.     They  seemed  to  say : 

"  Welcome,  my  love,  to  this  solitary  life  of  mine,  art  thou,  ad  morning  to 
the  sleepless,  or  showers  to  the  sear  grass.  Henceforth  thy  being  shall  be 
blended  with  my  own,  and  the  shadow  that  envelops  me  fall  over  thee  also, 
even  as  from  thy  young  existence,  some  light  and  joy  shall  gild  the  clouds 
of  mine.  For  of  this  nature  is  the  mighty  and  inscrutable  bond  of 
blood." 

Such,  to  my  excited  imagination,  seemed  the  meaning,  his  mute  but  qui- 
vering features  sought  to  convey ;  such  the  impression  my  mind  received 
from  their  expression — never  to  leave  it  more. 

Yet  again  I  question,  why  was  this? 


ELIXIR    OF    GOLD    AND   BLOOD. 

He  held  my  wrists  in  his  grasp,  silently  for  a  time.  I  felt  that  he  was 
counting  my  pulses. 

"  There  is  health  enough  in  these  young  veins,"  he  said,  "  to  justify  me 
in  making  the  request  I  have  sent  for  you  to  prefer.  The  rich  life-blood 
abounds  here  even  to  superfluity.     Lilian,  you  have  blood,  and  to  spare." 

'* Blood,  grandfather!"  I  repeated,  struggling  slightly  to  withdraw  my 
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arm.  **  You  do  not  want  my  WcmmI,  I  lio|>e  ?  U  he  inKiuio,  after  all  P  waa 
the  rapid  tliou^ht  that  swept  thn^ngh  nie,  ''  and  U  thU  a  part  of  the  pant,  m 
long  eHteeined  a  crime,  mere  mndnewt  at  last  ?*^ 

lie  re1in<piiflhed  liin  )i<ild  imiiieiliately.  and  Aaid,  with  evident  mortifica- 
tion :  '*  You  Hurely  do  not  think  I  mean  to  hann  you,  Lilian  T" 

I  Htoo<l  l>efore  him  witli  my  liead  cant  down,  aa  the  fruilty  Htand  before 
their  a<TUsers. 

''  No,  no  indeeil/*  I  munnun*d.  *'  I  kn(»w  you  wtmld  m»t  harm  me,  anleaa 
— unleHH '' 

*' Unless  I  were  mad,  Lilian;  is  tliat  what  you  would  say  f"  he  asked,  atill 
surveying;  me  with  )iis  piercing,  reproachful  eyes;  then  waiting  a  moineDt 
for  a  reply,  which  never  came,  he  added,  "you  are  right  there;  but  I  am 
not  mml — have  absolutely  no  capacity  for  madness,  chihl.  Listen,  I  only 
ask  ytm  for  one  cup  of  that  generous  Muixl,  that  tlowed  from  my  veina  In  the 
l»eginning.'' 

**This  is  a  strange  fancy  of  yours,  grandfather — a  horrible  fancy.  I)o  yon 
drink  bliMNl  ?  Are  you  a  vampire?"  I  tried  to  smile,  but  shuddered  in  Uie 
attempt.  '"  I  must  not  seem  afraid,**  I  th<»ught,  **  for  if  this  l»e  mania«  mich 
evidence  would  increase  it ;  and  yet  how  can  Fabius  fleem  «>  nnc<»noemed, 
if  he  meditates  any  horrible  thing?  Perhaps  they  arc  going  to  unite  and 
sat'rifice  me." 

In  spite  of  my  lietter  resolution,  I  felt  myself  trembling  at  the  thonght  of 
playing  the  part  of  an  unwilling  Iphigenia.  Fortunately,  thia  paiacd 
unobserved. 

*MIear  me  di*4passionately,"  he  said;  ''then  decide  afl  you  will.  I  sak 
your  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  a  reme<ly,  on  which  my  fi^oble  life 
dei»eiids.  I  have  l»een  in  the  habit  of  drawing  fn»m  my  own  veins,  or  thoae 
of  Fabius.  the  re<piiri'<l  amount  of  tluid  to  c<Mnplete  my  prejiaration  ;  bat  since 
my  long  illness,  my  strength  has  faiUsl.  His  t<N>,  declines,  and  unlcaa  the 
[in)iH'rties  of  perfect  health  U'  found  in  the  bltMHl  thus  use<l,  it  i<  of  little  or 
no  avail.  To-<lay  I  threw  three  hundred  Mivereigns,  the  last  of  my  tresKUre, 
in  the  crucibles.  All  this  will  W  wasteil,  unless  I  obtain  the  neceaaary 
ingre<lient  wherewith  t«»  divide  the  smoldering  niaa^  fn>m  the  ethereal  apirit 
that  makes  the  elixir/* 

**  Why  not  usi»*the  bbHwl  of  a  lamb,  or  of  a  goat,  grandfather;  or  lieef  *a 
bl«MMl,  as  I  have  heard  they  do  in  sugar  refineries  ?  These  can  lie  vaaily  pro- 
curtnl,  and  human  nature'  spare<l  the  horri)r  of  surh  an  exjieriment." 

*Mk*cause  the  chemieal  affinities  are  all  wanting  in  these,  that  i 
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depends  on  ;  but,  Lilian,  I  will  not  urge  you  further ;  I  will  not  ask  again, 
even  to  save  my  own  life,  for  a  gill  of  the  blood  I  gave  you." 

I  was  nerved  to  sudden  determination  by  these  words. 

"  Be  sure  you  take  no  other,  grandfather,"  I  said,  hazarding  a  feeble  jest 
to  raise  my  own  courage.  "Spare  my  De  Courcy  blood,  I  implore  you;" 
and,  baring  my  arm,  I  stretched  it  forth,  and  turned  away. 

A  small  porcelain  urn  was  brought  forward,  and  Fabius  breathed  a  vein 
with  a  dexterity  that  manifested  practice.  I  had  just  begun  to  feel  slightly 
faint  and  giddy,  wlien  my  grandfather  staunched  the  orifice,  and  bound  my 
arm  himself  with  bandages,  in  readiness  for  the  occasion ;  first  touching  the 
wounded  vein  with  a  liquid  which  removed  soreness  from  the  arm,  and 
prevented  all  subsequent  inconvenience. 

"  Aye,  Lilian,  this  will  do,"  he  said ;  "  this  young  and  ruddy  blood  is 
what  I  needed.  Do  you  know,  child,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
he  who  C4in  aftbrd  to  jmrchase  such  relays  for  his  veins  weekly,  or  even 
monthly,  may  put  off  death  indefinitely  ?  The  surgeon  will  let  young  blood 
into  the  old  man^s  veins  then,  as  easily  as  the  barber  trims  his  beard  now, 
and  it  will  bo  a  part  of  the  received  hygeian  system  to  do  this,  indispensable 
even  to  the  toilet  of  every  sexagenarian." 

He  held  the  all  but  transparent  cup  between  his  eyes  and  the  brilliant 
lamps.  "It  is  perfect,"  continued  he,  "every  globule  round  as  a  drop  of 
rain.  I  fear  I  have  not  spared  your  De  Courcy  blood,  as  you  requested,  how- 
ever. I  think  I  discern  a  mixture ;  but  come,  you  shall  see  the  charm  work. 
Medea  was  a  bungler  compared  with  Erastus  Bouverie !" 

He  led  me  to  the  crucible,  red  hot  over  its  charcoal  furnace,  and,  lifting 
the  lid,  showed  me  the  dull,  yellow,  molten  mass  within. 

"Now  look,  Lilian." 

He  took  from  the  marble  slab,  or  counter,  as  I  have  elsewhere  called  it, 
a  vial  of  white  liquid,  which,  when  opened,  emitted  the  odoriferous,  and,  to 
me,  grateful  and  reviving  smell  of  almonds,  and  bending  over  the  crucible, 
poured  in  carefully  about  half  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  quickly  replacing 
the  close-fitting  glass  stopper. 

Instantly  the  seething  mass  stood  still,  a  few  large  bubbles  rose,  flashed, 
dispersed,  and  a  dull  violet  flame  seemed  to  flit  and  flicker  over  the  surface. 

"Now,  Lilian,  all  is  ready.  Look  attentively  and  behold  the  crisis!" 
His  face  was  rigid  as  steel  as  he  dashed  in  the  blood. 

The  flame  died  out,  the  whole  mass  seemed  to  shudder  and  recoil ;  then 
separate  as  instantaneously  as  I  have  seen  the  curd  and  whey  of  milk  divide 
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under  thv  action  of  un  uci<l,  (»r,  to  Uite  u  grandioM  compariHou,  aa  earth  and 
nvti  might  have  divided  in  t)ie  Iteginning  of  time.  A  moN^  of  Hubntance  waa 
prei'ipitated  to  the  lK>ttom  of  the  criU'ihK*,  and  oh,  womlrouK  viition !  in  the 
clear,  umber-colore<l  fluid  ah<»ve,  myriads  of  tiny  tH.*ri»entrt  i»f  tlanhing  light 
seemed  gliding,  (quivering,  coiling  in  ring  atter  ring,  and  vpringing  in  npiral 
movementH  to  the  surface ! 

'* It  in  the  vital  principle  at  work,"  he  8aid,  in  8UpprcMed  tone*,  "electri- 
fying tlie  duller  agent.  The  oomliination  will  lie  nH»re  than  ui«ually  perfect* 
The  h1o<Ml  of  geiiiuH  wurkd  well !  Fahius,  extinguish  the  tireo.**  liia  voice 
waH  low  and  husky. 

lie  Kpoke  no  more  until  this  was  done;  then  steadily  and  slowly,  and 
with  every  nerve  strained  to  its  fuUest  ten>ioii  in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment 
— for  much  deiH>nde<l  on  the  accuracy  <»f  this  movement — he  {Kiurvd  into  a 
silver  b€)wl  the  wonderful  elixir,  preparatory  to  sealing  it  in  crystal  vials. 


le(;eni)  of  tiik  inpian  ciiambeu. 

I'AICT    KIKST. 

"  Hahil!  set  my  house  in  «>nler. 

For,  when  I  return  to-day. 
I  shall  bring  with  me  a  i)tran^'er. 

Tarrying  on  his  homeward  way. 
Open  fling  the  IxmAN  riiAMHKit, 

And  the  arnts  frin.*  from  mohl ; 
There  array  a  pMnlly  han(|uet, 

*Su<*h  as  cheered  my  sires  of  old  ; 
When,  fnim  chase  or  war  returning, 

Dukes  and  princes  of  my  line. 
From  the  evening  till  the  moniing. 

Filled  tlie  cup  and  <lraine<l  the  wine.** 

"  M;ister.  in  thy  Innily  castle 

There  are  many  halN  of  pride. 
Where  no  datufis  the  walls  encumber — 
Where  no  sjiells  of  gI<H>m  abide. 
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In  the  gallery  of  the  Titans, 

In  the  hall  of  Count  Lothaire, 
In  the  grand  saloon  of  columns, 

Better  had  ye  banquet  there. 
But  the  dreary  Indian  Chamber, 

Oh  I  bethink  you,  master  mine — 
There  have  slept,  in  mortal  slumber, 

All  the  princes  of  your  line. 

*  There  the  mourners  ever  gather. 

Forth  to  bear  the  noble  dead- 
There  you  saw  your  stately  father, 

And  your  noble  brother  laid ; 
There,  save  in  these  times  of  anguish. 

Never,  since  my  life  began, 
Entered  in  a  ray  of  sunlight, 

Or  the  step  of  mortal  man. 
And  the  sounds  of  mystic  meaning — 

Master !  need  I  speak  of  these  ? — 
Which  from  that  lone  eastern  chamber 

Meet  the  ear — the  spirit  freeze  I" 

With  a  brow  of  haughty  pallor. 

Straight  the  Baron  turned  away, 
In  a  scornful  accent  saying, 

"  Tis  my  mandate,  slave  !  obey." 
Then  in  haste,  with  gloomy  aspect. 

Forth  he  went  upon  his  steed, 
Rushing  headlong  on  his  pathway. 

Like  an  evil  spirit  freed. 
And  with  sad  and  stricken  spirit, 

Basil  watched  his  lord  depart. 
While  a  dark  and  evil  omen, 

Ilearse-like,  pressed  upon  his  heart. 

Long  he  lingered  at  the  portal, 

Bound  as  with  a  gloomy  dream ; 
Long  he  looked  upon  the  landscape. 

Which  before  him  ceased  to  seem ; 
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Then,  witli  low  and  prayerful  mutteringa, 

Shaking  oft  his  tresses  grey, 
Clasping  oft  his  withered  fingers, 

Basil  went  ui>on  his  way. 
Passed  he  up  the  ancient  stairway, 

Groped  he  through  the  echoing  aisle, 
Where,  to  seek  the  olden  cha|>el, 

Oft  had  passed  a  kingly  file. 

Climbed  he  the  remotest  turret 

Of  that  castle  grand  and  vast, 
And  before  the  Indian  Chamber 

Wearily  he  i>aused  at  last ; 
Yes,  a  moment  there  he  faltered, 

IIv  who  oft  had  stood  the  shock 
Of  the  hottest,  fiercest  battle, 

Firm  as  a  primeval  rock. 
On  the  bolt  his  fingers  tremble<l. 

Scarcely  could  their  strength  unclose 
The  immense  and  ponderous  fastening, 

Rusted  by  its  long  re|>ose. 

Yet  a  moment — yet  a  moment. 

Ere  the  door  was  open  fiung. 
Paused  the  old  and  awe-struck  Basil, 

Fervent  ates  on  his  tongue. 
As  if  Heaven  his  prayer  had  answered. 

Peace  and  ctanfort  round  him  stole. 
And  a  calm  iuid  lofty  courage 

Nerved  his  hand  and  filled  his  soul. 
With  a  slight,  yet  sudden  efi()rt. 

Back  the  oaken  door  tie  threw. 
And  upon  the  darkeuifl  threshold 

Stood  the  fearful  place  to  view. 

Dark  and  dreary  was  that  chamber. 
Which  in  lengthened  gloom  api>eare<l. 

With  its  dark  and  mystic  arras, 

Wnjught  in  symlwls  wild  and  weinl. 
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Life-like  were  the  gorgeous  figures, 

Giant-like  they  seemed  to  loom 
In  the  dim,  imperfect  twilight 

Of  that  long-forsaken  room. 
Warily  the  old  man  entered — 

With  a  solemn  step  he  trod 
Through  the  drear  and  dark  apartment, 

Trusting  to  his  Father's  God. 

In  the  ample  hearth  he  kindled 

Brands  that,  in  departed  days, 
Quenched  and  blackened,  had  been  left  there — 

Strange  and  ghostly  seemed  their  blaze. 
And  upon  the  marble  table 

Ranged  the  regal  store  of  plate. 
And  arrayed  the  goodly  banquet. 

As  became  his  master's  state  : 
Urn  and  vase  and  chalice  brimming 

With  the  floods  of  ruby  wine, 
As  beseemed  the  dukes  and  princes 

Of  that  mighty  Norman  line. 

Then  he  silently  betook  him 

To  his  first  appointed  task — 
Wiping  from  the  ancient  arras 

Many  a  spot  of  mold  and  mask. 
But  the  dark  and  loathing  horror. 

It  befits  me  not  to  speak. 
Which,  while  still  his  task  pursuing. 

Shook  his  hand,  and  blanched  his  cheek ; 
For  he  could  not  but  remember 

How,  in  long  departed  years. 
Woven  was  that  wondrous  fabric 

By  the  spells  of  Indian  seers. 

Wrought  with  themes  of  Hindoo  stor}', 

Life-like,  in  their  coloring  bold, 
Yemen's  fall,  and  Vishnu's  glory. 

Was  that  arras  quaint  and  old ; 
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Juggernaut's  reinorsolcKj*  chariot. 

Funeral  pyr^-S  an^  temple  pmud, 
Hun^^alow,  and  Uiguh*H  pabice, 

Witli  their  strange  and  motley  crowd; 
Jungle,  low,  and  flower-crowned  river, 

Dancing  girls,  with  ankletA  bright; 
These,  like  gorgeous  dreams  of  fever. 

Crowded  on  the  gazer's  sight. 

And  the  long  and  twisting  seri>entA, 

And  the  tigers  crouching,  grim, 
SeemiMl  the  dark  and  fearful  guardians 

Of  that  Indian  Chamlier  dim. 
To  the  simple,  earnest  spirit 

Of  the  old  and  faithful  man. 
For  a  Christian  hand  to  touch  them. 

Was  to  merit  Christian  han. 
Saint  and  martyr  inly  calling. 

Still  he  wrought  his  master's  will, 
When  a  terror  more  appalling. 

Causeil  his  very  veins  to  chill. 

In  that  dreary  Indian  Chamber, 

Stran;rely  grand  and  depilate. 
With  its  long  and  heanH*-Iike  hanging^ 

St4NHl  a  plumtHl  IkmI  of  state. 
CIosimI  around  with  s<ilcnm  mystery 

As  a  kingly  purple  pall. 
High  it  towere<l,  a  silent  histor}' 

Of  departed  funeral. 
And  with  eyes  amaziHl— <listende<l 

Hy  their  dread  and  s|»elMM>und  look — 
Basil  gaze<l  in  >tony  horror, 

Ia>!  the  trailing  curtains  sh(M>k! 

And  a  groan  of  holh»w  anguish 
From  the  dosi'-drawn  hangings  bn»ke. 

As  if  one  for  a^res  sleeping 
Suddenlv  to  torture  woke — 
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Grod  of  terror !  slowly  parted 

By  a  wan  and  spectral  hand, 
Back  were  drawn  the  purple  curtains — 

Back,  as  with  a  spirit  wand. 
And  a  face  of  ghostly  beauty, 

With  its  dark  and  streaming  hair, 
And  its  eyes  of  ghoul-like  brightness, 

Seemed  upon  his  sense  to  glare. 

How  in  that  terrific  moment 

BasiFs  senses  kept  their  throne, 
Is  alone  to  God  and  angels 

In  its  wondrous  mystery  known. 
How  he  gathered  faith  and  firmness 

To  uplift  his  aged  hand, 
And  address  the  disembodied, 

Man  may  never  understand. 
Save  that  in  the  ghostly  features 

Still  a  semblance  he  descried. 
To  the  high  and  lovely  lady, 

Who  had  been  his  master's  bride. 

"  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father, 

In  the  name  of  God  the  Son, 
In  the  name  of  all  good  angels. 

Speak  to  me  unearthly  one. 
Answer  why,  from  wave  returning, 

Moanest  thou  in  anguish  here; 
Surely  for  some  holy  purpose 

Thou  art  suffered  to  appear. 
If  for  evil,  I  defy  thee, 

By  the  cross  upon  my  breast, 
By  my  faith  in  life  eternal, 

And  my  yearning  hope  for  rest." 

Then  with  moveless  lips  the  Phantom 

Spake  in  low  and  hollow  tones, 
As  if  shaped  to  words  and  meaning 

Were  the  night-wind's  hollow  moans. 
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*'  Huflil !  darkly  wok  I  inunlored 

Sailing  on  the  Kiver  Uliine, 
Hy  thy  harsli  uiul  ruthlen*  master, 

lji»t  of  an  illustriims  line. 
False  the  tale  his  lips  have  uttered, 

False  the  tears  hif*  eyes  ha%*e  Hhed— 
I  was  hurled  upon  the  water 

With  the  murks  of  nmnler  re<l. 

"  Basil  I  thou  art  jtoimI  and  faithful, 

Thee  I  ehar^'e,  by  ho{>es  <livine. 
With  a  hundred  chante<l  maK^^i's, 

Shrive  my  soul  l>y  Mary's  Miriue. 
None  ^hall  >tay  thy  holy  fervor, 

None  forhid  the  sacred  rite ; 
For  thy  master's  life  is  destined 

To  expire  in  crime  to-niffht.*' 
Fixed  in  awe,  the  a^e<l  Basil 

(tazin^  on  the  spectre  stood ; 
But  not  with  the  wanin;;  Phantom 

Pasfied  away  his  icy  miMnl. 

I/)nfr  in  that  drear  Indian  ChamlKT, 

Like  a  fonn  of  wulpturc*!  sttme, 
Kept  the  old  and  awi«->truck  servant, 

Vipil  terrihle  and  lone  ; 
Till  the  H)und  of  coming  ftNit^teiM, 

And  of  voices  loud  and  clear. 
And  of  rin^in^  spur  and  sjihre. 

Smote  u{Nm  his  spvll-lMmnd  ear. 
And  in  ha«*te  the  door  wa**  o|K*ned, 

And  with  hi^h  an*!  plume<l  crest 
Entere«l  in  the  n<il»le  Ban>n 

rsherinjr  in  a  fi»rei;rn  jruest. 

'*  Btisil !  all  i<  dark  and  N>mhrc, 
('a«*t  fresh  fapit-*  on  the  hearth, 
.\nd  illume  the  silver  >ronce* 
To  fireside  above  onr  mirth. 
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Let  the  chamber  glow  like  sunlight; 

III  this  gloom  befits  our  glee." 
Then  loud  laughed  the  stately  Baron, 

Seldom,  seldom,  so  laughel  he. 
'Twas  a  sound  that  chilled  with  terror 

All  that  knew  his  nature  well : 
'Twas  the  Heaven's  electric  flashing 

Ere  the  bolt  of  lightning  fell. 


PART   SECOND. 

Now  the  chamber  glowed  like  sunlight- 
Strange  and  wondrous  in  that  glare, 

Was  the  weird  and  ancient  arras, 
Were  the  figures  woven  there ; 

Wavering  with  the  flickering  torches 
Seemed  the  motley  multitude ; 

Twisting  serpent,  rolling  chariot, 
All  with  ghostly  life  imbued. 

Crouching  tiger — hideous  idol — 
All  that  grand  and  Hi)lendid  masque, 

Mixture  strange  of  truth  and  fable. 
As  in  sunshine  seemed  to  bask. 

"Long  have  1  sojourned  in  India," 

Thus  the  lofty  stranger  said; 
"  There,  for  wealth  and  idle  treasure, 

Health  and  youth  and  blood  I  shed. 
And  I  feel  like  one  who  dreameth, 

As  I  on  these  walls  survey. 
All  those  objects  so  familiar, 

Year  by  year  and  day  by  day." 
All  in  strange  and  blended  splendor, 

Like  a  vision  of  the  night — 
Never  yet  on  earthly  fabric 

Glowed  a  scene  so  rich  and  bright. 
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Fixeil  upon  t)ie  spi*ll-wn»nf;!it  umw 

Wan  the  Ea?*teni  j»trunptT'»  gaze ; 
Witli  his  lieftd  ami  lioart  avertetl, 

There  lie  (lreaiiie<l  of  other  dayn. 
When,  with  eyes  of  watehful  terror, 

Basil  saw  Iiis  master  gli<le, 
And  witliiu  the  (jcolden  elialieo 

Brimming  witli  its  purple  tide, 
Witli  a  stealthy,  ^htneing  m(»tion, 

As  a  cMjuJnrer  works  liis  >ik»1I, 
C  ist  a  drof)  <»f  ruhy  li'juid 

From  a  tiny  n»so-lipped  shell. 

"  Hither  turn,  thou  Ea-itorn  dreamer, 

Pledgee  me  in  this  golden  <'up ; 
Tis  our  old  and  feudal  ('ust<»n. 

He  who  tastes  must  qualf  it  up. 
Why  that  hrow  of  gliHnn  and  pallor? 

Answer,  why  that  sudden  start?'* 
U»w  the  EiL^tern  stranger  iiiuttere<l 

Of  the  siH-lls  that  ehille<l  his  heart. 
"No I  my  eyes  have  not  deceive<l  ine, 

As  I  fondly  dreaminl  i-rewhile: 
See.  the  victim  hridf  's  desoending 

From  the  Uajah's  funeral  pile. 

*'Sei»,  she  cometh,  wildly  streaming 

Are  her  rohes :  her  raven  hair : 
See  she  ('<»meth  ;  darkly  gleaming 

From  her  eyes  their  fell  <lespair. 
Now  she  stamls  hosi<1e  the  altar, 

In  the  Brahmin's  siuTeil  shrine; 
Now  a  jewelled  «Mip  ?»he  K'izes, 

Flame-i  within  it  s«'em  to  shine. 
Now,  ()  (IimI  !  she  leaves  the  amiM. 

Steps  ui^m  the  ehamU'r  thN>r ; 
We  are  lost — the  prey  «»f  demons; — 

Baron  I  I  will  gaze  no  more." 
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Turned  away  the  sool-sick  stranger, 

Traversed  he  the  chamber  high, 
When  the  Baron's  awfnl  aspect 

Chained  his  step  and  fixed  his  eye. 
Never  from  his  memory  perished. 

Through  long  years  of  after  life 
In  the  camp,  the  court,  the  battle, 

That  remorseful  face  of  strife. 
Rooted  as  a  senseless  statue. 

In  his  hand  the  cup  of  gold ; 
Lips  apart  and  eyes  distended. 

Stood  the  Norman  Baron  bold. 

High  her  cup  the  Phantom  lifted, 

Flames  within  it  seemed  to  roll ; 
Then  alone  these  words  she  uttered, 

^^  Pledge  me  in  thy  feudal  hawiy 
Chained  and  speechless,  guest  and  servant 

Saw  the  Baron  drain  the  draught ; 
Saw  him  fall  convulsed  and  blackened, 

As  the  deadly  bowl  he  quaffed ; 
Saw  the  Phantom  bending  o'er  him. 

As  libation  on  his  head 
Slowly,  and  with  mien  exulting. 

From  the  cup  of  flames  she  shed. 

Then  a  shriek  of  smothered  anguish 

Rang  the  Indian  Chamber  through. 
While  a  gust  of  icy  bleakness 

From  the  waving  arras  blew. 
In  its  breath  the  watchers  shuddered, 

And  the  portals  open  rung, 
And  the  ample  hearth  was  darkened, 

As  if  ice  was  on  it  flung. 
And  the  lofty  torches  warring 

For  a  moment  in  the  blast, 
In  their  sconces  were  extinguished 

Leaving  darkness  o'er  the  past! 
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THE  FOE'S   RETURN. 

8ho  decinc<l  him  tlowl  in  ti  foreign  land, 

An<l  the  Hinile  caiiio  hack  with  itrt  ^Inry  hland: 

Ligliting  lier  fare,  iih  in  otlier  years. 

Ere  slianie  and  sorrow  htul  tauglit  her  tean*. 

She  felt  like  a  hird  from  its  cape  let  free. 
Elate  ami  wild  with  her  ecstasy. 
Oh,  thought  (»f  horror!  that  death  hhtmld  l»ear 
A  hahii  to  the  hosom  of  one  so  fair! 

Yet.  deem  her  not  nf  the  cold  and  vain; 
lA»ng  had  >he  Im»wM  *neath  a  galling  chain  ; 
She  had  (*owerM  to  the  dark  disgrrn**'  aii<1  wroii;:. 
That  demon  vengeance  had  threatened  long. 

And  when  nhe  knew  that  her  f<»o  was  gone, 
Her  life  awake<1  to  a  second  dawn, 
lie  was  dead !  that  st>rret  of  shame  and  gliNim 
I<ay  hurieil  deep  in  his  distant  tomb. 

He  was  dead!  and  no  ni<»re  could  that  dark  face  gleam. 
Ilaggani  and  vengeful  in  thought  or  dream; 
No  more  shouhl  she  shuddi-r  to  henr  his  name. 
With  a  chilling  heart  and  a  hrow  of  flame. 

Twn>  a  horrid  joy  that  made  her  start. 
With  tearful  Miiiles  und  a  thankful  heart. 
A**  j»he  thuught  on  his  ror^.  MimmIv  and  stark! 
And  his  lonvMime  gravt.*,  rhilly  and  dark! 

.Vnd  ?»he  hless'd  the  steel  tliat  laid  him  low. 
Ami  she  siMit  up  prayers  for  his  mortal  f«K'; 
And  again  the  trlory  of  earth  and  >ky 
Can^e  tla'«hinc  hm^k  to  her  heart  and  ey*-. 
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She  stood  once  more  in  halls  of  pride, 
And  the  light  of  her  beauty  was  deified  : 
And  she  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  men  a  star, 
lively,  but  lonely — flashing,  but  far. 

There  came  a  festal  of  splendor  rare, 
To  welcome  a  warrior  from  toil  and  care ; 
lie  had  been  afar  amid  Egypt's  sands. 
The  dauntless  leader  of  conquering  bands. 

He  had  risen  by  his  sword  from  his  humble  lot, 
And  his  youth  of  mystery  was  all  forgot ; 
He  had  won  a  name  mid  his  country's  peers — 
None  knew  the  tissue  of  his  earlier  years. 

And  when  he  stood  in  that  stately  room. 
His  brow  for  awhile  forgot  its  gloom — 
That  gathering  gloom,  that  had  lingered  long 
Over  those  features  haughty  and  strong. 

His  ear  inclined  to  tlie  measures  sweet, 
That  seem'd  the  echo  of  fairy  feet ; 
And  haply  all  memory  of  other  time. 
Lay  hushed  awhile  in  that  breast  of  crime 

A  voice  sang  forth  from  the  festal  crowd, 

"  We  would  crown  thy  temples  with  laurel  proud; 

Hero,  bend,  that  thy  brow  may  wear 

A  garland  wreathed  by  the  young  and  fair." 

He  bow'd  his  head  with  a  mocking  smile, 
^Vnd  the  crowd  made  way  for  a  radiant  file ; 
Creatures  of  beauty,  stately  and  fair. 
With  flowing  robes,  and  with  floating  hair. 

And  one,  the  first  in  that  lovely  train. 
Like  a  form  that  gleams  from  a  Grecian  fane ; 
With  her  antique  paleness,  her  godlike  mien. 
Fit  emblem  seemed  for  the  festive  queen. 
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She  came  with  a  thuid  aiid  ntately  grace, 
The  iiohlent  aiid  la^t  of  a  princely  race; 
rncon8<'iourt  hIic,  as  tlio  laiiih  led  ap, 
To  fill  with  blood  the  libation  cap. 

And  now  tliey  are  Btandin;^  face  to  face; — 
Ilatli  a  dreain  come  o'er  that  festive  place  ? 
One  of  thoik>  virtion.H  f^ha^tly  and  wild. 
That  makes  her  Hhriek  like  a  thing  defile<i  i 

Slio  rairted  lier  hand  to  her  wildere<l  lirow ! 
TIh  a  Htraii^e  delusion  I  she  nmrnmre<i  low ! 
Tis  )>ut  a  dreain — and  she  ntnive  ti>  s|K'aL, 
Hut  her  heart  was  frozen,  her  vi»ice  was  weak. 

She  met  hi<«  gaze  with  its  fearful  s{>ell. 
And  the  wreath  from  her  fainting  lingers  fell : 
While  his  low  voice  hissc<l  on  her  shuddering  ear, 
*'  We*ve  met  at  last,  slave  !  dost  thou  fear  ?" 

For  awhile  she  sto<Ki,  as  a  binl  is  said 
To  meet  the  gaze  of  the  serpent  ilread; 
Pale  and  still,  for  a  time  she  st<MMi, 
In  the  midst  of  that  wondering  multitude. 

And  who  shall  say,  what  horn>rs  sh(M>k 
Her  parting  soul  in  that  h>ng,  tixiil  l<H>k  i 
Death  had  deceivinl  her,  iui<i  agiiin  flung  Imrk 
That  loathsome  fonn,  with  its  spirit  black! 

The  gravi*  hail  yiiwne<l,  and  the  «lead  ununuHl, 
And  with  ghastlier  horrors  the  ftie  returnwl ! 
He  who  hwl  crushi*<l  her  for  years  in  dust. 
Had  rent  the  tomb  to  resume  his  tnist! 

Such  might  have  l»een  her  tem|>estui»UM  thoutrht. 
If  thought  in  that  chilling  lM>som  wrought: 
Hut  the  sudden  horror,  its  fear,  its  strife, 
S'verM  the  strings  of  that  youthful  life. 
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And  prone  she  fell  on  that  floor  of  stone, 
With  a  gasping  soh,  and  a  long,  low  moan  ; 
Then  all  was  o^er.    Even  thus  she  died ! 
And  in  death  at  last — was  the  foe  defied ! 


I  HAVE   SEEN   THIS   PLACE  BEFORE. 

I  have  seen  this  place  before — 

Tis  a  strange,  mysterious  truth ; 
Yet  my  foot  hath  never  pressed  this  shore, 

In  childhood  or  in  youth ; 
I  know  these  ruins  grey, 

I  know  these  cloisters  dim — 
My  soul  hath  been  in  these  walls  away. 

When  slumber  chains  each  limb. 

In  a  dream,  a  midnight  dream, 

I  have  stood  upon  this  heath, 
With  this  blue  and  winding  stream. 

And  the  lonely  vale  beneath ; 
Tlie  same  dark  sky  was  there. 

With  its  bleak  shade  on  my  brow, 
The  same  deep  feeling  of  despair 

That  clings  about  me  now. 

Friend,  'tis  a  fearful  spell. 

That  binds  these  ruins  grey  ; 
Why  came  my  spirit  here  to  dwell, 

When  my  f^ame  was  far  away  ? 
Can  the  wild  and  soaring  soul 

Go  out  on  its  eagle  sweep. 
And  traverse  earth  without  control. 

While  the  frame  is  wrapt  in  sleep  ? 

Hath  memory  caught  a  gleam 

From  a  life  whose  term  is  o'er. 
And  borne  it  back  in  that  mystic  dream — 

Say,  have  I  lived  before  ? 
10 
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<  )r  was  prophetic  power 
To  that  midnight  vision  lent  ? 

I A  my  fate  bound  up  in  thiH  mined  tower  ? 
Sja^ak !  thou  art  elo4|uent. 


MADELINE. 

All  day  that  numo  lius  haunted  ine — 

That  Hweet  and  gentle  name — 
Like  Home  deep  <»lden  melo4ly, 

F«>rgotten  long  by  fame, 
Whirli  in  one  unforgetting  heart 

Itt  \o\ei\  and  prizetl  ah»ne ; 
IWautifu]  from  the  tlioughta  that  Ktart 

To  life  with  every  tone. 

Oh  Madi*linc! — dear  Madeline! 

Thy  name  liath  still  a  spell 
Tc»  loail  me  fn>m  thin  pawing  M*ene, 

Hack  with  the  pant  to  <iwoll. 
And  when  I  hear  that  gi*ntle  word. 

So  beautiful  to  nu-. 
Wild  tears  within  my  heart  are  Htim^l, 

I  yearn  to  be  with  thei-. 

Thou  liast  a  foreign  grave,  my  frieiiiL 
A  hme  Italian  IkmI  : — 

<  »hl  do  green  trees  almve  thee  l»end  .' 

Are  blossoms  o'er  thee  shed  ? 

<  >r  do  the  wild  rank  weeds  alone. 

In  all  their  southern  bhM»m, 
(MamlH>r  around  the  simple  st«)ne 
They  pla<'ed  to  mark  thy  tomb? 

It  is  not  there  that  thou  **houhrst  !.le4»p. 

Nor  yet  in  vault  <»r  aisle. 
Where  the  swet»t  rain  may  never  weep. 

The  glad  sun  never  smile. 
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In  that  lone  dell  where  clings  the  moss, 

Hid  from  the  burning  noon, 
Where  evermore  a  fountain  voice 

Singeth  the  same  low  tune ; 

Where  the  wild  flowers  grow  tall  and  fair 

In  the  sun-chequered  shade, 
And  the  song  of  birds  is  in  the  air. 

Should  thy  low  grave  be  made. 
I  would  that  I  could  share  thy  sleep ; 

I  sicken  to  depart : 
I'm  weary  of  the  thoughts  that  keep 

Their  vigils  in  my  heart. 

I'm  weary  of  the  daily  care, 

The  hourly  dread  and  strife, 
The  joys  that  pall,  the  dreams  that  wear 

The  energies  of  life ; 
I'm  weary  of  the  light  and  vain, 

That  still  to  me  are  dear ; 
The  hearts  too  weak  to  give  again 

The  love  I  lavish  here. 

I  meet  on  earth  no  sympathies ; 

My  spirit  stands  alone ; 
I  see  with  deeper,  sadder  eyes, 

Than  those  around  me  thrown. 
My  smiles  are  sadder  than  my  tears ; 

My  sky  is  overcast ; 
I  live  with  dreams  of  other  years. 

And  memories  of  the  past. 

Even  as  I  sit  and  dream  alone 

Within  this  antique  hall, 
With  its  dim  echoing  floor  of  stone. 

Its  dark  empannelled  wall. 
With  its  neglected  glimmering  hearth, 

Its  twilight  grey  and  drear, 
Amid  ray  lone  and  voiceless  dearth 

I  dream  that  thou  art  here. 


^  ••!::     i  ?  riE  south. 

■  .     :•    .^'vuL  i^-i: . 

Ti*»    :  i«  T?.  <.-  t«»urh  thy  hanil, 

:-t.,—- *.•»    -  -.:  ■  <c:>  hath  lieen, 
<•■»•■•!       •  i»*v  »"4-i  five, 
., —     -.. — :».:t7  Maiioline, 


N:it»LY  LOVE. 

••■I    :ii:ik  •»!  liiin — I'll  pure 

■    *    ."i  tii«:  ruiiK-*!  )ihII  ; 
:n   .rvniii    'l'  that  illiistrioiij*  nwe, 

\    ,  ^-   »n;turv!i  lino  the  wall. 
: ».    -  til  ".w'xr  ilark  and  hati^htj  eytfji, 

•  :.^'(    :«i:cd  UDW,  and  dim, 
*..ur  '►{•i-ft  ^hall  arise — 

«  ..   II 'C  thiuk  (»t*  hiiM. 

.....    M  .     •   •<  ,.t"  him!   Ill  >tand 
X.  V  .,  ■      ■  'K  l>ran<*hin^  elms; 

■:i<  •.  ■>.■  vmlij^ht  ?Milt  an<l  hland, 
*.   .*•  fc.-    o!"  an»^•l  n-alms. 
«.    '•  «•!    V  cATth,  and  tVum  the  eve, 
,.    r»  .•    '  -v  xmli^htV  urn, 
\^    V  ..     'V.'  .v.'  »nnir  ^hall  rwviw; 
'.    v'.-     •.  V  ':wr\*  return. 

>.   ♦* '  V  .-!*  !iim.     rii  call 

•  *«  t*.      .,  .-Atuv  and  M»Ufr ; 

'  ''  ■  ■•>  .-..<«-:n.intIt*<l  hall, 
v...^  V  ♦     \  :',,  'notley  thnm^ : 
,  .*.    1     \     ••  .^-  r*  .-oMn^  MiiileH  hv  {miiMi^i. 

'■    «i»  '•,   s ';.'.'  ;\v  M*ene, 
'.J   >.»in^->  ;*  X'.  "  :*  <iA\\A  amazeil. 
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I  dare  not  think  of  him !  'tis  crime— 

Tis  infamy — 'tia  shame! — 
I'll  turn  to  hopes  serene,  sublime, 

And  lands  where  dwells  not  blame. 
Here  prostrate  on  this  marble  floor, 

I  pray  with  outstretched  hands, 
That  Ileaven  may  give  me  wings  to  soar, 

And  burst  these  tyrant  bands. 

Yet  even  here,  in  solenm  prayer, 

His  face,  his  presence  cling ; 
.    A  deep  delight,  and  yet  despair — 

A  solace,  yet  a  sting. 
There  is  no  time,  there  is  no  spot. 

There  is  no  thought,  nor  dream. 
Wherein  that  aspect  cometh  not — 

I  cannot  baniah  him. 


ELEANOR    PERCY    LEE. 

Mrs.  Lke  wha  tlui  younger  siBter  of  Mw.  Wartield,  and 
author,  jointly  with  her,  of  the  **  Wife  of  Leon,  and  Other 
Poenift,"  218  well  as  the  colle<'tion  which  fallowed  it.  A*  a 
child  tthe  eonij)<)«ed  little  and  with  no  great  facility.  Her 
poetic  taste,  at  that  pcrio<l,  seemed  rather  to  manifest  itself 
through  the  inspirations  of  others.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
committing  t«)  memory  every  poem  that  struck  her  fancy; 
and  this  was  done  with  a  facility  reminding  one  of  the 
chemical  operation  of  photography.  A  few  moments  of 
steady  gazing  and  murmured  repartition,  and  the  jMH^ni  was 
engraven  ujK>n  her  retentive  brain,  rea<ly  for  recitation. 

Her  talent  for  de<*lamation  was  so  marked  as  to  have 
entitled  her  to  a  distinguishi*<I  }>la(*e  in  histrionir  annaln,  had 
im'limition  or  necessity  led  her  to  adopt  this  line  of  art. 
(fifte<l  with  grace,  beauty,  marvellous  flexil»ility  of  feature 
and  attitude,  wonderful  nerve  and  self-command,  an<l  that  most 
*'  excellent  thing  in  woman ''  —a  richly  sympathetir  voic'c — 
nothing  was  wanted  to  insure  her  success,  cither  as  readier  or 
actress.  Her  resemblance  to  the  anticpie  heads  of  Sappho  has 
betMi  more  than  once  remarke<l  by  artists  and  admin^rs  of  the 
Greek  lines  of  beauty. 

It  was  not  until  the  sorrows  of  life  began  to  overshadow 
her  joyous  spirit,  th:it  her  native  jHietic  element  broke  forth 
in  strains  passionate  ami  ten<ler  as  her  own  depths. 

In  luT  nineti»enth  year  she  sustaine<l  a  loss  from  which  she 
never  wliolly  re<'overt*d,  an<l  for  which  she  found  her  greatest 

ISO 
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consolation  in  poetry  and  religion.  She  became,  soon  after,  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church,  to  the  doctrines  of  which  she 
had  early  inclined,  and  in  the  observance  of  which  she  lived 
and  died. 

She  had  passed  her  majority  when  she  gave  her  hand  t(» 
Henry  Lee,  a  native  of  Virginia,  although  a  resident  of  Mis- 
sissippi at  the  time  of  their  union.  They  resided  henceforth, 
first  on  Mrs.  Lee's  estate  in  Hinds  County,  Mississippi — where 
her  children  were  bom — and  later  on  Deer  Creek — where  her 
husband  still  lives  with  his  sons.  She  left  one  daughter,  who 
passed  to  her  sister's  guardianship. 

Her  valuable  life  was  cut  short  in  its  bloom,  during  the 
fearful  epidemic  of  1849,  which  ravished  alike  North  and 
South.  She  had  merged  its  last  years  almost  wholly  in 
domestic  interests,  and  left  only  fragmentary  literary  remains, 
if  we  except  some  highly  finished  translations  of  the  choicest 
poems  of  Beranger  and  Lamartine,  which  it  is  hoped  her 
friends  will  soon  lay  before  the  public. 

THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 

Round  that  house,  deserted  lying, 
Wearily  the  winds  are  sighing 
Evermore  with  sound  undying 

Through  the  shattered  window  pane  ; 
As  if  with  its  wails,  distressing. 
It  could  call  each  earthly  blessing 
From  the  sods,  above  them  pressing 

Back,  to  live  and  breathe  again. 

There  the  cuckoo  sits  complaining, 
All  night  long  her  voice  is  straining, 
And  the  empoisoned  oak- vine  training. 
Hangs  its  tendrils  on  the  wall. 


V^^ytt:}*     JF    THE    SOUTH. 

'tti.-v  4ru uiu  riiuse  ohjuuUen  dreauiing, 

tviitir  T.iiir^  wTth  <levp  lov<»  teeming, 
.  Mil  mcu  etti'ii  •tther  call. 

';ir  *L«<^ve  -iie  n»»»t-tree  failing, 
^v    ue  jiiary  vulture  mailing, 
HarK(t:i  -he  the  seqi'iit  trailing 

"u«ieraeach  the  tlirei^hoM  ntone. 
'iva>vu'«  bright  messengers  reseniMiiig, 
fcuipii'ves  here,  of  oM.  were  treiiihling, 
A^  >>uiid  s^Miio  fair  hand  assembling, 

!**ivv  morv  fed  by  her  alone. 

!*!.-» 'Ugh  thi*  oh  am  Iter  windows  prying. 
<%>t^;,v  \»n  the  dark  H<M»r  lying. 
Sx»  the  gh»»stly  niiMmlight.  Hying 
rhr\»Ui;h  the  untrcMldon  gI<Mmi. 
Svnt-*  it  not  Xo  thee,  sweet  fares. 
Shadow}  forms  *if  vanishetl  graces, 
SteAliU)?.  tl  it  tine  to  their  places, 
lu  that  long  forsaken  nM»m  ? 

Where  the  darkeni^I  Htnirway  windeth. 
There  her  brtMnl  the  Eagle  mindeth, 
Vud  %» ith  chains  Arachne  bindeth. 

kWu-itnule  t«i  lmlu>trai1c. 
\>iuv  "M»  litfhtl\  upward  1m Minding. 
Vvr>  ^tcps  were  heanl  resounding. 
^*»'\'  ^wwl  laughter,  wild,  astounding. 

Koh^v-*  tlir%»ui;h  tlie  mansion  madr. 

\'.«4A^»d  tlu'  «^ken  tables  spreailing, 
*.  ^  xsi.^N  the  hall  the  gtiests  wen*  treatlinir. 
^  Vv  the  fo*tal  lampH  m-en*  tbeildiuir 
^•'»'  ^t!x*«  I  he  rubv  wine. 
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Now  Bwift  through  the  doorway  shrunken. 
Creeping  o^er  the  threshold  sunken, 
With  the  dew  and  starlight  drunken, 
Reptile  insects  seem  to  twine. 

In  the  parlor,  long  forsaken, 
Once  the  lute  was  wont  to  waken ; 
And  with  locks  all  lightly  shaken, 

Maids  and  matrons  joined  in  mirth. 
Gentle  accents  here  were  swelling. 
Hallowed  voices  often  telling 
Heaven  alone  was  virtue's  dwelling  ; 

All  these  beings  rest  in  earth. 

'Mid  these  garden  flowerets  pining, 
'Neath  the  starlight  dimly  shining, 
Where  the  deadly  vine  is  twining, 

Once  were  glorious  bowers. 
Once  were  gladsome  children  playing. 
O'er  the  grass  plots  lightly  straying, 
With  their  golden  ringlets  swaying 

'Neath  their  crowns  of  flowers. 

By  yon  gnarled  oak's  curious  twisting. 
Here  was  once  a  lover's  trysting, 
Fondly  to  each  other  listing, 

While  they  told  their  plighted  vows. 
Often  when  the  lightning  streaketh. 
And  the  wind  its  branches  seeketh, 
Then  that  olden  oak-tree  speaketh. 

And  sweet  voices  fill  the  boughs. 

Could  we  bring  again  the  glory, 
To  this  mansion  grey  and  hoary. 
Flinging  light  on  every  story, 
Yet  it  would  be  desolate. 
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Yet  (tliey  i»ay)  'tis  cloonunl  liereailer: 
ForiiiH  nhall  gleam  fn»in  wull  aii«l  rafter, 
Full  of  Hilent  tears  aii<l  laughter, 
Mingling  with  a  huiiiaa  fate. 

Some  in(lee<l  have  said,  tliat  creeping, 
Nightly  from  the  window  iieeping. 
Lightly  fnnu  the  eiLsenient  leaping, 

Thi'y  II  ghostly  maid  have  seen. 
On  the  broken  gate  she  swiuireth, 
And  her  wau-like  liim<ls  ^he  wringeth, 
And  with  ganiients  white  she  wingeth 

0\'r  the  grassy  plain  so  green. 

To  the  dark  oak-tree  she  comet h. 
Hound  its  trunk  ahe  wihlly  r«>ameth. 
Shuddering,  as  the  dark  stream  foainedi. 

There  she  roves  till  break  of  day. 
Hers  they  say  wa-*  h»ve  elicit, 
Yet  fn»m  out  her  munlered  spirit. 
This  sad  mansi<m  did  inherit 

A  curse  never  done  away. 

Therefore,  in  tlie  balance  weighing. 

rn<ltTneath  the  S4»ds  de<*aying. 

With  their  wliite  him«N  chisi>e<l  as  praying. 

Sleep  the  owners  of  the  s|Kit. 
While  this  home  of  ttie  departe«l. 
Making  sad  the  lightest  hearte<l, 
Standeth  still,  a  hotuie  de^rM — 

By  the  world,  save  me,  forgot. 
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THE  LILY  OF  THE  NILE. 

Oh !  exquisite  thou  art — thy  stately  form 
Hears  well  its  head  of  antique  beauty,  high 
Above  earth's  more  degenerate  blossoms — for 
Thou  wert  when  Europe  was  a  wilderness, 
And  we  an  unknown  people. 

Thou  hast  seen 
The  gorgeous  triumphs  of  Egyptian  kings, 
And  made  thy  snowy  leaf  the  scroll,  whereon 
The  oracles  of  Isis  and  Osiris 
Were  writ  in  ages  past.     Egyptian  girls 
Have  swept  their  long  robes  past  thee,  as  they  went 
Bearing  their  pitchers  to  the  ancient  Nile. 
And  thou  hast  seen  thine  image  in  its  waves, 
As  beautiful  as  theirs.     Oh,  mystic  flower  1 
Thy  presence  fills  my  heart  with  inspiration, 
iVnd  Pharaoh's  palaces  arise  again. 
Perchance  Cleopatra  bound  thee  on  her  brow, 
(Not  dark,  as  many  deem  it,  for  she  was 
Of  the  pure  old  Greek  race,)  and  in  such  crown 
"Keceived  the  kingly  Caesar  in  her  arms. 
Oh,  thou  art  beautiful  without  compeer. 
Thou  sculptured  urn — thou  handiwork  of  God ! 

Once,  in  a  spell  of  sickness  I  lay  prone. 

With  weeping  friends  around  me.     All  things  were 

Tried  in  succession,  to  restore  my  smile. 

"  What  would'st  thou,  then  ?"  the  weary  watchers  cried ; 

And  I  replied,  "  A  Lily  of  the  Nile ! 

Oh,  let  me  look  upon  its  stately  stem — 

Let  me  search  deep  witliin  its  scroll-like  leaf. 

Filled  to  the  brim  with  the  cool  midnight  dew, 

And  I  grow  well  again.     Friends,  friends,  I  die 

Because  my  heart  yearns  for  the  Beautiful, 

Shut  from  my  gaze  forever ;  bring  me  that. 

And  I  grow  well  again! — And  that  fair  flower 
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Hath  ill  it!*olf  all  that  is  pure  ami  ran- — 
Bear  inc  tliat  tlowerl"     Hut  tlimi  wert  far  awnx ; 
Yes,  far  away — and  tlius,  from  year  t<i  year, 
With  hurrie<l  feet  I  tnxl  alon;j  earth's  ganlens. 
Searching  for  thee  I  ]}artin^  tlie  overliangiii^  lMiQ)th< 
I^ittin^  aside  the  flowers,  and  searching  still. 
And  when  they  said,  *'  Are  tliese  not  U'autifulr" 
My  lieart  aske<l  for  tin-  old  Ef^yptian  flower, 
Tntil  I  found  thee! 

rpon  all  earth's  hlnonis. 
Hath  my  heart  l<H»ked  with  l(»\'e  almost  reli^jrioiis: 
But  chief  to  me  s<»me  sjieak  as  if  with  ton^nifs*. 
For  me  the  lone,  hlue  hyacinth,  hath  a  voice 
Redolent  nf  swi-ot  mnsi*-.     Anjrel  dreams 
Float  o'er  that  flower — an^^el  v<iici"*  hreathe 
From  its  hhie  petals,  with  a  sa<Te<l  wmj;. 
F<>r  me,  the  white  cape  jessamine'?*  iH»rfnme 
liears  tlnni^dit  of  hive  upon  it,  human  lo%'e. 
But  purified,  cxaltiMl  as  the  skies. 
But  tli<»u,  rare  Lily  I  thou  art  mon*  to  me; 
Thou  stirrest  U]i  the  fountain  of  my  life. 
What  is  it  make**  thy  spi-ll  i     Say.  havr  I  f»t<HHl 
In  some  pa^^t  life  upon  thy  hank"*.  <>  Nile! 
Amid  thy  pyranfuls,  thy  prii-»itN  thy  kin^^. 
Si  stn)ng  is  thy  s|»ell  round  me? 

It  may  Ih\ 
For  as  I  saw  thin*,  flower!  my  heart  leaiKil  forth 
As  if  to  welc<mie  thee,  and  life  itsi'lf 
Staye<l  tor  a  niimient  all  its  ni^ihinK  tides. 
To  live  within  thy  hreath.  and  my  8oul  drank 
Thy  IwAUty,  liki*  an  old  familiar  thinjr. 
For  thou  luist  filled  S4ime  viu*ant  measure  up, 
Of  my  deep  yearning  for  the  immaculate! 
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THE  ANCESTRESS. 

She  is  weary, 

She  is  dreary, 
In  the  earth  she  longs  to  rest — 

All  she  cherished, 

All  have  perished ; 
All  on  earth  she  loved  the  best. 

All  who  loved  her, 

All  who  moved  her 
With  their  passionate  hopes  and  fears : 

All  around  her. 

All  that  boand  her 
To  the  home  of  earlier  years. 

Softly  walking, 

Gently  talking. 
Evermore  in  silence  sighing ; 

Never  dreading. 

Never  shedding 
Tears,  to  know  that  she  is  dying. 

She  is  aged. 

Grief  hath  waged 
War  with  all  her  beauty  bright ; 

And  she  weareth — 

Yet  she  beareth 
On  her  brow  a  seal  of  light. 

Oft  she  sitteth 

And  repeateth 
Many  a  broken  accent  there ; 

God  she  praiseth, 

And  she  raiseth 
Oft  her  withered  hands  in  prayer. 
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She  U  iiiourniii)r, 
EviT  turning 

liackwurd  ntill  hvr  lunging  gUncv ; 
And  Hhc  wvepcth 
Ero  she  nlvepeth, 

That  her  dream  is  hut  a  trance. 

For  the  cherinliwl 

All  have  jwrishe*!. 
All  on  earth  slie  lovtsl  the  l>ei*t. 

She  ii*  dreary. 

She  is  weary — 
In  the  green  earth  let  her  rent. 


THE   CHILD   OF   MANY   TEARS. 

His  viTV  hirth  with  grief  w«m  fraught. 

And  <uninoUH  the  da\  ; 
The  angel  who  the  infant  hnmght. 

The  mother  ralle*!  away  ; 
And  still  we  reareil,  in  douht  and  care. 

The  hoy  thnmgh  rolling  y*-ars; 
And  called  hiin,  in  our  valley  fair, 

*•  The  child  of  many  tears."" 

lie  was  a  gentle,  loving  thing. 

<  >f  a  S4>fl  heart  an<l  true ; 
With  love  that  to  our  S4mls  did  ding. 

And  daily,  hourly  grew  ; 
And  hi-*  were  <lark  and  shadiHl  eyen ; 

And  lashes  M»tt  ami  tine  ; 
A  foreheiwl  calm  a**  summer  skips. 

A  childish  face  ilivine. 

Hut  his  was  an  ini|>ertert  nioM— 
Oh  I  •-irrow  lone  and  dim — 

Tht»se  limhx  S4»  frei'.  and  lithe,  and  Iwild. 
(hmI  had  nitt  given  to  him. 
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But  bent,  and  wry,  and  ill  at  ease 

In  his  dark,  inoamfal  lot. 
He  seemed  like  a  rich  master-piece 

Half  finished,  and — ^forgot. 

He  grew  up  in  our  native  vale, 

Ev'n  with  the  bending  flowers; 
His  boyish  cheek  was  very  pale. 

As  jas'mine  of  the  bowers. 
And  most  he  loved  to  lie  at  length 

Upon  the  long  soft  grass, 
While  visions  of  a  sweeping  strength 

O'er  his  deep  heart  would  pass. 

His  was  a  keen  and  subtile  soul — 

And  words  of  power  and  might. 
And  visions  he  could  not  control. 

Burst  evermore  to  light. 
The  hidden  treasures  of  his  thought 

First  calmly  flowed  along, 
Until  they  swelled,  with  beauty  fraught, 

A  river  broad  and  strong. 

He  left  us — left  that  lowly  home. 

That  porch  he  loved  so  well : 
We  listed  his  slow  step  to  come. 

Vainly,  when  evening  fell. 
We  often  to  each  other  spake 

Of  him  with  earnest  fears ; 
We  loved  him  for  his  parent's  sake, 

That  **  child  of  many  tears." 

And  many  a  year  rolled  slowly  on. 

With  changes  crowded  fast ; 
We  had  not  heard  of  him  since  on 

Our  step  he  pondered  last. 
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l>ne  ovv,  a  Ktranger  t«>  nur  d<M»r 
i'diiie  covored  with  the  i*now. 

And  from  his  ]i|>H  wo  heanl  once  more 
Ot'  him — luv'd  l«>ng  agt». 

The  hi^liost  in  tlie  council-nMim, 

The  wittiest  in  the  hull ; 
The  lonl  of  u  fur  dintant  home, 

Adorvnl,  revere*!  of  all ; 
Wearin;:  u\um  a  vouthful  hmw. 

The  |H>wer  and  pride  of  yean*. 
With  yearning  t(t range,  we  name  him  now 

The  **  child  of  mauv  tears." 


TllK   SIN  STUriK   EA(JLE. 

I  v4Vfc  ikil  eii>;U'  HWiVp  to  tlu*  i*k\  — 

The  IkkI  like  !   -.M,vkinjr  hi;*  |»lafe  on  high, 

With  :i  Htr«>n^,  and  \%ild,  and  rapid  wing — 

V  diu'k  iiud  \ct  ik  da/zling  thing; 

Viid  li)<«  :ir\*hing  mvk,  his  hristling  crest, 

Vtid  i!io  dark  plnme?«  ipiiverin;;  nfMrn  his  hri'iL-it ; 

Vnd  hi-*  e\e,  U-nt  up  to  each  l>eam  of  light, 

I  jk%-  .1  Sri ij lit  Hwonl  thishM  with  a  swonl  in  light. 

I  i.i\*  him  riM»  o'er  tlie  forest  tri'fi; 
t  <i.«\%   hi<»  pillion  ride  tli<>  hree/e: 
IW.wiid  I  lie  cloud-*  1  watched  him  tower 
V*i»  fii-*  p.»ih  of  pride —his  flight  <if  |M>wer. 
1  \%.kU  Sill  him  whirling,  stern  and  lone. 
V^  h\'iv  I  ho  kcene-it  ray  of  the  sun  was  thmwn; 
'^isutii^.  « irrliit;;.  hathisl  in  light : 
^Ui  li  M.k^«  tli.it  de.<HTt  eag1e*s  flight. 

M*.UU  n!\ .  ilu-n.  to  my  straining  eye, 
I  -.(\^  Mil'  iirong  wing  slack  on  high: 
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Failing,  falling  to  earth  once  more ; 

The  dark  breast  covered  with  foam  and  gore ; 

The  dark  eyes'  glory  dim  with  pain ; 

Sick  to  death  with  a  sun-struck  brain ! 

Reeling  down  from  that  height  divine, 

Eagle  of  heaven !  such  fall  was  thine  1 

Even  so  we  see  the  sons  of  light, 

Up  to  the  day-beam  steer  their  flight ; 

And  the  wing  of  genius  cleaves  the  sky, 

As  the  clouds  rush  on  when  the  winds  are  high ; 

Then  comes  the  hour  of  sudden  dread — 

Then  is  the  blasting  sun-light  shed ; 

And  t?ie  gifted  fall  in  their  agony, 

Sun-struck  eagle !  to  die  like  thee  I 


BTTRY  HER  WITH  HER  SHINING  HAIR. 

Bury  her  with  her  shining  hair 

Around  her  streaming  bright ; 
Bury  her  with  those  locks  so  rare 

Enrobing  her  in  light. 
As  saints  who  in  their  native  sky 

Their  golden  haloes  wear, 
Around  her  forehead,  pure  and  higli, 

Enwreathe  the  shining  hair. 

She  was  too  frail  on  earth  to  stay ; 

I  never  saw  a  face. 
On  which,  of  premature  decay 

Was  set  so  plain  a  trace. 
She  was  too  pure  to  linger  here. 

Amid  the  homes  of  earth  ; 
Her  spirit  in  another  sphere 

Had  its  immortal  birth. 
11 


MARIA    J.   McINTOSH. 

It  is  now  nineteen  years  since  Miss  Mcintosh,  suddenly 
deprived  of  an  ample  fortune,  sent  out  her  first  little  volume  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  public,  and  decide  the  question,  "  to  be,  or 
not  to  be,"  in  the  sense  of  authorship.  It  was  a  child's  book, 
of  religious  tone  and  pleasantly  familiar  style,  its  very  name 
C  Blind  Alice  ")  suggestive  of  its  doubtful  mission.  But  the 
"  cry  of  the  children,"  and  the  verdict  of  the  people,  were  a 
unanimous  "  to  be ;"  and  in  all  these  after  years,  she  has  not 
only  held  her  position,  but,  without  adventitious  aids,  eccentri- 
cities of  style,  or  any  species  of  chicanery,  steadily  advanced. 
Her  name  is  familiar  now  in  every  household,  and  her  books 
have  become  a  feature  of  American  literature. 

Twenty-five  years  have  made  Miss  Mcintosh  a  citizen  of  the 
North,  and  gladly  would  we  claim  her  by  birth  as  by  adoption ; 
but  "  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
though  of  Scottish  descent,  tracing  back  to  the  clan  Mcintosh, 
famous  in  history  as  loyal  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  she 
was  born  in  Georgia,  in  the  village  of  Sunbury,  not  far  from 
Savannah,  and  there  received  her  primal  stamp  and  stamina. 

Driven  from  his  native  land  by  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts, 
Captain  John  More  Mcintosh,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
author,  set  sail,  in  1735,  with  one  hundred  retainers,  for  the 
colony  of  Georgia.  They  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Altamaha, 
and  called  their  settlement  (now  known  as  Darien)  New  Inver- 
ness, in  memory  of  Fatherland.     The  county  still  bears  the 
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i>ri^inal  name  of  Mcintosh.  Among  the  8ong  und  grandaous  of 
this  brave  juoneer,  were  Colonel  William  and  Major  I^^ichlan 
Mrlntosh,  the  grandfather  and  father  of  our  author:  both 
otKcers  in  tlu»  Ameri<*an  army  of  the  Hev<»hition,  tlie  latter  a 
lawyer  as  well,  and  proving  himself  large  enough  to  eonihine, 
and  adoni  equally,  the  two  anluous  and  honorable  professions. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  Major  Mcintosh,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  heart  and  great  siH'ial  attract i<ins,  married 
a  latly  every  way  worthy  of  him,  and  removed  to  the  village  of 
Sunhury,  where,  in  a  line  old  mansitm  hnikingout  upon  the  sea, 
was  lM>rn  and  reare<l  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  Very  vivid  and 
tender  nrv  her  re<'ol lections  of  this  old  home,  amid  whose  natural 
loveliness,  and  so<'ial  and  fireside  genialities,  passed  the  spring- 
time of  her  life;  warm,  golden,  tutfire  memorie8«  which  are 
woven  with  the  very  fibres  of  her  Iniing,  and  stamp  her,  every- 
where*, a  siuithron  born. 

Kven  the  little  village  of  Sunbury  boasted  <if  an   Academy, 

with  an  '*  Irish  gentleman/'  a  graduate  of  the  rniversitj  of 

Antrim,  at  its  head;  and  under  these  auspices  the  '* young  idea" 

i»f  v»ur  author  commenced,  happily,  its  deveh>pment.     To  the 

di^Hipliue  of  this  school,  in  a  good  <legree,  she  gratefully  asc*r]be» 

tlie  liabit  of  st^lf-reliance,  which  was  afterward  her  invaluable 

:iiul  \liMlngttishing  characteristic.     It  was  very  early  callwl  in 

l\^^ui■^iliou;  tor  her  mother,  rendered  helpleas  for  years  l>efore 

liei  vU-atli  by  a   prostrating  illness,  was  oY)liged  to  throw  upon 

I  Ik-  \ouiii;  M'h»M»l-girl  not  only  the  mantle  of  her  own  rcs|>on8i- 

SilnK-n,  but  the  th^h-an<l-spirit-trving  oflii-e  of  a  devoted  nurse. 

\v.4ii«  ol'  vluvrfuK  M'lf-ilenying  ministration   by  the  Innlside  of 

ii  vlv.ir  iiix.ilid,  prepartMl  our  author,  perhaps  more  etfwtively 

S  4  I  4M\  I'lher  cvperieiice,  for  her  part  in  the  stirring  <lrama  of 

*\ . 

I      iN'i.^,  alter  tlie  <leath  of  both  father  and  imither.  Miss 
\l   :  .  vK  \  x.4iue  iv»  ivMde  in  New  York  with  her  brother,  Captain 
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James  M.  Mcintosh,  U.  S.  Navy.  Disposing  of  her  property 
in  Georgia,  she  then  vested  the  proceeds  in  New  York  securi- 
ties, and  entered,  with  the  full  glow  of  her  exuberant  nature, 
upon  the  electrical  currents'  of  her  new  sphere. 

But  not  thus  was  she  to  awake  to  a  true  self-knowledge.  In 
the  crisis  of  1837,  every  vestige  of  her  patrimony  was  swallowed 
up,  and  out  of  the  vortex  rose  a  new  creation.  Thrown  upon 
her  own  powers,  they  met  her,  for  the  first  time,  face  to  face, 
strong  and  vigorous.  Cast  upon  the  beautiful  faith  of  her 
childhood,  she  found  herself  serenely  upheld,  and  with  a  hopeful 
prayer  she  began  her  work. 

It  had  been  suggested  by  a  friend,  that  she  should  test  her 
powers  in  a  series  of  juvenile  tales,  and  establish  a  relation  with 
the  public  under  the  name  of  "  Aunt  Kitty."  In  two  years 
''  Blind  Alice "  was  completed,  and  then  ensued  the  delays 
usually  attendant  upon  the  publication  of  an  unaccredited  work. 
Not  until  January,  1841,  was  it  brought  out  by  Mr.  Newman, 
and  then  with  marked  success. 

Thus  stimulated,  our  author  wuiit  rapidly  through  the 
proposed  series,  and,  in  1843,  had  given  to  the  world  succes- 
sively, "Jessie  Grahame,"  "Florence  Arnott,"  "Grace  and 
Clara,"  and  "  Ellen  Leslie,"  each  one  a  simply  tissued  casket, 
in  which,  pure  as  a  dew-drop,  sparkled  its  own  jewel  of  moral 
truth.  "  Aunt  Kitty  "  grew  famous.  Countless  were  the  curly- 
headed  darlings  who  blessed  her  in  their  nightly  prayers,  and 
carried  her,  a  last,  sweet  thought,  into  dream-land.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  from  these  little  books  has  dropped  into  many 
a  tender  heart  such  seed  as  afterward  sprang  up  and  ripened 
into  golden  fruit.  About  this  fair,  fine  basis  of  her  fame,  Miss 
Mcintosh  loves  to  wreathe  the  clioicest  of  her  laurels. 

In  1844,  "  Conquest  and  Self-Conquest,"  and  "  Woman  an 
Enigma,"  were  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  and,  in  1846, 
the  same  house  produced   "  Praise  and  Principle,"  and  "  The 
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Cousins,"  a  little  vohinie  intended,  originally,  to  complete  the 
series  called  "  Aunt  Kitty's  Tales."  She  then  wrote  '*  Two 
Lives,  or  To  Seem  and  to  Be,"  which  was  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Apj)leton  in  184-6,  with  the  name,  until  tlien  withheld,  of 
the  author.  In  1847,  the  same  house  republished  "  Aunt  Kitty's 
Tales,"  corrected  and  collected  in  one  volume;  and,  in  1848, 
brought  out  '*  C-harnis  and  Counter-Charms,"  a  work  in  which 
the  author  seems  to  have  concentrated  the  strength  ot  her  artistic 
and  womsmly  nature.  It  is  threaded  with  veins  and  nervea,  as 
if  she  had  dipped  her  j)en  in  living  hearts,  and  written  on,  and 
on,  because  the  electric  tide  would  llow.  It  impresses  one  with 
a  jminful  sense  of  reality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  conflict 
ing  sense  of  unnaturalncss — the  unnaturalness,  not  of  highly- 
wrought  ti<'tio]i,  but  of  intt'HUt'  t7*uth.  The  j)l«»t  is  complicate, 
but  well  defined  and  sustained.  Questions  of  vital  im]>ort  are 
involved,  and  worked  out  with  a  will  and  fervor  which  leave 
their  indelible  record  upon  the  nuiuiory  of  the  reader. 

Kaston  Hastings,  the  hero,  belongs,  we  should  say,  to  the 
(terniaii  type  of  «>rganism  and  temperament.  A  '*  dark  man" — 
the  philosi>pher  Alcott  would  call  him — with  luminous  phases. 
A  man  of  strong  will  and  rare  j)hysieal  and  spiritual  magnetism  ; 
skilled  in  nu*taj»hysical  discpiisition,  worldly-wise,  skeptical,  and 
rtutVu-ieiit  ;  h»fty  and  cold  as  a  mountain  peak  to  the  many,  but 
to  those  who  interest  him,  or  whom  for  any  rt»ason  he  would 
intert\Nt,  warm,  winsome,  and  low-voict'd  as  the  sigli  of  a  sum- 
mer twilight  :  a  man  of  whom  we  can,  most  of  us,  say,  we  have 
known  on*  sin*h  in  a  litetime  ;  one  whom  we  admired  and 
depre*ated  ;  a  hj>here  that  was  n«)t  loud  nor  dis4*ordant,  but  deep 
and  unnerene  ;  a  spirit  that  knew  its  power  and  loved  to  test  it, 
ihoui;h  in  till'  j»roeess  it  stirred  and  trouble*!  many  waters. 

Kselui  lierestonK  a  young  girl  of  warm  heart  and  generous 
impuUe-»  tlu»  i>et  an<l  sunbeam  of  her  father's  housi',  marries 
Kii-^toh  lla>tings,  and  is  b<>rne  along  his  fiery  orbit,  ignoring,  to 
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meet  his  exactions,  one  after  another,  the  finer  and  hoKer 
instincts  of  her  nature,  till  at  last  she  reaches  a  point  from 
whence  she  must  retrace  her  steps  or  lose  all.  Stifling  the  cry 
of  her  agonized  heart,  she  goes  forth  from  his  home,  with  her 
frail  life  in  her  hand,  and  Easton  Hastings,  left  alone  with  the 
memory  of  her  love  and  prayerful  vigils,  for  the  first  time 
awakes  to  a  sense  of  "  heart  within  and  God  o'erhead."  Peni- 
tent and  subdued,  he  seeks  out  the  fugitive,  and  a  new  union, 
based  upon  the  sympathy  and  fitness  of  divine  appointment, 
secures  to  both  the  happiness  which  had  well-nigh  been  wrecked 
forever. 

Tliere  is  no  work  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Mcintosh  which  con- 
veys to  the  world  a  more  important  and  salutary  lesson  than 
this.  Written  with  a  fervidness  and  abandon  which  belong  to 
no  other  production  of  the  gifted  writer,  it  sends  its  moral  home 
with  greater  certainty,  and  aifords  the  fairest  criterion  of  her 
powers. 

In  1849,  "  Evenings  at  Donaldson  Manor,"  a  collection  of 
stories,  written  at  diiferent  times  for  magazines,  was  published 
by  the  Appletons,  and,  in  1850,  they  also  issued  "  Woman  in 
America,  her  Work  and  her  Reward." 

In  this  book  the  writer  appears  in  a  new  aspect.  Leaving 
the  rich  fields  of  imagination,  she  comes  before  her  readers  with 
an  ethical  treatise,  in  whicli  she  most  skillfully  dissects  the  arti- 
ficial system  of  social  life  in  America,  and  shows  herself  capable 
of  a  wide  and  well-linked  range  of  logical  thought.  We  find  in 
this  work  strong  proofs  of  the  writer's  self-assertion  and  equi- 
poise.    She  has  evidently  lost  much  of  her  respect  for 

**  The  pleasant  old  conventions  of  our  false  humanity." 

and  looks  at  life's  shams  and  servilities  through  her  own  proper 
eye-glass.  She  even  ventures  to  define  clearly  her  conception 
of  that  hackneyed,  evasive,   nondescript   thing,   "a   woman's 
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t'ousiii>,"  _  .*.j<»-.  .J*-  -  <rict  ar(M»nluiir«' 
ricrirs  «:«■ 

Lives.  .  ...4    2?  l:wiv."  apiH-ariHl  in 

Mt'ssr-.  \  -'^cLrra  life,  uii«l  lius  kiM 

tlu*  :iiH:  ^ 

Tair-.'*  ■^.  t-    IT  •r*»wn/' was  brought 

l»r(>ii;L'i:'  ^.      * >  T  rk  is  marked  ]»y  tiiii* 

tlu*  :i!i'=  ^,.        -a»  *ZAii  l»y  iiiinj)li<-ity  aii«i 
ami  \v 

if  sill'  .    ^  ■  «-«i*k  s<'eiie  <iii  tlit*  r«i:t>t 

oil,  1.'  .  ^    ...T  iiviiijr  tiling  ii|h.ii  tlu? 

u  ]►:«:  ^^        j^  up|>er  l»ertli,  while   itri 

iiit^   -  ...^   ir'Trilh  the  wattT  ujHin  tlie 

wr«M.  ^^    j^.r  :;iat  desiilatc  shnrt» — the 

Imt  ^      cJy   waif^-hiM — tin*   still 

in\'  _-     ,i>tt«Mlust  "  «»f  thei4iil»liiin' 

til'  ^^  "oT  of  the  iH-eaii — is  >iii^Mi- 

,^^Tj..  t'jKeh  pictures. 

<f'  ^   ,    ,K  ."f  the  wre<*ki*r6,  and  taujifht 
til'                                               ^   ^j^    ^<i:l>anit)nrt  a>  her  natural  i»p»- 

.\  _^m.--  "v  one  of  the  ('oini'i«ien(*i'> 


si  ^„p  -.  r«»maii<*«\  sin-  is  thrown  into 

^i  _^-  t;.»,  uniMHis<-ioiis  <tf  their  teniler 

T<  ^    ^  la^ieniiahlt'  instinct,  adopts  hi> 

^  m."*»*^  Violet  RoHS,  in  memory  of  hi> 

I'  -^-*.^.:  ivnHwe<l  fri»m  thr  lawless  wriM-k- 

'  .  ja7««  b^nie.     But.  amiil   tin*  amenities 

"^  :ft.«£ht  haunt*  and  di>tre^sSl'^  her  ;  >he 

**      ^g^ter  of  her  nohle  fo-ter-fatlier,  hut 

•^  grill  **y  "  *'*^'*^*'' "  ^"  ^''**  repulhivi- 

^^       *  •  10  the  wrwker's  w ift * ;  t  h e v  h a  \' e  a  ti  r.-i 

^1  rime,  weall  her.    llu*  ^hmI  pji^or  tell> 

"'*''  *^ "      ju,^.  must  hear  a  eros>  on  earth,  wh-» 
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would  wear  a  crown  in  lieaven,  and  that  this  is  her  cross.  Tliat 
night  tlie  angels  record  the  vow  of  the  beautiful  girl,  to  bear 
cheerfully  and  unfalteringly  the  burden  imposed  upon  her ;  and 
then  connnence  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  a  series  of  events  which 
give  to  the  book  a  peculiar  and  deep  interest.  Many  a  bruised 
lieart  has  lifted  itself  hopefully  in  the  light  of  little  Violet's 
smile  and  the  strength  of  the  promise,  thus  happily  presented, 
"  Bear  tlie  cross,  and  ye  shall  wear  the  crown." 

In  1858,  "  Meta  Gray,"  a  juvenile  tale,  which  has  been  read 
through  springing  teai^s  by  more  than  one  with  small  claims  to 
juvenility,  was  published  by  the  Appletons. 

In  January,  1859,  Miss  Mcintosh,  in  company  with  her 
nephew  (the  Hon.  John  Ward,  American  minister  to  China) 
and  his  family,  sailed  for  Liverpool.  After  spending  some 
months  in  pleasant  wanderings  about  England  and  France,  Mr. 
Ward  proceeded  upon  his  mission,  and  Miss  Mcintosh,  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  Ward  and  her  children,  settled  quietly  down  in 
one  of  the  picturesque  valleys  of  Geneva,  Switzerland  ;  just  such 
a  nestling-place  as  Ossian  would  have  painted  with  one  dash 
of  his  magical  pencil :  "  a  green  field  in  the  bosom  of  hills  winds 
silent  with  its  own  blue  stream."  Their  little  cottage,  shut  in 
by  Alpine  heights,  looking  out  only  upon  its  own  vale  and 
stream,  the  bright  flowers  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
deepening  depths  of  ever-changing  cloud-land,  was  the  very 
haven  of  rest  which  the  over- wrought  brain  of  our  author 
required.  Ilere,  in  the  society  of  a  few  genial  friends,  and  in 
tender  and  worshipful  communion  with  the  great  heart  of 
Nature,  she  not  only  gathered  strength  and  inspiration,  but 
memorized  much  valuable  material  for  future  labors. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  unwilling  to  remain  longer  from 
duties  and  responsibilities  at  home,  she  returned  to  America, 
and  is  now  preparing  for  publication  a  work  commenced  before 
her  departure  for   Europe :    writing  in  intervals  of   leisure, 
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snatched  t'roiii  social,  tutorial  and  tiresido  clainm,  which  would 
fill  up,  and  overrun,  a  life  less  determined  and  Bvstcniatic. 
Two  or  three  hours  of  each  day  are  devoted  to  the  youn^  ladies 
of  Miss  Haines'  well-ordered  school :  and  occasionally,  as  if  to 
show  the  utmost  tension  of  which  twelve  mortal  hours  are 
capable,  she  stirs  vp  an  appre<'iative  class  at  her  own  house, 
with  readings  from  the  (ireek  tragedies. 

Miss  Mcintosh  is  known  to  the  world  chiefly  as  a  prose 
writer ;  yet  among  her  unpublished  papers  are  to  l)e  found 
metrical  gems  such  as  only  a  poet  could  have  con<;eived  and 
crystallized  ;  fnujinenU  of  songs,  too,  are  there  :  a  sigh  of*'  A 
Lament,"  a  swell  of  '*  A  Pean,"  a  pinion  of  '^  A  Prayer,'"  some 
of  which  thrill  on  the  ear  like  the  impinging  strains  of  the  old 
harpers.  These  sj)ecimens  are  simple  in  their  construction  ; 
there  is  no  straining  for  metaphorical  efii^ct,  and  no  sublime 
ambiguity;  but  they  come,  as  true  jkhmus  should,  fnmi  the 
heart,  mellow  and  rhvthmical  with  the  heart's  emotions. 

Miss  Mcintosh's  books  have  all  been  translated  into  French, 
and  have  sold  largely,  both  in  England  and  France.  She  has 
achieved  for  herself  independence  and  distinction,  and  now,  in 
a  pleasant  home,  dispenses  those  refine<l  courtesies  which  are 
ever  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  high-bred  Southerner. 

Hut  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  presenting  Miss  Mcin- 
tosh to  the  world  oiilv  Jis  the  wriUr  ;  the  mimosan  nuxlestv  of 
the  wonum  will  ever  limit  to  her  imme<liate  circle  the  truest 
knowledge  of  her  native  nobleness  and  Christian  worth. 


WOMAN— HEK  OFFU  ES  AND  HER  POWERS. 

How  many  oloqiient  theses  have  hecn  written,  and  how  mnch  logic 
wa*»te<l,  to  i)rove  the  equality  of  the  sexeHl  It  win'ms  to  u^  that  the  writers 
and  s[K'aken$  on  tliis  Huhject  would  have  done  well  U)  conimence  hj  defin- 
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ing  their  terms.  What  is  meant  by  equality  as  here  used  ?  It  is  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  soul  of  woman  is  as  precious  to  the  Father 
of  spirits  as  that  of  man  ?  that  woman  has  an  equal  interest  with  man  in 
all  those  great  events  which  have  marked  the  dealings  of  God  with  His 
intelligent  creation  on  our  earth,  from  the  hour  in  which  Adam,  awaking 
from  a  deep  sleep,  found  beside  him  the  companion  of  his  sinless  and 
happy  life,  to  the  present  moment,  when  the  sin-stricken  and  sorrowing 
soul  of  man,  echoing  the  divine  conviction  that  it  is  not  good  for  him  to 
be  alone,  still  seeks  in  woman  his  ** help-meet"  in  the  labors,  the  trials, 
and  sufferings  of  mortality  ?  Are  we  to  understand  from  it  that  woman, 
equally  with  man,  has  a  trust  committed  to  her  by  the  Judge  of  all,  for  the 
fulfilhnent  of  which  she  will  be  held  responsible?  Can  these  things  be 
matter  of  doubt  ?  Were  not  Mary  and  Martha  loved  as  well  as  Lazarus  ? 
Did  not  the  soul  of  Anna  kindle  with  as  divine  an  inspiration  as  that  of 
Simeon,  when  she  held  in  her  arms  the  infant  Saviour  ? 

Or  is  the  question,  whether  woman  exerts  an  equally  important  influence 
over  the  character  and  destinies  of  our  race  ?  This  can  scarcely  be  a  ques- 
tion to  one  familiar  with  the  records  of  Paradise  and  Bethlehem. 

And  yet  the  unqualified  assertion  of  equality  between  the  sexes,  would 
be  contradicted  alike  by  sacred  and  profane  history. 

Different  offices  and  different  powers — this  is  what  we  would  assert  of 
them,  leaving  to  others  the  vain  question  of  equality  or  inequality.  Each 
seems  to  us  equally  important  to  the  fulfillment  of  God's  designs  in  the  for- 
mation, the  preservation  and  the  perfection  of  human  society. 

The  stout  heart  and  strong  hand  of  man  are  obviously  needed  in  every 
successive  stage  of  social  organization,  from  its  earliest  attempts  to  the 
highest  development  it  has  yet  attained.  There  has  been  a  time  predicted^ 
indeed,  and  we  humbly  hope  there  are  already  tokens  that  this  good  time  is 
coming,  when  'Hhe  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid,  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together,  and  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them  ;"  that  is,  when  the  passions.which  have  made  mankind 
like  ferocious  animals  shall  be  subdued,  and  a  little  child,  the  type  of  love, 
shall  lead  those  for  whom  bolts  and  bars  had  been  needed.  But  till  that 
period  arrive,  would  not  our  earth  be  as  one  wide  Bedlam,  were  it  not  that 
the  strong  arm  of  government  supplies  outward  restraints  for  those  who 
have  no  restraining  principle  within  ?  And  this  government — is  it  not 
clearly  man's  province?  Has  it  not  been  committed  to  him  by  heaven,  and 
is  not  the  nature  with  which  he  is  gifted  the  seal  of  that  commission?     Law 
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-  .:  ::Ko[niip.i!ii'*i;u;.  .n«ftorypIe  jN^wer :  oan  it  be  the  pnNliict  nf  a  penile 
*'i;r;ii:  *  iiiii'i  It.  -iiitsc  S*  iu»hcM  hv  u  torcc  which  will  pruve  uppusiUoD 
•«»•.. iv-^-*,   i«»v*  "iiat  '.Hjii'cu:  ti»  woman  ? 

*»UL  ^-iiiv  ul  :;io  »u:wdnl  inafhinery  of  f^overniiicnt,  the  IkmIt,  the  tbewt 
.ii»i  -4!i^v%^  ti  MtK'iviy,  are  man's,  wimiun,  if  tnie  t«»  her  own  ntit  leiw  impor- 
a;ti    -r    c'v'*  ^urrvil  rrii-ision,  controls  the  vital  principle.      I'liseen  henelf, 

*  rxMi;;  ike  !mtur*.\  in  secri't,  she  rej^ulates  its  pnl?«atii>ns,  and  sends  forth 
"•■.:i    *^  K-.»ri,  ill  purv.'.  tem|HTate  tiow,  the  life-;rivin^  onrrent.     It  U  hew  to 

*  *; iti   Ik-  *.Jio  earliest  jreriiis  of  th*»nfrht  and  feeling  in  the  infant  mind, 

*  ■  %H..i  ii  'iie  'ir^£  ilawnin;;  of  li^ht  n])oii  the  awakening:  mnil.  ti>  aid  the  first 
:ii'    -iru;;j;ie^  "f  the  clav-encumhered  spirit,  to  cla^p  the  l>eautiful  realities 

*  -A-i  'iciv  .uid  tiuTv  present  themselves  amid  the  glitterinf;  faUitien  of 
.,»*i:i,  ui«l  io  ^uide  it^  tir^t  tottering  ste^s  into  the  paths  of  |H.»ai*e.  And 
»  ..'  l.v^  Mfi  reel  ht>w  !ier  warm  alfections  and  qnick   irrepressible  sympft- 

i.vx  ii  ur  "iT  tlicM*  labors  nf  love?  As  the  yonii^?  immortal  advanivtf  in 
■.  X  *iWi.  u-  vonic'*  t»»  nee«l  a  severer  discipline,  and  man.  with  his  nncon- 
x%;K.4^  wwH'ii  :iud  '»tern  re>olvv,  becomes  his  teacher.  Yet  think  not  that 
%  ..Mit'»  x%t»rk  in  done  when  the  child  has  pa««siil  into  the  yonth,  or  the 
..M»:i  into  !lic  mail.  Still,  as  disease  lays  its  hand  heavily  npon  the  strong 
r.*..K-,  i:ul  M':-i\>\%  wrin:ri  the  proud  heart  of  man.  she,  the  "help-meet,"  if 
ii.M.ui  !•>  'ler  iillottinl  work,  is  at  his  side,  tem-hin^  him  to  lK*nd  to  the 
M«<ii..^  .>!  -i:e,  iliat  ho  may  not  be  broken  by  them ;  humbly  stooping;  liefMlC 
.».».  .*u'  'u.o  svmovo  fr\»m  his  path  every  "stone  of  >tnmbliii^,"  and  f^^ntly 
i,k.lii»,,  'i.m  v>n\^Lird  and  upwanl  to  a  I>iviiie  coii-^der,  with  whosi-  bleiHed 
...:t.Mv:iit^H  i!ic  tuHVssities  of  a  more  timid  spirit  and  a  feebler  physical 
;s'k  t    «»tioi>  have  made  her  familiar. 


0\  V   OF   THE    MOl'THS    (>K    BABES."" 

i»K  'iiU'  Kn.'i,  for  S4»  Easton  Ilastiufr^  calK'^l  his  first -lM»m,  was  a  fair 
,»  i:,  «^  1  i*io  wit  o>es  ami  dimphnl  cheeks  of  her  mother,  and  with  all  her 
.., .  ui  N  \»\i'»^  h^arl.  The  alfection  of  this  cliild  for  her  grave,  ipiiet  father, 
v%»J  sxj»  *K'  -^I'-j^vt  of  wondering  ob?*<Tvatio!i  U>  nurses  and  nur>ery-niaids, 
**.:  ',  ^1  viiL  xle:!.;ht  to  Evelyn,  almost  from  her  birth.  She  wjis  a  gentle 
\  ,:  *il  A  *%  Uim<^  nii»ved  her  to  any  vivacious  denumM  ration  of  fi^eling, 
.  .    1  »  ,  I  ■.♦■»,v  >*a*earl>  welcomed  by  a  M»t>,  <love-like  nt>te,  and  an  eager. 

"     *  rharins  and  <'oiinter  Churtns.** 
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dancing  movement  of  her  liands  and  feet.  She  would  lie  quietly  for  hours 
with  her  head  pillowed  on  his  hosom,  and  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
her,  though  she  seldom  cried  aloud,  the  quivering  of  the  little  lip,  and  the 
tenacious  grasp  of  the  haby-hand,  made  a  more  touching  appeal  to  his  feel- 
ings. That  clinging  baby-touch,  that  soft  baby-voice,  had  exercised  a  magic 
power  over  the  heart  of  Easton  Hastings,  awakening  the  first  pure,  unselfish 
love  he  had  ever  known.  To  this  love,  and  to  the  home  it  brightened,  he 
turned  with  new  power  of  enjoyment,  after  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Mabury's 
death  had  set  him  free  from  the  torture  caused  by  the  thought  of  her  living 
agonies.  It  was  but  a  few  short  weeks  after  this,  that  ho  sat  reading  one 
day  in  the  room  which  Mary  had  formerly  occupied  at  Beresford  Hall,  but 
which  had  long  been  designated  in  the  family  as  Mr.  Hastings'  study,  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  removed  his  books  and  papers  there,  and  spending 
many  of  his  hours  among  them.  He  had  not  read  long,  ere  he  heard  those 
little  feet,  "  whose  very  step  had  nmsic  in't "  for  his  ear,  come  pattering 
along  the  tloor  of  the  wide  hall,  and  then,  as  they  paused,  a  little  hand 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  a  soft  voice  cried,  "  'Tis  Eve,  papa." 

He  delayed  for  awhile  to  open  the  door,  that  he  might  hear  the  sweet 
summons  again.  When  admitted,  the  child  amused  herself  for  some  time 
with  a  book  of  colored  engravings,  but  at  length  climbed  upon  the  sofa,  on 
which  he  sat,  and  saying,  in  a  languid  voice,  *'  Eve  tired,  papa,"  stretched 
herself  out  with  her  head  on  his  knee,  and  soon  fell  asleep  with  his  hand 
stroking  her  ringlets.  Slie  had  looked  a  little  pale  in  the  morning,  but  as 
she  slept  her  color  deepened  till  her  cheeks  and  lips  were  of  a  carnation  tint. 
Her  breath  came  quick,  and  while  he  was  admiring  her  beauty,  and  rejoicing 
in  what  he  thought  the  glow  of  health,  fever  was  rioting  in  her  veins — the 
canker-worm  was  eating  into  the  heart  of  his  flower.  We  pass  over  the 
thrill  of  agony  when  he  first  discovered  the  truth — the  days  and  nights  of 
fearful  watching  beside  the  couch  of  that  beloved  sufferer,  during  which 
Evelyn — the  fond  Evelyn,  to  whom  her  children  were  as  the  dearer  parts  of 
her  own  being — had  to  become  his  comforter,  and  come  at  once  to  those  last 
hours,  every  moment  of  which  impressed  itself  indelibly  on  his  being. 

The  child's  disease  was  scarlet  fever ;  and  as  it  was  before  the  German 
Hippocrates  had  revealed  to  the  world  the  great  antidote  against  that  poison 
with  which  (iod  has  furnished  it,  or,  at  least,  before  tliat  revelation  had  been 
widely  received  in  America,  her  case  admitted  little  hope  from  the  first. 
Ten  days  and  nights  of  ever-deepening  gloom  had  passed,  and  in  the  silent 
night,  having  insisted  that  Evelyn,  who  had  herself  shown  symptoms  of  ill- 
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Her  owQ  eyes  were  fixed  upward,  on  the  ceiling,  as  it  seemed  to  Easton 
Hastings,  for  to  him  notliing  else  was  visible,  while  a  smile  of  joy  played  on 
her  lips,  and  her  arms  were  stretched  upward  as  to  some  celestial  visitant. 

**  Eve  coming !"  she  cried  again.     "  Take  Eve  I*' 

''Will  Eve  leave  papa?"  cried  Easton  Hastings,  while  unoonscionslj 
he  passed  his  arm  over  her,  as  if  dreading  that  she  would  really  be  borne 
from  him. 

With  eyes  still  fixed  upward,  and  expending  her  last  strength  in  an 
effort  to  rise  from  the  bed,  Eve  murmured  in  broken  tones,  **  Papa  come, 
too — mamma— grandpa — ^little  brother — dear  papa  " 

The  last  word  could  have  been  distinguished  only  by  the  intensely- 
listening  ear  of  love.  It  ended  in  a  sigh ;  and  Easton  Hastings  felt,  even 
while  he  still  clasped  her  cherub  form,  and  gazed  upon  her  sweetly  smil- 
ing face,  that  his  Eve  had  indeed  left  him  forever.  That  she  had  ceased 
to  exist,  with  the  remembrance  of  that  last  scene  full  in  his  mind,  he 
could  not  believe.  Henceforth,  heaven  with  its  angels,  the  ministering 
spirits  of  the  Most  High,  was  a  reality,  it  was  the  habitation  of  his  Eve, 
and  his  own  heart  went  longingly  forth  to  it.  His  proud,  stem,  unbend- 
ing nature  had  been  taught  to  tremble  at  the  decree  of  '^  Him  who  ruleth 
over  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  "—the 
Being  and  Nature  upon  which  ho  had  hitherto  speculated  as  grand  abstrac- 
tions, became  at  once  unspeakably  interesting  facts.  Would  He  contend 
with  him  in  wrath?  Would  he  snatch  from  him,  one  by  one,  the  bless- 
ings of  his  life,  crushing  the  impious  heart  which  had  reviled  His  attributes 
and  denied  His  existence?  Or  was  He  indeed  ^'so  long  suffering,"  so 
^^  plenteous  in  mercy,"  that  He  would  prove  even  to  him  that  His  might 
was  the  might  of  a  Saviour? 


A  SOUTHERN  HOME. 

Home !  Home !  I  have  had  too  many  resting-places  in  my  not  very 
long  life — this  is  my  twentieth  birthday — ^but  I  have  had,  I  can  have,  but 
one  home.  For  eight  years  I  have  not  seen  it  with  the  bodily  eye,  and 
yet  how  vividly  it  stands  before  me !  A  week  ago,  I  determined  to  paint 
it,  and  the  picture,  to  which  I  have  given  every  moment  of  leisure,  is 
done;    here    in    this    record  of    thought    and    feeling    meant    only   for 
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-.  -:.     '..iink,  that   it    U  wt-ll   <lono ;    l.ui  I  um 

■  N         :    r-m-li  I  g;ithiT(Ml    hho!!-*  with  my  faithful 

attv      !•»  tlie  otLHtwiini.  itu*    Miio   wuwh  are 

^    -  — :•  ■■■  -iio  'Un;    iiihind,   I  ran  diMiiijruish  atiiiil 

'■ar^i-*i  :hc  .ihnost  tn»pirul  InxiiriniKv  i»f  St. 

..    .  I-   "»     I    '\iK'  «»raiij;e-tri.M-s  only  lialf  ronovalin^ 

.    ,■    .        •-:::.  iiu*\    tho    (hirkor    ^rrmi  of  the  old 

-"■^-    J.,  '    •-*■::;   whn-H.*    jriallt    hoiifrh?*  the  loiip  |ien- 

«     ■  .1.'"^    im;  cry  j.f  silwry  ^ri-y.     Wiihiii  tho  i-irdir 

^*      I-    :.  ;r.^-  wUirli  slii-ltiTiMl  iny  orphan  childhtMHl: 

>.    -v    ■!    .ti^lit.  ami  siirrotUKKMl  hy  a  iiia//a,  whu**.- 

^  'H.'s    ^i'ly-^ui-kKs  an«l  w<>«Mlhim*,  jrave  nunethinir 

*  :.-..   w  w"J   *»lhcrwi«K'  have  heeu  without  oriuuuifDt 


•i .;'     ^:;  thk  orj>ss  and  ckown. 

•  •  :  ■  ^  'iTiio  heil,  lip  Mair?*,  with  a  i>IoA.4ant  feelinir 

-  ,        •  i'c  ::.K-  w«»rk  apiniintetl  to  him  liv  heaven.     With 

•v      *     ■  •  .■*:;.»«  a-^^iviated  with  every  iMihIc  endeavor  of 

v..      .•^.»•  '^  .»'■  .1  Minsfiil  tnture  h|K'nt  with  her — tlrvam^ 

^  .1  r.ix  ••    .•^\',!  ^tr:in:rely.  Si-emin^  to  jrive  inteu>itT  to 

V    ■• «     *  \.ive:u'ne''N— he  fell  asleep.      When  he  a  Woke. 

"   ■ .:  ^^  .1'-  '•hiniii;:  in  at  hi**  little  winil«»w.  and. 

. -, .  »    '.i  •    "v^r.-ritl,  ttie  nniM»  of  lond  voi^u-  helow  him 

^•'••,      '       v'   o;t>rin,  iiniile   him  ^<tart   up  and  I«Hik  out. 

*  'Vk. \  i:-'.-   :•»  iir<"M»nt   the  >ceno  on  whieli   he  pize<l! 

•  '■'•     •  ■  '  ■  K-  •Min  i»f  the  !»reaker«*,  niched  hio?*in»:  and 
^  -  ■'.    «•»  .V    ^.  a:  liiiu'N,  a-*  if  they  woulil  da>h  theniM'lvt'« 

•    •     *  •■'   '    "  -■   *t'»«Hl.  while   the  wild  winiN  thin;:  their 

'"   ■  '^'  '  v.irJi   w«Te  men  ami  women,  •ihrickinjr. 

•   -.,•:-..     '    '  '    V— oarin^' wave-;  tonn.'iteh  »  trunk,  aliule 

i. ..'.*.    .;•  i:f  Nt  hr.iken  spar*  and  tiniU-r*:  and.  <>h. 

t  ...    ».», !...•*  ■     '.>"m\\  Mvn  at   one  moment.  rompU-i*dy 

•  .:..     .•.:•    ..«.  -tj'.-o    i!  the  next.  *ieeminL' Mt  near  the  f>lior%* 
K.u    vx,    u.     vii  .j   %«iiti  to  it.  lay  the  >hip.  <»r  rather  the 
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remains  of  it,  careening  to  the  shore  till  the  water  nearly  reached  the  top  of 
its  leeward  bulwarks,  and  its  one  raast  scarcely  maintained  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  with  the  horizon.  The  stern,  and  even  so  far  forward  as  the 
mainmast,  was  either  already  gone,  or  lay  so  deep  that  the  sea  broke  over  it 
continuously.  An  instant  had  been  enough  to  give  Mr.  Devereux  the  main 
features  of  this  scene,  and,  hastily  flinging  on  his  clothes,  he  sprang  down  the 
steps,  and  emerged  among  the  excited  actors  on  the  beach.  He  found  Ben 
Ham  and  Mike  among  the  most  eager  of  them,  though  obliged  to  fight,  not 
with  the  elements  only,  but  often  with  the  angry  men  around  them  for  their 
possessions.  Listening  to  the  outcries  against  them,  he  soon  discovered  that 
no  suspicion  was  entertained  of  their  agency  in  extinguishing  the  light,  last 
night.  He  afterward  learned  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  one  first  on  the 
ground  in  the  morning  to  do  this ;  and  that  he  who  had  found  it  done  this 
morning  supposed,  naturally  enough,  that  anotlier  had  been  before  him,  and 
in  the  following  excitement,  no  inquiry  had  been  made.  For  Mr.  Devereux 
himself,  there  was  but  one  thought,  one  excitement,  in  this  scene.  Were 
there  lives  on  board  that  ship  which  might  yet  be  saved?  He  shouted  the 
question  into  the  ears  of  more  than  one,  but  could  obtain  no  answer ;  none 
seemed  to  have  thought  of  it.  He  rushed  into  the  house  for  a  glass  which 
always  hung  in  Dick  Van  Dyke's  cabin,  and,  finding  a  rest  for  it,  he  kept  his 
eye  steadily  directed  to  the  wreck  for  several  minutes.  Suddenly  throwing 
the  glass  aside,  he  sprang  down  to  the  shore,  and  seizing  Ben  Ham,  shouted, 
"  There  are  living  creatures  on  that  wreck — a  man  and  a  woman!  Let  us 
try  to  save  them !  A  hundred  dollars  for  you,  if  we  bring  them  safe  to 
land." 

A  hundred  dollars !  It  seemed  a  fortune  to  the  wrecker.  He  looked 
around  him  carefully,  measured  the  distance  to  the  wreck  with  his  eye,  noted 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  height  of  the  tide ;  then,  shaking  his  head, 
sent  back  the  cry,  "Ef  Vd  more  'an  one  life,  Pd  try." 

"  And  shall  we  stand  here,  like  cowards,  and  see  a  woman  die  before  us  V 
cried  Mr.  Devereux,  excited  as  he  had  never  been  in  his  whole  life  before. 
*'  I  will  not  do  it,  at  any  rate !  Have  you  a  mortar  here  ?  Perhaps  we  may 
send  a  rope  on  board !'' 

There  was  none. 

"  Where  is  the  nearest  life-boat  ?  I  will  go  in  her  alone,  if  no  one  of  you 
is  man  enough  to  aid  me !" 

On  that  whole  coast,  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May,  there  was  not  a 
life-boat. 
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parting !  We  must  be  off  now  or  never  I  I  am  a  good  cozswaiu  myself.  I 
have  held  the  helm  in  a  sea  as  rough  as  this,  and  como  safe  to  land !  Who 
are  the  best  oarsmen  among  you?" 

He  spoke  to  Ben  Ham,  who  pointed  out  five  besides  himself,  as  entitled 
to  this  honor.  Mr.  Devereux  called  them  around  him.  "Now,  men!"  he 
cried,  "You  ought  to  be  brave,  for  you  are  Americans!  I  am  an  English- 
man, and  I  am  going  to  that  wreck !  Will  you  let  it  be  said  that  an  English- 
man is  braver  than  Americans  ?  A  hundred  dollars  to  every  man  of  you 
that  will  follow  me!"  He  sprang  into  the  boat,  shouting:  "Hurra  for 
America  I     Hurra  for  a  hundred  dollars !" 

He  had  suited  his  speech  to  his  auditory,  and  every  man  he  had  selected 
sprang  in  after  him  and  seized  an  oar.  "  Something  to  bale  w^ith !"  cried  Ben 
Ham,  putting  his  hands  up  to  his  mouth  for  a  trumpet,  and  Eaty  threw 
them  a  tin  pail. 

The  tide  was  in  their  favor,  the  wind  against  them.  This  opposition, 
though  the  wind  had  fallen  considerably,  created  a  fearful  sea.  The  broad, 
flat-bottomed  yawl  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  upset,  but  it  would 
require  the  quick  eye  and  hand  of  a  master  steersman  to  prevent  her  being 
filled  by  the  pursuing  waves,  and,  rowing  heavily  under  any  circumstances, 
with  the  wind  against  them,  their  progress  must  bo  slow.  Mr.  Devereux's 
brow  grew  stem,  his  lips  compressed,  his  eye  fixed,  as  their  boat  hung  on 
the  crest  of  a  mountain  wave  for  one  brief  moment,  then  toppled  down  to 
mount  the  precipitous  side  of  another.  In  the.  second  in  which  it  reached 
the  depth  between,  lay  their  great  danger.  They  soon  encountered  another 
peril.    They  were  among  the  drifting  spars  and  broken  timbers  of  tlie  wreck. 

A  collision  with  a  heavy  timber  would  be  a  fearful  trial  to  their  boat. 
He  must  change  his  course ;  he  could  not  steer  directly  across  the  waves,  as 
he  had  hitherto  done,  to  prevent  her  encountering  their  full  power  on  her 
broadside.  With  a  resolute  spirit  and  a  firm  hand,  though  with  an  eye  that 
saw  all  the  danger ;  the  change  was  made — they  were  out  of  the  line  of  the 
wreck. 

"  Look  there!     It's  Dick  Van  Dyke!"  shouted  one  of-the  men. 

On  the  very  crest  of  a  wave,  about  twice  an  oar's  length  from  their 
conrse,  rose  the  head  of  a  man — ^the  face  turned  directly  to  them,  and  the 
wild,  staring  eyes  seeming  to  entreat  their  aid.  Mr.  Devereux  could  not 
resist  their  appeal,  though  he  saw  the  danger ;  the  boat  veered,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  huge  wave  broke  over  her,  and  nearly  filled  her  with 
water.    There  was  a  simultaneous  shriek  from  the  men ;   but  above  the 
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ii'ttTHc  ^rrek.  inii  the  btmnKr  roar  of  the  wavefl  rtnte  the  Mhout  of  the  nuister 
si»r-c —  *  ;iAm,  Vdle  the  boat!     r««e  your  oars,  men — all  ia  Bafe!" 

r*:*  ^p.'W  wi>  aijMin  turned  to  the  wave,  and  Dick  Van  Dyke  could  be 
''vvu  i\*  -nv'n:.     He  mu^t  be  left  to  his  fate. 

•  Hu>c  'h?  the  Edward  an*  Mary.  Spriggins  tellfl  «ie  he  wa«  gone  in  her 
\v  »r«tijc  his  darter  back/'  said  one  of  the  men. 

•  W^iAC  darter — the  latly  ?"  asked  lien  HaiUf  who  sat  nearest  to  Mr. 
!^evervu\. 

•  Yo.  he  an't  l^»t  no  other  darter,  as  I  known  on.'' 

•*.\  Mp.  I>uvi.>:"— Hen  turned  to  liim,  but  he  proceeded  no  fbrther. 
!'tw:re  >»a^  ^^miechini;  in  that  fatv,  in  thiwe  eyes,  which  told  that  he  had 
'KHuni  juid  v\»ni|»ri'heiidtHl,  and  which  at  the  same  time  rendered  any  words 
vtu  '.he  MiNivt  frvMu  another  well-nigh  impo88ible.  His  eyes  were  fastened 
i{*\.>u  'AxAi  ^«:i\in^  wrwk,  yet.  a^  if  by  a  species  of  intuition,  he  guided  the 
KMt  -titerrin^ly  alon^  the  only  safe  coun^  Thousands  of  drowning  men 
'ui^^ht  luuvi  liltn  n\»w—  he  would  not  swerve  a  hair's  breath  from  the  line  he 
'i4ftd  Miarkixl  out.  Onoe  onl\  he  remov^Ki  his  eyes  from  the  wreck,  to  glance 
ii  I  he  rv»wers.  They  know  it  is  to  hurry  them — they  see  it  in  his  face, 
though  No  '^jK'aks  no  ^onl — and  they  l>end  to  their  oars.  Thus  they  reach 
!i)e  !ee  of  the  wrwk.  There  is  no  time  to  l(»se.  for  the  mast  is  rising  and 
>iukinj;  vhitli  e\er\  wave.  Mr.  iVvereux  springs  fnmi  the  boat,  resting  one 
lioiid  tii»v»n  the  low  leaning  bulwark,  and  he  is  <m  boanl.  The  very  impulse 
>*  ikU  the  'hm!  off  and  a  wave  dashes  over  her ;  but  she  is  brought  up  again, 
uiU  14iU  H.-iui  bales  her  out  carefully,  while  another  man  matches  a  rofie 
•»u«4K'iide^l  over  the  side,  and  reeves  it  thnuifrh   tlie  bbK*k  in   the   lM«t*s 

In  tile  Ti  lean  time  Mr.  Devereux  has  cnteriMl  the  forecastle.  He  sees  no 
I'Uv  viN<- .  hi'*  e>e  darts  at  once  to  that  corner  where  she  lies,  as  we  hare 
uiv,*»l^  JeM•rilH^^  her ;  her  white  hands  fohUnl  over  the  dark  grey  chwk, 
sfclu***  ^«^^^  I- drawn  closi'ly  around  her  white  fiwe ;  her  eyes  are  closed. 
lV,*^vii»I  .4>  :u»  ougx^l's  !•»  the  expression  4>f  that  face.  He  K-nds  over  her,  and 
^*  <»  ■  \  lolei  '*  ihere  are  volumes  of  tenderness  in  that  one  wonl  so  pnn 
K-aiuxxl  lUr  e>e?*  uncli>st» — a  smile  s<»ft  and  happy  as  an  infant's  when  it 
»i»,ik*«  '»  ««'•  mother's  anns,  parts  her  pale  lii»s.  "I  dri'ame<l  yon  were 
v^iuv,  '*he  vkhi'^pers,  as  he  lil^s  her  in  his  anns,  and  her  heiwl  falls  ufMrn  his 
ksaMv;  lie  U-ars  her  out  U|M)n  the  deck,  ami.  witli<»ut  relint|ui<»hing  her. 
;^.^.;uiN  :o  the  lH»rtl,  steadying:  his  steps  by  grasping  the  rt>|K-  with  his  other 
^;       v*  he  reMimes  his  si'Ut  in  the  -tern,  he   place«4  her  U'-ide  him,  still 
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clasping  her  with  one  arm,  while  lie  prepares  to  guide  the  boat  with  the 
other;  come  what  will,  they  will  bear  it  together.  He  glances  for  a  moment 
at  her  as  she  rests,  exhausted  almost  to  unconsciousness,  upon  him.  The 
smile  is  still  upon  her  lips,  her  eyes  remain  dosed ;  she  asks  not  whither  he 
is  bearing  her ;  she  does  not  even  look  to  see  where  she  is ;  she  is  with  him 
— with  him — that  is  enough  for  her.  She  remembers  others,  however.  **  Is 
Luce  here  ?"  she  whispers ;  "  and  Harrington  ?"  He  looks  around ;  he  sees  a 
negro  man  and  woman  seated  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  he 
answers,  "Yes,  they  are  here." 

They  are  upon  their  homeward  way — against  the  tide  now.  Every  face 
wears  an  intensely  earnest  expression ;  they  know  that  every  stroke  now  is 
for  life.  Her  face  is  close  beside  him — her  breath  fans  his  cheek — ^yet  he 
never  withdraws  his  eye  for  a  moment  from  his  course ;  but  he  holds  her 
fast — his  now,  for  life  or  for  death.  Wave  after  wave  rushes  over  the  prow. 
Harrington  bales  constantly ;  they  scarcely  seem  to  move,  so  slow  is  their 
progress.  At  length  the  haven  is  almost  won ;  but  the  boat  strikes  the  sharp 
point  of  a  piece  of  timber,  a  relic  of  some  former  wreck  imbedded  in  the 
sand ;  there  is  a  sudden  crash,  followed  by  a  rush  of  water  into  the  boat ; 
even  here,  just  touching  shore,  the  waves  may  ingulf  them,  and  sweep  them 
back.  But,  no !  she  has  been  recognized,  and,  with  a  thrilling  cry  of  "  The 
lady!  the  lady!"  the  men — eight  or  ten  in  number,  for  many  have  come 
from  Manasquara— join  hands,  and,  rushing  down  into  the  foaming  surf, 
seize  the  boat,  and  drag  it  with  its  load  on  shore.  All  sternness  has  vanished 
from  Mr.  Devereux's  face  now.  Still  clasping  his  sweet  burden  to  his  breast 
he  rises  and  bears  her  toward  the  house ;  but  his  eyes  are  blinded  by  tears,  and, 
unable  to  speak,  he  grasps  in  silence  the  rough  hands  extended  to  him  as  he 
passes.  It  is  his  only  answer  to  their  hurras  and  blessings.  Every  eye  is 
fixed  upon  the  pale  face  resting  on  his  shoulder ;  and  the  women  sob  aloud 
their  thanks  that  she  is  safe,  while  men's  voices,  husky  with  emotion,  are 
heard  uttering  a  fervent  "God  bless  her!" 


THE  RIVEN  HEART. 

A  friend !  and  thine  the  ruthless  part 
To  break  the  bruised  reed ; 

Coldly  to  spurn  the  trusting  heart 
In  time  of  deepest  need. 
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To  quench  tho  lingering,  quivering  ray 
Of  Ilope^s  just  dying  light. 

Thus  spreading  o*cr  life's  onward  way 
One  deep  unbroken  night. 

To  pour  upon  the  burning  brain 
The  lava  flood  of  scorn ; 

With  careless  han<l  the  nerve  to  touch 
"  Where  agony  is  bom  !'* 


FROWN  NOT. 

Nay,  frown  not — though  the  world's  cold  look 

My  spirit  heeds  not  now, 
I  cannot  for  a  tiioinent  brook 

A  shadow  on  thy  brow. 

I>ark  clouds  may  s{>e<>k  the  azure  sky. 

Yet  while  in  golden  light 
The  sun  looks  forth^^arth  meets  his  eye 

In  smiles  serene  and  bright ; — 

Hut  shouhl  some  shadow  oVr  his  l>eams 

A  passing  vapor  throw. 
Quick  fade  fnmi  hills,  and  plains,  and  streams. 

The  gladness  and  the  glow. 


NO  MORE. 

Think  on't  no  more !     Say,  canst  thou  chain 

The  lightning's  arrowy  flash  ? 
Or  with  a  silken  curb  restrain 

The  wave's  teTii{)estuous  dash  f 

Ilast  thou  a  magic  wand  to  lay 

The  stni^^rling  winds  to  slei*p? 
Or  iiiits  mid  career  to  stay 

The  fierce  tornado's  sweep? 
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These  done — yet  dream  not  thou  canst  hind 

The  electric  flash  of  thought, 
Or  still  with  charmed  words  the  mind 

By  passion  tempest- wrought ! 


ASPIRATION. 

As  I  watch  the  stars,  I  strive  and  strain 
To  fling  from  my  soul  the  earth-fiend^s  chain ; 
But  its  hated  links  must  clasp  me  round, 
Till  a  mightier  will  than  his  be  found 
To  set  my  struggling  spirit  free. 

A  star  shed  down  its  silvery  light 
On  my  pearly  couch  in  heaven  each  night ; 
And  well,  by  its  beam  serene  and  clear, 
I  knew  the  spirit  I  loved  was  near. 
Oh !  for  one  gleam  of  his  cheering  ray. 
To  drive  earth's  darkening  shades  away, 
And  set  my  struggling  spirit  free. 


Star  of  my  life  1  again — again. 

Thy  radiant  beams  are  round  me  poured. 
My  struggling  soul  has  burst  its  chain. 

And  now,  like  a  joyous  bird,  I've  soared. 
Upborne  by  thy  mysterious  power, 
To  my  home  of  bliss — my  heavenly  bower. 

Its  flowers  are  fresh  with  the  dews  of  night. 
Its  clouds  are  bright  with  the  sun's  last  gleam, 

And  there  I  sport  in  thy  golden  light. 
And  win  new  strength  from  thy  every  beam. 

Or  sail  on  the  winds  in  a  cloudy  car. 

With  thee  for  my  guide — ^my  glorious  star  I 


ALMrUA   LINCOLN   PIIELPS. 

It  id  a  Boinewhat  Bignifirant  fact  tliat,  among  all  our  dis- 
tinguished literary  women,  only  two  have  the  honor  of  mem- 
l)er8hi]>  in  the  American  Art80<'iation  for  the  advancement  of 
Science,  and  in  these  two  both  the  North  and  the  South  are 
representcKl.  In  this  connection,  the  names  of  Maria  Mitchell, 
the  astronomer  of  Nantucket,  and  Almira  Lincoln  Phelpe,  the 
educator  and  scientific  writer  of  Haltimore,  need  hardly  to  be 
8|>ecified. 

Samuel  Hart,  the  father  (»f  Mrs.  Phelps,  was  a  descendant 
of  Thonnis  Hooker,  who  was  distinguished  as  the  first  minister 
of  Ilartfonl,  and  the  founder  of  ConncH'ticut. 

Almira  Hart,  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  was  l>om  in 
Berlin,  Conn.,  in  17J*3,  and  began  very  early  to  develop  a 
fondness  for  intellectual  pursuits.  She  was  for  yean*  the  pupil 
of  her  eldtT  sister,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  a  name  also  well 
known  to  fame.  In  1811,  she  was  ]>laced  at  the  Si^minar}*  of 
Miss  Hinsdale,  at  Pittsfiehl,  Mass.,  and  soon  after  married 
Simeon  Lincoln,  editor  of  the  '*  Connecticut  Mirror/*  in  Hart- 
ford. 

Left  a  widow  with  two  children  at  the  age  of  thirty,  all  the 
energy  and  earnestness  of  ilrs.  Lincoln's  character  was  called 
in  re<|ui8ition.  After  settling  satisfactorily  the  insolvent  estates 
of  her  husband  and  his  father,  she  applied  hersi'lf  vigorously  to 
the  study  of  Latin  and  (rreek  and  the  natural  s(*iences^  the  art 
of  drawing  an<l  painting,  and  such  other  pursuits  as  she  con- 
sidered necessary  to  a  thorough  ]>reparation  for  the  work  she 
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contemplated — the  education  of  the  young.  She  then  passed 
seven  years  as  pupil  and  teacher  in  the  seminary  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard,  at  Troy. 

In  1S31,  she  married  the  Hon.  John  Phelps,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  statesman  of  Vermont,  in  which  State  she  resided 
for  the  next  six  yeare. 

In  1S39,  she  accepted  an  invitation  to  preside  over  the 
Female  Seminary  at  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  and  in  1S41,  removed 
to  Maryland,  where  she  and  her  husband  united  in  edtablisliing 
the  Petapsco  Female  Institute,  one  of  the  best-planned  and 
most  flourishing  schools  of  the  country.  The  liteniry  repu- 
tation of  Mrs.  Phelps  attracted  hitlier  the  daugliters  of  the 
South  and  West,  and  no  southern  State,  especially,  has  ever 
l)een  without  a  representative  in  the  halls  of  Petapsco.  Even 
from  Texas  and  the  extreme  bounds  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
came  pupils  who  had  read  tlie  books  of  Mrs.  Phelps,  or  been 
instructed  by  teachers  wliom  she  had  educated,  to  test  their 
scholarship  and  finisli  tlieir  course  at  this  fountain-head  of 
science. 

While  engaged  actively  as  an  educator,  the  literary  labors 
of  Mrs.  Phelps  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  revision  of  her 
works,  of  which  not  less  than  one  million  copies  have  been 
circulated.  During  this  period,  however,  her  i)en  was  busily 
employed  for  her  pupils. 

Blending  tlie  amusing  with  the  didactic,  she  wrote  stories 
and  plays  for  the  holidays,  which  afforded  great  entertainment 
to  her  pupils  and  their  friends.  Among  her  dramatic  pieces, 
"  Dolly  Ann  Grimes "  and  "  The  Reformation "  were  often 
repeated  and  with  no  little  eclat.  "  Ida  Norman,  or  Trials 
and  Their  Uses,"  was  first  read  in  weekly  series  to  the  young 
ladies,  but  has  since  been  published  and  widely  circulated. 

To  her  former  pupils  in  their  distant  homes,  the  salutary 
precepts  of  Mrs.  Phelps  recur  with  great  power.     Cultivated 
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jind  disciplined  by  Iut  system  of  tt»a<'hing,  encouraged  by  her 
firm  tnirtt  in  the  finer  instincts  of  their  natures,  they  remember 
her  earnest  appeals  with  a  gratitu<le  that  grows  and  deepens  as 
the  years  roll  on.  A  note  which  we  have  just  rweived  from  a 
young  Virginian,  once  a  pupil  at  Petapsco,  pays  noble  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Phelps  as  an  educator,  author,  and  Christian. 

In  1840,  Mrs.  Phelps  was  again  left  a  widow ;  and  in  1855, 
deprived,  hy  a  sad  casualty,  of  an  ac(*omplishe<l  and  affec- 
tionate daughter,  whose  influence  ami  sympathy  had  lightened 
not  a  little  her  weight  of  responsibilities,  she  addressed  her  laat 
class  of  graduates,  an<l,  d(»ej)ly  regretted  by  all,  resigned  the 
position  she  had  so  long  and  honora]>ly  filled. 

Hut  in  lier  quiet  and  elegant  home  in  the  <'ity  of  Baltimore, 
she  still  holds  lierself  in  ten<ler  relation  to  her  pupils,  and  not 
a  week  j)asses  without  bringing  to  her  a  kindly  recognition 
from  some  one  of  her  large  family  of  intelUrtual  daughters. 

Ke])resented  in  every  State  of  the  Union  by  these  flourishing 
oflTshoots  of  her  institution,  as  well  as  by  her  valuable  wientific 
works  —  surrounded  by  cultivate<l  friends,  she  retains  her 
youthful  freshness  and  vigor,  and  demonstratt*s  the  art — so 
nearly  a  ''  lost  art ''  amtmg  American  women — of  *'  growing 
old  gracefully."' 

It  is  her  greatest  j)leasure  to  <lo  the  honors  of  her  hooBe 
and  heart,  not  only  to  her  friends,  but  to  all  who  have  any 
claim  upon  her  hospitality,  t*specially  to  those  who,  like  herself, 
have  done  the  world  go<Kl  service. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps'  published  works  are  as  follows: 

"  Ix^cturos  on  Hotiiny/"* 
'*  liotany  for  Ikginnors." 
**  LeotoreJ*  on  Chemistry/' 
*  Clieniistry  for  BejrinnerH/' 
*•  LectnroH  on  Xatural  Philosophy." 
"Pliilosophy  for  Beginnt'r*." 
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"  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  translated  from  the  French,  with  History  of 
the  Science." 

'*  Female  Student  and  Fireside  Friend." 

"  Caroline  Westerly,"  a  juvenile. 

*'  Geology  for  Beginners." 

Translation  of  Madame  Necker  de  Saussnre's  "  Progressive  Education," 
with  "•  A  Mother's  Journal,"  by  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs.  Phelps. 

"  Ada  Norman ;  or.  Trials  and  Their  Uses." 

"  Hours  with  My  Pupils." 

^'  Christian  Households."  Published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Baltimore 
'*  Church  Home." 

Her  first  publication,  which  is  widely  known  as  "  Lincoln's 
Botany,"  has  held  its  place  for  twenty-five  years  as  a  favorite 
text-book;  while  her  "Dictionary  of  Chemistry"  is  in  high 
repute  with  the  erudite  as  a  work  indicating  much  research  and 
scientific  knowledge. 

"Female  Student  and  Fireside  Friend"  was  adopted  by 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  into  their  "School 
Library,"  and  has  been  received  with  great  favor  at  home  and 
abroad. 

A  supplement  to  "  Lectures  on  Botany  for  Familiar  Teach- 
ing of  the  Natural  Science,"  is  now  in  press. 

Mrs.  Phelps  edited  for  some  time  the  "  Petapsco  Magazine," 
in  which  appeared  various  original  articles  in  prose  and  verse. 

In  early  life  she  was  much  given  to  poetical  compositions, 
but  scientific  proclivities  beginning  afterward  to  assert  them- 
selves strongly,  she  very  wisely  devoted  herself  to  her  specialty, 
and  secured  a  distinct  and  enviable  fame. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  FAMILY. 

In  New  England,  young  ladies  of  education  and  refinement  often  take 
charge  of  parlors,  and  sometimes  assist  their  mothers  in  doing  all  the 
household  work.    The  many  factories  in  the  eastern  section  of  our  ooon- 
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try,  offer  employment  of  an  easy  and  profitable  kind,  f*o  that  few  fenuUe* 
are  willinj^  to  engage  in  domestic  service  when  they  can  get  better  wag«9 
in  factories,  and  live  independently  as  lioarders  to  be  waited  npon.  Thiw 
it  happens  that  those  who  could  hire  servants  are  often  obliged  to  do 
their  own  work ;  to  look  after  their  own  houses  and  to  prepare  the  family 
meals. 

Hut  you  should  see  how  these  things  are  managed,  for  I  conld  not 
otherwise  make  you  comprehend  the  neatness,  comfort,  and  order  which 
are  often  seen  to  prevail  in  those  families  in  the  eastern  States,  where 
the  mothers  and  daughters  do  the  household  work. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  all  are  up;  the  mother,  perhaps,  engages  in 
preparing  the  breakfast,  while  the  daughters  commence  the  family's  wash- 
ing for  the  week.  They  have,  of  course,  idl  l»een  carefal  not  to  make 
unnecessary  Wiishing.  Everything  is  life  and  activity — the  cheerftil  voice 
of  singing  from  within,  mingles  witli  the  matin  songs  of  the  birds  with- 
out. On  this  day,  a  simple  dinner  is  provided,  which  re<piires  little  time 
in  preparation,  but  for  which  labor  gives  a  keen  relish.  IJefore  the 
devotee  of  fashion  has  arisen  from  her  disturbi»d  and  restless  coach  the 
industrious  mother  and  daughters  have  finished  their  washing — clothes, 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  are  hanging  n(K>n  the  lines,  and  the  kitchen 
and  wash  room  floors  are  nicely  washed.  Everything  is  put  in  place; 
our  matron  and  her  blooming  (laughters  are  dresse<l  for  comjiany,  and 
very  likely  either  receive  some  gixwl  neigbl>or.  or  gi>  out  and  take  tea 
swiably  with  a  friend.  .Vnd  such  teas  I  The  snow-white  table-ch»th,  the 
biscuit  or  rolls  scarcely  less  white,  the  honey  in  its  rich  comb,  the  deli- 
cious butter  made  by  fair  hands  which  are  perhaps  no  less  skillful  to 
play  upon  the  piano  than  to  perform  domestic  labor;  the  cake  of  several 
kinds,  the  nice  preserves,  and  the  exquisite  tea; — this  tA:a  not  put  into  a 
teajMit  musty  through  neglect,  nor  decocte<l  with  water  Inflow  the  boiKng 
point ;  but  made  exactly  right  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  esteems 
herself  responsible  f<»r  her  housekeeping,  and  ranks  neatness,  care,  and 
economy  among  her  chief  <luties. 

While  you  listen  to  my  des<Tiption,  you  think  |»erhaps  of  a  vulgar 
mother  and  coarsi'-looking,  unrefine<l  daughters;— would  that  I  could  take 
you  by  clairvoyance  to  some  one  of  the  intvllectual  and  agreeable  families 
in  New  England,  where  is  realized  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  a  horot* 
of  comfort  juid  plenty. 

In  homes  where   there  are  no  daughters,  or   they  are  sent  abroad  tor 
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education,  a  young  girl  as  domestic  assistant  is  often  received  into  the 
family,  and  in  many  respects  treated  as  a  member  of  the  same.  She  is 
sent  to  the  public  school  until  she  has  obtained  a  good  common  English 
education,  rendering  in  the  meantime  most  useful  services  to  her  kind 
benefactors.  She  becomes  an  intelligent  and  useful  woman,  and  perhaps 
marries  the  son  of  a  neighboring  farmer;  and  in  a  home  of  her  own, 
practises  those  lessons  of  industry  and  frugality  to  which  she  has  been 
trained.  But  this  may  be  rather  a  picture  of  past  times  that  of  the  pre- 
sent. The  great  influx  of  emigrants  in  every  part  of  our  country  renders 
it  more  easy  to  obtain  domestic  servants,  and  Bridgets  and  Noras,  with 
their  strong  hands  and  red,  brawny  arms,  are  relieving  their  more  deli- 
cate mistresses  of  the  burdens  they  formerly  so  cheerfully  bore.  Whether 
this  is  in  reality  increasing  the  happiness  of  society,  is  doubtful.  The 
feeble,  sickly  women  of  our  country,  drooping  and  nervous  for  want  of 
exercise,  would  indicate  the  negative. 


SOUTHERN  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Most  of  you  young  ladies  from  the  southern  States  are  not  under  the 
necessity  of  performing  household  labor.  It  would  be  a  mistaken  kind- 
ness in  you  to  do  the  labor,  and  let  the  menials  live  in  idleness.  But 
yet  it  is  well  for  you  to  know  what  labor  is,  that  you  can  feel  sympathy 
for  them ;  besides,  your  servant  may  be  sick,  and  humanity  may  require 
of  you  to  relieve  her  from  duty,  even  if  you  should  take  upon  yourself 
the  burden  of  her  labor.  Though  not  called  upon,  in  general,  to  servile 
labor,  you  are  not  excused  from  a  life  of  usefulness.  No  family  can  be 
well  ordered,  or  even  comfortable,  where  the  care,  as  well  as  the  labor, 
is  thrown  upon  servants.  I  would  hope  that  you  have  hero  learned  to 
respect  the  virtues  of  industry  and  neatness,  and  with  your  other  accom- 
plishments, have  acquired  habits  of  order  and  system,  which  in  ftiture  life 
will  be  more  important  to  you  than  the  merely  ornamental  branches  of 
education. 

To  woman  it  belongs  to  soothe  the  couch  of  sickness,  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  declining  age,  to  diffuse  around  the  fireside  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness and  comfort,  to  watch  over  the  wants  of  a  household,  and  to 
arrange  and  control  in  the  little  empire  of  home.  First,  as  daughters  you 
should  learn  to  minister  to  your  parents,  to  anticipate  their  wishes,  to 
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study  ilifir  liappinejw,  even  though  it  caII  for  the  Aacrifice  of  your  own 
eiyoyineiitM.  This  picture  may  bo  far  different  from  the  one  in  your  fancy, 
where  fj^ny  parties  with  all  tlie  excitementA  of  a  life  of  pleasure  occupy 
the  foreground,  l^ut  how  absurd  for  any  rational  mind  to  consider  the 
mere  mvidental  cireumst^mces  of  lit'o  as  its  businesH  or  employment.  It 
was  said  by  Hannah  More,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  women  of  the 
past  generation,  that,  *'  from  tlie  manner  in  which  girls  were  br«>ught  up, 
one  would  supjnjse  that  life  was  a  perjwtual  holiday,  and  that  the  great 
object  was  to  bring  tliem  up  to  shine  in  its  amusements  and  s|>ortM/* 

Accomplishments  sh<»uld  be  value«l  chietly  for  their  influence  in  ren- 
dering the  domestic  circle  more  cheerful  and  refined ;  most  young  ladies 
see  .1  to  consider  them  as  only  intende<l  to  gain  for  them  the  homage  of 
admiration  in  society.  The  idea  of  merely  entertaining  their  parenta, 
brothers  or  sister  with  their  accomplishments  would  svem  unreaisonable ; 
a  loss  of  time  and  trouble ;  a  very  dull  affair.  How  false,  how  destruc- 
tive to  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  are  such  low  views  of  education. 

You  disreganl  the  happiness  of  your  parents  when  you  fail  to  do  your 
duty.  They  are  distressed  not  so  nmch  on  their  own  account,  as  that 
you  act  unworthily  ;  they  perceive  in  you  a  low  standard  of  character,  a 
mean  selfishness,  which  would  seek  your  own  gratification  at  the  expense 
of  others ;  an  exmting  spirit  which  is  never  satisfied  with  indulgence, 
and  which  ever  cries,  gitf^  gite^  caring  little  for  the  giter^  but  eager  for 
the  gifts.  May  you  all  be  le<l  to  consider  whether  you  do  ni>t  too  often 
give  your  best  friends  reason  to  think  you  are  more  anxious  for  Xhe/atom 
you  receive  from  them  than  t4)  contribute  to  their  happiness,  or  to  ren- 
der yourselves  worthy  recipients  of  their  kindne.H«. 


TKUTH    AM)    SIXCERITY. 

The  essential  virtues  of  a  goo<l  and  estimable  character  are  tnith  and  sin- 
cerity. As  counterfeit  coin  or  bunk  notes  are  withi>ut  any  real  worth,  so 
are  all  allecte«l  gra<*e>  r.ml  as^ume<l  gtHxlness  destitute  of  any  claim  to  oar 
regard.  He  wlio  counterfeits  money  is  severely  punishetl  by  the  laws  of  the 
land;  the  artful  and  hyp<KTitical  are  justly  chastiseil  by  the  contempt  of  the 
irood,  and  avoide<l  by  them,  lis  the  honest  business  man  would  ?*hun  such  as 
traffic  in  counterfeit  money.  Hut  most  {H^rsons  wish  to  ap|K*ar  good  and 
Riniable  in    the  eyes  of  others.      How    sliall    this    be    acromplishe<l  ?     The 
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answer  is  plain ;  let  all  strive  to  render  tbemseWes  such  as  they  would  be 
esteemed ;  tohe  m  reality  what  they  wonld  appear  to  be,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  temptation  to  deceive,  or  put  an  the  temblanee  of  virtue. 
Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  say,  with  honest  indignation,  ^^I  know  not 
M0fn«;"  happy  those  who  are  free  fh>m  all  hypocrisy  and  disguise,  all  seeming 
to  be  what  in  reality  they  are  not 

There  is  much  in  the  conventional  forms  of  society  which  leads  to  deceit, 
and  it  should  be  guarded  against.  One  can  be  civil  and  polite  without 
expressing  warmth  of  feeling  when  it  does  not  exist ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
profess  delight  in  meeting  persons  for  whom  we  do  not  feel  any  particular 
interest ;  or  to  urge  such  to  visit  us,  or  to  correspond  with  us.  Are  there  no 
young  ladies  who  meet  others  with  enthusiastic  professions  of  regard,  and 
part  from  them  as  if  they  could  not  endure  a  separation,  when  in  reality, 
they  can  join  in  a  sneer  against  those  intimate  friends  ?  and  do  they  never 
use  the  very  confidence  reposed  in  them  agunst  the  unsuspecting  and  incau- 
tious ?  Would  that  such  evidence  of  duplicity  were  not  but  too  common 
even  amongst  those  whose  youth  should  be  a  pledge  for  artlessness  and  sin- 
cerity !  The  educator,  like  the  physician,  must  examine  cases  as  they  are ; 
unfavorable  symptoms  cannot  be  overlooked  if  we  would  do  our  duty  to  our 
patients— or  our  pupils ;  and,  morally  speaking,  the  latter  are  too  often  found 
affected  by  maladies  which  require  firm  and  judicious  moral  treatment. 

It  is  well  for  the  young  to  resolve  to  practise  what  is  right,  without  too 
much  anxiety  to  please  others.  The  boundaries  between  right  and  wrong 
are  often  obscure.  Thus  it  is  right  that  we  should  strive  to  render  ourselves 
agreeable  to  others,  to  say  and  do  that  which  will  make  them  satisfied  with 
themselves  and  with  us,  as  far  as  we  can  do  so  without  being  insincere ;  but 
there  arc  some  who  cannot  be  happy  unless  they  are  flattered ;  praise  is  the 
incense  which  their  hearts  crave,  and  unless  this  is  constantiy  offered,  they 
are  restiess  and  dissatisfied ;  but  the  appetite  for  praise  grows  on  what  it 
feeds,  and  can  never  be  satisfied.  If  we  have  a  friend,  then,  who  is  not 
happy  unless  flattered,  it  is  our  duty  to  withhold  the  poison,  and  to  seek  by 
a  sincere  and  honest  treatment  to  bring  her  back  to  a  more  healthfhl  state  of 
mind.  For  a  time  we  may  be  the  less  agreeable  to  her ;  it  may  be  that  a 
lasting  prejudice  may  spring  up  against  us  on  account  of  our  sincerity,  but  if 
so,  we  should  be  satisfied  that  we  have  done  our  duty. 

Flattery  among  school-girls  is  too  common  a  vice.  If  one  desires  the 
love  of  another,  she  too  often  commences  by  studying  her  weak  points; 
and   in   how  many  are  these   self-love,  fondness   for   admiration,  and  an 
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eager  desire  for  preeminence.  If  the  young  girl  in  vmn  of  beantj,  the 
flatterer  telln  her  of  her  i>er8ouul  attrat^tions,  what  she  haM  heard  itach  a 
one  say  of  her  eyes,  her  features,  her  complexion,  or  her  form.  If  she  it 
proud  of  family  conne<^tions,  or  fortune,  tlie  flattery  is  of  a  ditferent  kind. 
The  flatterer  talks  of  distinguished  persons  and  the  advantages  of  good 
family,  wonders  how  such  and  such  ones  should  presume  to  place  them- 
selves on  an  e<iuality  with  those  who  are  entitled  to  exeltuitenem^  inti- 
mates that  she  is  determined  to  associate  with  none  but  those  who  have 
certiiin  claims  to  family  distinction;  all  this,  of  course,  feeds  the  vanity 
of  her  who  is  thus  sought  out  hy  one  who  is  so  vary  particular  as  to  her 
society. 

Again,  another  young  lady  who  has  no  [pretensions  to  beauty  and  make* 
none  as  to  family  or  fortune,  fancies  herself  highly  gifted  in  intellect ;  abe 
likes  to  be  tol<l  of  her  talents,  and  is  inclined  to  love  thos«f  who  praise  them, 
or  who  report  the  praises  of  other><. 

What  a  sad  picture  is  that  of  one  rational  and  reH|H)nsible  being,  for 
selflsh  purposes,  acting  on  the  bad  propensities  of  another,  where  lying. 
insincerity,  and  flattery  are  seen  ministering  to  disgusting  vanity  or  pride! 

If  you  desire  true  friendship,  seek  out  a  virtuous  and  sensible  peraon,  and 
let  your  intercourse  be  marked  with  honest  sincerity.  Despise  tliat  regard 
which  umst  be  purchased  by  a  sacrifice  of  truth,  or  the  ministering  to  the 
follies  and  weaknesses  of  another.  One  who  is  truly  worthy  and  noble 
should  avoid  a  flatterer  whose  selflsh  designs  may  be  easily  penetrated. 
When  we  hear  unpleasant  truths,  we  should  reflect  that  those  who  ntter 
them  can  have  in  this  no  motive  but  our  own  giMnl — unless,  indeed,  we  have 
reason  to  l)elieve  that  they  desire  to  humiliate  us  in  our  own  eyea,  or  to 
render  us  unhappy;  in  which  case,  we  cannot  consider  them  as  onr  friends: 
but  the  i>oet  says : 

*'  Your  defects  to  know- 
Make  uso  of  every  friend  and  every  foe." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  sa(Te<l  duties  o(  friendship,  though  often  a  painfnl  one. 
to  point  out  faults  to  a  l>eloved  friend ;  and  when  y4>u  have  an  associate 
whom  you  believe  t4>  be  y4)ur  friend,  though  not  afraid  to  sfieak  the  trutli. 
h<»wever  disagreeable  it  may  l>e  to  you  to  hear  it,  you  cannot  too  highly 
value  her  friendship. 
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BELLES. 

We  know  full  well  that  nothing  is  more  illusive  than  the  idea  of  the  great 
interest  which  the  world  takes  in  the  affairs  of  a  particular  individual,  and 
that  one,  a  young  girl,  with  merely  youth  and  youthful  attractions  to  recom- 
mend her  to  notice.  For  the  want  of  something  better  to  talk  about  in 
fashionable  circles,  the  appearance  of  a  new  candidate  for  admiration  may  be 
made  a  subject  of  conversation ;  but  will  she  receive  unqualified  praise  ?  If 
beautiful,  she  may  be  condemned  as  vain ;  If  graceftil,  as  affected  in  manners ; 
if  frank  and  ingenuous,  she  will  likely  be  called  imprudent ;  and  if  cautious, 
artful.  If,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  many,  she  talk  on  common-place  topics,  she 
may  pass  for  one  who  has  a  shallow  intellect ;  if  she  introduce  into  fashion- 
able circles,  literary  or  religious  subjects,  she  will  probably  be  shunned  as 
pedantic  or  bigoted.  If  she  should  have  admirers,  she  will  be  called  a  flirt ; 
if  she  should  have  none,  she  will  be  pitied  for  her  supposed  disappointment 
and  mortification.  If  the  young  lady  who  has  anticipated  so  much  from  her 
introduction  into  the  world  of  fashion,  or  what  is  called  society,  possess 
sensibility  and  principle,  she  will  soon  perceive  that  there  is  a  competition 
going  on  there,  in  its  nature  calculated  to  chill  the  better  feelings  of  the 
soul ;  that  under  the  mask  of  affected  benevolence,  and  desire  of  promoting 
mutual  happiness  by  bringing  to  the  common  stock  pleasure  and  ei^joyment, 
are  concealed  frightftil  passions,  "  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncha- 
ritableness,"  from  which  we  daily  pray  to  be  delivered.  After  the  labor  of 
so  many  years,  such  great  expense  of  time  and  money  to  gain  accomplish- 
ments that  may  secure  triumph  and  admiration,  after  the  toil  and  anxiety  of 
preparing  the  person  for  the  public,  the  young  lady,  perhaps,  finds  herself 
receiving  far  less  attention  than  some  one  whom  she  regards  as  her  inferior ; 
innocent,  that  one  may  be,  of  any  intentional  wrong  to  her,  but  mortification 
will  naturally  give  rise  to  jealousy,  which  begets  hatred. 

Allowing,  however,  that  our  young  lady  is  decidedly  the  telle  of  a  short 
season  or  two,  that  she  has  had  a  triumphant  entree  into  the  highest  circle, 
is  regarded  as  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of  fashion,  can  we  sup- 
pose that  even  for  that  brief  period  she  is  happy  ?  If  she  possess  penetration, 
she  will  see  how  heartless  and  vain  are  the  homage  and  admiration  of  those 
who,  like  the  butterfly,  flit  from  flower  to  flower,  selfishly  seeking  pleasure 
and  amusement,  wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  effects  of  their  heartless  atten- 
tion upon  the  future  happiness  of  those  whom  they  may  choose  to  flatter. 
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For  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  world  of  fashion  and  folly,  are  8eM«>ui 
found  men  of  true  Hensibility  and  scrupulous  morals.  The  game  that  is  there 
going  on,  forbids  such  from  becoming  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of ''  high 
l\fe^'^  where  weak  principles  are  tested  by  the  artftil  and  designing,  where 
fortune  attracts,  and  where  modest  merit,  unaccompanied  by  wealth  or  s<ime 
prestige  wliich  is  an  equivalent  for  wealth,  can  find  no  place.  AVe  will  nup- 
pose  our  young  lady  has  become  quite  accustomed  to  fashionable  life :  she 
has  gained  her  place  among  its  votaries — but  what  has  she  not  lost !  Late 
hours,  imprudence  in  dress,  exposure  to  the  impure  atmosphere  ot  ga.<lights 
and  crowded  assemblies,  and  the  dmnties  of  luxurious  banquets,  at  length 
undermine  her  health.  The  freshness  of  youth  has  faded,  her  spirits  are  no 
longer  buoyant ;  she  has  grasped  the  thorn,  but  tlie  rose  has  withered.  And 
the  warmth  of  affection,  the  simplicity  of  heart  and  the  conscientiousness  of 
principle  which  were  seen  in  the  school -girl,  are  they,  too,  lost  ?  We  fear  so, 
and  yet  they  may  have  only  been  b]ighte<l ;  a  timely  e«cai>e  from  the  ways 
of  folly,  and  a  return  to  healthful  influences,  may  revive  the  affections,  and 
rouse  the  conscience. 

In  that  career,  so  deleterious  both  to  the  physical  and  moral  nature,  the 
aspirant  for  fashionable  distinction,  before  becoming  a  victim  to  the  world, 
may  be  early  arrested  by  the  voice  of  conscience  and  withdraw  herself  from 
evil  influences,  while  she  has  yet  the  power  of  regaining,  in  some  degree, 
what  she  has  lost; — ^before  she  shall  have  suffered  the  chagrin  of  being  con- 
sidered paeeee^  neglected  by  the  world  for  which  she  had  sacriflced  herself, 
now  pitiable  the  woman  of  the  world,  whose  seared  heart  and  vitiated  taste 
render  her  incapable  of  eiyoyments  wliich  spring  from  intellectual  pursuits, 
or  the  exercise  of  the  affections !  If  single,  she  will  be  forlorn  and  neglected ; 
if  .a  wife  and  mother,  how  much  U)  be  commiserated  are  those  who  are 
dependent  for  happiness  or  virtue  on  her  faithf^ilness  or  conscientiousness. 


MARION    HARLAND. 

PopuLABiTY  is  not  alwajs  a  test  of  worth  or  genius.  A  tale 
of  "  love  and  murder,"  that  sets  every  particular  hair  on  end, 
may  have  a  sounding  sale,  without  possessing  one  element  of 
true  greatness.  But  when  a  story  of  home  life,  like  ^'  Alone," 
or  "  Tlie  Hidden  Path,"  finds  the  spring  of  popular  favor,  we 
naturally  east  about  for  the  secret  of  its  power,  and  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  a  magnetic  current  from  the  heart  behind  the 
book. 

Marion  Harland  has  large  humanity.  Her  creations  are 
thoroughly  Imman ;  and  by  knowing  and  loving  the  human, 
she  has  no  difficulty  in  threading  her  way  into  human  hearts. 

Mary  Virginia  Terhune  is  a  native  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
whose  name  she  is  still  proud  to  bear.  Although  bom  in  the 
country,  the  greater  part  of  her  life  was  passed  at  Richmond. 
Her  father,  a  respected  merchant  of  that  city,  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Puritans ;  her  mother  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Virginia.  The  families  sacredly  cherish  the  names,  deeds, 
and  homesteads  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  our  author's  hearty  par- 
ticipation in  the  feelings  of  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
brandies,  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  her  freedom  from  all 
sectional  prejudices.  Her  liberality  of  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  vexed  question  of  the  day,  is  one  element  of  her  popular- 
ity as  a  writer. 

At  a  very  early  age,  tlie  dream  of  the  imaginative  child  was 
authorship ;  a  hope  that  steadily  grew  into  a  purpose,  which 
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was  followed  up  witli  an  energy  that  never  flagged.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  witliout  confiding  to  any  one  what  she  con- 
sidered a  daring  project,  she  contributed,  under  an  assamed 
name,  a  series  of  papers  to  a  weekly  city  journal.  The  notice 
which  these  sketches  attracted,  tlie  conjectures  as  to  their 
authorship,  and  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  them  by 
those  wliose  opinion  she  valued,  were  precious  encouragement 
to  the  youthful  writer.  From  that  time  her  pen  was  never  idle, 
though  a  large  proportion  of  its  productions  met  no  eye  except 
her  own.  Tales,  essays,  and  poems,  were  sent,  from  time  to 
time,  anonymously,  to  the  different  periodicals  of  the  day,  and, 
stimulated  anew  by  the  approval  of  lier  readers,  she  wrote  and 
studied  with  greater  assiduity.  It  is  well  to  mention  this,  as  a 
hint  to  young  and  ardent  aspirants  for  literary  honors,  who  are 
apt  to  attribute  to  natural  gifts  the  vigor  of  expression  and 
grace  of  style,  which  are  only  acquired  by  diligent  practice. 

A  fugitive  sketch,  written  by  our  author  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  entitled,  ''  Marrying  Through  Prudential  Motives," 
appeared  a  year  or  two  later  in  "  Gk)dey's  Lady's  Book,"  and 
had  a  somewhat  remarkable  career.  From  the  "  Lady's  Book  " 
it  was  copied  into  an  English  paper,  thence  transferred  to  a 
Parisian  journal,  re-translated  for  another  English  periodical, 
and  finally  coj>ied  in  America,  and  extensively  circulated  as  an 
English  story,  until  claimed  by  Mr.  Godey  as  one  of  his  pnbli- 
eations. 

In  1854,  assuming  the  name  of  Marion  Ilarland,  our  author 
sent  out  her  first  published  volume,  whose  success,  without  pro- 
fessional sponsors,  or  the  blast  of  professional  trumpets — sur- 
prised no  one  more  than  herself.  Long  after  the  first  appear- 
ance and  furore  of  *'  Alone,"  a  new  American  edition  went  to 
press,  regularly  every  few  weeks,  while  it  was  re-printed  with 
nearly  as  much  tclat  in  England,  translate<l  into  French,  and 
found  its  way  into  most  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe. 
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Two  years  later,  "  The  Hidden  Path  "  was  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  Derby  &  Jackson,  with  equal  success,  and  the  addi- 
tional honor  of  a  Leipsic  edition,  being  the  only  work  by  a 
female  writer  in  a  collection  of  "  Standard  American  Authors," 
printed  by  an  enterprising  house  in  that  city.  This  is,  unques- 
tionably, the  most  effective  book  which  Marion  Harland  has  yet 
given  to  the  world.  The  lines  of  character  are  fine  and  true, 
and  evince  a  deepening  insight.  In  Bella  Conway  and  Isabel 
Oakley — noble  women  of  distinct  types — ^the  shades  of  per- 
sonality are  admirably  disposed  for  contrast.  We  own  to  a 
wicked  enjoyment  of  the  analysis  and  demolition  of  Snowdon. 
It  is  done  deftly  and  thoroughly ;  we  have  no  tender  mercies 
for  the  benignant  face,  oily  tongue,  and  foul  heart  of  the 
Pharisee.  The  story  is,  perhaps,  a  little  overcharged  with 
prominent  personages,  confusing  somewhat  the  lines  of  the 
plot;  but  that  is  a  fault  of  fullness,  not  of  poverty.  The 
book  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  humanity,  and  its 
lessons  of  self-sacrifice  and  Christian  faith,  alone,  make  it  more 
than  wortliy  of  its  popularity. 

The  following  generous  notice  of  this  work,  from  the  pen  of 
one  *  who  judges  with  the  head  as  well  as  the  heart,  discerns, 
in  a  small  space,  its  best  elements : 

'^  Let  this  noble  production  (we  use  the  adjective  in  its  fullest  sense)  lie 
upon  tlie  table,  enliven  the  hearth,  be  the  household  companion  of  every 
true-hearted  Virginian.  Foster  this  gifted  daughter  of  the  South  with  the 
expanding  sunshine  of  appreciation,  the  refreshing  dews  of  praise — stimulate 
undeveloped  genius,  which  has  never  yet  *  penned  its  inspiration/  to  walk 
in  her  steps,  emulate  her  achievements,  and  share  her  honors — ^let  Virginia 
produce  a  few  more  such  writers,  and  the  cry  that  the  South  has  no  literature 
of  its  own  is  silenced  forever  1  The  *  Hidden  Path '  is  a  work  that  North 
or  South,  Ejist  or  West,  may  point  to  with  the  finger  of  honest  pride,  and 
say,  *■  our  daughter '  sends  this  message  to  the  world — pours  this  balm  into 
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wounded  hearts — traces   for   wavering,  erring  feet,  this  '  Hidden   Path,* 
which  leads  to  the  great  goal  of  eternal  peace." 

In  1856,  Marion  Harland  married  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Terhone, 
then  the  pastor  of  a  Virginia  church.  But  ainid  the  duties 
of  her  new  sphere,  the  pen  was  not  neglected. 

In  1857,  her  publishers  brought  out  *'  Moss  Side  "  her  third 
work.  Although  it  appeared  upon  the  very  eve  of  the  great 
commercial  panic  that  for  a  time  paralyzed  trade  of  every 
description,  its  success  was  as  marked  as  that  of  its  predeces- 
sors. 

As  a  magazine  writer,  Marion  Harland's  services  have  been 
solicited  with  eagerness  and  persistency.  Her  contributions  to 
"  Godey's  Lady's  Book  " — the  only  periodical  for  which  she 
has  written  regularly — would  fill  a  volume  nearly  as  large  as 
any  of  her  continuous  tales. 

In  1859,  lier  husband  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and 
removed  with  his  family  to  that  place.  Among  the  people 
of  his  new  charge,  the  Southern  wife  found  a  welcome  so 
warm,  and  hearts  so  congenial,  as  hardly  to  permit  a  sigh 
for  the  birth-place  and  tried  friendi  she  had  left  behind. 

Another  book  from  her  busy  pen  is  in  preparation,  and 
will  probably  appear  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year. 

We  have  seen  but  few  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  this 
writer,  but  remember  among  them  two  or  three  that  have  in 
them  the  ring  of  true  metal. 

It  is  said  that  a  more  complete  refutation  of  the  slanders 
generally  heaped  upon  ''  literary  domesticity  "  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  than  that  afforded  by  the  happy  home  of  our  author. 
United  to  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship,  sound  judgment,  and  tastes 
and  sympathies  kindred  with  lier  own,  she  invariably  appeals  to 
him  in  all  important  matters.  His  is  the  first  reading  and  only 
revision  of  her  MSS.,  before  they  are  given  into  the  hands  of 
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the  printer.  No  less  blessed  as  the  mother  of  two  interesting 
children,  her  lines  of  life  seem  to  have  fallen  in  sunniest  places. 
K  it  be  true  that  the  nightingale  sings  sweetest  with  the  thoni 
in  her  breast,  and  our  divinest  utterances  are  born  of  sorrows, 
Marion  Harland  may  not  yet  have  sounded  the  depths  of  her 
capacity. 

CAMP-MEETING  SCENE. 

"  Behold  Rocky  Mount!"  said  Arthur,  pointing  to  a  rising  ground,  tufted 
by  a  clump  of  oaks. 

"  Where  is  the  church  ?"  inquired  Ida.  "  I  can  distinguish  people  and 
horses,  but  no  house." 

"  After  we  get  there,  I  will  lend  you  my  pocket  microscope,"  responded 
Charley.  The  brown  walls  of  a  small  building,  in  the  centre  of  the  grove, 
were  visible,  as  the  road  wound  around  the  hill ;  but  its  dimensions  were 
as  great  a  puzzle  as  its  absence  would  have  been.     Carry  came  to  her  aid. 

**  They  preach  out  of  doors,  my  dear.'' 

"  Out  of  doors!"  this  was  a  charming  novelty. 

"  '  Tlie  groves  were  God's  first  temples,'  "  she  repeated  softly,  and  Lynn 
continued  the  noble  lines — 

•'  Ab,  why 
Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neglect 
God's  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore. 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 
That  our  frail  hands  have  raised  ?  " 

Charley  smiled  dubiously,  but  held  his  peace.  The  crowd  thickened  with 
their  advance.  Horses  were  tethered  in  solid  ranks  to  the  trees ;  children 
straying  frightfully  near  to  their  heels ;  wagons  and  carriages  almost  piled 
upon  each  other ;  and  men,  white  and  black,  stood  about  everywhere.  The 
driver  reined  up,  twenty  yards  from  the  arbor  erected  under  the  trees. 

''  Drive  up  nearer,  Tom !"  said  Carry. 

"  lie  cannot,"  replied  Arthur,  letting  down  the  steps.     "  Look!" 

There  was  a  quadruple  row  of  vehicles  on  three  sides  of  the  arbor,  the 
fourth  being,  at  considerable  pains,  left  open  for  passage.    Several  young 
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men  dashed  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  with  as  much  empressement  as  at  a 
ball,  and  thus  numerously  attended,  the  girls  picked  their  way  through  the 
throng  and  dust.  Xo  gentlemen  were,  as  yet,  in  their  seats,  and  our  party 
secured  a  vacant  bench  midway  to  the  pulpit. 

"Don't  sit  next  to  the  aisle,"  whispered  Arthur. 

"  Why  not?"  questioned  Ida,  removing  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  plank. 

"  Oh !  it  is  more  comfortable  here.  We  will  be  with  you  again  pre- 
sently." 

"  Tliat  is  not  all  the  reason,"  remarked  Carry,  when  he  was  gone.  **  This 
railing  protects  us  from  the  press  on  this  side ;  and  our  young  gentleman 
will  not  permit  any  one  to  occupy  the  stand  without,  but  themselves." 

"  Will  they  not  sit  down?" 

"  No,  indeed !  there  will  not  be  room.  Then  the  aisles  will  ]>e  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  and  our  dresses  be  liable  to  damage  from  lK>ot8  and 
tobacco  juice." 

"  Tobacco  juice!"  was  she  in  a  barbarous  country  !  As  Carry  predicted, 
their  three  attendants  worke<l  their  way,  between  the  wheels  and  the  people, 
to  where  they  sat.  Charley  crawled  under  the  rail,  and  planted  himself 
behind  them. 

*'  I  can  keep  my  position  until  some  pretty  girl  dislodges  me,"  said  he. 
"  The  denizens  of  these  parts  have  not  forgotten  how  to  stare." 

lie  might  well  say  so.  A  battery  of  eyes  was  levelled  upon  them,  wher- 
ever they  looked.  Tlie  tasteful  dress  and  elegant  appearance  ot  the  ladies, 
and  their  attractive  suite,  were  subjects  ot  special  importance  to  the  com- 
nmnity  at  large.  .Vltliough  eclipse<l  in  sliow  by  some  present,  theirs  was  a 
new  const elhit ion,  and  tlicy  nnist  support  observation  as  they  could.  They 
stooil  fire  bravely ;  Ma  was  most  accustomed  to  it.  and  she  found  so  much 
to  interest  and  divert  her,  that  she  became  unconscious  of  the  annoyance 
after  a  little. 

*'  Are  those  seats  reserved  for  distinguished  strangers  ?  have  we  not  a 
right  to  them?"  designating  a  tier  in  front  of  the  speaker's  stand. 

"  They  are  the  anxious  benches,''  retume<l  Charley. 

"Xonsonse!" 

"  So  I  think.  The  brethren  dissent  from  us.  I  am  not  quizzing.  That 
is  tlie  name." 

"  The  mourners — the  convicted  occupy  them,"  said  Carry. 

"  Are  they  here?"  inquired  Ida,  credulously.  It  was  preposterous  to  con- 
ceive such  a  pos«iibility  in  this  frivolous,  loud-talking  assembly. 
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*'  Xot  now ;"  answered  Charley.  **  But  when  they  crowd  on  the  steam, 
you  will  witness  scores." 

**  Fie,  Charley  I  it  is  wicked  to  speak  sol'' 

*'  I  am  just  as  pious  as  if  I  did  not,  Carry.  Til  wager  my  horse — and 
head  too — that  by  to-night,  Miss  Ida  will  agree  with  me,  that  these  religious 
frolics  are  more  hurtful  to  the  cause  they  are  intended  to  advance,  than  fifty 
such  harmless  affairs,  as  we  attended  on  Thursday  night." 

"  I  am  not  solemnized  yet,"  said  Ida. 

"  You  are  as  solemn  as  you  are  going  to  be.  You  may  be  excited,  or 
frightened  into  something  like  gravity.  Two,  three,  four  preachers !  That's 
what  I  call  a  waste  of  the  raw  material.  What  a  flutter  of  ribbons  and  fans ! 
The  congregation  reminds  me  of  a  clover  field,  with  the  butterflies  hovering 
over  its  gaily -colored,  bobbing  heads.  Handsome  ladies  by  dozens !  This 
county  is  famed  for  its  beauty,  and  but  one  tolerable-looking  man  in  its 
length  and  breadth  I" 

"  Why,  there  is  Mr.  Euston — what  fault  have  you  to  find  in  him?" 

**He  is  the  honorable  exception.  Whom  did  you  think  I  meant?"  smil- 
ing mischievously  at  Carry's  unguarded  query.  "Art,  here,  is  passable 
Modesty  prevents  my  saying  more,  as  we  are  daily  mistaken  for  each  other. 
The  nmsic  strikes  up  ; — rather  quavering ;  they  are  not  in  the  *  spirit '  yet 
They  never  get  to  the  *  understanding.'  I  must  decamp.  Those  fair  ones 
are  too  bashful  to  look  this  way,  while  I  am  here." 

II 0  was  on  the  outside  of  the  rail,  sedate  and  deacon-like,  in  a  minute. 
Unsuited  as  his  remarks  were  to  the  time  and  place,  they  were  less  objec- 
tionable than  the  whispers  of  the  ladies  who  dispossessed  him ; — critiques 
upon  Susan's  beaux  and  Joseph's  sweethearts ;  upon  faces,  dress  and  deport- 
ment ;  a  quantity  of  reprobation,  and  very  sparse  praises. 

The  preacher  was  an  unremarkable  man,  who  delivered,  in  a  sing-song 
tone,  an  unremarkable  discourse ;  opposing  no  impediment  to  the  sociability 
of  the  aforementioned  damsels,  except  that  they  lowered  their  shrill  staccato 
to  a  piano.  The  gentlemen  whispered  behind  their  hats,  notched  switches, 
and  whittled  sticks.  The  hearers  from  Poplar-grove,  albeit  they  were  gay, 
youthful,  and  non-professors,  were  the  most  decorous  auditors  in  their  part 
of  the  congregation.  Another  minister  arose ;  a  man  not  yet  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  his  form  stooped,  as  beneath  the  weight  of  sixty  winters.  The  crowd 
stilled  instantly.  lie  loaned,  as  for  support,  upon  the  primitive  desk ;  his 
attenuated  hands  clasped,  his  eyes  moving  slowly  in  their  cavernous  recesses 
over  the  vast  assemblage.     "  And  what  come  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for 
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to  see  ?"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  preternatural  sweetness  and  strength.  "  Aye! 
ye  are  come  as  to  a  holiday  pageant,  bedecked  in  tinsel  and  costly  raiment.  I 
see  before  me  the  pride  of  beauty  and  youth  ;  the  middle-aged,  in  the  strength 
of  manliness  and  honor,  the  hoary  hairs  and  decrepit  limbs  of  age; — all 
trampling — hustling  each  other  in  your  haste — in  one  beaten  road — the  way 
to  deatli  and  judgment!  Oh  !  fools  and  blind  I  slow-wonns,  battening  upon 
the  damps  and  filth  of  this  vile  earth !  hugging  your  muck  rakes  while  the 
glorious  One  proffers  you  the  crown  of  Life !"  The  bent  figure  straightened ; 
the  thin  hands  were  endowed  with  a  language  of  power,  as  they  pointed,  and 
shook,  and  glance^l  through  the  air.  Ilis  clarion  tones  thrilled  npon  every 
ear,  their  alarms  and  threateninga  and  denunciations ;  in  crashing  peals,  the 
awful  names  of  the  Most  High,  and  His  condemnations  of  the  wicked, 
descended  among  the  throng ;  and  those  fearful  eyes  were  fiery  and  wrath- 
ful. At  the  climax  he  stopped ;  with  arms  still  upraised,  and  the  words 
of  woe  and  doom  yet  upon  his  lips,  lie  sank  upon  the  arm  of  a  brother 
beside  him,  and  was  led  to  his  seat,  ghastly  as  a  corpse,  and  nearly  as  help- 
less. 

A  female  voice  began  a  hymn. 

•'  This  is  the  field,  the  world  below, — 
Where  wheat  and  tares  together  grow ; 
Jesus,  ere  long,  will  weed  the  crop, 
And  pluck  the  tares  in  anger  up." 

The  hills,  for  miles  around,  reverberated  the  bursting  chorus, 

'*  For  soon  the  reaping  time  will  come, 
And  angels  shout  the  harvest  home !" 

The  ministers  came  down  from  the  stand,  and  distributed  themselves 
among  the  people  ,  bowed  heads  and  shaking  forms  marking  their  path  ;  a 
woman  from  the  most  remote  (|uarter  of  the  throng,  rushed  up  to  the 
mounier's  seats,  and  flung  herself  upon  her  knees  with  a  piercing  cry ; 
another  and  another;  some  weeping  aloud  ;  some  in  tearless  distress;  num- 
bers knelt  where  they  had  sat ;  and  louder  and  louder,  like  the  final  trump, 
and  the  shout  of  the  resurrection  morn,  arose  the  surge  of  song — 

"  For  soon  the  reaping-time  will  come. 
And  angels  shout  the  harvest  home  !" 
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Carry  trembled  and  shrank ;  and  Ida's  firmer  nerves  were  quivering.  A 
lull  in  the  stonn,  and  a  man  knelt  in  the  aisle,  to  implore  "  mercj  and  pardon 
for  a  dying  sinner,  who  would  not  try  to  avert  the  wrath  to  come." 

Sonorous  accents  went  on  with  his  weeping  petition ;  praying  for  "  the 
hardened,  thoughtless  transgressors — those  who  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
this  matter ;  who  stood  afar  off,  despising  and  reckless."  Again  rolled  out  a 
chorus ;  speaking  now  of  joyful  assurance — 

"  Jesus  my  all  to  heaven  has  gone — 

(When  we  get  to  heaven  we  will  part  no  more,) 
He  whom  I  fix  my  hopes  upon — 

When  we  get  to  heaven  we  will  part  no  more. 
Oh !  Fare-you«well !  oh !  fare-you-well ! 
When  we  get  to  heaven  wc  will  part  no  more, 
Oh!  Fare-you-weUI" 

Ida's  eyes  brimmed,  and  Carry  sobbed  with  over-wrought  feeling. 
Arthur  bent  over  the  railing  and  spoke  to  the  latter.  He  looked  troubled, 
but  for  her :  Lynn  stood  against  one  of  the  pillars  which  supported  the  roof; 
arms  crossed,  and  a  redder  mantling  of  his  dark  cheek ;  Charley  was  cool 
and  grave,  taking  in  the  scene  in  all  its  parts,  with  no  sympathy  with  any 
of  the  phases  of  emotion.  The  tumult  increased ;  shouted  thanksgivings, 
and  wnils  of  despair ;  singing  and  praying  and  exhorting,  clashing  in  wild 
confusion. 

"  You  had  best  not  stay  here,"  said  Arthur  to  Carry,  whose  struggles  for 
composure  he  could  not  bear  to  see. 

''  Suffer  me  to  pass,  Dr.  Dana ;"  and  a  venerable  minister  stooped  toward 
the  weeping  girl.  "  My  daughter,  why  do  you  remain  here,  so  far  from 
those  who  can  do  you  good  ?  You  are  distressed  on  account  of  sin ;  are  you 
ashamed  to  have  it  known  ?  Do  you  not  desire  the  prayer  of  Christians?  I 
will  not  affirm  that  you  cannot  be  saved  anywhere ;  *  the  ann  of  the  Lord  is 
not  shortened,'  but  I  do  warn  you,  that  if  you  hang  back  in  pride  or  stub- 
bornness, you  will  be  lost ;  and  these  only  can  detain  you  after  what  you 
have  heard.  Arise,  and  join  that  company  of  weeping  mourners ;  it  may 
not  be  loo  late." 

Carry  shook  her  head. 

''  Then  kneel  where  you  are,  and  I  will  pray  for  you.'' 

She  dried  her  tears. 
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'*  Why  should  I  kneel,  Mr.  Manly  ?  I  do  not  experience  any  sorrow  for 
sin." 

"My  child  I" 

"  My  tears  are  not  those  of  penitence ;  I  do  not  weep  for  my  sinftilneM ; 
I  can  neither  think  nor  feel  in  this  confusion." 

The  good  man  was  fairly  stumbled  by  this  avowal. 

*'  Have  you  no  interest  in  this  subject  ?" 

"'  Not  more  than  usual,  sir.  My  agitation  proceeded  from  animal  excite- 
ment." 

''  I  am  fearful  it  is  the  same  in  a  migority  of  instances,  Mr.  Manly,"  said 
Arthur,  respectfully. 

**  You  may  perceive  your  error  one  day,  my  son ;  let  me  entreat  you  to 
consider  this  matter  as  binding  upon  your  eternal  welfare,  and  caution  you  not 
to  lay  a  feather  in  the  way  of  those  who  may  be  seeking  their  salvation." 

Arthur  bowed  silently ;  and  the  minister  passed  on. 

Dr.  Carlton  retired  early  that  evening,  with  a  headache.  Mrs.  Dana  was 
getting  the  children  to  sleep ;  the  young  {>eople  had  the  parlor  to  themselves. 
Charley  was  at  the  piano,  fingering  over  sacred  airs ;  psalm  tones,  song  by 
the  Covenanters,  in  their  craggy  temples,  or  murmuring  to  an  imprompto 
accompaniment,  a  chant  or  doxology.  ^Vll  at  once  he  struck  the  chords 
boldly,  and  added  the  full  powers  of  the  instrument  to  his  voice,  in  the  fine 
old  melody  of  ''  Brattle  Street."  Lynn  ceased  his  walk  through  the  room, 
and  united  his  rich  bass  at  the  second  line ;  Arthur,  a  tenor ;  Carry  and  Ida 
were  happy  to  be  pennitted  to  listen. 

"Tliere!"  said  Chariey,  '*  there  is  more  religion  in  that  hymn  than 
in  all  the  fustian  we  have  heard  to-day ;  sermons,  prayers,  and  exhor- 
tations. Humbug  in  worldly  concerns  is  despicable;  in  the  church  it  is 
unbearable." 

*'  Consider,  Charley,  that  hundreds  of  j)ious  people  believe  in  the  prac- 
tices you  condemn.  Some  of  the  best  Christians  1  know  were  converted  at 
these  noisy  revivals,*'  said  Carry. 

*'  It  would  be  mira<'ulous  if  there  were  not  a  grain  or  two  of  wheat  in 
this  pile  of  chatf.  1  never  attend  one  that  I  am  not  the  worse  for  it.  It  is  a 
regular  annealing  furnace  ;  when  the  heat  subsides  you  can  neither  soften  nor 
bend  the  heart  again — the  iron  is  steel.     What  does  Miss  Ida  say?" 

"  That  sin  is  no  more  hateful,  or  religion  more  alluring,  for  this  8abbath*8 
lessons ;  still  I  aoijuiesce  in  Carry's  belief,  that  although  mistaken  in  their 
zeal,  these  seeming  fanatics  are  sincere." 
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'*  You  applaud  enthusiasm  upon  other  subjects,  why  not  in  religion  ?" 
asked  Lynn ;  '^  if  anything,  it  is  everything.  If  I  could  believe  that,  when 
the  stormy  sea  of  life  is  passed,  heaven — an  eternal  noon-tide  of  love  and 
blessedness  would  be  mine — a  lifetime  would  be  too  short,  mortal  language 
too  feeble  to  exj>ress  my  transport.  There  is  a  void  in  the  soul  which  naught 
but  this  can  satisfy.  Life  is  fresh  to  us  now ;  but  from  the  time  of  Solomon 
to  the  present^  the  worldling  has  nauseated  at  the  polluted  spring,  saying 
*For  all  his  days  are  sorrow,  and  his  travail  grief;  yea,  his  heart  taketh  not 
rest  in  the  night.^  I  envy,  not  carp  at  the  joys  of  those  whoso  faith,  pierc- 
ing through  the  fogs  of  this  lower  earth,  reads  the  sure  promise — *  It  is  your 
Fatlier's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.'  " 

"  You  do  homage  to  the  beauty  of  the  Faith,  by  whomsoever  professed. 
I  note  its  practical  effects ;  judge  of  its  genuineness  by  its  workings.  For 
exami)le,  the  Old  Ilarry  awoke  mightily  within  me,  in  intermissions,  to  see 
Dick  Rogers  preaching  to  Carry,  threatening  her  with  perdition — she,  who 
never  in  her  life  committed  a  tenth  of  the  sin  he  is  guilty  of  every  day. 
He  has  been  drunk  three  times  in  the  last  month ;  he  is  a  walking  dem^ ohn ; 
his  hyi)ocrisy  a  shame  to  his  grey  hairs.  And  James  Mather — ^he  would  sell 
his  soul  for  a  fourpence,  and  call  it  clear  gain.  Sooner  than  lose  a  crop,  he 
forces  his  negroes  to  work  on  Sunday^-can't  trust  the  God  of  harvest,  even 
upon  His  own  day.  The  poor  hands  are  driven  on  week-days  as  no  decent 
man  would  do  a  mule ;  he  let  his  widowed  sister  go  to  the  poorhoose,  and 
offered  to  lend  John  five  thousand  dollars,  the  next  week,  at  eight  per  cent. 
I  have  known  him  ever  since  I  was  a  shaver,  and  never  had  a  word  from 
him  upon  the  *one  thing  needful,'  except  at  church.  And  he  was  in  the 
altar,  this  morning,  shouting  as  though  the  Lord  were  deaf  I" 

*^ Charley!  Charley!'' 

''  Facts  are  obstinate  things.  Carry.  Next  to  being  hypocritical  our- 
selves, is  winking  at  it  in  others.  The  church  keeps  these  men  in  her  bosom ; 
she  must  not  complain,  if  she  shares  in  the  odium  they  merit.  They  are 
emphatically  sounding  brass." 

"  Let  them  grow  together  until  the  harvest,"  said  Arthur.  "It  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  truth  of  Religion,  that  there  are  careful  counterfeits." 

**  I  do  not  impeach  the  Hruth  of  religion.'  You  need  not  speak  so 
reproachfully,  Arthur.  I  believe  in  the  Christianity  of  the  Scriptures, 
What  I  assail,  is  intermittent  piety  ;  springs,  whose  channels  are  dusty,  save 
at  particular  seasons;  camp-meetings  and  the  like;  men,  who  furbish  up 
their  religion,  along  with  their  go-to-meeting  boots,  and  wear  it  no  longer. 
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Their  brethren  despise  them  as  I  do ;  but  their  mouths  are  shot,  lest  the; 
^  bring  disgrace  upon  their  profession/  It  can  have  no  fouler  disgrace  than 
their  lives  afford.  I  si>eak  what  others  conceal ;  when  one  of  these  whited 
sepulchres  litis  his  Bible  to  break  my  head,  for  a  graceless  reprobate,  I  pelt 
him  with  pebbles  from  the  clear  brook.  Look  at  old  Thistleton !  a  mongrel, 
porcupine  and  bull-dog,  pricking  and  snarling  from  morning  till  night.  A 
Christian  is  a  gentleman;  he  is  a  surly  growler.  Half  of  the  church  hate, 
the  other  half  dread  him  ;  yet  he  sits  on  Sabbaths,  in  the  high  places  of  the 
synagogues,  leads  j)rayer-meetings,  and  weeps  over  sinners — sanctified 
M)rother  Thistleton  I'  lie  thunders  the  law  at  me;  and  I  knock  him  down 
with  a  stout  stick,  St.  John  cut*  ready  to  my  hand ;  *  If  a  man  say,  I  love 
God,  and  hate  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar  T  I  hush  up  Rogers,  with — *No 
drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdimi;*  and  Mather,  with,  ^  Y<m  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon.'  They  say  I  am  a  scotfer ;  I  don't  care.  Now,"  con- 
tinued this  contrary  being,  passing  into  a  tone  of  reverent  feeling,  "  there  is 
my  kind  guardian.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  shouted,  or  made  a  public 
address  in  his  life.  lie  live«  his  religion  :  a  child  can  perceive  that  the  Bible 
is  a  *  lamp  to  his  feet ;'  a  pillar  of  cltKid  in  prosperity ;  a  sun  in  adversity.  1 
saw  it  when  a  boy,  and  it  did  me  more  giK>d  than  the  preached  sermons  I 
have  listene<l  to  since.  He  called  me  into  his  study  the  night  Wfore  I  left 
home,  and  gave  me  a  (•oj>y  of  '  the  Book.'  'Charley,  my  son,'  said  he,  'yoo 
are  venturing  ui>on  untried  seas;  here  is  the  Chart,  to  which  I  have  tmsted 
for  twenty  years ;  and  have  never  been  led  by  it  np(m  a  quicksand.  IxK>k 
to  it,  my  boy!'  I  have  read  it,  more  because  he  asked  it,  than  for  its 
intrinsic  value  :  that  is  my  failing,  not  his.  I  have  waded  through  sloughs 
of  theories  and  objection^  but  hold  to  it  still.  Esi>e<*ially  when  I  am  here, 
and  kneel  in  my  old  place  at  the  family  altar,  hear  the  solemn  tones  that 
quieted  my  boyisli  gaiety  ;  when  1  witness  his  irreproachable,  useful  life, 
I  say,  'His  chart  is  true;  would  I  were  guided  by  it!'  No— no— Art.!  I 
may  be  careless  and  sinful ;   I  am  no  skeptic.'' 

"A  skeptic!''  exclaimed  Lynn.  '^  There  never  wjis  one  !  Voltaire  was 
a  tiend  incarnate  ;  a  devil,  who  'believed  and  tremble<l.'  in  spite  of  his  hardi- 
IkmhI  ;  Paine,  a  brute,  who,  inconvenienced  by  a  soul,  would  not  sink  as  low 
as  his  passions  commanded,  tried  to  show  that  he  ha<i  none,  as  the  easiest 
methoil  of  disembarrassing  himself.  That  one  of  Go<rs  creatures,  who  can 
look  up  to  the  glories  of  a  nijrht  like  this,  or  see  the  sun  rise  to-morrow 
TMorning,  and  peep,  in  his  insect  voice,  a  denial  of  Him  who  made  the  world, 
is  demon  or  beast ;  often   both.     '  Call  no  man  happy  till  he  dies.'     Atheista 
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have  gone  to  the  stake  for  their  opinions ;  but  physical  courage  or  the  heat 
of  fanaticism,  not  the  belief,  sustained  them.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  the 
infidel,  who  died  in  his  bed, 

'  As  one  she  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.^'* 

'*  It  is  a  mystery  that  one  can  die  tranquilly,'*  said  Carry. 

*'  I  have  stood  by  many  peaceful  death- beds,"  returned  Arthur.  **  I 
never  wish  so  ardently  for  an  interest  in  the  Redemption,  as  when  I  watch 
the  departure  of  a  saint.  One  verse  is  in  my  mind  for  days  afterward.  I 
repeat  it  aloud  as  I  ride  alone ;  and  it  lingers  in  my  last  waking  thought  at 
night : 

*  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are ; 
While  on  his  breast,  I  lean  my  head, 
And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there/  ^ 

''  And  why  do  you  not  encourage  these  feelings  f  asked  Charley,  bluntly. 
*'  I  call  that  conviction ;  a  diflferent  thing  from  the  burly  of  this  morning. 
You  want  to  bo  a  Christian ;  so  do  I  sometimes ;  but  you  are  a  more  hopeful 
subject.'" 

*'  I  am  by  no  means  certain  of  that.  You  would  never  abide  with  the 
half-decided,  so  long  as  I  have  done.  You  are  one  of  the  *  violent,'  who 
would  take  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  by  force." 

'*  How  strange !"  said  Charley,  thoughtfully. 

*'  What  is  strange  ?"  inquired  his  brother. 

"  Here  are  five  of  us,  as  well-assured  of  the  verity  of  Christianity,  and 
God's  revealed  Word,  as  of  our  own  existence ;  the  ladies,  practising  every 
Christian  virtue ;  Lynn,  prepared  to  break  a  lance  with  infidelity  in  any 
shape ;  you,  like  Agrippa,  almost  persuaded ;  and  I,  stripping  off  the  bor- 
rowed plumage  of  those  who  hav«  a  name  to  live ;  yet  we  will  be  content  to 
close  our  eyes  in  sleep,  uncertain  of  reopening  tbem  in  life ;  unfit  for  Death 
and  Eternity!" 

He  turned  again  to  the  piano ;  Artliur  quitted  the  room ;  Lynn  gazed 
out  of  the  window,  with  working  features ;  Carry  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand:  Ida  felt  a  cold  awe  creeping  over  her.  *  Death  and  Eternity!' had 
she  heard  the  words  before  ?  how  out  of  place  in  the  bright,  warm  life  they 
were  leading !     Here  were  true  friendships,  tried  and  strengthened  by  years ; 
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young  love,  joying  in  his  flowery  coarse ;  refined  and  congenial  spirita ;  the 
luxuries  of  wealth  and  taste ;  how  anwelcome  the  hand  that  lifted  the  drapery 
which  enveloped  the  skeleton!  ^  Death  and  Eternity  !^  The  spell  was  apon 
the  scented  air ;  the  moon  threw  shadows  ui)on  the  grass,  as  of  newly  heaped 
graves ;  and  the  vibrating  chords  spoke  but  of  the  awful  theme  I 

MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN. 

She  was  writing  on  this  afternoon.  The  window  overlooked  the  ocean 
— purpled  and  gilded  in  long,  slow-moving  lines  by  the  sunset,  and  dotted 
with  white  sails.  The  wind  hud  breathed  sluggishly  ali  day,  but  as  the 
'' glowing  axle''  touched  the  water,  a  sudden  breeze  shivered  the  broad 
beams  drifting  upon  the  ridges  of  the  waves,  into  bright-hued  pencils,  and 
sent  the  idle  craft  rocking  through  the  brilliant  confusion. 

Isabel  closed  the  desk.  Her  smiles,  so  frequent  when  there  were  those 
by  who  prized  their  light,  never  visited  eye  or  lip  in  solitude.  She  ha«l 
written  earnestly — thought  and  feeling  succeeding  each  other  u]>on  her  coon- 
tenance;  but  the  sportive  grace  with  which  she  had  worn  her  priestess* 
mantle,  was  no  more.  Wrapping  it  carefully  over  her  heart,  she  wrought 
diligently — not  joyfully.  She  maintained  a  stern  guard  over  herself,  lest  one 
drop  of  the  wormwood  of  her  cup  should  ooze  into  those  she  brimmed  and 
wreathed  with  garlands  for  others.  She  was  not  a  sinless  creation,  imper- 
vious to  pers«)nal  woes.  The  mortal  rebelled  at  the  blight  of  its  best  hopes : 
the  woman  wept  over  the  sadly-vacant  pedestal  in  her  heart  of  hearts.  We 
have  seen  in  a  nature  as  noble  as  Bella's,  one  love  destroy  every  trace  of  a 
former ;  and  this,  by  a  merciful  provision  of  Providence,  is  a  general  law  o! 
foiled  or  mistaken  affections;  but  Isabella  could  not  look  forward  to  a  similar 
consolation.  Her  attachment  to  Frank  Lyle  had  incor|)orated  itself  with  her 
character  and  being — a  love  as  innocent  and  beautiful  as  an  angel's;  not  con- 
cealed— because  slie  saw  not  shame,  but  honor  in  it.  She  had  never  said — 
*'The  end — what  shall  it  be?"  As  they  had  always  loved  one  another  more 
than  all  the  world  beside,  they  must  continue  the  same  through  time  and  in 
eternity.  A  less  refined  or  more  prudent  woman  would  have  analyzed  this 
feeling,  and  extirpated  it  before  it  had  grown  beyond  her  contnd — Isabel  had 
rested,  without  (question  or  fear,  in  the  conviction  that  she  was  as  dear  to 
him  as  he  wa*i  to  her.  She  knew  him  for  her  soul-mate ;  the  man's  duller 
instinct  erred.  Upon  her  had  come  the  penalty  of  his  mistake,  and  she  bore 
it  in  silent  tortitu<le.     She  did  not  delude  herself  with  false  philosophy — 
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nnfoonded  hopes.  She  knew  that  at  the  close  of  life — come  when  it  might 
— the  desorteil  chamber  of  to-day  would  be  as  empty  as  now ;  that  upon  the 
walls,  the  frescoes  his  hand  had  painted,  would  glow  as  freshly — yet  the 
world  was  not  a  desert.  Looking  to  God  for  "  strength  to  live,"  she  threw 
herself,  heart  and  mind,  into  the  work  of  increasing  the  happiness  and  allevi- 
ating the  woes  of  her  kind.  Her  gift  remained — spumed  no  longer  that  it 
had  been  fatal  to  her  most  cherished  joys,  but  valued  and  cultivated  as  her 
comforter.  Her  writings  gave  no  evidence  of  her  changed  life.  She  sang 
still — "  There  is  hope,  and  peace,  and  blessedness  in  store  for  you  " — and 
muffled  the  plaintive  echo,  wailed  up  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  w^oman's 
heart — *'  but  not  for  me!''  She  had  no  cause  to  waver  in  her  trust  in  the 
truth  and  goodness  of  her  brethren ;  and  every  page  and  line  inculcated  the 
enlarged  charity,  learned  while  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Him,  **  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake ;"  and  oh  I  lesson  fraught  with  reproof  to  thee,  murmuring 
misanthrope !  who  suffered  as  never  man  suffered. 

Tlie  world  cried,  ** Happy  and  fortunate!"  the  hypercritics  and  jealots 
composing  the  minority,  "  only  hoped  her  prosperity  might  endure."  Even 
the  sharp-sighted  and  knowing  ones,  who  make  an  author's  published  works 
the  data  from  which  they  compute  the  trials  and  events  of  his  personal  his- 
tory— who  will  have  it,  that  this  actual  and  private  experience  is  the  inkhorn 
which  feeds  the  morbid  curiosity  of  their  narrow,  credulous  minds;  who  find 
no  warrant  within  themselves  for  believing  that  one  can  estimate  the  depth 
and  fulhiess  of  human  love,  by  sounding  the  yet  untroubled  pool  of  his  own 
capacity  for  affection — that  a  nicely -strung  and  sympathetic  instrument  may 
yield  up  strains  of  melting  woe,  if  the  sigh  of  another's  sorrow  is  wafted 
across  its  chords — even  they — the  spiders  among  readers — surmised  erro- 
neously respecting  the  minstrel,  upon  whose  harp-strings  neither  dust  nor 
rust  ever  accumulated.  They  were  as  ignorant  as  the  printer,  who  grumbled 
at  a  blur  in  the  middle  of  a  racy  paragraph.  What  was  it  to  him  that  a  tear 
had  fallen  there  ? 

The  eagle  was  the  eagle  yet,  although  her  wing  might  flag  wearily  ere 
the  eyrie  was  gained.  Such  a  season  was  the  present.  The  blended  beauties 
of  sky  and  ocean  saddened,  instead  of  diverting  her  thoughts.  Year  after 
year,  Fnmk  had  viewed  the  scene  with  her ;  this  summer  his  place  was  else- 
where. She  imagined  them  both — himself  and  Alma — she,  indescribably 
lovely  in  her  childish  glee  at  having  him  near  her,  hanging  on  his  arm. 
gazing  into  eyes,  full  and  radiant  with  the  most  ardent  love  of  his  soul- 
love  she  could  only  measure  by  hers,  which  was  bestowed   upon  every 
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^--^•iKr    jpi    :i    nitirr  ^iU2u    itiunciiiMv     And  swift  upn»de  the  fue  moA 
i!;ni*^       -lati  -  •  •ii«:iiirut:m — ':m  ^diunoca  that  oftepeat  drives  the  hannted 

NEMESIS. 

"^    '?^  -cviit:   *.*«>    iito.   iver  which  tho  je-^ting  criticism  had  beg^nn  ;  a 

.>...«..     .    ::«.      *.-^tv    ■!   '..ii*K'ii->urv:.  thtf  :iun*s  |M)rtniit  hanging  against  the 

'.-w    •.%.  -i.**-.    i^oiU-i:    iJvv  All  -'M  r\'tdinor  of  the  castle,  entered  from 

.1  >^.v.       1-.     i%»-   ;'  i    r»'>«<.i  -o  the  fn»nt  ot' the  plat funu,  when  a  fiery  flake 

-»  .      .%  ...  :;•»  ,1    ...^  K»u2     ,i:K»t:KT  iin«l  aiioiherl  and  a  second  actor,  the 

wv       ••■'         ''5^   :u!iii»  >iii»*.  -'i-^ht**!  torwanl  and  tosseil  his  anns  in  fren- 

^^,  .x^     .  wi-  I-    »  »tr«I   vie  ^tHfeCalor*.      Simultani.HUisly  with  his  appear- 

^x\.    %  «j-    \*k.»*   r*  ill    'vliiiMi  ::ie    iirfain.  t!;e  ^tartHng  cry  of"  Firel" 

-^     .■«  *..   ^»-M.   fc>  'iiv  -lutii.  lutxl  liierv  was  a  movement  in  the  direction 

•  cv.   ^^.  "t        '  'iviv   •»  u*  iiau»{t.'r '"   Hh.uiUHi  a  ^tnmg  voice  above  the 
:>,s.      .^1.    ■  \  •  .;*•!;:«;•■    im  ilan»fvr"*  wa^  caught  up  and  repeated  by 

\^  -v^  •  V     ...iKAi    M  'IK-  .{uarrtT  !*n»ni  which  the  first  voice  came,  and 

>f  .     ^.*  .N>     V    -.v  UM.,  '.\w  >|»\'uker.  H  lin  continui'il  to  v<H'iferate  the  assurance 

.  Nv!.*."      .  '.   ».    «.*  ^i»'iv.  .'»^i  o|i|h»>ite  to  herself,  Malcolm  Argyle,  his  eye»( 

^,..  N     Nxv.    ,.'v ..  'Ik   .  uriain  v%!>ich   had  fallen  at  the  alarm.     In  another 

,^^. .      ^     '.„;    .^v*  ipiirtU'il  liiiiisi'lf  over  the  low  parapet  of  the  Intxes  into 

V     ...  ...V     *-  .   »!i^i»M' Mrvrtiii  "fli^rlir  ihished  through  the  painted  screen, 

.^^  '•»:*     ■  'ikU'j:  "Ut  :igMiii,  cchiH^l  now  by  groans  and  shrieks,  that 

•^     .„,»      c.ii  N^hhh   M.'i/.ed    ujHm  every  S4>ul   at  the  certainty  of  the 

\»..^  •      • .».    iH^iud  throiiu'h  the  cn»wd  in  tho  pit — all  besides  himself 
.   ^     ,        ,     i.^.;     .i:i«l    MiiKMl   a  pillar   into  the  l>ox  where  stood  the 
^^  ■_  ^   .      x...:»v*!.  >ci  ^*illiiig  to  lisfteii  to  rea^ui — while  Mr.  Wickham 
^    ^    ,  ^,      •„.     K    s-^t  K-Iiaiuv  of  safety  lay  in  prcsen<e  of  mind,  and  a  steady 
.v^.v--»  :»»rt.il*d  the  h»hhy. 
■v  >,i.il   M.iicoliii,   imiKTatively.     **  Lower  the  ladies,   and  then 

,,  .x^ ,   ui»»  -he  jui  *     Wc  <'an  reach  the  <»uter  d(Mir  before  the  crowd 
X  ...».:-.   'akIvn  u  up*     Now:  note  r 
xy     t..     ;vmI  •*:    K:iUKTinc*s  arm.  and  she  felt,  in  his  inm  grasp,  how 
.  .    I u>  ^vu.M.'  v»l  I  lie  I  r  |K'ril. 
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**  I  think,  sir  " — began  Mr.  Wickham. 

^'  It  is  no  time  to  think!  /have  thought!^'  said  Maloolm,  v^enieDtly. 
"  Katherine,  will  you  let  me  " 

A  wilder  cry  of  horror,  as  the  forked  tongues  of  flame,  with  lightDing 
velocity,  ran  along  the  ceiling,  curled  and  spouted  and  wrapped  themselves 
over  the  light  boards  that  panelled  the  front  of  the  boxes. 

'*  There  is  but  one  way,  now,'^  and  throwing  his  arm  about  Katherine's 
waist,  Malcolm  plunged  into  the  living  current  that  surged  impetuously  into 
the  narrow,  tortuous  stairs  and  lobbies.  Lieutenant  Calvert  caught  up  the 
fainting  form  of  his  betrothed,  and  followed ;  while  the  two  elderly  gentle- 
men, breast  to  breast,  fought  bravely  to  win  a  path  from  death.  Still,  press- 
ing as  they  thought  the  emergency,  they  miscalculated  the  swiftness  of  the 
triumphant  element.  The  piercing  shrieks  of  the  helpless  creatures,  who 
were  in  the  hindmost  ranks,  testified  that  they  were  already  in  its  scorching 
embrace,  when  the  dazzling,  furious  glare  grew  suddenly  dull,  and  a  colunm 
of  pitchy  smoke  rolled  along  the  roof,  filled  the  dome,  and,  extinguishing 
every  light  in  its  downward  swoop — fell  a  black-winged  Death,  upon  the 
struggling  mass  of  human  beings.  Screams  and  moans  were  stifled — stilled ! 
All  that  was  left  of  vital  fire  within  the  inner  walls,  went  out  in  one 
agonized  respiration  as  the  victims  entered  into  the  poisonous  cloud — ^hot, 
reeking  with  oily  vapors — as  it  were  a  breath  from  Gehenna  itself. 

In  the  lobbies  and  upon  the  staircase,  the  frantic  struggles  for  life  went 
on  in  utter  darkness.  Behind,  the  roaring,  surging  flame — before  them  an 
impenetrable  waU,  and  a  staircase,  piled  high  and  higher  with  the  bodies  of 
living  and  dead!  Over  these  rushed  on  the  tramj^ing,  wrestling  crowd. 
Strong  men  climbed  upon  the  shoulders  and  walked  upon  the  heads  of  the 
compacted  throng  that  still  kept  their  feet ;  women  were  crushed  to  death  in 
the  press;  children  trodden  to  pieces.  Still,  the  ties  of  Nature  were  mighty. 
Husbands  upbore  wives  with  superhuman  strength;  mothers  held  their 
offspring  so  tightly  enclasped,  that  the  tremendous  force  of  the  outward  tide 
could  not  tear  them  away ;  and  fathers,  with  arms  of  stone  and  thews  of 
steel,  lifted  their  sons  above  the  pressure  of  shoulders  and  heads. 

Katherinc  had  spoken  but  once  in  the  dreadful  transit : 

**  My  father!" 

"Is  an  able-bodied  man — you  a  feeble  woman!" 

He  had  no  more  breath  to  spare,  even  to  console  her.  When  the  doud  of 
smoke  fell,  they  were  still  some  paces  from  the  staircase,  and  at  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  noisome  vapor,  Malcolm  felt  his  stout  heart  give  way.     Oasting 
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his  eyes  up  in  the  darkness,  he  descried  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  skj  throng 
a  window.  Summoning  all  the  muscular  energy  that  remained  to  him,  be 
threw  himself  against  the  lower  sash.  It  fell  outward,  and  the  pure  air  of 
heaven  pouring  in  through  the  opening,  hrought  hack  departing  life  and 
hope  to  many  besides  himself.  A  cry  of  mingled  joy  and  anguish  went  up 
from  the  sufferers,  and  there  was  an  instant  rush  in  the  direction  of  the 
casement. 

"Trust  me  I"  said  Malcolm.  '*  Your  safety  is  dearer  to  me  than  my 
life.'' 

Katherine  felt  herself  raised  in  his  arms  as  he  spoke ;  the  cold  wind  blew 
more  freshly  over  her,  and,  realizing  with  a  shudder,  what  was  his  desperate 
ri'sort,  slie  shut  her  eyes,  as  he  swung  her  clear  of  the  building,  and  let 
her  gi). 

A  pair  of  stout  arms  broke  her  fall.  '*  All  safe,  missis!  Bless  the  Lord  I" 
said  a  tall  negro,  whose  giant  frame  had  not  staggered  under  her  descending 
weight. 

"(Jilbert!  Gilbert  Hunt  I"  called  a  voice  from  an  upper  window. 

The  man  hallooed  in  reply,  and  hastened  away.  Katherine  gazed  with 
claspeil  hands  and  dilated  eyes,  upon  the  casement  from  which  she  had  been 
lowortnl.  By  the  light  of  the  flames,  now  bursting  through  the  roof,  she  saw 
Maioohn  maintain  his  stand  within,  against  the  crazed  creatures  swarming 
over  him  ;  siiw  him  lower  one  and  another  quickly,  gently  as  he  had  done 
hor ;  hoanl  the  exclamations  of  thanksgiving  to  him  and  to  heaven,  as  each 
r\^ai'hod  the  gnmnd  in  safety.  From  windows  above  and  below,  forms  were 
falling :- -some  headlong  and  shrieking ;  some  prone  and  unresisting;  some 
with  olotluvs  on  tirv^— and  within  that  funeral  pyre  were  her  father  and  her 
lov or— while  she  must  stand  inactive — see  all — hear  all — and  not  stir  to  save 
either!  A  tionvr,  mon>  agimizing  yell  came  from  the  imprisoned  wretches, 
marking,  as  sho  aftorwanl  knew,  the  sinking  of  the  staircase,  under  its 
aiVuniulrttiHl  load  ;  and,  forgetting  the  self-command  she  had,  until  now,  so 
\ ig\»r\»usly  pnvHorviHl,  she  irieil  aloud — "  Malcolm  I  Malcolm !  O,  come  to 
uie''* 

\\\>  hoarxl  sont  one  hasty,  troubled  glance  over  the  horrified  faces  flock- 
ing alvut  the  inside  o(  the  window — extricated  himself  from  clinging  hands 
and  ol^>\\ding  forms — and  wtu^  u|H)n  the  earth  beside  her  I 

*'  M>  darling  I  you  are  save<l  I     Thank  (Jod!" 

Ho  hAihI  not  whetlior  he  had  the  right.  For  one  rapturous  instant  he 
\\M  l>or  t\»  his  heart,  :is  the  fervent  ejaonlati<m  passed  his  lips ;  for  one  second 
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her  arms  were  about  Lis  neck — her  head  upon  his  breast — and  she  started 
up— 

*'  My  father  I     Have  you  seen  him  ?" 

'^I  waited  for  him  as  long  as  I  dared!  I  trust  he  has  escaped  by  the 
door.     It  is  not  safe  to  stand  here  I     Seel" 

The  licking  flames,  now  blent  into  one  vast,  quivering,  swaying  pyramid, 
arose  toward  the  strangely  serene  sky.  There  was  no  more  sound  of  mortal 
woe  within  those  trembling  walls.  The  unequal  conflict  was  at  an  end. 
The  fire-fiend  held  high  carousal  where,  one  short  quarter  of  an  hour  before, 
peace,  and  pleasure,  and  joy — the  enjoyment  that  *' takes  no  thought  for  the 
morrow '' — had  reigned  supreme ! 


LOVE  ME. 

Thy  heart  is  like  the  billowy  tide 

Of  some  impetuous  river, 
That  mighty  in  its  power  and  pride. 

Sweeps  on  and  on  forever. 
The  white  foam  is  its  battle  crest, 

As  to  the  charge  it  rushes 
And  from  its  vast  and  panting  breast, 

A  stormy  shout  up  gushes. 

"  Through  all — o'er  all — my  way  I  cleave — 

Each  barrier  down-bearing — 
Fame  is  the  guerdon  of  the  brave, 

And  victory  of  the  daring!" 
While  mine  is  like  the  brooklet's  flow, 

Through  peaceful  valleys  gliding; 
O'er  which  the  willow  boughs  bend  low 

The  tiny  wavelet  hiding. 

And  as  it  steals  on,  calm  and  clear, 

A  little  song  'tis  singing, 
That  \dbrates  soft  upon  the  ear. 

Like  fairy  vespers  ringing. 
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''  Love  me— love  me  I**  it  munnan  o'er, 
'Midst  light  and  shadows  ranging, 

'•  Love  me/'  it  gargles  evennore. 
The  burden  never  changing. 

Thine  is  the  eagle's  loflj  flight. 

With  ardent  hope,  aspiring 
E'en  to  the  flaming  source  of  light, 

Undoubting  and  untiring. 
Glory,  with  gorgeous  sunbeam  throws 

An  Iris  mantle  o'er  thee — 
A  radiant  present  round  thee  glows — 

Deathless  renown  before  thee. 

And  I,  like  a  shj,  timid  dove. 

That  shuns  noon's  fervid  beaming, 
And  far  within  tlie  silent  grove. 

Sits,  lost  in  loving  dreaming — 
Turn,  lialf  in  joy,  and  half  in  fear. 

From  thine  ambitious  soaring. 
And  seek  to  hide  me  from  the  glare. 

That  oVr  thy  track  is  pouring 

I  cannot  echo  back  the  notes 

Of  triimiph  thou  art  pealing, 
But  from  my  woman's  heart  there  floats 

The  music  of  one  feeling. 
Ono  single,  longing,  pleading  moan. 

Whoso  voice  I  cannot  smother— 
**  lA)ve  ino — love  me !"  its  song  alone, 

And  it  will  learn  no  other! 
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A  pearly  mist,  like  a  young  bride's  veil, 

Folds  softly  o'er  the  sea ; 
And  sportsome  waves,  that  all  the  day. 

Have  flashed  and  danced  in  glee^ 
Each  rippling  smile  now  passed  away 

With  the  autumn  sun's  red  glare — 
Lie  hushed — as  happy  children  bow 

At  their  mother's  knee  in  prayer. 
The  same  sweet  calm  is  on  my  heart ; 

The  gently  heaving  tide 
Bears  now  no  trace  of  storm  that  swept 

O'er  it  in  angry  pride. 
The  surface  sleeps  all  tranquilly 

O'er  earth-born  passions'  grave. 
And  a  gleam,  like  that  of  heaven's  first  star 

Is  trembling  on  the  wave. 
Father!  I  thank  Thee!  though  this  light 

Be  not  the  roseate  hue 
That  tinged  with  fresh  and  changeful  shade, 

My  soul  when  life  was  new. 
Though  the  foamy  billows  bound  no  more 

In  suubright  revelry ; 
Nor  echo  back  the  tempest's  shout 

And  wild  wind's  anthem  free ; 
Though  in  the  deep,  I  look  in  vain 

For  youthful  visions  fair — 
Let  the  rich  pearls  of  Faith  and  Hope 

Lie  fondly  cradled  there. 
Oh !  may  thy  love,  as  twilight  dews. 

Upon  my  spirit  rest. 
And  still  that  ray  of  heavenly  light 

Be  mirrored  in  my  breast! 
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Among  our  impaBsioned  writers,  whose  crowded  and 
pungent  lives  seem  to  flow  out  resistlessly  from  their  pens, 
no  woman's  name  is  more  electrical  to  the  popular  ear  than 
that  of  Mrs.  Southwortli.  Voluminous  as  her  writings  are, 
embracing  a  wide  personal  and  emotional  range,  we  are  told 
that  she  has  never  yet  drawn  upon  her  imagination  for  the 
basis  of  a  single  character.  To  this  fact  may  be  attributed 
the  power  of  her  portraiture,  and  the  spell  which  holds  her 
readers. 

Nothing  is  so  strange  as  reality ;  and  Mrs.  Southworth,  in 
bringing  veritable  men  and  women  from  the  extremes  of  her 
observation,  and  allowing  them  full  scope  for  self-assertion,  has 
laid  her  stories  open  to  the  charge  of  unnaturalness.  Then,  too, 
if  she  has  not  d/ra\on  upon  her  imagination,  as  a  pervading 
element  of  her  mind,  it  has  surrounded  and  infiltrated  her 
characters.  Peculiar  circumstances  liaving  called  into  action 
all  the  fire  and  force  of  her  nature,  she  has  poured  herself  out 
through  these  living  media,  and  their  loves  and  hates  have  lost 
notliing  by  the  intense  attrition. 

She  writes  with  great  facility,  and  dashes  off  one  book  after 
anotlier  with  a  rapidity  almost  incredible.  In  five  years  she 
published  eleven  large  volumes,  but  in  doing  this,  upon  the  spur 
of  necessity,  it  was  impossible  to  be  just  to  herself.  These 
works  are  full  of  vigor  and  dramatic  interest,  impressing  one 
always  with  that  most  excellent  sense  of  a  superabundance  of 

816 
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heart  and  brain  in  reserve,  but  they  would  gain  much  in  a 
careful  revision.  She  excels  in  her  delineations  of  negro 
character,  and  her  descriptions  of  southern  life  and  scenery  are, 
some  of  them,  inimitable. 

Emma  D.  E.  Nevitte  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Captain 
Charles  L.  Nevitte,  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  of  Susannah 
George  Wailes,  of  St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland.  She  was 
descended  from  families  of  high  rank  in  England  and  France ; 
through  lier  father,  from  Charles,  Le  Comte  Nevitte,  and,  on 
her  mother's  side,  from  Sir  Thomas  Grenfeldt,  a  knight  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  Tier  ancestors  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1632,  and  were  conspicuous  in  the  American  Revolution.  Her 
father,  who  was  a  large  importing  merchant  of  Alexandria, 
served  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volimteers  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  received  a  wound  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
At  the  age  of  forty-five.  Captain  Nevitte  married  his  second 
wife,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  too  young  to  be  separated  from  her 
widowed  mother,  who  removed  with  them  to  Washington, 
where  they  leased  together  the  spacious  house  once  occupied 
by  General  Wasliington. 

Here  (says  Mrs.  Southworth)  I  was  born,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1818, 
in  the  very  chamber  once  tenanted  by  General  Washington.  I  was  a  child 
of  sorrow  from  the  very  first  year  of  my  life.  Thin  and  dark,  I  had  no 
beauty  except  a  pair  of  large,  wild  eyes — but  even  this  was  destined  to  be 
tarnished.  At  twelve  months  I  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  that  ended  in  total,  though  happily  temporary,  blindness ;  thus  my  first 
view  of  life  was  through  a  dim,  mysterious  cathedral  light,  in  which  every 
object  in  the  world  looked  larger,  vaguer,  and  more  distant  and  imposing 
than  it  really  was.  Among  the  friends  around  me,  the  imposing  form  and 
benignant  face  of  my  dear  grandmother  made  the  deepest  impression.  At 
three  years  of  age  my  sight  began  to  clear.  About  this  time  my  only  &wn 
sister  was  born.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  child,  with  fair  and  rounded 
form,  rosy  complexion,  soft-blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  that  in  after  years 
became  of  a  bright  chestnut.     She  was  of  a  lively,  social,  lovinjr  nature,  and. 
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as  she  grew,  won  all  hearts  around  her — parents,  coasins,  nurses,  senranta, 
and  all  who  had  been  wearied  to  death  with  two  years'  attendance  on  such 
a  weird  little  elf  as  myself — yes,  and  who  made  mefoel  it  too, 

I  was  wildly,  passionately  attached  to  my  father,  and  even  his  partiality 
in  favor  of  my  younger  sister — his  **dove-eye<l  darling,''  as  he  called  her,  did 
not  aflfect  my  love  for  him.  But  he  was  often  from  home  for  months  at  a 
time,  and  all  my  life  was  then  divided  into  two  periods — when  he  waa  at 
home,  and  when  he  was  gone ;  and  every  event  dated  from  one  of  two  e(K>cha 
—joyfully,  '* since  father  came  home:"  sadly,  "since  father  went  away." 
But  at  last  my  father,  who  hud  never  recovered  fron\the  effects  of  his  wound, 
got  a  cold,  which  fell  upon  his  lungs.  His  health  declined  rapidly.  My  joys 
and  sorrows  now  took  these  forms — "Father  is  able  to  walk  about!" 
"Father  is  sick  in  bed?" 

My  father  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  my  mother  an  Episcopalian.  This 
accounts  for  what  occurred  about  this  time.  One  day  my  sister  and  myself 
were  dressed  and  taken  into  my  father's  room.  We  found  all  the  family 
itHsembled,  with  several  neighbors,  around  our  father's  bed.  The  priest  was 
there  in  his  sacred  vestments.  lie  had  come  to  administer  the  la.Ht  consola- 
tions of  the  church  to  our  father,  and  was  now  about  to  christen  myself  and 
my  sister  by  his  dying  bed.  After  these  rites  of  baptism  were  over,  we  were 
taken  from  the  room,  but  not  before  our  father  had  laid  his  dying  hands 
upon  our  heads  and  blessed  us.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  after  this, 
or  where  we  were  standing,  when  some  one — I  know  not  who— came  and 
said,  "  Emma,  your  father  is  dea^l."  I  remember  I  felt  as  if  I  had  received 
a  sudden,  stunning  blow  upon  the  brow.  I  reeled  back  fn»m  the  blow  an 
instant,  unable  to  meet  it,  and  then,  with  an  impulse  toesca|)e  from  the  cala- 
mity, turned  and  fled — fled  with  my  utmost  speed,  until,  at  some  distance 
from  home,  I  fell  upon  my  face  exhausted,  insensible.  That  is  all  I  remem- 
ber, except  the  dark  pageantry  of  the  funeral,  which  seeme<l  to  me  like  a 
hideous  dream.  I  was  then  about  four  years  old,  my  sister  one  year  old. 
For  months,  and  even  years  after,  I  ruminated  on  life,  death,  heaven,  and 
hell,  with  a  painful  intensity  of  thought  impossible  to  describe. 

After  my  father's  death,  my  grandmother  and  mother  were  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  and  found  it  extremely  diflRcnlt  to  keep  up  the 
style  of  living  to  which  they  had  been  accustome<l.  My  grandmother  had 
some  property  that  brought  her  in  a  moderate  income;  they  had  besides  the 
house  leased,  and,  for  that  day,  very  sumptuously  furnished.  My  gnuid- 
mother  yielded  to  th«  advice  of  her  friends,  and  received  a  few  very  seleet 
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boarders.  But  she  was  a  lady  of  the  lofty  old  school,  and  never  could  bear 
to  present  a  bill ;  so  the  end  of  it  was  she  gave  Jt  up  in  a  year. 

At  the  age  of  six,  I  was  a  little,  thin,  dark,  wild-eyed  elf,  shy  awk- 
ward, and  unattractive,  and,  in  consequence,  very  much — let  alone,  I  spent 
much  time  in  solitude,  revery,  or  mischief;  took  to  attics,  cellars,  and  cock- 
lofts, consorting  with  cats  and  pigeons,  or  with  the  old  negroes  in  the 
kitchen,  listening  with  open  ears  and  mind  to  ghost  stories,  old  legends,  and 
tales  of  the  times  when  "  ole  mist'ess  was  rich  and  saw  lots  of  grand  com- 
pany '' — very  happy  when  I  could  get  my  little  sister  to  share  my  queer 
pleasures ;  but  "  Lotty"  was  a  parlor  favorite,  and  was  better  pleased  with  the 
happy  faces  of  our  young  country  cousins,  some  of  whom  were  always  with 
us  on  long  visits.  The  brightest  lights  of  those  days  were  the  frequent  visits 
we  would  make  down  into  St.  Mary's  County,  sometimes  sailing  down  the 
majestic  Potomac  as  far  as  St.  Clement's  Isle  and  Bay,  where  we  generally 
landed,  and  sometimes  going  in  the  old  family  carriage  through  the  grand 
old  forest  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake. 
We  often  received  visits  also  from  our  country  kinsfolk  —  visits  of  months' 
and  even  of  years'  duration. 

At  this  time  of  my  life,  rejoicing  in  the  light  and  liberty  of  nature,  I 
should  have  been  very  happy  also  in  the  love  of  my  friends  and  relations,  if 
they  had  permitted  it ;  but  no  matter  1  Year  after  year,  from  my  eighth  to 
my  sixteenth  year,  I  grew  more  lonely,  retired  more  into  myself,  until,  not- 
withstanding a  strong,  ardent,  demonstrative  temperament,  I  became  cold, 
reserved,  and  abstracted,  even  to  absence  of  mind — even  to  apparent  insensi- 
bility. 

Let  me  pass  over  in  silence  the  stormy  and  disastrous  days  of  my 
wretched  girlhood  and  womanhood— -days  that  stamped  upon  my  brow  of 
youth  the  furrows  of  fifty  years— let  me  come  at  once  to  the  time  when  I 
found  myself  broken  in  spirit,  health,  and  purse — a  widow  in  fatft,  but  not 
in  fact— with  my  babes  looking  up  to  me  for  a  support  I  could  not  give  them. 
It  was  in  these  dearest  days  of  my  teaman'B  life  that  my  author^s  life  com- 
menced. I  wrot<i  and  published  "  Retribution,"  my  first  novel,  under  the 
following  circumstances : 

In  January,  1849,  I  had  been  appointed  teacher  of  the  Fourth  District 
Primary  School.  The  school  was  kept  in  the  two  largest  rooms  in  my 
house,  tliose  upon  the  ground  floor.  I  had  eighty  pupils.  A  few  months 
previous  to  this,  I  had  written  a  few  short  tales  and  sketches  for  the 
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•  i&.*Miita    !r^  ■     ':  va*  ^hile  I  wa*  onranizing  my  new  school,  that  Dr. 

i».v.-     .'|.*ii«:*i  '  •    nv  'jr  muchrr  !<tor7.     I  promised  one  that  should  go 

.r*-.^-'    ■•••    ayer*.     '    aile<i  IP -v^eral  sabjects  of  A  profoundly  moral  and 

:.;-'«..L-ii.*  .11     atun?.   ipiiu  -rhk-h  the  very  trials  and  TOfforings*  of  my  own 

>     *u.    *4  -KT    •  -^iie«r,  fcnd  ir^^m  among  them  selected  moral  retrihutum^ 

^  .    ■:ucr<4.'«.i«i   '.     *   ;v«^:riwl  "^^  illustrate  the  idea  by  a  short  tale.     I  com- 

•T:i;tr-**.    .a«A    wiiie.i«'W    -r    'iher.  my  head  and  heart  were  teeming  with 

••■  .y.::t  Tuti  •  utt.iivii.  \i'A  *he  !«iea  that  had  at  first  hut  glimmered  faintly  upon 

•_.    ■t.t^.,.vj..a^    \^K*i  wiK}  \  perfect  glory  of  light,  hut  which  I  fear  I  have 

.....    evil  -..uc    «•  ■r?ii2>:;-.'.:  :.»  others  with  the  brightness  with  which  it  shcme 

;«.a  -I."?*!:.     ^••.   t  A :i!4  .i:mme«l  by  the  dullness  of  the  meilium.     My  story 

,;v*     u«»   \    **\\x'Mx.     Evvry  week  I  would  supply  a  iM)rtion  to  the  paper, 

.:u:(    *f«^  .:rw«     :!:o  Tr.vMsth*.  and  months  into  quarters,  l>efore  it  was 

■  ••*.    .>'if!t>iaLiu>t>  -lav^er  which  this,  my  first  novel,  was  written,  and  the 
^ii%.>»  *    ■-  :  wttr^fci:^:  itivn^Kvi  its  publicati(»n,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 

><*  -^  •  t.w^  t:!«:  -xji^.r^:  in  joy;"  for  in  addition  to  that  bitterettt  sor- 
>*   %  ' .:   »  '.x  :       vt»  "..>:  ni.Ako  you  acquaintcn] — that  great  life  sorrow — 

■*!*.  -wj  "ttiv*"  '.:^-«.:.'U''«^  My  small  salary  was  inade<piate  to  our  comfort- 
*..i^  >u.-^'M-«.     Mj^  ^-  '^x\  r.u:r. boreal  eighty  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  and  I  had 

N.  "••.,*.  '>^xv  :  -'"v-v  Addcil  to  this,  my  little  boy  fell  dangerously  ill, 
wv  «  vo  vo  V'vx:  -o  •  X  "i^^si  in  perfect  helplessness  until  June.  He  would 
>ML  -v  -v  vv  ••  Jt.-*v  ^-.Tv.  'lit  myself:  in  fact  no  one  else  covld  do  so  with- 
.>».■  •^.  '^  ♦  *♦'  •*.*  ■•  V*i«s  my  time  was  passed  l>etween  my  housekeep- 
:,^  ...  H.  vv'iivvi'.-^.  "t,^  child's  sick-bed,  and  my  literary  labors.  The 
.•.»\  .V  ■  -v^.v  V  ^-''.'Vh:  >**<  the  hours  that  should  have  l>een  givi'U  to  sleep 
..  K  NO  ^'  ■'  v»  4.^  t^y»  much  for  me.  It  was  too  much  for  any  human 
\,^.^  \-  *v*c'>  'rvk.v  xlv»wn.  I  was  attacke<l  with  frequent  hemorrhage 
..  X  "^'-n"^  X  '  ■  vrs^'voretl.  I  did  my  best  by  my  house,  my  school, 
„  ^^  V  .'  ...  i.1.?  nj%  ;'iiMisher.  Yet  neither  child,  nor  s<-h<M>l.  nor  pub- 
N».v  ^^^*'^^^  .'u-.o  I'^o  ohild  sutTcrcd  and  complained,  the  patrons  of 
..s^  ^,.Vv.  »'v*  ^'wi^t't-'^iNl.  annoying,  and  sometimes  insulting  me,  and 
^^  ■  »  s.  X.  ^^vK.  ^c  ^k»tiM  rxMcct  whole  pages  of  that  manuscript,  which 
»„.  •  ■  ^.-«  v-.AJ  i'-v.  t'sl  ivAin,  and  toil  that  he  knew  nothing  of— pageii, 
X,     V.   ,  ,^.      V,.  ^^.v  ■v-'torvxlin  the  republication. 

- ..  •  -v  :.^*.xx-  .V  ^vr>  «w<*.Vv  oi  the  "  Battle  of  Life.''     I  was  forced  to 
Us-      ■•  ^  -KV^'H   ^**^*'*  ^  ^**^'>  ^i^li^**!  ^^^  death  and  for  rest. 

NN     vv*v  ".^»    V**    •'  u-r*.'»itiaiod.     That  night  of  storm  and  darkness 
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came  to  an  end,  and  morning  broke  on  me  at  last — a  bright,  glad  morning, 
pioneering  a  new  and  happy  day  of  life.  First  of  all,  it  was  in  this  very 
tempest  of  trouble  that  my  "  life  sorrow,"  was,  as  it  were,  carried  away,  or 
/  was  carried  away  from  brooding  over  it.  Next,  my  child,  contrary  to  my 
own  opinion  and  the  doctor's,  got  well.  Then,  my  book,  written  in  so  much 
pain,  published  beside  in  a  newspaper,  and  withal,  ^emg  the  first  work  of  an 
obscure  and  penniless  author,  was,  contrary  to  all  probabilities,  accepted  by 
the  first  publishing  house  in  America,  was  |niblished,  and  subsequently 
noticed  with  high  favor,  even  by  the  cautious  English  reviews.  Friends 
crowded  around  me,  offers  for  contributions  poured  in  upon  me.  And  I, 
who  ?ix  months  before  had  been  poor,  ill,  forsaken,  slandered,  hilled  by 
sorrow,  privation,  toil,  and  friendlessness,  found  myself  bom,  as  it  were, 
into  a  new  life ;  found  independence,  sympathy,  friendship  and  honor,  and 
an  occupation  in  which  I  could  flelight.  All  this  came  very  suddenly,  as 
after  a  terrible  storm,  a  sun-burst. 

So  much  of  Mrs.  Sonthworth's  bistory  wc  give  in  her 
own  words,  because  in  no  other  way  could  she  l>e  brought  so 
palpably  before  us.  Through  her  sharp,  nervous  delineations 
we  trace  clearly  the  mold  of  circumstance  which  gave  shape 
and  direction  to  her  career ;  we  better  understand  the  growth 
of  her  weird  and  vivid  fancy ;  we  fed  the  fiery  elements  which 
entered  into  her  emotional  nature,  and  became  the  pervading 
characteristic  of  her  works. 

It  is  not  stated  in  this  sketch  that  the  mother  of  our  author 
was  married  (a  second  time)  to  Joshua  L,  Ilenshaw,  of  Boston, 
and  that  to  him  Mrs.  Southworth  is  indebted  almost  entirely  for 
her  education.  Under  his  culture,  vigorous  shoots  began  to 
show  themselves  in  her  mental  soil,  pricking  the  mold  with  a 
force  and  {)ositivenes6  which  augured  well  for  their  future  growth. 
She  was  soon  a  leading  scholar  in  his  school,  and  from  that  time 
continued  steadily  to  advance. 

Three  years  after  the  event  which  involved  her  "life 
sorrow,"  as  she  sat,  on  a  Christmas  evening,  broken  in  spirit 
and  ho])e,  her  little  ones  asleep  beside  her,  suggesting  painfully 
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their  dependence,  and  her  Blender  resources,  she  at  last  wandered 
dreamily  off  into  an  old  tradition  of  St.  Mary's,  which  her  mother 
had  recently  related  to  her;  and  finding  her  sad  thoughts 
beguiled  by  its  stirring  incidents,  began  to  wonder  if  she  could 
not  render  it,  with  equal  interest,  into  a  tale  for  publicatioiu 
The  trial  was  made,  and  resulted  in  "  The  Irish  Refugee,'' 
which  was  accepted  at  once  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Baltimore 
Saturday  Visitor,"  who  very  kindly  wrote  a  note  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  author.  With  this  new  impuke,  she  soon  com- 
pleted a  second  story,  "The  Wife's  Victory,"  and  so  entered 
upon  her  literary  career. 

After  dashing  off  a  series  of  tales  for  the  "  National  Era,** 
and  attracting  much  attention  by  the  electric  vigor  of  her  style, 
writing  all  this  time  from  an  overcharged  heart  and  brain, 
without  a  thought  of  comi>ensation,  she  was  obliged  to  put  by 
the  luxury  of  the  pen,  and  give  all  her  energies  to  her  school 
and  her  needle.  Her  funds  were  running  low,  her  salary  was 
in  arrears,  winter  was  approaching,  and  her  heart  sank  within 
her.  At  this  juncture,  she  was  most  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  the  editor  of  the  "  Era,"  who  placed  in  her  hands  a 
generous  remuneration  for  past  services,  and  engaged  her  as  a 
regular  contributor.  She  at  once  commenced  her  third  story, 
"  Sybil  Brotherton,  or  The  Temptation,"  intending  to  complete 
it  in  one  number;  but  it  grew  at  last  to  the  length  of  a  novel- 
ette, and  proved  a  stepping-stone  to  the  continuous  works  which 
have  since  distinguished  her. 

In  1849,  ''Retribution"  was  reproduced  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  In  no  work  of  Mrs.  Southworth's  do  we  find  a 
stronger  stamp  of  her  peculiar  genius.  Long-pent  emotions 
pour  through  it  like  streams  of  lava.  Her  characters  glow 
with  till*  white  heat  of  her  own  experience.  With  such  ele- 
ments, the  book  could  not  fail  to  place  the  author  at  once  in  the 
public  eye.     Yet  had  those  elements  been  retouched  and  toned 
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when  the  white  heat  had  passed,  they  would  have  lost  none  of 
their  power,  and  detracted  nothing  from  the  fame  of  the  author. 
About  this  time,  she  became  a  contributor  to  the  *'  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Evening  Post,"  a  relation  which  she  sustained  for 
several  years  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

In  five  years,  dating  from  the  appearance  of  "  Retribution,'' 
she  wrote  and  published  the  following  volumes :  "  The  Deserted 
Wife,"  " Sliannondale,"  "The  Mother-in-Law,"  "Children  of 
the  Isle,"  "Tlie  Foster  Sisters,"  "The  Curse  of  Clifton,"  "  Old 
Neighborhoods  and  New  Settlements,"  "Mark  Sutherland," 
"  The  Lost  Heiress,"  and  "  Hickory  Hall."  Since  that  time,  a 
handsome  uniform  edition  of  these  works,  with  the  addition  of 
two  otliers,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Isle,"  and  "  The  Haunted  Home- 
stead," have  been  brought  out  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers, 
of  Philadelphia.  With  the  advantage  of  this  attractive  presen- 
tation, the  books  are  still  having  a  large  and  extended  sale. 
They  have  also  been  translated  into  French  and  German,  and 
have  sold  largely  in  London,  Paris,  and  Leipsic. 

Having  thus,  by  her  indefatigable  efforts,  achieved  fame  and 
competence,  Mrs.  Southworth  removed,  in  1853,  to  a  charming 
villa  on  the  Potomac  Heights,  at  the  west  end  of  Georgetown. 
Here,  for  six  years,  she  resided  with  her  children ;  her  home, 
especially  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  being  the  resort  of 
distinguished  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  With  these 
social  privileges,  the  culture  of  her  children,  and  her  literary 
labors,  in  which  she  has  ever  found  her  true  vocation — with 
rides,  drives,  and  rambles  through  the  romantic  country  wliich 
surrounded  her,  and  occasional  excursions  to  the  sea-shore,  the 
mountains,  and  our  larger  northern  cities,  the  years  glided  by  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  dark  days  that  preceded  them. 

"Fortune  favors  the  brave,"  and  soon  after  Mrs.  South- 
worth's  removal  to  this  pleasant  home,  her  services  were  secured 
exclusively  for  the  "  New  York  Ledger,"  the  bounteous  editor 
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Laura  sunk  back  in  her  seat,  and  waited  perhaps  half  an  hour  before  the 
cab  drew  up  to  tlio  door,  which,  standing  open,  revealed  a  lighted  hall,  with 
a  supercilious-looking  porter,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  several  footmen  in 
attendance,  to  one  of  whom  Laura  handed  her  card. 

Laura  Elmer  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  muffled  in  the  clo  ik  and 
hood  in  which  she  had  travelled  from  Swinburne.  But  there  was  in  her  air 
and  manner  a  certain  gracious  dignity  that  seemed  to  mark  her  as  a  lady  of 
high  rank.  The  servant  that  received  her  card  bowed  low,  and  showed  her 
up  the  broad  staircase  to  the  door  of  a  cloak-room,  where  several  splendidly- 
dressed  ladies  were  laying  off  their  wrappijigs  before  passing  into  the 
drawing-room. 

Laura  saw  at  once  the  servant's  very  natural  errorj  and  turning,  said : 

"  I  think  you  mistake  me  for  one  of  the  invited  guests,  this  evening." 

Even  that  explanation  did  not  shake  the  servant's  faith  in  the  high  posi- 
tion of  the  noble-looking  woman  before  him.  He  glanced  at  her  deep 
mourning,  and  thought  he  had  found  the  reason  why  she  was  not  a  guest  at 
the  gay  party.     He  answered,  respectftilly : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam;  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  walk  into  the 
library,  I  will  take  your  card  up  to  lier  ladyship." 

And  the  man  opened  a  door  on  the  left,  and  showed  the  visitor  into  a 
spacious  and  richly -furnished  library.  Laura  seated  lierself  at  a  table,  and 
mechanically  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  folio  while  waiting  the  return  of 
the  servant. 

Presently  she  heard  voices  without  the  door — one  was  that  of  the  foot- 
man who  had  carried  up  her  card,  and  who  seemed  to  be  apologizing  for  the 
mistake  he  had  made.  The  other  was  the  voice  of  an  elderly  female  servant, 
who  was  roundly  lecturing  the  man  in  the  following  words: 

"  To  carry  up  the  governess's  card  to  'er  ladyship  in  the  drawing-room ! 
Tm  ashamed  of  you,  James !  but  hi  never  could  teach  you  the  difference 
between  a  lady  and  a  woman.  Now  I  not  only  know  a  lady  from  a  woman, 
but  among  ladies,  hi  can  halways  tell  a  mistress,  ban  'onorable  mistress,  a 
lady,  a  baroness,  a  viscountess,  countess,  marchioness,  and  duchess,  the 
minute  hi  see  one,  and  hi  graduate  my  respects  haccordingly.  Hand  simi- 
larly among  young  ladies,  I  can  tell  at  sight  a  miss,  han  'onorable  miss,  hand 
a  lady  ;  hand  likewise  graduates  my  respects  haccordingly.  Now,  a  governess, 
James,  is  not  by  no  means  a  lady ;  but  his  only  a  person  hentitled  to  no 
manner  of  respects  whatsomedever,  except  Christian  charity,  has  one  may 
say.     Now  you  shall  see  how  I  receives  this  governess." 

15 
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"Just  80,  Mrs.  Jones;  you'll  put  her  on  her  pro|>er  footing  in  no  time.^ 

"You  shall  see,  JameH.'^ 

But  Mrs.  Jones  did  not  know  tliat  there  were  spiritual  hierarchies  as 
dominant  as  were  earthly  ones,  and  that  in  Laura  Elmer's  person  lived  the 
honor-compelling  spirit  of  a  queen. 

She  opened  tlie  door  and  bustled  in,  swinging  herself  from  side  to  side^ 
with  all  the  insolence  of  a  pampered  menial,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when 
Laura  Elmer  raiseil  her  stately  head,  and  fixed  her  full,  dark  eyes  upon  the 
woman's  face ;  whereupon  the  latter  immediately,  and  quite  involuntarily, 
dropped  a  courtesy,  and  addressing  Miss  Elmer  very  respectfully,  said : 

"  My  lady  has  sent  me  to  receive  you,  ma'am.     Would  you  prefer  to  see 
your  room  before  you  take  supper  ?'' 

*'  I  thank  you  ;  you  may  show  me  to  my  apartment,  and  send  me  a  cop 
of  tea;  that  is  all  I  shall  require  to-night,"  said  Laura. 

The  housekeeper  touched  a  bell,  which  was  answered  by  a  housemaid,  to 
whom  she  said : 

"  Show  Miss  Elmer  to  the  bed-chamlKjr  adjoining  the  school-room,  and 
take  her  up  a  cup  of  tea." 

The  girl  ])rought  a  light,  and  re(]uesting  Miss  Elmer  to  precede  her, 
showed  the  way  from  the  library. 

"There,  James,  you  see  with  what  self-respect  and  dignity  hi  treat  the 
governess,"  said  the  housekeeper,  just  as  soon  as  the  restraining  influence  of 
Laura's  presence  was  withdrawn. 

"  Can't  say  as  I  did,  Mrs.  Jones,"  said  tlie  footman,  very  drily. 

''You  seen,  at  least,  hi  kept  her  at  a  distance,"  said  the  housekeeper. 

"  I  see  iw  you  kept  yourself  at  a  respectful  distance,  just  as  I  should,  if 
any  haccideiit  was  to  throw  me  in  the  way  of  her  majesty  the  queen." 

*' You're  a  hiinpercnt  fellow,  and  hi  shall  rejwrt  you  to  Sir  Vincent  I'' 
exclaimed  the  housekeeper,  in  a  fury,  as,  swinging  herself  from  side  to  side, 
slic  brushed  out  of  the  room. 

**  Well !  governess  or  duchess,  I  could  no  more  fail  in  respects  to  that 
young  lady,  than  I  could  to  Lady  Lester  herself.  Le:ustways,  when  I'm  in 
her  presence;  nor  no  more  could  you,  Mrs.  Jones,  for  all  your  swinging 
about  of  your  hoops  behind  hor  back.  Why,  she's  gran<ler-looking  in  her 
plain  bla^'k  dress,  than  all  the  peeresses  in  their  velvets  and  diamondfi,  as  I 
saw  bannonnced  in  the  drawing-room  this  hevening,"  was  the  acute  criticism 
of  the  footman,  James,  as  he  returned  to  his  juist  of  service  in  the  haU 
l)elow. 
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Meanwhile,  Laura  Elmer  was  conducted  by  the  housemaid  to  her 
apartment,  next  the  school-room,  in  the  third  story. 

"  My  lady  appointed  this  floor  as  the  apartments  of  the  young  ladies  and 
their  governess,  upon  account  of  its  quiet  and  fresh  air,  and  I  am  directed  to 
wait  on  you  and  them,  ma'am.  Is  there  anything  I  can  bring  you  with  your 
tea?"  asked  the  maid,  as  she  ushered  Miss  Elmer  into  the  comfortably  fur- 
nished and  well-lighted  bed-room,  where  her  luggage  had  already  been 
brought. 

"  Xothing  else,  thank  you.    My  good  girl,  what  is  your  name?" 

"  Lizzy,  ma'am." 

"  Nothing,  then,  Lizzy,"  said  Miss  Elmer,  laying  off  her  wrappings  and 
bonnet,  and  throwing  herself  into  an  arm-chair  before  the  bright  fire. 

And  then  the  excitement  that  had  sustained  her  through  the  long 
journey,  subsided,  now  that  it  was  over.  There  came  a  strong  reaction,  and 
she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears ;  but  not  one  thought  was  given  to  the  loss 
of  wealth  or  title ;  a  commonplace  woman  might  indeed  have  wept  bitterly 
for  the  loss  of  these,  but  Laura  Elmer  could  only  weep  for  the  greater 
bereavement  of  her  heart. 

"  If  he  had  been  taken  away  from  me  by  death,  while  I  yet  believed  him 
to  be  true  and  noble,  tlien,  indeed,  I  could  have  borne  it  I  I  should  have 
put  on  mourning  and  lived  through  all  my  pilgrimage  on  earth  a  widowed 
maiden  for  his  sake,  waiting  for  that  death  which  should  re-unite  us  in 
eternal  love.  But  now  I  but  now !  he  is  lost  to  me  forever,  in  time  and  in 
eternity!" 

She  dropped  her  face  once  more  upon  her  hands,  and  sobbed  as  though 
the  very  fountains  of  her  life  were  breaking  up. 

Thus  bitterly  she  wept  in  her  hour  of  weakness  for  the  false-hearted 
traitor,  caring  nothing,  knowing  nothing  of  the  true  and  noble  heart  who 
had  secretly  consecrated  himself  to  her  service,  and  who  would  gladly  have 
shed  his  blood,  drop  by  drop,  to  have  saved  her  from  shedding  tears. 

Not  long  did  her  weakness  last.  She  dashed  the  sparkling  drops  from 
her  eye,  murmuring : 

"  I  must  not  give  way  to  sorrow  for  the  past.  I  must  struggle  through 
my  life.  I  must  not  murmur  at  misfortune,  but  rather  thank  heaven  for  the 
blessings  that  are  left.  I  have  lost  wealth,  position,  and  my  false  love ;  but 
I  have  left  youth,  health,  intellect,  and  much  acquired  knowledge,  with 
many  accomplishments.  These  will  always  enable  me  to  lead  a  useful  life. 
How  much  more  favored  am  I  still  than  half  my  fellow-creatures  I     I  will 
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grieve  no  more,  bnt  rather  show  mj  gratitode  to  heaven  bj  a  cheerfbl 
industry  in  the  station  in  life,  which  Providence  has  assigned  me/' 

She  arose,  bathed  her  eyes,  and  smoothed  her  hair,  and  resumed  her  seat 
just  as  Lizzie  entered  with  the  tea-tray. 

And  after  this  slight  refreshment,  Lanra  Elmer  dismissed  her  attendant 
and  retired  to  bed.  She  conld  not  sleep.  The  novelty  of  her  position  was 
enough  to  have  disturbed  her  repose ;  but  this  was  not  all.  Accustomed  aU 
her  life  to  the  luxurious  stillness  of  Swinburne  Castle,  where  her  own  deli- 
cious sleeping-room  was  blind  to  light  and  deaf  to  sound,  she  found  the  noise 
of  the  London  streets  a  perfect  antidote  to  sleep.  All  night  long  there  was 
the  sound  of  carriages  coming  and  going,  as  late  guests  arrived  and  eariy 
ones  departed.  At  length  when  day  broke,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
woke  to  life,  London  became  quiet. 

Laura  Elmer  dropped  asleep,  and  was  visited  by  a  singular  dream  or 
vision.  First  there  was  infused  into  her  soul  a  delicious  warmth  and  light, 
strengthening  as  soothing.  She  was  again  at  Swinburne  Castle.  The  bean- 
tiful  and  beloved  home  of  her  childhood  and  youth  was  bathed  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  glorious  sumuier^s  day.  Many  loving  friends  were  around  her,  and 
by  her  side  was  one  whose  kingly  countenance  seemed  strange,  yet  strangely 
familiar,  and  whom,  in  her  dream,  she  loved  with  a  passion  as  profound  as  it 
was  elevated,  as  ardent  as  it  was  pure. 

In  his  hand  he  held  the  coronet  of  her  ancient  house.  This  glittering 
diadem  he  placed  upon  her  brow,  saying : 

**  Hail,  my  beloved  I  once  more  Laura,  Baronness  of  Etheridge  of 
Swinburne  I" 

With  the  fullness  of  joy  that  this  diadem  inrtpire<l,  she  awoke,  and  the 
beautiful  vision  fled.  The  vision  fled,  but  not  its  beneficent  effect,  Channed, 
strengthened,  and  elevated,  she  knew  not  wherefore,  except  through  the 
influence  of  her  dream,  she  arose  and  mode  her  simple  morning  toilet^a 
plain  black  bombazine  dress,  and  black  crape  collar.  Her  rich  and  abundant 
black  hair,  worn  in  plain  ban(h*,  was  her  only  head-dress.  By  the  time  she 
had  completed  her  toilet,  which,  simple  as  it  was,  occupied  her  longer  than 
usual,  for  she  was  quite  unaoenstomed  to  waiting  upon  herself,  there  came  a 
gentle  rap  at  the  chamber  door,  and  to  her  "  Come  in,"  entered  the  little 
maid. 

**  Oh  I  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  ma'am,  I  thought  you  would  want  me  to  asttist 
you,"  said  Lizzy  ;  mlding,  "  breakfast  is  quite  ready." 

"  Show  me  the  way,  then,  child,"  said  Misi  Elmer. 
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The  maid  conducted  our  lieroine  to  a  small  sitting-room  adjoining  the 
school-room,  where  a  table  was  laid  for  the  morning  meal. 

"  The  young  ladies  and  their  governess  take  their  meals  here,  ma^am,  if 
you  please." 

"And  where  are  the  young  ladies?" 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Rachel  will  bring  them  directly." 

And  even  as  the  maid  spoke,  a  respectable,  middle-aged  matron  entered, 
leading  two  dark-eyed  little  girls,  of  about  ten  and  twelve  years,  by  the  hand, 
whom  she  presented  to  the  governess  as  Miss  Lester  and  Miss  Lucy  Lester, 
adding: 

"  Now,  my  dears,  this  lady  is  your  teacher.  You  will  be  very  good,  and 
not  plague  her  as  much  as  you  did  Miss  Primrose." 

"  But  I  hated  Miss  Primrose,  nurse,  and  I  shall  hate  this  one,  too ;  I  know 
I  shall,"  said  the  elder  child. 

"  For  shame.  Miss  Lester !  Go  and  speak  to  your  governess,  as  a  young 
lady  should,"  said  the  nurse. 

The  children  drew  back,  frowning  and  sulky  ;  but  Laura  advanced  toward 
them  with  outstretched  hands,  saying  ; 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  my  dears,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  like  to 
stay  with  me." 

Her  voice  was  so  sweet,  and  her  look  so  gracious  and  benignant,  that  the 
children  readily  met  her  offered  hands,  and  smiles  broke  through  their  sulky 
faces,  like  sunshine  through  the  clouds. 

The  elder  one  looked  up  shily  into  her  face,  and  said : 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  said  anything  to  offend  you,  ma'am ;  but  Miss  Prim- 
rose was  8uch  a  plague !     But  I  will  please  you !" 

"  I  hope  so;  and  now  shall  we  go  to  breakfast?"  said  Laura,  leading  the 
little  girl  to  the  table. 

The  nurse  had  left  the  school-room,  and  now  returned  leading  in  a  little 
boy  about  eleven  years  old,  saying : 

"  And  here  is  Master  Percy,  if  you  please,  ma'am.  He  is  to  be  under 
your  charge  until  his  tutor  arrives." 

Once  more  Laura  arose  to  meet  the  lad ;  a  fine,  handsome,  dark-eyed, 
frank-looking  boy,  who  returned  her  cordial  greeting  with  a  look  of  reai 
admiration,  saying: 

"I  am  a  great  boy  to  be  in  a  lady's  school-room.  Miss  Elmer :  but  you 
will  find  me  not  at  all  unmanageable." 

"  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure,"  replied  the  governess. 
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The  boy  joined  the  circle  at  the  breakfast-table,  where  the  children  broke 
into  a  conversation,  more  remarkable  for  vivacity  than  for  propriety. 

Laura  looked  from  one  to  another  of  her  pupils,  thinking  within  her- 
self: 

^'  Providence  never  intended  me  for  a  governess,  for  I  feel  not  the  slight- 
est disposition  toward  curbing  these  children's  fine  spirits  or  checking  their 
free  conversation." 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Miss  Elmer  took  her  pupils  into  the  school- 
room, and  entered  into  a  preliminary  examination  of  their  progress  in  their 
various  studies.  This  occupied  her  the  whole  forenoon,  and  it  was  near  two 
o'clock  when  a  servant  knocked  at  the  door,  and  being  admitted,  brought 
the  compliments  of  Lady  Lester,  with  a  request  that  Miss  Elmer  would  come 
immediately  to  her  ladyship's  dressing-room. 

With  a  mournful  smile  given  to  the  memory  of  the  past^  when  as  Baronem 
Etheridge,  she  lierself  received  dependents  in  her  own  dressing-room,  Laara 
Elmer  arose,  and  attended  by  the  footman,  who  showed  her  the  way, 
descended  to  the  second  floor,  upon  which  was  situated  the  private  apart- 
ments of  Lady  Lester.  I^ura  wtus  shown  into  a  spacious  dressing-room, 
with  hangings  of  blue  satin,  and  otherwise  splendidly  furnished,  the  walls 
being  adorned  with  the  choicest  paintings,  and  the  niches  filled  with  the 
rarest  statues,  all  original  or  copies  of  old  masters.  Many  bouquets  of 
the  rarest  exotics  diflused  a  rich  friigrance  through  the  air.  In  the  midst 
of  this  room  stood  i\  large  Psyche  mirror,  and  before  it,  in  the  softest  of 
Ciisy-chairs,  reclined  a  fair,  statuesque  woman,  arrayed  in  a  graceful  white 
dressing-gown  of  Indian  nmslin.  At  her  side  stood  a  small  rosewood 
table,  with  a  breakfast-service  of  gold  plate,  \\\H)n  which  stood  the 
remains  of  a  dainty  breakfast.  At  the  back  of  her  ladyship's  chair  stood 
her  French  niaid,  engaged  in  combing  out  the  long,  luxuriant,  light  hair  of 
her  mistress. 

The  fir^t  thought  of  Laura  Elmer  on  entering  the  room,  was  : 

**  Surely  this  young,  fair,  inane-looking  woman,  cannot  be  the  mother  of 
tht>se  very  vivacious  an<l  beautiful  little  brunettes  in  the  school-room.  She 
must  be  their  step-mother,  and  the  baronet's  second  wife.'' 

**  Jeanette,  toll  the  yoimg  person  to  come  around  here,  where  I  can  see 
her  without  having  to  turn  my  head,"  said  her  ladyship,  addressing  her 
fcmme  de  chamhrf, 

Laura  smilingly  advanced,  and  stood  as  she  was  desired,  immediately 
before  Ladv  Lester. 
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*'  You  are  the  now  governess  that  Sir  Vincent  engaged!"  she  inquired, 
without  taking  the  trouhle  to  lift  her  languid,  snowy  eyelids. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Laura. 

*^  Your  name  is  Miss  Elmer  I" 

"  It  is,  madam." 

'*  Well,  Miss  Elmer,  Sir  Vincent  desired  me  to  see  you  this  morning, 
though  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  why,"  drawled  her  ladyship  languidly. 

"  Perhaps,  madam,  the  haronet  wished  me  to  receive  your  instructions  as 
to  the  best  method  of  managing  my  pupils,"  suggested  Laura. 

*'  Oh,  nurse  Jones  could  tell  you  how  to  manage  much  better  than  I 
could.     She  understands  their  dispositions." 

^'  It  is  probable,  then,  that  Sir  Vincent  wished  me  to  receive  your  lady- 
ship's directions  concerning  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  by  the  young 
ladies  ?" 

"  Oh,  then,  he  should  have  sent  for  you  to  the  library,  talked  with  you 
himself,  for  he  is  interested  in  all  those  matters,  which  only  bore  me." 

All  this  time  Laura  Elmer  had  stood  "with  her  stately  form  drawn  up,  and 
her  large,  dark,  starry  eyes  looking  steadily  down  upon  the  fair  inanity 
before  her. 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  conceive  why  Sir  Vincent  should  wish  me  to  see 
you,"  said  her  ladyship,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  raising  her  languid  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  governess,  she  asked : 

*'  Can  you  suggest  anything  else?" 

Then  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  that  queenly  form,  and  meeting,  for  the 
first  time,  that  queenly  spirit  shining  through  the  great,  calm,  luminous  eyes, 
she  instinctively  bowed  before  it,  and  involuntary  said : 

^^  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Elmer,  for  having  kept  you  standing  so  long. 
Pray  take  a  seat." 

*'  I  thank  you,  madam,  but  if  your  ladyship  has  really  no  commands  for 
me,  I  will  ask  your  permission  to  return  to  my  charge." 

"  I  really  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  suggest  to  you,  Miss 
Elmer.  Yet  now  I  think  of  it,  I  wish  you  to  tell  me,  do  they  make  you 
comfortable  ?     I  leave  all  these  things  to  Jones." 

"  Quite  comfortable,  I  thank  you,  madam." 

*'  If  you  find  there  is  anything  that  you  require  for  your  comfort  or  your 
happiness,  let  Jones  know ;  and  if  she  neglects  your  orders,  inform  Sir  Vin- 
cent, lie  has  more  energy  than  I  have,  and  relieves  me  of  all  that  sort  of 
trouble." 
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"  I  thaiik  your  ladyship/'  Laura  said.  "  There  is  nothing  I  require  for 
my  comfort ;  and,  for  my  happiness,  I  fear  it  would  be  unjust  to  compel 
poor  Jones  to  provide  for  that,"  she  added,  mentally. 

Then  bidding  her  ladyship  good  morning,  she  retired  from  her  presence. 

In  the  outer  hall,  she  found  herself  waylaid  by  another  footman,  with 
Sir  Vincent's  respects  to  her,  and  a  request  that  she  would  favor  him  with  a 
few  moments'  conversation  in  the  library. 

Again  Laura  smiled  to  herself,  thinking : 

'*  If  the  baronet  is  no  more  alive  to  his  parental  duties  than  her  ladyship, 
this  interview  will  be  a  mere  form." 

She  was  shown  into  the  richly-furnished  library,  filled  with  the  treasures 
of  literature,  science  and  art  of  two  centuries  of  accumulation,  and  lighted 
by  one  tall,  Gothic  window  of  stained  glass,  that  diffused  "  a  dim,  religious 
light "  throughout  the  vast  room.  In  a  rich,  antique  chiur,  beside  a  writing- 
table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  sat  a  tall,  stout,  very  handsome  man,  aged 
about  forty-five.  Regular  and  well-chiselled  features,  dark  grey  eyes,  heavy 
black  eyebrows,  a  large,  well-formed  nose,  and  a  full,  handsome  mouth, 
were  all  framed  in  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  shining  black  hair  and  whiskers. 

On  seeing  Miss  Elmer,  he  arose  with  a  stately  courtesy,  and  placed  a 
chair  for  her,  saying,  as  he  handed  her  to  her  seat : 

*'  I  requested  the  favor  of  your  company  here.  Miss  Elmer,  that  I  might 
consult  with  you  upon  the  subject  of  your  new  pupils." 

Laura  bowed  and  awaited  his  further  speech. 

"  You  have,  I  presume,  just  left  I^dy  Lester?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Vincent." 

"  The  delicate  constitution,  and  the  numerous  social  responsibilities  of 
her  ladyship,  prevent  her  from  giving  that  attention  to  her  children  that  she 
would  otherwiiH?.'' 

The  baronet  paused.     He  seemed  anxious  to  defend  his  wife's  indifference 
to  her  children,  yet  unable  to  do  so  with  truth.     At  length  he  said : 
^*  You  have  seen  your  future  pupils  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  them." 

*'  I  hope,  that  notwithstanding  their  very  neglected  condition,  you  find 
them  not  unpromising  subjects?" 

**  Decidedly  not.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  unusually  gifted,  though  some- 
what undisciplined,"  said  Launi,  with  a  smile,  adding,  **  however,  I  should 
have  informed  you,  sir,  that  I  have  little  experience  in  children,  never  hav- 
ing filled  the  situation  of  governess  before." 


^,.....^, 
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The  baronet  looked  up  in  surprise,  then  drawing  toward  him  an  open 
letter  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  referring  to  it,  he  said  : 

''Ah!  yes.  Dr.  Seymour  has  written  *that  unforeseen  reverses  have 
placed  Miss  Elmer  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  situation  in  life  for  which 
she  was  not  brought  up,  yet,  for  which  her  moral  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions eminently  fit  her/  I  must  condole  with  your  misfortunes,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  congratulate  myself  and  my  children,  Miss  Elmer." 

Laura  bowed,  and  remained  silent. 

The  baronet  then  went  over  the  list  of  studies  that  he  wished  his  children 
to  pursue,  and  in  conclusion,  said : 

'*  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  look  into  your  school-room  sometimes, 
Miss  Elmer,  to  aid  you  by  such  counsels  as  my  somewhat  longer  and  more 
intimate  actjuaintance  with  your  pupils  might  suggest,"  said  the  baronet, 
smilling. 

"  My  inexperience  will  thank  you,  sir." 

And  seeing  that  the  interview  was  closed,  she  was  about  to  rise,  when 
the  door  swung  slowly  open,  and  a  figure  glided  in  that  immediately  arrested 
her  attention. 

It  was  that  of  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  would 
have  been  beautiful  but  for  the  deathly  pallor  of  her  thin  face,  that  looked 
still  more  ghastly  white  in  contrast  witti  the  raven  blackness  of  her  hair, 
eyebrows,  and  large,  wild  eyes,  and  her  dress  of  deep  mourning. 

The  baronet  started,  changed  countenance,  and  arose  in  haste  and  agita- 
tion, and  advanced  to  meet  her. 

But  she  glided  toward  him,  extending  her  thin,  white  arms,  clasping  her 
transparent  hands,  and  fixing  her  wild,  black  eyes  in  an  agony  of  supplica- 
tion upon  his  face. 

"  Helen,  why  are  you  here?  What  is  this?"  he  inquired,  in  a  deep  and 
smothered  voice,  as  he  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  unresisting  from  the 
room. 

Feeling  it  to  be  impossible  to  follow  them,  Laura  Elmer  retained  her  seat 
for  a  few  moments,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  baronet  reentered  the 
library  in  a  state  of  agitation  almost  frightful  to  behold.  The  veins  of  his 
forehead  were  swollen  out  like  blue  cords,  his  nostrils  were  dilated  and 
quivering,  his  lips  grimly  clenched,  his  cheeks  highly  flushed,  his  dark  eyes 
contracted  and  glittering,  his  large  frame  shaking.  He  evidently  struggled 
to  suppress  the  exhibition  of  his  emotions  as  he  resumed  his  seat,  and,  trem- 
bling, dropped  his  face  upon  his  hands. 
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Laura  Elmer  felt  painfallj  the  awkwardness  of  her  position.  It  was 
impossible  to  Hpeak  to  him,  and  nearly  equally  impossible  to  withdraw  with- 
out  doing  so,  while  it  seemed  indelicate  to  remain  and  witness  the  strong 
emotions  that  he  so  evidently  tried  to  conceal. 

At  length,  seeing  him  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings,  she  softly 
arose,  with  the  intention  of  gliding  from  the  room,  when  the  baronet,  some- 
how perceiving  her  purpose,  abmptly  started  forward,  saying,  "  I  beg  yoor 
pardon,  Miss  Elmer, ^*  opened  the  door,  and  courteously  held  it  open  until  she 
passed  out. 

Laura  Elmer  retraced  her  steps  to  the  school-room. 

As  she  entered  she  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  smiles  of  her  young 
charges,  who  assured  her  that  they  had  conscientiously  occupied  the  time  of 
her  absence  in  devotion  to  their  studies. 

*^  Not  disinterested  attention,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Elmer,  as  we  remember 
the  old  condition  of,  *■  no  lessons  in  the  school-room,  no  drive  out  in  the 
park,' "  said  Miss  Lester. 

Laura  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  learned  from  the  explanation  that 
ensued,  that  the  govemesn  was  always  expected  to  take  her  pupils  for  a  daDy 
afternoon  drive  in  the  park,  and  that  they  were  now  quite  ready  to  recite 
their  lessons  and  prepare  for  their  airing. 

Laura  Elmer  felt  no  sort  of  objeAon  to  this  arrangement,  and  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  lessons  were  faithfully  dispatched,  the  young  ladies^  carriage 
was  ordered,  and  they  drove  out. 

Tlie  ])ark  was,  as  usual  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  filled  with  a  brilliant 
crowd  in  open  carriages,  of  every  description,  intenningled  with  gay  and 
noble  equestrian  figures.  Laura  Elmer  enjoye<l  her  drive  through  the  park 
even  more  than  her  pupils  did,  since  to  her  the  scene  was  as  new  as  it  was 
interesting. 

Presently — 

**Tliere  is  Ruthven,''  exclaimed  Miss  I>ester,  as  a  young  gentleman, 
mounted  on  a  spirited  horse,  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and,  lifting 
bis  hat,  said : 

**  Well,  young  ladies,  I  hope  you  are  eiyoying  your  drive." 

*^  Excellent  well.  Miss  Elmer,  this  is  our  elder  brother,  Ruthven,*^  said 
Miss  Lester. 

The  young  gentleman,  smiling  at  this  very  informal  presentation,  bowed, 
and  hoped  Miss  Elmer  was  well,  and  not  too  much  incommoded  by  his  Terr 
unmanageable  sisters. 
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Miss  Elmer  reassured  Mr.  Lester  upon  that  point,  and,  in  doing  so,  for 
the  first  time  looked  up  at  him. 

lie  was  a  fine-looking  young  man,  very  much  like  his  father,  having  the 
same  tall  and  well-proportioned  frame,  though  much  less  stout  than  that  of 
the  baronet ;  and  the  same  dark  eyes,  and  heavy  eyebrows,  and  regular  fea- 
ture*, surrounded  by  jet-black  hair  and  whiskers,  thougli  his  face  was  less 
full,  and  his  countenance  less  mature,  than  that  of  the  elder  man.  He  rode 
beside  the  carriage,  conversing  gaily  with  his  sisters,  for  some  time,  and  then 
suddenly  inquired : 

"  Is  her  ladyship  out  to-day  ?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  seen  mamma  for  a  week,"  replied 
Miss  Lester. 

"  And  poor  Helen  ?"  inquired  the  young  man,  lowering  his  voice. 

^^  Hush  I  for  mercy's  sake  1  you  quite  frighten  me,"  replied  Ms  sister,  in 
the  same  low  tone,  and  with  changing  oheek,  and  trembling  voice. 

The  young  man  sighed  deeply,  and  mormnring,  inaudibly, 

**  Her  name  was  banished  ttom  each  ear, 
Like  words  of  wantonness  and  fear," 

turned  and  rode  sadly  away. 

A  strange,  terrified  silence  feU  upon  the  little  party,  which  lasted  until 
they  returned  home.  After  an  early  tea  and  supper,  Laura  Elmer  retired  to 
bed.    And  thus  ended  the  first  day  of  her  new  phase  of  life. 


THE  HAUNTED  HOMESTEAD. 

I  could  not  sleep  I  I  seldom  can  the  first  night  in  a  strange  house,  and 
this  was — »uch  a  house  !  I  felt  quite  alone — as  much  alone  as  if  the  heavy 
sleepers  in  the  next  bed  were  a  thousand  miles  away,  iov  farther  still  in 
spirit  were  they.  I  thought  of  the  isolated  situation  of  the  house  we  were 
in ;  of  the  crimes,  real  or  reputed,  that  had  stained  its  hearth-stone ;  of  the 
superstitious  terror  attaching  to  the  haunted  place ;  of  the  hard  facts  that 
three  several  families,  not  reputed  less  wise  or  less  brave  than  their  neigh- 
bors, had  been  driven  from  the  spot  by  supernatural  disturbance  as  yet  unex- 
plained ;  of  the  coincidence  that  this  dreary  night  was  the  ghostly  Hallow 
Eve ;  then  of  the  superstition  that  spirits,  when  they  wish  to  appear  to  only 
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one  in  a  room,  have  the  power  of  casting  all  others  into  a  profound  sleep, 
from  which  the  haunted  one  cannot  awake  them,  and  of  isolating  their  victim 
from  all  the  natural  world — even  from  tlie  very  bed-fellow  by  their  side. 
The  room  was  very  dark  and  still — solid  blackness  and  dead  sHence.  It 
oppressed  me  like  a  nightmare.  At  last,  when  my  senses  grew  aocmtomed 
to  the  scenes  by  straining  my  eyes,  I  conld  dimly  perceive  beyond  the  Ibot  of 
my  bed,  the  segment  of  a  circle  formed  by  the  fan-light  window,  that  now 
only  seemed  a  thinner  darkness ;  and  by  straining  my  ears,  I  oonld  faintly 
hear  the  stealthy  fall  of  the  drizzling  rain.  It  was  almost  worse  than  the 
first  total  silence  and  darkness ;  for  it  kept  my  nerves  on  a  strange  qui  et«i 
of  attention.  Presently  this  was  over  too.  The  muffled  sound  of  the  drizzling 
rain  ceased.  Yet  darker  clouds  must  have  lowered  over  the  earth,  for  the 
faint  outline  of  the  fan-light  window^  was  no  longer  visible.  All  was  once 
more  black  darkness  and  intense  silence,  and  again  I  felt  oppressed  almoet  to 
suffocation — welcome  now  would  have  been  the  faint  fall  of  the  fine  rain,  or 
the  dim  outline  of  the  window.  I  straine<l  my  senses  in  vain,  no  sight  or 
sound  responded.  I  felt  the  silence  and  the  darkness  settling  like  the  clods 
of  the  ground  upon  my  breast 

Bbo-oo-o-o — .'  went  something. 

Hark !  what  was  that  ?  I  thought,  starting. 

Hoo-oo-o-o — .' 

Oh !  the  wailing  voice  of  some  low,  wandering  wind,  I  concluded. 

W7iir-irr-rr-r-r — / 

Yes !  the  wind  is  rising,  but  how  like  a  lost  spirit  it  wails. 

Crr-rr-rr-r-r-r — .' 

My  Ix)rd!  it's  not  the  wind!     What  is  it?    Great  Heavens! 

Urr-rr-rr-rr-r-r-r — .' 

I  started  up  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration, 
remained  listening,  my  hair  bristling  with  terror. 

Urr-rr-rr-rr-r-r-r — "  ITa — ha — ha .'" 

I  could  bear  no  more  I — springing  out,  I  called — 

"  Grandmother !     Grandmother ! " 

''What's  the  matter?  Why,  what  ails  the  child r'  exclaimed  Mn. 
Hawkins. 

"Oh!  listen!  listen!" 

*' Listen  to  tohatf — you  are  dreaming!'' 

'*  Dreaming,  am  I  ?    Oh !  wait  I     Listen  " 

Urr-rr-rr'r-r'r^''  ITa  f—ha  I-^ha  P 
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It  was,  as  plainly  as  I  ever  heard,  the  sound  of  the  rolling  of  a  ball,  fol- 
lowed by  a  peal  of  demoniac  laughter. 

I  turned  on  Mrs.  Hawkins  an  appalled  look. 

She  was  surprised  but  self-possessed,  and  evidently  bent  on  calmly  listen- 
ing and  investigating.  She  sat  straight  up  in  bed  with  a  strong,  concentrated 
attention  to  the  sounds.    They  came  again — 

Urr-rr-rr-r-r-T-e — rattle-te-lang ! — "-4  ten  strike  at  last! — O^b  a  dead 
shotr 

''  A  dmd  shot  r 

^''A  dead  shotP^  was  echoed  all  around. 

Grandmother  calmly  threw  the  quilts  off  her,  stepped  out  of  bed,  and 
began  to  dress  herself. 

*'  Strike  a  light,  Madeline,"  she  said. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  grandmother  ?" 

"  Dress  myself  and  examine  the  premises." 

Urr-rr-rr-r-r-r — "  Ha  !  ha!  ha .'"  sounded  once  more  the  demoniac  noise 
and  laughter. 

The  match-box  nearly  dropped  from  my  shaking  hands,  but  I  struck  the 
light. 

The  sudden  flash  awoke  Alice  just  as  another  sonorous  roll  of  the  ball, 
and  fall  of  the  pins,  and  peal  of  demon  laughter,  sounded  hollowly  around 
us. 

^^  Heaven  and  earth !  what  is  that  ?"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up. 

"  What  do  you  think  it  is,  Alice?"  said  I. 

*'  My  Lord  I  my  Lord ! — it  is  the  phantoms  of  the  murderer  and  the  mur- 
dered playing  over  again  their  last  game!"  cried  the  girl,  in  an  agony  of 
terror. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  distinct  knocking  was  heard  at  the  little  door  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

Alice  screamed. 

I  held  my  breath. 

The  knocking  was  repeated. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  said  Mrs.  Hawkins,  going  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

No  answer ;  but  the  knocking  was  repeated ;  and  then  a  frightened,  plun- 
tive  voice,  crying  : 

'*01e  mistess — ole  mistess — oh,  do,  for  the  Lord  sake,  let  me  in,  chile! 
the  hair's  almos'  turn  grey  on  my  head." 

"  Is  that  you,  Cassy  ?" 
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^'  Yes,  honey — ^}'e8,  what  the  ghoses  has  left  o*  me,**  replied  the  poor 
creature,  in  a  dying  voice. 

Grandmother  went  down  the  stairs  and  opened  the  door  at  the  foot,  and 
Gassy  came  tumbling  up  into  the  room  after  her.  She  waa  absolntelj  aahen 
grey  with  terror,  and  her  limbs  shook  so  that  she  could  scarcely  stand. 

^'  Oh !  did  you  hear— did  you  hear  all  the  ghoses  and  devils  playing  nine- 
pins together  in  our  very  house  ?*^  she  gasped,  dropping  into  a  chair. 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  question,  once  more  the  phantom  ball  rolled  in 
detonating  thunder,  the  pins  fell  with  a  loud,  rattling  sound,  followed  by  a 
hollow  shout  of  triumph  ! 

Gassy  fell  on  her  knees,  and  crossed  herself  devoutly. 

Alice  clung  in  terror  to  her  grandmother. 

I  felt  that  the  time  to  play  the  heroine  was  come,  and  strove  to  exhibit 
self-possession  and  courage. 

^^  Take  up  the  candle,  Gassy,  and  lead  the  way  downstairs.  We  must  go 
and  search  the  house,  ^^  said  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

^^  Oh,  for  the  Lord's  sake  don't !  don't,  ole  mistess,  honey  I  Don*t  be 
a  temptin'  o'  Providence !  Leave  the  ghosts  alone  and  stay  here,  and  fasten 
the  door." 

^^  I  shall  search  the  house  and  grounds,"  said  Mrs.  Ilawkina,  in  a  peremp- 
tory voice.     "  Therefore,  take  up  the  light  and  go  before  me." 

**  Oh !  for  de  Lord's  love,  ole  mistess !  ef  we  mu$*  go,  yen  go  first,  yoa 
go  first ;  I  dar'u^t ;  I's  sucli  a  sinner,  /  is !"  cried  Gassy,  wringing  her  hands 
in  an  agony  of  terror. 

Urr'rrr'rr-r-r'r-rattU'U'bang'ang  ! 

^^  A  ten  Btril-e !    Ho !  ho!  ho  /  ho!  ho!  ho /"  again  sounded  the  revels. 

**  Ilooley  St.  Bridget,  jiray  for  us !  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace !  Don*t  go^ 
ole  mistess,  honey !  Oh,  stay  where  you  is  in  safety !"  pleaded  the  old 
woman,  clasping  her  hands. 

^'Xonscnse!  Hold  your  tongue,  Gassy.  If  ever  there  was  a  woman 
plagued  witli  a  set  of  cowardly  simpletons,  it  is  myself.  Let  go  my  skirta 
this  moment,  Alice !  Be  silent,  every  one  of  you,  and  follow  me  aa  softly  as 
possible,"  said  my  grandmother,  in  a  low,  stem  voice,  as  she  took  up  the 
candle,  and  led  the  way  downstairs.  We  followed  at  this  order — Gassy 
holding  on  to  her  mistress'  skirts,  Alice  holding  to  Gassy^a,  and  I  bringing 
up  tlie  rear,  with  carnal  weapons  in  one  hand  and  spiritual  ones  in  the  other 
— that  is  to  say,  with  a  big  niler  and  a  prayer-book. 

A  chill,  damp  air  met  us  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs — nothing  else. 
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The  front  hall  was  empty  and  bleak.  We  tried  the  doors,  and  found  them 
as  secure  as  we  had  left  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  parlor  door,  by 
which  Oassy  had  entered,  and  which  was  on  the  latch.  Mrs.  Hawkins  pulled 
it  to  and  locked  it,  saying,  in  alow  voice,  that  she  wished,  while  examining 
each  room,  to  keep  all  the  rest  locked,  that  there  might  be  no  escape  for  any 
one  concealed  in  the  house. 

First  we  went  into  the  right-hand  bed-room,  opening  from  the  halL  It 
was  secure,  vacant  and  bleak.    We  locked  the  door  and  drew  out  the  key. 

Next  we  looked  into  the  left-hand  bed-room :  it  was  in  predsely  the  same 
condition.    We  made  it  fast  in  the  same  manner. 

Then  we  opened  and  entered  the  parlor.  This  was  the  bleakest  room  of 
any :  large,  square,  lofty,  totally  bare,  cold  and  damp. 

**  Nothing  here,'*  said  Mrs.  Hawkins,  looking  around. 

UrT'rr'rr'r-T-T'r-ratU&'U'hang'Cmg'aing !  the  phantom  ball  rolled,  and 
scattered  the  nine-pins. 

^^Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  haP^  shouted  the  hollow,  ghostly  voices. 

They  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  room  with  us,  reverberating  in  the  very 
air  we  breathed,  echoing  firom  the  four  walls  around,  and  fWmi  the  ceiling 
above  us  I 

**  Jesu  Mary  I*'  cried  Oassy,  dropping  on  her  knees. 

*^  Oh !  oh !  oh  I*'  gasped  Alice,  clinging  to  me. 

*^  This  is  very  unaccountable,'^  said  our  grandmother,  looking  all  around 
the  room,  where  nothing  but  bare  walls  and  bare  boards  met  the  view. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Mrs. 
Hawkins  said : 

**  Oome !  let  us  look  into  the  dining-room,  and  then  call  up  Hector  to 
assist  us  in  searching  the  grounds." 

We  passed  on  into  the  next  room,  and  locked  the  door  behind  qBi  as  we 
had  locked  every  one  in  our  tour  through  the  house.  That  room  was  doeely 
packed  with  fhmiture,  over  which  we  had  to  clamber  our  passage. 

While  we  were  doing  so,  once  again  sounded  the  detonating  roll  of  the 
ball,  the  rattling  scattering  of  the  pins,  and  the  hollow  peals  of  lan^ter,  all 
echoing  around  and  around  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  rooma. 

Alice  again  seized  her  grandmother. 

Oassy  fell  over  a  stack  of  wash-tubs,  and  called  on  all  the  saints  to  help 
her. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  ordered  Alice  to  let  her  go,  and  Oasqr  to  get  up,  and  me 
to  move  on. 
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She  was  obeyed.  A  great  general  was  oar  grandmother,  and  we  all 
knew  it  I 

We  left  the  dining-room,  locking  the  last  door  behind  os.  We  dodged 
the  dark,  blind  alley,  sheltered  the  candle  from  the  drizzling  mist^  and  want 
around  into  the  kitchen  and  called  Hector  from  above. 

The  old  man  answered,  and  soon  came  toddling  down  the  narrow  staira. 

^^  Hector,  have  yon  heard  those  noises?^'  inquired  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

"  The  Lord  between  us  and  evil !     Fve  heem,  mistessi  I've  heemi** 

"  What  do  you  suppose  it  is?*' 

A  dubious,  solemn  shake  of  the  head  was  the  old  man's  only  reply. 

^^ Can't  you  speak,  Hector?  How  do  you  account  for  those  noiseft 
Come,  no  mysteries ;  answer  if  you  can ;  what  are  they  ?" 

*'  Dead  people .'"  groaned  the  old  man,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Pooh  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

But  I  could  see  that  even  the  was  paler  than  usual. 

*'  Come,  Hector!  There  is  no  one  in  the  house,  that  is  certain.  And  no 
one  can  get  into  it  while  we  are  gone,  because  it  is  locked  up.  Now,  fasten 
up  the  kitchen,  and  let  us  go  and  search  the  grounds,  and  unkennel  any 
interlopers  tliat  may  be  lurking  there." 

We  came  out  and  secured  the  kitchen  door,  and  began  our  tour  of  the 
garden. 

As  we  left  the  door,  our  w^atch-dog  ran  out  to  join  us. 

This  circumstance,  while  it  greatly  assisted  us  in  our  search,  very  much 
increased  the  perplexity  of  our  minds.  Had  the  dog  heard  the  noises  that 
had  disturbed  us,  and  if  so,  why  had  he  not  given  the  alarm  ?— or,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  dogs  insensible  to  supernatural  sights  and  sounds  ?  We 
could  not  tell,  but  we  were  glad  to  have  Fidelle  snuffing  and  trotting  along 
with  us,  confident  that  if  there  were  a  human  being  lurking  anywhere  in  the 
garden,  he  would  smell  him  out.  So  we  went  up  one  grass-grown  walk  and 
down  another,  between  rows  of  gooseberry  bushes,  currant  bushes,  and  rasp- 
berry bushes,  all  damp  and  drippling  with  mist,  and  through  alleys  of  dwarf 
plum-trees,  and  all  along  the  hedges  of  evergreen  inside  the  brick  wall,  and 
past  the  iron  gate,  which  was  still  chained,  as  it  had  been  left,  and  then 
around  in  the  stable,  coach-houso,  hen-house,  and  smoke-house,  each  of  which 
we  found  securely  locked,  and,  when  opened,  damp,  musty  and  vacant ;  and 
so  we  looked  over  every  foot  of  the  ground,  and  into  every  out-building, 
finding  uU  safe  and  leaving  all  safe ;  and  at  last,  without  having  discovered 
anything,  we  arrived  again  at  tlie  dining-room  door. 
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We  all  entered,  locked  the  door  after  us,  clambered  over  the  piles  of  fur- 
niture, and  i)assed  on  into  the  parlor. 

The  parlor,  as  I  have  said,  was  as  yet  unfurnished,  damp  and  cold.  Yet 
there  we  paused  for  a  little  while  to  take  breath. 

"  There  is  nothing  concealed  in  the  garden,  and  nothing  in  the  house ; 
that  is  demonstrated.  These  strange  manifestations  must  admit  of  a  natural 
explanation  ;  but  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  explain  them,"  said  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins. 

"  Oh,  ole  mistess,  'fess  it's  de  ghoses,  honey  I  'fess  it's  de  ghoses  I  Me- 
morize how  nobody  was  ever  able  to  lib  in  dis  cussed  house  1"  pleaded 
Oassy. 

'^  Oh,  yes,  grandmother,  do  let's  sit  up  here  all  night  to-night,  and  move 
out  early  to-morrow  morning,"  entreated  Ally. 

*' What  do  you  say,  Madeline?"  inquired  my  grandmother. 

'*  I  say,  brave  it  out !" 

*'So  do  I,  my  girl !"  replied  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

"  Oh,  for  de  love  o'  do  Lord,  donH^  ole  mistess !  don't,  Miss  Maddy ! 
don't !  It's  a  temptin'  o'  Providence !  leave  de  'femal  ole  place  to  de  ghoses, 
as  has  de  bes'  right  to  it!"  prayed  Gassy. 

"  We'll  see  about  that!"  said  our  grandmother.  "But  come!  all  seems 
quiet  now  ;  we  will  go  to  bed,  and  investigate  further  to-morrow." 

*'  Yes,  ole  mistess,  honey,  I  knows  all  is  quiet  jest  wow,  but " 

Ha  !  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!— Ho!  ho!  ho!  ho  !  ho!  ho!  ho! 
burst  a  peal  of  demoniac  laughter,  resounding  through  and  through  the 
room,  and  close  into  our  ears. 

"The  Lord  between  us  and  Satan!"  cried  Gassy,  dropping  the  candle, 
which  immediately  went  out  and  left  us  in  darkness. 

AVhile,  peal  on  peal,  sounded  the  demoniac  laughter  around  us. 

Gassy  fell  on  her  knees,  and  began  j)raying — 

"St.  Mary  pray  for  us!  St.  Martha  pray  for  us!  all  ye  hooly  vargins 
and  widders  pray  for  us  lone  women!  St.  Peter  pray  for  us!  St.  Powl 
pray  for  us!  All  hooly  'postles  and  Vangellers  pray  for  us  poor  sinners! — 
Saint — Saint — Saint — Oh !  for  de  Lor's  sake,  Miss  Ally,  honey,  tell  me  de 
name  o'  that  hooly  Saint  as  met  a  ghose  riding  ofi  Balaam*$  au  and  knows 
how  it  feels!" 

"  It  was  Saul,  or  Samuel,  or  the  Witch  of  Endor,  I  forget  which,"  said 
Alice,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  never  very  precise,  was 
frightened  out  of  her. 

16 
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**  St.  Saul,  St.  Samuel,  St.  Witchy  winder  pray  for  us,  as  met  a  ghost  yoor- 
self  and  knows  how  it  feels.^' 

And  still  while  Gassy  prayed  her  frantic  j^rayers,  and  poor  old  Hector 
told  his  heads,  and  Alice  tremhled  and  clung  to  me,  the  demon  laoghter 
resounded  around  and  around  us.  We  were  in  such  total  darkness  that  I 
had  not  seen  Mrs.  Hawkins  withdraw  herself  from  the  group,  nor  suspected 
her  ahsence  until  we  heard  her  firm,  cheery  voice  outside  near  the  dining- 
room  door,  saying, 

^^  What  can  any  one  think  of  this?  Come  here,  Hector!  Come  here, 
children  !" 

We  all  went,  expecting  some  denaHment. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  telegraphed  to  us  to  be  perfectly  silent,  and  to  step  lightly. 
She  turned  the  angle  of  the  house,  and  walked  up  the  blind  alley  between 
the  back  of  the  house  and  tlie  back  of  the  kitchen  ;  when  she  ha«l  got  about 
mid-way  of  the  walk,  she  stopped,  and  silently  pointed  to  the  rank  weeds 
and  bushes  that  grew  closely  under  the  wall  of  the  house. 

**  There  I  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

We  looked,  and  at  first  could  see  nothing :  but,  on  a  closer  inspection, 
we  perceived  a  very  faint  glimmer,  a  mere  thread  of  red  light,  low  down 
among  the  bushes. 

We  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Hawkins  for  explanation. 

**  Alter  the  candle  fell  and  went  out,"  she  said,  **  I  slipped  out,  with  the 
intention  of  exploring  again,  and  this  time  alone,  and  in  darkness.  I  came 
up  this  blind  alley,  and  looking  sharply,  descrie<l  that  glimmer  of  light 
And  now  I  am  convinced  that  the  revellers,  human  or  ghostly,  are  below 
there,  in  that  old  disused  cellar  that  we  were  made  to  lielieve  was  nearly  ftill 
of  water,  and  re(iuire<l  to  be  drained.  Don't  be  agitated,  children!  take  it 
coolly,"  concluded  Mrs.  Hawkins,  stooping  down  to  put  aside  the  wee<ls  and 
bushes. 

Just  at  this  moment,  another  detonating  n>ll  of  the  ball,  and  scattering 
fall  of  the  pins,  and  peal  of  hollow  laughter,  resounde<l  from  l>elow. 

Urr-rr-rr-r-rr  rattle  hntig-ang-ang  !  '•'  Ila  !  h/tf  ha  f  ha!  ha!  Bo! 
ho!  ho!  ho!    A  deadnhot!'' 

**  Too  late,  young  gentlemen  I  Your  fun  is  all  over!  Your  game  is  up! 
You  are  discovered !  Come  forth !"  said  Mrs.  Hawkins,  who,  down  upon 
her  knees,  pulled  away  the  bushes,  tume<l  up  the  old  broken  and  moldj 
cellar  d<K)r,  and  discovered  the  scene  bel<»w. 

A  rudely  fitted  up  bowling  alley,  occupying  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
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and  some  eiglit  or  ten  jonths,  no  longer  engaged  in  rolling  balls,  but  on  the 
contrary,  standing  in  various  attitudes  of  detected  culpability. 

**  Come !  come  forth !"  commanded  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

And  they  came,  climbing  up  the  rotten  and  moldering  steps,  and  the 
very  first  who  put  his  impudent  head  up  through  the  door  into  the  open  air 
was  Will  Rackaway ! 

"  Oh^  Will !"  exclaimed  Alice,  reproachfully. 

**  You!  Will  I"  questioned  Mrs.  Hawkins,  in  scandalized  astonishment. 

"  No !  the  ghost  of  O'Donnegan,"  replied  the  youth  in  a  sepulchral 
voice. 

''  Reprobate  I"  exclaimed  our  grandmother. 

**  Now,  indeed,  indeed,  I  was  only  taking  the  liberty  of  entertaining  my 
friends  in  my  kind  Aunt  Hawkins'  cellar.  Quite  right,  you  know !  Only 
don't  tell  father,  and  I'll  never  do  so  no  more!"  pleaded  Will,  with  mock 
humility. 

'*  Dismiss  your  comrades,  sir  I  and  come  into  the  house  !  I  shall 
send  for  your  father  to-morrow  morning,"  said  Mrs  Hawkins  in  a  stern 
voice. 

There  was  no  need  to  dismiss  the  intruders;  they  were  climbing  up 
the  dilapidated  steps  as  fast  as  they  could  come,  and  slinking  away  with 
averted  heads,  trying  to  conceal  their  faces,  which  Mrs.  Hawkins  did  not 
insist  upon  discovering.  When  they*were  all  gone,  Will  followed  us  into  the 
house. 

*'  Now  then,  sir,  explain  your  conduct,"  ordered  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

And  Will,  with  an  air  of  mock  humility  and  deprecation,  obeyed. 

The  account  he  gave  was  briefly  this — himself  and  several  other  youths, 
sons  of  very  strict  parents,  who  proscribed  nine-pins  with  other  games,  had, 
out  of  some  old  timber  and  furniture,  left  of  O'Donnegan's  old  nine-pin 
alley,  that  had  been  taken  down  and  carried  away,  fitted  up  the  old  disused 
cellar  for  their  games.  They  had  played  there  recently,  every  night,  with  no 
other  intention  than  that  of  anmsing  themselves,  and  of  keeping  their  game 
concealed — with  certainly  no  thought  of  enacting  a  ghostly  drama;  until  to 
their  astonishment,  they  gradually  learned  that  these  revels  were  mistaken 
for  ghostly  orgies,  and  had  given  the  house  its  unenviable  reputation  of  being 
haunted — a  joke  much  too  good  for  human  nature,  and  especially  for  hayB* 
luinian  nature  not  to  carry  out.  Everything  favored  their  concealment. 
Tlie  cellar  was  reputed  to  be  half  full  of  water,  and  was  long  disused,  and 
every  cellar- window,  except  the  narrow  hidden  one  that  they  had 'turned 
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into  a  door,  and  nailed  up.  Besides,  the  front  division  of  the  cellar  was 
really  two  feet  deep  in  water,  and  when  there  was  any  risk  of  disooTeiy,  tbej 
liad  a  means  of  letting  it  in  to  overflow  the  back  division,  so  that  their 
tixtnres  were  all  covered.  Thas  for  months  they  had  played  the  doable 
game  of  nine-pins  and  of  a  ghostly  drama  I 
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When  she  was  ten  years  of  age,  her  parents,  with  an  eye  to 
her  best  interest,  sold  this  beautiful  home  and  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, for  tlie  purpose  of  superintending  Iier  education.  Tlie 
pang  wliieh  tliis  removal  cost  the  child  Rosa,  and  the  sacredness 
with  which  the  woman  Rosa  still  holds  the  memory  of  that  for- 
saken ground,  is  "  bodied  forth  "  in  one  of  the  most  dewy  and 
fragrant  of  her  poems — "'  My  Childhood's  Home." 

Miss  Vcrtncr  was  educated  at  the  celebrated  Seminary  of 
Bishop  Smith,  then  at  Lexington.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  she 
married  Claude  M.  Johnson,  a  gentleman  of  manly  character  and 
elegant  fortune.  Since  her  marriage,  she  has,  until  recently, 
resided  alternately  in  Lexington,  Kentu(-ky — the  present  abode 
of  her  ado])ted  parents — and  at  Iier  husband's  plantation  in 
Louisiana,  spending  the  winter  at  the  latter,  and  the  summer  in 
the  former  place.  Of  late,  however,  she  has  made  Lexington 
her  permanent  home. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  the  mother  of  six  children,  two  of  whom 
have  passed  from  earth,  though  not  from  comnmnion  with  her 
loving  spirit,  as  the  poem  entitled  ''Angel  Watchers"  most 
tenderly  and  tearfully  attests.  It  is  a  smile  and  tear  crystal- 
lized— the  purest  gem  in  her  literary  casket. 

In  1850,  Mrs.  Johnson  became  a  contributor  to  the  ''Louis- 
ville (Ky.)  Journal,"  under  the  name  of  '*  Rosa."  Througli  this 
medium  the  greater  number  of  her  poems  first  appeared ; 
although,  from  time  t(>  time,  she  has  contributed  also  to  the 
'*  Hume  Journal,"  and  the  principal  magazines  and  journals  of 
the  country. 

In  1857,  her  poems  were  ])ul)lished  in  a  handsome  volume, 
by  Messrs.  Ticknor  ik  .FiehU,  of  Boston,  and  elicited  from  the 
j)ress  the  warmest  tributes  of  praise.  In  a  most  generous  notice 
of  this  c(Jlection,  the  editor  of  the  ''  Louisville  Journal  "  says  : 

'*  111  the  blooming  tield  of  modern  j)oetry,  we  really  know 
not  where  to  look  for  productions  at  once  so  full  of  merit  and 
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SO  free  from  defect ;  so  luxuriant  and  yet  so  pure.  The  genius 
of  the  writer  is  equally  stainless  and  exact.  As  regards  not 
only  the  moral,  but  the  literary  quality  of  her  productions,  she 
has  written  nothing  '  which,  dying,  she  could  wish  to  blot.* " 

Subordinate  to  this  broader  characteristic,  but  more  striking 
to  the  superficial  eye,  are  the  marvellous  wealth  and  delicacy  of 
her  fancy.  The  fertility  of  her  conception  seems  positively 
exhaustless. 

Nor  is  her  genius  at  all  unequal  to  the  higher  walks  of 
thought  and  imagination,  as  witness  ^'  The  First  Eclipse,"  and 
"  The  Frozen  Ship."  Whenever  she  has  essayed  these  loftier 
paths,  she  has  trodden  them  with  signal  ease  and  success.  If 
her  muse  has  turned  more  frequently  and  kindly  to  lighter 
themes,  it  has  been  owing  mainly  to  the  genial  and  sunny  temper 
of  her  spirit,  not  to  any  lack  of  depth  or  energy. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  popular  and  fascinating  quality 
of  this  writer's  poetry  is  its  complete  harmony  with  herself. 
This  quality  is  obvious  even  to  a  cursory  reader,  who  has  never 
seen  her,  from  the  singular  vitality  and  freedom  which  pervade 
the  simplest  emanations  from  her  pen.  To  those  who  know 
her,  it  is  doubtless  the  most  resistless  charm  of  her  productions. 
Her  poetry  is  not  a  creation  so  much  as  a  revelation.  It  is  the 
simple  exhibition  of  the  riches  of  her  soul,  rather  than  the 
coining  of  her  subtlety. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  volume,  Mrs.  Johnson  has 
produced  many  poeins,  in  which  are  apparent  not  only  the  best 
characteristics  of  her  former  writings,  but  a  new  depth  and 
fervor.  It  is  said,  also,  that  she  is  engaged  at  present  on  a 
romance  in  verse,  which  she  intends  *to  make  the  chef-^CBiumre 
of  a  new  volume. 

In  many  of  the  works  of  this  writer  we  see  glimpses  of  a  sub- 
stratum of  passionate  power,  which  has  never  yet  been  stirred. 
A  deep  fountain  was  troubled  at  the  death  of  her  children,  but 
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troubled  by  an  angel ;  and  her  songs  only  grew  more  low  and 
tender — the  mother's  l)ang  lost  in  the  mother's  hope.  But  it  is 
evident  that  no  shaft  of  agony  has  yet  buried  itself  in  the 
intense  silences  of  her  nature.  No  rankling  thorn  quivers  in  her 
emotions — tips  her  words  with  arrowy  flame — breaks  the  silvery 
flow  of  her  rhythm  with  gusts  and  gleams  which  will  not  be 
controlled.  Yet  this  latent  force  is  revealed  in  the  body  and 
poise  of  her  writings. 

The  singular  poem  entitled  "  Hasheesh  Visions "  would 
seem  to  show  no  luck  of  impassioned  element ;  but,  if  it  be  not 
the  direct  inspiration  of  the  drug  itself,  it  has  the  crazy  play  and 
prodigality  of  words  evolved  from  the  heights  of  brain,  and  not 
from  the  depths  of  feeling. 


HASHEESH  VISIONS. 

Fiery  fetters  fiercely  bound  me, 
(ilobes  of  polden  fire  rolled  round  me, 
Jet.s  of  violet-colored  flame 
From  ruby-crusted  mountains  came, 
And,  floatinj^  upward,  wreatbed  on  high 
Like  por^eous  serpents  through  the  sky, 
To  whose  rich  coils  the  stars  of  night 
Clung  and  became  like  scales  of  light ; 
A  crimson  sea  before  me  blushed. 
To  which  ten  thousaml  rivers  nished — 
Ten  thousand  rivers,  all  of  flame, 
And  as  they  hissing  onwanl  came. 
Their  burning  waters  seemed  to  pour 
Along  an  opalescent  shore, 
While,  in  that  re<l  deej).  far  away, 
A  myriad  opal  islands  lay. 
With  eager,  wistful  gaze  I  turned 
To  where  their  dazzling  splendors  burned  ; 
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With  fearful  struggles,  stung  by  pain, 

I  rent  my  fiery  bonds  in  twain, 

And  madly  (when  my  limbs  were  free) 

Plunged  headlong  in  that  lurid  sea, 

Whose  red  and  seething  billows  seemed 

To  mock  me  as  they  hissed  and  screximed ; 

While  tortured  thus,  scorched  to  the  bone, 

I  drifted  on  with  ceaseless  moan. 

Till,  near  those  opal  islands  cast, 

When  (dreaming  all  my  anguish  past) 

I  grasped  a  STiiooth  and  glittering  shore 

In  vain,  then  drifted  on  once  more; 

On,  on,  till  countless  isles  were  past, 

And  then  a  boiling  wave  at  last 

Spurned,  Hung  me  from  its  blazing  crest, 

To  seem  at  least  one  moment  blest. 

Upon  an  isle  which  seemed  to  be 

The  fairest  in  that  wondrous  sea ; 

But  on  its  cool  and  polished  shore 

My  agony  scarce  ceased  before 

This  beautiful  and  long  sought  goal, 

This  Eldorado  of  my  soul. 

For  which  I  yearned  with  wild  desire, 

Seemed  thronged  with  skeletons  of  fire, 

That  danced  around  me,  shrieked  my  name. 

And  scorched  me  with  their  tongues  of  flame. 

Till  (in  unutterable  pain) 

I  prayed  that  lava  sea  in  vain 

To  bear  me  from  a  haunted  land, 

To  save  me  from  that  demon  band, 

That  seized  me  with  a  fiendish  laugh. 

And  cups  of  fire  then  bade  me  quaff, 

Until  the  withered  flesh  all  peeled 

From  my  parched  bones,  and  left  revealed 

A  skeleton  like  theirs !  a  shell. 

Red  as  the  hottest  flames  of  hell! 

Then  loud  we  laughed,  and  wide  and  far 

Rang  out  that  fiendish  laugh,  "  ha,  ha!'' 
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In  every  wave  an  echo  seemed, 

Until  the  sea  with  laughter  screamed ; 

The  blazing  billows  leaped  on  high, 

And  roared  their  laughter  to  the  sky, 

Whose  star-scaled  serpents  from  afar 

Hissed  back  a  mocking  laugh,  **ha,  ha!" 

We  tossed  our  flaming  goblets  up. 

And  danced  and  laughed,  till  every  cup 

Was  drained,  and  still  though  wrung  with  pain. 

We  quaffed  and  danced  and  laughed  again. 

Till,  faint  with  agony,  a  chill 

Of  horror  seemed  my  frame  to  thrill. 

The  fire-fiends  left  me  doubly  curst 

Cold  I  freezing  I  yet  consumed  by  thirst. 

I  wore  a  form  of  flesh  again. 

And  cried  for  "  water,"  but  in  vain ; 

And  then  an  icy  slumber  fell 

Upon  me,  till  the  gushing  swell 

Of  mountain  torrents,  in  their  strife, 

Awakened  me  to  light  and  life — 

To  light  and  life,  for  now  I  stood 

Beside  a  cool,  deep-shaded  flood 

Upon  a  shore  so  passing  fair. 

Its  beauty  brightened  my  despair 

A  moment,  while  the  hope  was  nurseil 

That  I  might  quench  my  frantic  thirst. 

Enchanting  pictures  I  bright  and  fine, 

Enamelled  on  my  heart  they  shine; 

That  fresh  green  shore,  that  clear  deep  tide. 

Whose  waves  o'er  rocks  of  sapphire  glide. 

Until  at  last,  with  wildest  leap, 

Into  a  gulf  more  broad  and  deep 

Than  ti'n  Xiagaras  swift  they  whirl 

O'er  crystal  spars  and  crags  of  pearl  I 

Hut  lo!  when  on  that  moss-grown  brink 

I  stooped  my  aching  head  to  drink. 

And  sinking  there  a  lotus-cup. 

Raised  it  in  trembling  gladnes**  up. 
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Hf  pAfoUing  }\pB  gave  forth  a  groan 

To  Had  tbe  wflt^r  turned  to  »ton€  ! 

A  chalice  hcftj^ed  with  fMipphirc^a  hriglit^ 

To  mock  me  wilh  their  liquid  ligh^ 

Jewels  a  king  ruight  proudly  wear«  , 

But  which  I  ctirifd  in  mj  despftir^ 

Aod  then  with  bitter  an^ilah^  flnug 

Baek  to  the  tide  from  which  they  sprung. 

The  lotus  blonni  r  would  have  torn 

To  atoms^  htit  (a»  if  in  scorn, 

Of  iny  fierce  rgge^  by  ftome  weird  power) 

r  fonnd  an  alabaster  flower, 

Who^  leaveB  and  stem  with  matehleea  Bheea 

Of  emerald  seemed  superbly  green.^ 

T  eliinbed  along  the  crags  of  pearl, 

To  head  the  waters  lu  their  whirh 

But  when  I  bent  in  madness  down 

To  where  the  white  wpray,  like  a  cr<twti 

Of  glory  on  the  torrent  gleamed, 

(Though  o'^er  ray  brow  its  moi&turti  atreamed,) 

With  lips  apart  that  longed  to  feel 

A  dewy  freshneBs  through  them  steal, 

Upon  my  parched  and  swollen  tongue 

A  shower  of  diamoftd  gems  was  finng. 

Oh !  what  were  g^ms  to  one  who  yeanied 

For  wateT*dropa,  and  wonld  hnvo  Ffinmed 

Their  wealth,  to  sip  the  dew  that  ileepe 

Within  the  hflir^bells^  azure  deepii  ? 

XTpon  the  shore  again  I  mshed^ 

Where  countleas  fruits  in  beanty  bhi^bedj 

Pomegranatea,  rare  and  ripe^  and  onci 

Whoie  rind  wad  rifted  by  the  tna, 

Revealed  unto  tny  ravished  sight 

Tlie  crimson  pulp— Oh  !  what  delight 

I  felt^  as  quick,  witii  throbbing  heart, 

I  tore  it  etger^  apart, 

Eitpocthig  tbea  the  fruity  seed 

With  red  and  Inseioua  juice  to  h1«^* 
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Like  those,  which,  at  the  far  off  South, 

Distilled  their  sweetness  in  my  month, 

Long,  long  ago,  when  as  a  child, 

By  Hope  and  Ix)ve  and  Joy  beguiled. 

My  trusting  heart  had  never  grieyed 

To  find  itself  at  last  deceived. 

But  in  that  strange  enchanted  rind 

No  liquid  sweetness  did  I  find, 

Which  (tempting  while  it  half  concealed) 

A  mass  of  rubies  now  revealed. 

Of  royal  rubies,  flashing  there 

To  mock,  and  madden  my  despair. 

I  plucked  an  orange,  when  behold ! 

Within  my  hand  it  turned  to  gold ; 

And  when  from  loaded  vines  I  tore 

The  purple  grapes,  that  seemed  to  pour 

Their  honeyed  juices  on  the  ground, 

Clusters  of  amethysts  I  found. 

If  in  a  desert  I  had  been. 

Where  gushing  waters  are  not  seen, 

Nor  luscious  fruits  (to  tempt  in  vain). 

Less  terrible  had  been  the  pain 

Of  my  fierce  thirst;  and  as  I  cried 

For  "  water,"  fair  forms  seemed  to  glide 

Beneath  those  haunted  groves,  who  <|uatfed 

From  crystal  cuj)s  bright  draughts,  and  laughed 

Derisive  laughter — soft  and  clear. 

As  they  approached  me — near — so  near 

I  almost  caught  their  goblets  bright. 

When  swill  they  turned  in  sudden  flight, 

And  from  afar,  pealed  forth  those  swells 

Of  laughter  clear  as  silver  bells. 

Tlien  others  came,  more  fair,  who  reape<l 

The  dripping  vines,  and  gaily  heaped 

Each  one  within  a  jiL-^per  urn 

Her  st<>res  of  grapes,  which  seemed  to  turn 

Beneath  their  hands  to  sparkling  wine. 

While  useless  gems  they  shone  in  mine. 
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A  vintage  by  a  river's  brink ! 

Yet  no  one  otfered  mo  a  drink 

Of  wine  or  water,  and  ere  long 

The  chorus  of  a  vintage  song 

Came  stealing  to  me,  whence  tliose  maids 

Had  vanished  'mid  ambrosial  shades. 

In  quick  pursuit,  I  followed  where 

Their  voices  rippled  through  the  air. 

Till  hliTid  with  anguish — cold  as  death, 

Chilled  (by  the  south  wind's  balmy  breath). 

Yet  burnt  by  torturing  thirst  within. 

Fiercer  than  memories  of  sin, 

Beneath  that  lustrous  summer  sky, 

I  laid  me  down  and  prayed  to  die. 

But  vainly  rose  my  mournful  prayer, 

The  *'  King  of  Terrors  "  came  not  there ; 

And  sudden  darkness,  like  a  spell. 

Appalling  darkness  round  me  fell, 

AVTiich  reft  the  earth  of  light  and  bloom. 

And  steeped  my  soul  in  utter  gloom. 

I  started  up — the  sun  had  set, 

The  torrent  poured  o'er  crags  of  jet 

Its  inky  waters — and  o'er  lUl 

A  black  sky  hung  its  funeral  pall — 

So  black,  the  clouds  that  floated  by 

Seemed  atoms  rifted  from  the  sky. 

Black  barks  before  me  8eeme<l  to  glide. 

Whose  sails  were  blacker  than  the  tide, 

Peopled  by  wild  and  frantic  gholes. 

Strange  skeletons,  as  black  as  coals, 

Who  on  those  ghostly  decks  had  met 

To  quaff  black  blood  from  cups  of  jet. 

The  land  I  found  so  bright  and  warm. 

Seemed  stricken  by  a  scathing  storm ; 

Its  fruits  and  flowers  of  late  so  fair. 

Hung  now  like  ebon  cinders  there. 

And  groves  which  erst  were  green  as  spring, 

Looked  blacker  than  the  raven's  wing ; 
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So  freezing  cold  the  wind  had  grown, 

I  seemed  within  the  frozen  zone, 

And  snow  came  drifting  to  the  earth, 

Black  as  the  clouds  that  gave  it  birth. 

I  saw  it  all — though  wrapped  in  night — 

Plainly  as  if  revealed  by  light, 

That  rayless,  dense,  unbroken  gloom 

Was  suffocating  as  the  tomb 

To  tliose  who  from  long  trances  wake, 

And  strive  their  coffin-lids  to  break, 

(Discovered,  when  too  lat«  to  save) 

Who  slept,  to  wake  within  the  gra^e  I 

Their  agony,  though  keen,  is  brief, 

But  death  came  not  to  my  relief. 

And  years  of  bitter  pain  they  seemed. 

Those  torturing  hours  through  which  I  dreamed. 

Upon  that  cold  and  dismal  brink 

I  stooped  my  head  and  strove  to  drink 

The  murky  waves,  when  through  the  dark 

Came  gliding  up  a  spectral  bark ; 

I  climbed  the  deck,  where  demons  stood. 

And  quenched  my  thirst  at  last,  in  hloodf 

They  pledged  me  in  that  draught  accurst. 

And  still  1  drank,  to  quench  my  thirst, 

Uninindtul  that  our  black  bark  swept 

To  wIrto  those  maddened  waters  leapt, 

Into  that  fathomless  abyss, 

Until  I  heard  them  scream  and  hiss 

Within  my  ears — on,  on  we  dashed. 

While  'mid  those  jetty  crags  loud  crashed 

Our  sinking  shij) — on,  on  we  rushed. 

Till  masts  and  timl>ers  all  were  crushed, 

When,  blind  with  blackness,  'mid  the  roar 

Of  inky  waves,  I  heard  no  more. 
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MY  CHILDHOOD'S  HOMEL 

8UOOEBTBD  BY  AN  EZQUISITB  BOUQUBT  8BNT  TO  Ut  DURDTO  ▲  8XVXRK 

ILLNS88. 

Oh  I  let  them  touch  mj  boming  brow, 

The  petals  of  those  dewy  flowers, 
And  let  my  spirit  wander  now, 

Back  through  a  mist  of  bjgone  hours. 
To  a  sunnj  spot,  in  a  far-off  dime, 
Where  I  used  to  rove  in  my  childhood's  time. 

My  childhood's  home  I  how  like  a  spell 

Thy  dear  and  sacred  memory  lies 
Within  my  heart — as  in  a  well 

The  trembling  light  of  starry  skies, 
Gleams  through  its  crystal  depths  at  even, 
Until  they  seem  a  second  heaven. 

And  a  sweet  breath  of  southern  air 

Seems  stealing  gently  by  me  now-^ 
The  same  that  stirred  my  sunny  hair, 

And  blew  the  bonnet  from  my  brow- 
Long,  long  ago,  when  I  had  gone 
To  gather  flowers  at  early  dawn« 

Agun,  with  many  a  Joyous  bound, 

My  tiny  footsteps  swiftly  pass 
Where  golden  buttercups  were  found 

Half  hidden  'mid  the  rustling  grasfli 
And  violets  from  the  soft,  green  sod 
Seemed  meekly  looking  up  to  God. 

There  often  have  I  paused  to  hear 

The  bee  his  drowsy  matin  ring. 
Too  gay  and  guileless  then  to  fear 

That  honey-bees  perchance  might  sting; 
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My  lieart  was  all  too  fresh  and  warm 
To  think  of  ill,  or  shrink  from  harm. 

An<l  now  along  the  good  old  hall 
Is  scattered  half  my  fragrant  store. 

For  I  have  heard  my  mother's  call, 
And,  dancing  through  the  open  door, 

Iler  morning  kiss  I  fondly  meet, 

And  fling  my  treasures  at  her  feet. 

Then,  with  a  light  and  stealthy  tread, 
I  steal  hehind  my  father's  chair, 

To  fling  a  garland  o'er  his  head, 
And  twine  it  'mid  the  silvery  hair, 

Till  every  rose  with  dewy  glow 

Seems  blushing  'neath  a  drift  of  snow. 

And  now  once  more  I  seem  to  stand 

Where  long,  dark  sliadows  ronnd  me  sweep, 

My  gipsy  bonnet  in  my  hand. 

For  the  full  surdight  dareil  not  creep, 

With  all  its  glittering  pomp,  Wtween 

Tho-iC  twining  boughs  of  evergreen. 

I  loved  the  piy.  prlad  things  of  earth, 
The  sunshine,  birds,  and  streams,  and  flowers. 

Yet  would  I  hush  my  childhood  mirth. 

And  through  those  dim,  se<|uestered  bowers, 

In  solitude,  delight  to  steal. — 

'Twas  there  I  learned  to  think  and  feel. 

An<l  oft  I've  spread  a  ban(]uet  fair. 
Of  acorn-cup  and  ro-*e-leaves  bright. 

That  fairies  might  as«*emb]e  there 
To  revel  in  the  pale  moonlight ; 

I  love<l  to  dream  of  mysteries 

Beneath  thn«*e  dark  ancestral  trees. 
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That  homestead  is  in  ruins  laid ; 

Its  fairest  blossoms  now  are  dead ; 
Yet  still  their  deep  and  solemn  shade 

Upon  the  waving  grass  is  shed ; 
Thus  often  sunshine  will  depart 
But  shadows  linger  on  the  heart. 

And  now  when  ferer  wildly  bums 

Within  this  sad  and  aching  breast, 
My  spirit  through  the  past  returns, 

Beneath  that  peacefhl  grave  to  rest ; 
There  Love  a  ceaseless  vigil  keeps, 
And  pensive  Memory  sometimes  weeps. 

The  nestling  of  a  wild  bird's  wings, 

A  star,  a  flower,  a  gush  of  rain, 
The  sight  of  sad  or  joyous  things, 

Oft  make  me  seem  a  child  again : 
With  voiceless  eloquence  they  come. 
Bright  phantoms  of  my  childhood's  home. 


ANGEL  WATCHERS. 

Angel  faces  watch  my  pillow,  angel  voices  haunt  my  sleep. 
And  upon  the  winds  of  midnight  shining  pinions  round  me  sweep ; 
Floating  downward  on  the  starlight  two  bright  infant  forms  I  see. 
They  are  mine,  my  own  bright  darlings,  come  from  Heaven  to  visit  me. 

Earthly  children  smile  uj)on  me,  but  those  little  ones  above 
Were  the  first  to  stir  the  fountains  of  a  mother's  deathless  love ; 
And,  as  now  they  watch  my  slumber,  while  their  soft  eyes  on  me  shine^ 
God  forgive  a  mortal  yearning  still  to  call  His  angels  mine. 

Earthly  children  fondly  call  me,  but  no  mortal  voice  can  seem 
Sweet  as  those  that  whisper  "  Mother!"  'mid  the  glories  of  my  dream: 
Years  will  pass,  and  earthly  prattlers  cease  perchance  to  lisp  my  name, 
But  my  angel  babies'  accents  shall  be  evermore  the  same. 

17 
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And  the  briglit  band  now  around  nie  from  their  home  perchance  will  rore, 
In  their  strength  no  iijore  depending  on  my  constant  care  and  love; 
But  my  first-born  still  sliall  wander  from  the  sky,  in  dreams  to  rest 
Their  soft  cheeks  and  shining  tresses  on  an  earthly  mother's  breast. 

Time  may  steal  away  the  freshness,  or  some  whelming  grief  destroy 
All  the  hopes  that  erst  had  blossomed  in  my  summer-time  of  joy ; 
Earthly  children  may  forsake  me,  eartldy  friends  perhaps  betray, 
Every  tie  that  now  unites  me  to  this  life  may  pass  away. 

But,  unchanged,  those  angel  watchers,  from  their  blest  immortal  home, 
Pure  and  fair,  to  cheer  the  sadness  of  my  darkene<l  dreams  shall  come, 
And  I  cannot  feel  forsaken,  for,  though  'reft  of  earthly  love, 
Angel  children  call  me  ''Mother I"  and  my  soul  will  look  above. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  OPAL. 

A  Peri,  from  her  sea-girt  cave. 

Was  wand'ring  on  a  summer's  even, 

When  white-cai)s  crowned  each  swelling  wave. 
And  clouds  were  on  the  face  of  heaven. 

Her  bark  of  light  and  fairy  form, 
Was  anchored  near  a  silvery  strand. 

While,  heedless  of  the  coming  storm, 
8he  roamed  along  the  sparkling  sand. 

When  sun,  and  sky.  and  water  smiled, 
Often  she  sported  on  the  shore — 

But  never  had  this  ocean-child 
Beheld  her  father's  wrath  before. 

The  black  cloud  burst !  the  lightning  flashed  I 
Down  rushed  the  tlocnls  of  beating  rain. 

While  billows  caught  the  nnir,  and  dashed 
Their  thundering  ei'lujes  back  again. 
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As  when  iu  some  deep  wood  to  hide, 

A  bright  and  timid  bird  has  flown. 
Amid  this  strife  of  wind  and  tide, 

The  Peri  stood,  and  watched  alone, 

Till  the  mad  tempest  ceased  to  rave, 

Hushing  awhile  its  demon  yell. 
And  winds  had  muttered  to  each  wave, 

In  moaning  blasts,  a  low  farewell. 

Then,  where  dark  clouds  so  late  had  driven. 

And  rolling  thunders  fiercely  spoke. 
Now  sunlight  through  the  gates  of  Heaven, 

In  streams  of  softest  splendor  broke. 

And  see,  where  drop  and  sunbeam  met, 

That  beauteous  arch,  serenely  proud. 
As  if  some  son  of  light  had  set 

A  seal  of  glory  on  the  cloud. 

It  might  be  that  a  seraph^s  wing 

Had  swept  along  the  moistened  air, 
And  left  its  mingled  hues  to  cling 

And  beam,  a  glittering  circlet  there. 

The  Peri  gazed  with  ecstasy 

Upon  the  rainbow's  graceful  form ; 
For,  ne'er  till  now,  beheld  her  eye. 

This  brilliant  of  the  sun  and  storm. 

She  ran  to  clasp  within  her  arms 

The  band  of  soft  and  dreamy  light, 
But  lo !  as  on  she  sped,  its  charms 

Fled  faster  from  her  eager  sight. 

"Alas!"  she  cried,  "  beneath  the  wave. 
How  many  gems  of  beauty  lie  ! 
Yet  none  so  fair  within  my  cave, 
As  tliis  rich  jewel  of  the  sky. 
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"  Oh !  could  I  seize  that  mystic  gleam, 
The  inconstant  lustre  which  I  see, 
Or  of  that  bow  but  one  soft  beam, 
To  bear  beneath  the  waves  with  me." 

And  as  her  tears  her  grief  proclaim, 
Filling  her  sad  and  downcast  eye. 

The  angel  of  the  rainbow  came, 
For  slie  had  heard  the  Peri's  sigh. 

**  List,  daughter  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
Bright  spirit  of  the  restless  deep, 
A  gem  of  light  Til  give  to  thee, 

Then  mourn  no  more,  and  cease  to  weep.'' 

The  angel  paused — then  drawing  near, 
One  lucid  drop  she  quickly  stays ; 

And,  crystallized,  that  Peri's  tear 
FliiHhed  with  the  rainbow's  countless  rays. 

The  spirit  faded  from  her  sight. 
Hut  who  the  Peri's  joy  can  tell  ? 

When  with  its  heart  of  prisoned  light. 
An  Opal  on  her  bosom  fell! 

And  thus  a  mystic  name  in  story. 
This  gom  has  borne  for  many  a  year, 

HleiKling  with  all  the  rainbow's  jrlory, 
An  ocean  spirit's  pearly  tear. 


THE    XKHIT    HAS   COME. 

The  night  has  come,  when  I  may  sleep. 

To  dream — piTchance  of  thre — 
And  wIkto  art  thou  (     Where  south-winds  sweep 

Along  a  southern  sea. 
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Thy  home,  a  glorious  tropic  isle 

On  which  the  sun  with  pride 
Doth  smile,  as  might  a  sultan  smile 

On  his  Circassian  bride. 

And  where  the  south-wind  gently  stirs 

A  chime  of  iragrant  bells, 
"While  come  the  waves  as  worshippers, 

With  rosary  of  shells, 
The  altars  of  the  shore  to  wreathe, 

Where,  in  the  twilight  dim. 
Like  nuns,  the  foam-veiled  breakers  breathe, 

Their  wild  and  gushing  hymn. 

The  night  has  come,  and  I  will  glide 

O'er  sleep's  hushed  waves  the  while, 
In  dreams  to  wander  by  thy  side 

Through  that  enchanting  isle. 
For,  in  the  dark,  my  fancy  seems 

As  full  of  witching  spells 
As  yon  blue  sky  of  starry  beams 

Or  ocean -depth  of  shells. 

Yet  sometimes  visions  do  becloud 

My  soul  with  such  strange  fears. 
They  wrap  me  like  an  icy  shroud 

And  leave  my  soul  in  tears. 
For  once  methought  thy  hand  did  bind 

Upon  my  brow  a  wreath 
In  which  a  viper  was  entwined 

That  stung  me — unto  death. 

And  once  within  a  lotus  cup, 

Which  thou  to  me  didst  bring, 
A  deadly  vampire  folded  up 

Its  cold  and  murky  wing ; 
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And,  springing  from  that  dewy  nest, 
It  drained  life's  azure  rills, 

That  wandered  o'er  my  swelling  breast 
Like  brooks  throngh  snow-clad  hills, 

Yet  seemed  it  sweeter  thus  to  die 

There,  in  thy  very  sight, 
Than  see  thee  'neath  that  tropic  sky, 

As  in  my  dreams  last  night. 
For  lo,  witliin  a  palmy  grove. 

Unto  an  eastern  maid 
I  heard  tliee  whispVing  vows  of  love 

Beneath  the  feathery  shade. 

And  stately  as  the  palm  was  she, 

Yet  thrilled  with  thy  wild  words, 
As  its  green  crown  might  shaken  be 

Hy  many  bright-winged  birds; 
And  'noath  thy  smile,  in  her  dark  eye, 

A  rapturous  light  did  spring. 
As  in  a  lake  soft  shadows  lie, 

Dropped  from  the  rainbow's  wing. 

Xo  serpent  from  the  wreath  did  start. 

Which  round  her  brow  was  twined  ; 
Nor  in  the  lotus'  perfumed  heart 

Did  she  a  vampire  fin<l ; 
For  humming-birds  were  nestled  there, 

By  summer  sweets  oppressed, 
A  type  of  her  whose  raven  hair 

Was  rtoating  o'er  thy  breiust. 

While  thus  I  dreamed,  all  cold  and  mute, 
My  warm  glad  heart  lial  grown 

Like  some  fair  tlower  or  sihiiiy  fruit 
TnnuMl  by  the  wavex  to  stone  ; 
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For  o'er  the  treasures  of  my  soul 

There  swept  a  blacker  tide 
Than  e'en  the  dismal  floods  that  roll 

O'er  Sodom's  buried  pride 

But  passed  away  that  vision  dark, 

And  now  once  more  I  come, 
In  slumber's  slight,  fantastic  bark, 

Unto  thy  island  home ; 
And  thou  art  waiting  there  for  me 

To  weep  upon  thy  breast, 
As  on  the  shore  the  troubled  sea 

Doth  sigh  itself  to  rest. 

My  wreath  seems  now  of  orange  JUnoerB^ 

And  from  the  chaplet  pale 
Do  glow-worms  drop  in  shining  showers 

To  weave  my  bridal  veil. 
The  stars — God's  holy  tapers — flight 

The  altars  of  the  shore, 
And  on  us  doth  the  solemn  night 

A  benediction  pour. 
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Oil,  whither  art  thou  hast'ning,  in  thy  wild  and  wondrous  flight? 
Fair  stranger  with  the  silver  plume,  and  panoply  of  light  ? 
Hast  thou  been  sweeping  ever  thus,  along  the  fields  of  space  ? 
Among  the  countless  orbs  on  high,  hast  thou  no  resting-place  ? 

Thou  art  a  mystery  in  the  sky,  as  strange,  and  undefined. 
And  glorious,  as  a  thought  of  God,  within  the  human  mind. 
Briglit  and  perplexing  tliere,  amid  the  knowledge  of  the  soul, 
As  thou  art,  seen  where  yon  calm  stars  their  changeless  courses  roll. 

A  fairy  web  of  crystal  light,  from  Night's  high  dome  of  blue 
Tliy  glory  weaves,  so  delicate,  the  stars  look  softly  through. 
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A  mist  80  radiant,  as  we  gaze,  there  lingers  no  regret, 

That  it  (loth  shade  the  beacon-lamps  on  Ueaven^s  high  watch-tower  net. 

One  glory  by  another  teiUd^  not  lessened,  as  we  trace 

The  light  of  God's  refulgent  smile,  through  the  Redeemer's  grace ; 

A  veil  of  love,  so  beautiful,  wo  kneel  adoring  there, 

And  gazing  up,  behold  it  stirred  by  every  breath  of  prayer. 

Whence  art  thou  now  ?     For  centuries,  long  centuries  have  past, 
Since  upon  mortal  vision  beamed  thy  peerless  beauty  last ; 
And  lo !  then  thousand  years  may  fling  upon  the  past  their  gloom. 
Ere  mid  yon  shining  host  again  shall  wave  thy  royal  plume. 

Did'st  spring  up  from  the  diamond  dust  of  which  the  stars  were  formed  i 

Art  thou  a  spirit-star,  within  the  sun's  caresses  warmed? 

Or  a  fierce,  fiery  missile,  by  the  great  Omniscient  hurhd^ 

To  crush  and  blot  from  yonder  sky  some  sin-beclouded  world? 

Perchance,  thou  art  thyself  a  world,  peopled  by  spirits  lost; 
Souls  doomed  throughout  immensity,  forever  to  be  tossed. 
Fair,  fallen  angels  I  who  have  lost  their  heritage  in  Heaven, 
And  further  still  from  God  nmst  now  eternally  be  driven. 

Thou  mind'st  me  of  that  wondrous  plant,  whose  blossoms  bless  our  eyen 

Once  in  a  hundred  years — thou  are  tlie  Aloe  of  the  skies  ; 

Save,  that  a  myriad  radiant  years  doth  seem  a  briefer  time 

To  thee  than  mortal  centuries,  'neatli  their  clouds  of  grief  and  crime. 

Thou  mind'st  me  of  the  burning  hopes  that  sometimes  wildly  start 
From  sorrow's  nijrht,  and  flash  atliwart  the  darkness  of  the  heart. 
Mysterious,  and  fantastic,  n<»t  the  bird-like  liope,  that  springs 
From  youth's  gay  jrreen-wood  with  the  dew  of  freshness  on  its  wings. 

Phantoms  of  hope!  that  lure  us  on,  and  mocking,  bid  us  cling 
To  some  blest  idol  which  the  heart  has  worshipped  in  its  spring. 
Vainly  I  as  dreaming  hearts  like  mine  may  worship  thee  and  mourn, 
(When  thou  art  lost)  'neath  starry  skies  of  half  their  glory  shoni. 


CAROLINE  LEE  HENTZ. 

Four  years  ago,  while  the  MS.  of  her  last  work,  "  Ernest 
Linwood,"  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  Mrs.  Hentz 
passed  suddenly  into  the  spirit- world.  As  a  woman  and  friend 
she  was  deeply  mourned  by  the  large  circle  which  her  graces 
adorned,  and  the  whole  country  sang  a  dirge  for  the  author. 

Yet  Mrs.  Hentz  is  still  with  us  in  her  writings.  They  are 
singularly  vital  with  her  personality.  The  sensibilities,  which 
gave  to  her  such  a  power  of  enjoyment,  and  were,  at  the  same 
time,  alive  to  "  an  angel's  scope  of  agony,"  quiver  in  her  works 
as  truly  as  they  once  played  upon  her  face  or  throbbed  in  her 
pulses.  Equally  apparent  on  every  page  are  the  vigor  and 
vivacity,  the  moral  perception,  the  religious  faith,  which 
marked  her  life  and  conversation. 

A  rich  "  cabinet  picture  "  of  Mrs.  Hentz,  from  the  pen  of  her 
intimate  friend,  Madame  Le  Vert,  will  bring  her  vividly  before 
our  readers : 

"  Some  writer  has  said,  '  authors  should  be  read,  not  known ' 
— Mrs.  Hentz  is  a  bright  exception  to  this  remark.  She  is  one 
of  those  rare,  magnetic  women,  who  attract  admiration  at  the 
lirst  interview.  The  spell  she  wove  around  me  was  like  the 
invisible  beauty  of  music.  I  yielded  willingly  to  its  magic 
influence. 

"Never  have  I  met  a  more  fascinating  person.  Mind  is 
entlu*oned  on  her  noble  brow,  and  beams  in  the  glances  of  her 
radiant  eyes.     She  is  tall,  graceful  and  dignified,  with  that  high- 
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bred  manner  which  betokens  gentle  bloo<l.  She  ha8  infinite 
tact  and  talent  in  conversation,  and  never  speaks  without 
awakening  interest.  As  I  listened  to  her  eloquent  language,  I 
felt  that  she  was  indeed  worthy  of  tlie  wreath  of  immortality 
which  fame  had  given  in  other  days,  and  other  lands,  to  a  De 
Genlis,  or  to  a  De  Se\^gne. 

"  She  possesses  great  enthusiasm  of  character ;  the  enthu- 
siasm described  by  Mme.  De  Stael,  as  '  God  within  ub  ' — the 
love  of  the  good,  tlie  holy  and  the  beautiful.  She  has  neither 
pretension  nor  pedantry ;  and,  although  admirably  accomplished, 
and  a  perfect  classic  and  belles-lettres  scholar,  has  all  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  an  elegant  woman. 

"  Like  the  charming  authoress,  Fredrika  Bremer,  her  works 
all  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  moral  feeling.  There  is  a  refine- 
ment, delicacy  and  poetic  imagery  in  all  her  historiettes  toneh- 
ingly  delightful.  A  calm  and  pure  religion  is  mirrored  on  eveiy 
page.  Tlie  sorrow-stricken  mourner  finds  therein  the  balm  of 
consolation,  and  the  bitter  tears  cease  to  flow,  when  she  points 
to  that  '  Better  Land,'  where  the  loved  and  the  lost  are  waiting 
for  us. 

'*  Many  of  her  words  are  gay  and  spiritual,  full  of  delicate 
wit,  '  bright  as  the  flight  of  a  shining  arrow.'  Often  have  the 
smiles,  long  exiled  from  the  lips,  returned  at  the  bidding  of  her 
merry  muse. 

**  lIo7ni\  especially,  she  describes  with  enchanting  tnitliAil- 
ness.  She  seems  to  have  dippe<l  her  pen  in  her  own  soul,  and 
written  of  its  emotions.  She  exalts  all  that  is  generous  and 
noble  in  the  human  heart,  and  gives  to  even  the  clouds  of  exis- 
tence a  sunny  softness,  like  the  dreamy  light  of  a  Claude  Lor- 
raine picture." 

Caroline  Lee  Whiting  was  a  native  of  Lancaster,  Massachu- 
setts. Her  father,  General  John  Whitney,  and  two  of  her 
brothers,  were  officers  in  the  U.  S.  armv.     Of  the  latter.  General 
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Henry  Whiting,  a  brave  man  and  a  scholar,  was  aid-de-camp 
to  General  Taylor,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican 
War. 

Before  our  writer  had  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  she  was 
the  author  of  a  poem,  a  novel,  and  a  tragedy  in  five  acts.  In 
1825  slie  married  Mr.  N.  M.  Hentz,  a  French  gentleman,  who, 
jointly  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  conducted  at  that  time 
a  seminary  at  Northampton,  Mass.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Hentz  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  College  of 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  This  position  he  occupied  for 
several  years,  and  then  removed  with  his  family  to  Covington, 
Kentucky,  where  Mrs.  Hentz  wrote  her  popular  drama,  "  De 
Lara;  or  the  Moorish  Bride,"  for  which  she  received  five 
hundred  dollars  and  a  gold  medal,  the  prize  oflfered  in  Philadel- 
phia for  the  best  original  tragedy.  It  was  brought  out  at  the 
Arch  street  Tlieatre  of  that  city,  and  enacted  for  many  suc- 
cessive nights  with  eclat     It  afterward  appeared  in  book  form. 

From  Covington  they  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  and 
thence,  in  1834,  to  Locust  Hill,  in  Florence,  Alabama,  where 
for  nine  years  they  had  charge  of  a  flourisliing  female  academy. 
In  1843  they  transferred  this  institution  to  Tuscaloosa  ;  tlience, 
in  1845,  to  Tuskegee,  and  again,  in  1848,  to  Columbus,  Georgia, 
where  our  author  resided  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1856. 

These  frequent  changes,  and  the  arduous  duties  of  their 
school,  aftorded  Mrs.  Hentz  little  opportunity  for  literary  labor, 
and  not  until  their  removal  to  Columbus  was  she  able  to  write 
with  any  degree  of  regularity. 

Her  second  tragedy,  "  Lamorah,  or  the  Western  Wilds," 
appeared  in  a  newspai)er  at  Columbus  ;  while  a  third, "  Countess 
of  Wirtemberg,"  is  still,  we  think,  unpublished. 

In  1843,  she  wrote  a  poem,  "  Human  and  Divine  Philo- 
sophy," for  the  Erosophic  Society  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

She  is  best  known  by  her  spirited  novelettes,  contributed  to 
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different  periodicals,  and  reproduced  from  time  to  time,  in 
published  volumes. 

In  18ft(5,  she  brought  out  ''  Aunt  Patty's  Scrap-Bag,*'  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  written  for  magazines.  This  was 
followed,  in  1848,  by  "Mob  Cap,"  which  obtained  a  prize  of 
two  hundred  dollars.  Both  of  these  books  have  been  univer- 
sally read  and  admired. 

In  1850,  she  published  "  Linda,  or  the  Young  Pilot  of  the 
Belle  Creole;"  in  1851, '^  Rena,  or  the  Snow  Bird ;"  in  1858, 
''  Marcus  Warland,  or  the  Long  Moss  Spring;"  and  "  Eoline,  or 
Magnolia  Vale ;"  in  1853,  "  Wild  Jack,"  and  "  Ellen  and  Arthur, 
or  Miss  Tliusa's  Spinning  Wheel;"  in  1854,  "Tlie  Planter's 
Northern  Bride,"  which  took  rank  at  once  among  our  best 
novels ;  and  in  185(),  her  master-piece  and  requiem j  **  Ernest 
Linwood."  Some  extracts  from  a  notice  of  our  own,  which 
appeared  at  that  time  in  the  ''  Evening  Mirror,"  may  recall  the 
tender  pathos  and  force  of  this  book,  with  the  touching  acces- 
sories of  its  publication : 

*' '  Death  darkens  hid  eje,  and  unplumes  his  wings. 
But  the  sweetest  song  is  the  lant  he  sings.*  " 

''Lithe  volumo,  'Ernest  Linwood,'  just  issued  by  Jewett 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  we  have  tlie  dying  6<mg  of  the  gifted  Mrs. 
Caroline  Lee  Ilentz.  Mournfully  sweet,  like  the  sigh  of  an 
.^Eolian  lyre,  yet  deep  and  oracular  as  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
it  seems  to  have  been  ])ourt*d  fortli  while  her  soul  floated  down 
to  the  ocean  of  Rest.  On  almost  every  page  we  can  trace  the 
shadow  of  the  <leath  angel,  who  bore  her  away  when  her  song 
was  ended.  Mysterious  gleams  from  beneath  the  uplifting  veil 
of  spirit-land  startle  us  as  we  read.  The  lM>ok  is  a  broad-oast 
farewell — a  lingering  han<l-grasp  from  one  we  loved.  If  we 
mistake  not,  its  most  impressive  passages  are  revelations  of  the 
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inner  life  of  the  writer — wonderfully  vivid  and  absorbing, 
because  wonderfully  real. 

"  We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  out,  in  this  notice,  the  thread 
of  an  inimitable  tale ;  in  so  doing,  we  should  only  anticipate 
scenes  and  events,  which  come,  with  beautiful  linkings  and  fine 
efiect,  before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  We  would  not  rob  the 
book  of  half  its  charm. 

''  Sweet  Gabriella  Lynn  will  tell  her  own  story.  Warm 
tears  will  spring  into  bright  eyes,  as  tliey  look  opon  tlie  dream- 
child —  the  impassioned  school-girl  —  standing  beneath  the 
'  beetling  brows '  of  the  i)owerful  preceptor,  to  hear  sentence 
pronounced  upon  her  first  written  dream  of  poetry.  The  pant- 
ing of  that  heart,  when  the  taunting  criticism  fell — ^the  sudden 
spring — the  snatching  of  the  manuscript — the  flight  into  the 
woods — the  passionate  outburst  upon  the  green  turf — the  blessed 
ministration  of  a  gentle,  sad-eyed  mother — will  carry  many  a 
heart  back  to  the  shadows  of  school-days  and  the  rich  sunlight 
of  home. 

"  We  linger  over  the  exquisite  picture  of  the  child  Gabriella, 
peering  with  deep  eyes  into  the  mist  that  surrounded  her,  and 
vainly  seek  with  her  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  life.  We  look 
with  her  upon  the  classic  face  of  her  dead  mother,  Bosalie,  and 
wonder  at  the  mystery  of  death.  We  follow  her  to  the  end,  for 
she  is  the  one  silver  thread  always  visible.  Every  scene  is  a 
reality,  and  each  succeeding  scene  more  real,  more  luminous 
than  the  last.  The  writer  seems  to  gather  power  and  inspiration 
as  she  advances,  pouring  out  her  Ufe,  like  the  dying  swan,  in 
strains  of  painful  sweetness. 

''  Tlie  characters  in  this  book  are  drawn  with  masterly  skill. 
Each  has  an  individuality  and  a  relative  importance,  without 
which  the  story  would  be  incomplete.  No  diabolical  agent 
drags  its  slimy  length  along  its  pages,  but  we  are  held  spell- 
bound by  the  delineations  of  a  fault,  and  the  natural  conse- 
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quences  of  a  fault,  which  develops  itself  at  every  turn  in  life, 
'  Ernest  Linwood ' — the  lordly  in  intellect — tlie  peerless  in  beauty 
and  nianliood — whose  ^  eyes  with  a  thousand  meanings,'  gaze 
into  our  very  souls,  is  made  the  temple  of  the  unhallowed 
passion  of  jealousy.  Its  puri)le  light,  at  intervals,  towers  above 
every  noble  element  of  liis  nature,  but,  with  the  gentle  Gabriella, 
we  always  pity,  always  forgive,  and  he  is  at  last  lifted,  by  sor- 
rowful lessons  and  earnest  prayers,  from  his  inglorious  thralldom. 

''  Margaret  Melville,  or  '  Meg  the  Dauntless,'  is  a  life-like, 
genuine  character — the  rarest  spice  of  the  tale,  though  she  does 
come  in  always  at  tinseasonahle  hours.  We  like  her,  notwith- 
standing her  hoydenish  eccentricities. 

"  Let  those  who  are  accustomed  to  give  voice  and  wings  to 
scandalous  gossip,  hiding  beneath  the  broad  gannents  of  an 
irresponsible  '  Tliey  Say,'  let  such  find  in  the  book  '  Ernest  Lin- 
wood,' their  unmasked  and  hideous  faces. 

"  Tlie  graces  of  the  true  Christian  are  beautifully  marked  in 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Linwood,  and  a  re<*ognition  of  an  over- 
ruling Power  is  everywhere  apparent. 

"  All  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Lc»e  Ilentz  indicate  fine 
and  keen  sensibilities  of  scml.  It  is  a  sweet  assurance  that  they 
drink  only  the  beautiful  now — thrill  only  to  divinest  hamionies.^ 

Tlie  short  jx^ems  of  Mrs.  lleiitz,  are  scattered  in  various 
periodicals.  Tluiy  are  full  of  the  tender  warmth  of  the  writer's 
nature,  and  flow  and  gush,  and  sparkle,  as  naturally  as  a  wood- 
land brook. 

Her  trage<ly,  "  De  Lara,  or  the  Moorish  Bride,"  stands  first 
among  her  poetical  works,  and  holds  high  rank  in  the  dramatic 
literature  of  America.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  depth  of  thought 
and  force  of  utteraiu^e,  its  searching  insight  and  poetic  beauty. 

Tlie  scenes  and  incidents  of  Mrs.  Ileiitz's  stories  were  drawn 
almoftt  entirely  from  southern  life.  She  wrote  with  singular 
gra<e  and  facility,  sitting  <lovvn  in  the  midst  of  the  family  cirulei 
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and  taking  up  her  pen,  as  one  has  said,  very  much  "  as  others 
do  their  knitting,"  to  dash  off  sheet  after  slieet  in  perfect  order 
for  the  printer. 

A  new,  complete,  and  uniform  edition  of  Mrs.  Hentz's  works 
has  been  given  to  the  world  since  her  death,  by  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  of  Pliiladelphia. 


^'THEY  SAY." 

They  say !  Who  are  they  ?  Who  are  the  cowled  monks,  the  liooded 
friars,  who  glide  with  shrouded  faces  in  the  procession  of  life,  muttering 
in  an  unknown  tongue  words  of  mysterious  import?  "Who  are  they? 
The  midnight  assassins  of  reputations,  who  lurk  in  the  by-ways  of  society, 
with  dagger  tongues,  sharpened  by  invention  and  envenomed  by  malice, 
to  draw  the  blood  of  innocence,  and,  hyena-like,  banquet  on  the  dead. 
Who  are  they?  Tliey  are  a  nmltitude  no  man  can  number,  black-stoled 
familiars  of  the  inquisition  of  Slander,  searching  for  victims  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village,  wherever  the  heart  of  humanity  throbs,  or  the  ashes 
of  mortality  find  rest.  Give  me  the  bold  brigand,  who  thunders  along 
the  highways  with  flashing  weapon,  that  cuts  the  sunbeams  as  well  as 
the  shades.  Give  me  the  pirate,  who  unfurls  the  black  flag,  and  shows 
the  plank  which  your  doomed  feet  must  tread;  but  save  me  from  the 
They-sayers  of  society,  whose  knives  are  hidden  in  a  velvet  sheath,  whose 
bridge  of  death  is  woven  of  flowers,  and  who  spread,  with  invisible  poi- 
son, even  the  spotless  whiteness  of  the  winding  sheet. 


FAME. 

To  touch  the  electric  wire,  and  feel  the  bolt  scathing  one's  own  brain; 
to  speak,  and  hear  the  dreary  echo  of  one's  voice  return  through  the 
desert  waste ;  to  enter  the  temple,  and  find  nothing  but  ruins  and  desola- 
tion ;  to  lay  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  and  see  no  fire  from  heaven  descend 
in  token  of  acceptance ;  to  stand  the  priestess  of  a  lonely  shrine,  uttering 
oracles  to  the  unheeding  wind — is  not  such,  too  often,  the  doom  of  those 
who  have  looked  to  fame  as  their  heritage? 
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UNION  WITHOUT  LOVE. 

Woe  to  her,  who,  forgettiDg  this  heavenly  union,  bathes  her  heart  in 
the  earthly  stream,  without  seeking  the  living  spring  whence  it  flows; 
who  worships  the  fire-ray  that  falls  upon  the  altar,  without  giving  glorj 
to  Him  from  whom  it  descended.  The  stream  will  become  a  stagnant 
pool,  exhaling  pestilence  and  death ;  the  fire-ray  will  kindle  a  devonring 
fame,  destroying  tlie  ultar  with  the  gift,  and  the  heart  a  burning  ^ucA, 
that  will  blaze  forever  without  consuming. 


THE  BLACK  MASK. 

**No,  I  will  not  go  to-nipht/'  exclaimed  Blanche,  taking  fh)m  her 
hea<l  a  bandeau  of  pearls,  and  tossing  it  into  the  hands  of  her  attendant. 
*'  No,  I  will  not  go — I  am  weary  most  of  all  of  talking  and  listening  to 
nonsense.  I  will  stay  at  home,  and  enjoy  the  supreme  luxuries  of  sim- 
plicity, quiet,  and  solitude.  Yes!  solitude!  for  dear  Mrs.  Channing  is 
ffone  to  an  old-fashioned  tea-party,  and  you,  Elsie,  are  not  to  disturb  me, 
after  I  have  once  composed  myself  to  the  task  of  admiring  myself.  5y 
myself.'' 

**  But  this  beautiful  dress?''  cried  her  obsequious  chambermaid. 

*'  Put  it  back  in  the  wardrobe.'' 

**  These  pearls  ?'' 

**  In  the  case.'' 

**  These  flowers  ?" 

"'  Ah  !  give  mo  the  flowers.  Thet/  are  beautiful,  they  breathe  of  nature, 
aiul  1  love  them.  Here,  take  this  heavy  comb  from  my  hair,"  continued 
tlie  capricious  beauty,  and  then  shaking  her  hair  loosely  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  untying  the  bonipiet,  she  twisted  the  flowers  into  a  careless 
pirland  and  twined  it  round  her  head. 

''  And  now,  Elsie,  give  me  that  simple  white  robe,  fastenc<l  with  blue 
ribbons.  You  must  confess  it  is  ten  thousand  times  prettier  than  the  one 
yon  liave  just  put  aside.  All,  me!  I  wish  I  were  nothing  but  a  plain 
country  lassie,  left  to  wander  about  at  my  own  sweet  will." 

**  I  tliink  somelxHly  has  her  own  sweet  will  now,"  said  Elsie  to  her- 
self, vexed  to  think  tliat  her  young  and  l>eautiful  mistress  was  going  to 
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shut  hersolf  up  at  home,  insteml  of  exhibiting  herself  to  tiie  admiring 
crowd. 

"  Hut  what  shall  I  say  to  Mr.  Orne,  when  he  calls  to  attend  you?" 

**  Tell  him  I  cannot,  will  not  go  to-night." 

*'  lie  will  he  angry." 

'*  I  care  not — but  he  is  too  stupid  to  be  angry.  Bosides,  lie  has  no  cause, 
for  I  gave  no  promise  to  accompany  him." 

Elsie,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  varying  moods  of  Blanche,  sighed 
as  she  put  away  the  beautiful  paraphernalia  of  fashion,  with  which  she  had 
hoped  to  adorn  her  mistress  for  the  evening's  fete,  while  Blanche,  telling 
her  she  had  no  further  need  of  her  services,  descended  to  the  little  room 
she  called  her  boudoir.  And  a  charming  little  room  it  was — a  perfect 
hijou  of  a  room — fitting  palace  for  a  fairy  queen.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
she  liked  sometimes  to  rest  on  that  soft,  blue-cushioned  sofa,  and  look 
around  on  all  the  exquisite  adornments  her  own  taste  had  selected.  Cur- 
tains of  blue  damask,  her  favorite  color,  shmled  the  window ;  the  glass 
doors  of  her  cabinet  were  lined  with  the  some  cerulean  hue;  and  even 
the  figures  of  the  carpet  were  blue,  melting  oflf  in  a  background  of  white. 
Little  Cupids,  painted  in  fresco,  on  the  ceiling,  seemed  to  fan  her  with 
their  wings,  and  Cupids,  still  smaller,  fashioned  of  marble,  supported  the 
lamps  that  glittered  on  the  mantel-piece.  There  were  ever  so  many 
Cupids,  little,  less,  least,  bronze,  porcdain,  and  glass,  on  the  shelves  of 
the  etagere,  which  looked  like  a  royal  baby-house,  with  its  magical  toys 
and  indescribable  curiosities.  The  <mly  thing  of  use  on  which  the  eye 
could  rest  was  a  magnificent  harp,  supported  by  a  lazy-looking  Cupid, 
lurking  in  the  comer  of  the  apartment,  thus  throwing  the  illusion  of 
mythology  and  poetry  over  an  instrument  in  itself  most  poetical  and 
romantic.  Blanche  gathered  back  the  azure  folds  of  the  curtains  into  the 
gilded  hands  that  issued  from  the  walls,  ready  to  grasp  them,  drew  the 
light  sofa  near  the  window,  and  seating  herself  upon  it,  looked  admirably 
in  keeping  with  all  the  surrounding  objects.  She,  too,  wore  the  livery 
of  white  and  blue,  and  soft  and  bright  sparkled  her  bright  blue  eyes 
beneath  her  white  brow.  Her  heart,  moreover,  was  clothed  with  the 
whiteness  of  innocence,  and  the  blue  of  hope  fluttered  gaily  as  a  silken 
ribbon  over  a  spotless  surface.  Thougli  the  child  of  wealth,  and  the  idol 
of  fashion,  she  was  yet  unspoiled  by  their  influence.  Her  caprices  were 
white,  fleecy  clouds,  floating  over  the  clear  blue  of  an  April  morning. 
One  thing  more  completed  the  livery.      Blanche,  sweet,  charming,  capri- 
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cious,  bluo-eyed  Blanche,  with  hoitow  we  confess  it,  had  a  tinge  of  tbe 
blues.  Listen  to  her  thoughts,  lus  they  move  with  their  low  whispens  the 
folds  of  her  muslin  robe : 

''  I  want  to  be  alone,  and  yet  I  want  some  one  near  to  whom  I  can 
say — 'How  sweet  it  is  to  be  alone.'  The  pleasures  of  society — how  I 
panted  for  them  when  I  was  a  foolish  little  school-girl,  pining  for  liberty 
that  I  cannot  now  enjoy !  And  for  a  while,  I  did  enjoy  them  vividly, 
wildly.  It  was  rapturing  to  be  thought  beautiful,  to  be  admired  and 
caressed  and  loved.  Loved  ?  No.  I  have  never  yet  been  really  loved. 
Love  disdains  flattery  and  adulation.  My  own  heart  will  bear  witneas 
when  it  is  true  and  honest.  ^  Yes,^  added  she,  laying  her  liand  on  its 
gentle,  uniform  throbbing,  '  the  voice  has  never  yet  breathed  into  my 
ears  that  can  quicken  the  pulsations  of  this  heart  of  mine.  I  look  in  vain 
among  the  cold,  vapid  devotees  of  fashion  for  one  touch  of  nature,  one 
flash  of  passion.  I  shall  mingle  with  them  till  I  become  as  ct)ld,  as  vain, 
as  vapid  myself.  I  shall  live  and  die,  and  the  world  will  never  know  what 
I  might  have  been,  from  what  I  am,  and  what  I  shall  be." 

"And  yet,"  added  the  ennuyee^  "I  am  wrong  to  say  I  have  never 
been  loved.  There  is  one  I  know,  who,  I  believe,  loves  me  well,  and 
whom  I  have  sometimes  thought  I  might  love  in  return,  did  I  meet  him 
anywhere  save  in  the  cold  halls  of  fashion.  Could  he  throw  any  romance, 
any  mystery  around  him,  I  might  possibly  become  interested  in  hmn. 
There  would  be  nothing  heroic  or  self-sacrificing  in  my  lo\ing  him,  for 
fortune  smiles  upon  him,  and  friends  are  zealous  to  promote  his  cause. 
Were  he  poor,  I  could  enrich  him  witli  my  wealth.  Were  he  lowly,  I  could 
ennoble  him  with  my  connexions ;  or,  were  /  poor  and  lowly,  he  could  prove 
the  disinterestedness  of  hU  attachment.  I  cannot  bear  this  c<mimon-plaoe 
kind  of  wooing,  this  dull,  matter-of-fact  kind  of  existence.  I  could  envy  the 
wild  love  of  O'Connor's  child,  '  the  bud  of  Erin's  royal  tree  of  gh)ry,'  thoogfa 
thrice-dye<l  in  ]»1(kk1  wiuh  the  tissue  of  her  mournful  story." 

If  the  remarks  of  Blanche  seem  incoherent,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
she  is  conversing  with  herself,  and  every  one  knows  how  wildly  the  thooghts 
may  run,  when  imagination  is  let  l(H>se. 

"  Ix^t  me  see,"  said  the  romantic  damsel ;  '*  caniiot  I  do  something  to 
charm  the  s<»litude  that  already  begins  to  weary  me?  Ah,  there  is  my 
harp ;  I  do  love  its  sounding  strains.  How  charming  it  would  be  to  have 
some  young  hero  bending  over  me  as  I  play,  while  I  drank  in  inspiratioD 
from  his  kindling  eyes  I'' 
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Drawing  the  harp  near  lier,  she  passed  her  hands  over  its  golden  cliords, 
and  made  a  sweet  wild  medley  of  strains,  caught  np  from  many  a  remem- 
bered song.  Her  liair,  as  it  swept  over  her  white  arms,  against  the  glit- 
tering wires,  resembled  the  golden  locks  of  the  maiden  whose  ringlets 
were  twined  into  the  chords,  from  which  soch  exquisite  mnsic  had  been 
drawn.  Long  she  phiycd  and  sang,  till  the  little  Capids  on  the  walls 
looked  as  if  tliey  were  flying  about  inspired  by  her  thrilling  notes.  She 
did  not  hear  the  sound  of  entering  footsteps;  but  a  shadow  fell  upon  the 
harj),  and  she  looked  up.  A  tall,  dark  figure  stood  before  her,  black 
from  head  to  foot.  Suj)posing  it  a  negro  who  had  boldly  intruded  into 
her  j)resence,  slie  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror,  and  sprang  toward 
the  door. 

"  Pardon  this  intrusit)n,'-  said  the  stranger,  in  a  gentle  voice,  bowing 
gracefully  as  he  spoke;  "I  did  not  mean  to  terrify,  and  if  you  will 
grant  mo  a  few  moments^  audience,  you  will  find  you  have  no  cause  to 
fear." 

She  observed  with  astcmishment,  that  the  hand  which  he  slightly 
extended  in  speaking,  was  almost  as  fair  as  her  own,  while  his  face  was 
as  black  as  night.  Still  trembling  with  terror,  though  somewhat  reassured 
by  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  she  ventured  to  look  on  him  more  stead- 
fastly, and  discovered  that  he  wore  a  mask  of  black  enamel,  above  which 
his  raven  black  hair  clustered,  makinjj  of  the  head  one  ebon  mass. 

*'  How  did  you  gain  admittance?"  she  a.sked,  tremulously.  "And  what 
is  your  errand  with  me  V 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,"  he  answered,  "  when  I  say,  that,  attracted  by 
the  sweetness  of  your  voice,  as  it  was  borne  through  the  open  windows, 
by  the  breath  of  night,  I  have  dared  to  j)resent  myself  before  you,  believ- 
ing tliat  the  same  instinct  which  caused  my  presumption  will  plead  for 
my  pardon,  and  secure  my  welcome  ?" 

"Indeed,  sir,"  exclaimed  Blanche,  her  cheek  glowing  with  anger,  "this 
is  an  intrusion  I  consider  unpardonable.  As  neither  pardon  nor  welcome 
awaits  you  here,  I  trust  you  will  leave  me  immediately.  To  a  gentleman, 
the  request  of  a  lady  has  the  authority  of  a  command." 

Blanclie  was  astonished  at  her  own  courage  in  thus  daring  to  address 
the  masked  and  mysterious  stranger.  Though  angry  at  his  presumption, 
she  could  not  repress  a  keen  delight  at  an  adventure  so  singular  and 
romantic.  The  indescribable  charm  of  his  voice  had  disanned  her  terror, 
and  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  mien  spoke  the  polished  and  high-bred 
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gentleman.  Hat  the  black  mask — the  Hudden  entrance — the  lonelj  boar — 
the  stillness  of  the  night — these  things  presseil  upon  her  heart,  and  iU 
th robbings  became  quick  and  loud. 

**  Pennit  me,"  said  the,  stranger,  *' before  I  depart,  to  repay  yoa,  if  pos- 
sible, for  the  soothing  pleasure  your  music  has  imparted.  I,  too,  am  a  sod 
of  song,  and  like  the  bards  of  Ossian,  I  love  to  wake  tlie  breezy  melody  of 
the  harp-string."' 

While  he  wiis  speaking,  he  approached  the  instrument  from  which  she 
had  retreated  at  liis  entrance,  and  kneeling  on  (me  knee,  he  swept  his  hands 
over  the  chords,  making  a  prelude  of  sucli  surpassing  sweetness,  she  held  her 
breath  to  listen.  Then  mingling  with  the  diapason  the  rich  tones  of  hin 
voice,  ho  began  a  song  whose  words  seemed  the  improvisation  of  genius,  for 
they  applied  to  herself,  the  hour,  the  meeting,  in  strains  of  such  wondroQS 
melody,  she  felt  under  the  dominion  of  enchantment.  Never  before  had  she 
heard  such  music  as  came  gushing  through  that  ebon  mask,  tilling  the  room 
with  a  tlood  of  harmony  which  almost  drowned  her  sinking  spirit.  Unable 
to  bear  up  under  the  new  and  overi>owering  emotions  that  were  oppressing 
her,  she  sunk  back  on  the  sofa,  and  tears  stole  from  lier  downcast  eyes. 

The  stranger  paused,  and  rising,  leaned  gracefully  on  the  liarpfrom  which 
he  had  been  calling  forth  such  celestial  notes. 

''  You  weep,''  said  he  ;  '*  but  they  are  not  tears  of  sorrow.  You  wonld 
not  exchange  tiiose  tears  for  the  false  smiles  whicli  would  have  gilded  your 
face  had  you  mingled  in  the  crowd,  an  instinct  of  your  lieart  le<l  you  this 
night  to  avoid.  You  shunned  the  giddy  throng.  You  sought  the  solitude 
of  this  delicious  apartment  only  that  you  might  meet  a  kindred  spirit  here. 
Farewell  I  we  shall  meet  again.  No  earthly  barrier  could  now  keep  ns 
asunder." 

Stooping  down  and  picking  up  a  n»si*  that  had  fallen  from  her  hair,  and 
j>utting  it  in  his  b(»som,  he  adde<l : 

''This  flower  sliall  be  sent  to  you  as  a  token  when  I  am  again  near.'' 

He  turned,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when,  urged  by  irre- 
sistible curiosity,  she  exclaime<l  : 

''  Hefore  you  depart,  let  me  behold  the  face  of  my  mysterious  friend,  and 
tell  me  why  you  wear  so  strange  and  solenm  a  disguise." 

''I  cannot  break  a  vow  that  I  have  imposed  on  myself,"  replied  the  black- 
masked  stranger.  "It  is  only  at  the  nuptial  altar  that  I  can  lift  the  dark 
vi>or  which  ccmceals  my  features.  The  woman  who  can  love  me  well 
enough  to  unite  lier  fate  with  mine,  unknowing  what  this  mask  concealsi. 
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whether  it  be  matchless  beauty  or  uuequalle<l  deformity,  will  alone  have 
power  to  remove  the  disguise  whose  midnight  shadow  now  darkens  the 
moonlight  of  your  beauty.  Do  you  believe  that  spiritual,  high-souled,  trust- 
ing woman  exists  ?     Do  you  believe  such  love  can  be  found  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  love/'  she  answered,  endeavoring  to  speak  coldly^ 
but  her  voice  unconsciously  obeyed  the  spell  that  was  upon  her,  and  its 
modulations  were  soft  as  the  breathings  of  her  own  dulcet  harp. 

"Happy  is  he  who  will  teach  thee  its  divine  lore,"  said  the  stranger, 
again  seating  himself  by  her  side.  "O,  maiden,  more  beautiful  than  the 
dream  of  the  poet,  more  pure  than  the  vision  of  infancy,"  continued  he, 
in  a  strain  of  romantic  enthusiasm,  such  as  she  never  had  expected  to 
hear  from  mortal  lips,  "be  it  mine  to  instill  this  wisdom  into  the  heart 
that  is  even  now  sighing  to  receive  it.  Mine  be  the  master  hand  that 
will  touch  the  golden  chords  of  sympathy,  and  awaken  all  your  slumber- 
ing being  to  the  music  of  love." 

"0,  that  I  dared  to  believe — that  I  dared  to  listen!"  cried  Blanche, 
carried  out  of  herself  by  an  influence  that  seemed  electric;  "but  this 
interview,  so  sudden,  so  mysterious,  yom'  strange  vow,  your  dark  eclipse, 
the  commanding  power  you  exert  over  my  will — ah,  leave  me.  I  cannot 
bear  the  oppression  that  is  weighing  down  my  heart." 

'•I  obey  you,"  he  cried,  again  rising.  "For  worlds  I  would  not  en- 
croat^-h  on  the  goodness  that  has  forgiven  my  presumption,  or  the  gentle- 
ness and  sensibility  that  plead  even  now,  with  eloquent  tongue,  the  cause 
of  your  mysterious  friend.  Farewell.  For  the  rose  of  which  I  have 
robbed  you,  accept  this  diamond  ring." 

"Taking  her  hand,  and  encircling  her  finger  with  the  brilliant  token, 
he  passed  through  the  door  like  a  vision  of  night,  leaving  her  B{)eechle88 
and  spell-bound.  So  startling,  so  thrilling  was  the  pressure,  she  sat  like 
one  in  a  nightmare.  She  had  almost  imagined  herself  in  a  dream,  in  the 
presence  of  her  mysterious  guest;  but  the  warm,  soft  pressure  of  that 
ungloved  hand  assured  her  of  the  reality  of  the  scene.  Then  the  ring 
that  glittered  on  her  finger  with  such  surpassing  brightness,  the  golden 
circle  with  its  star-like  gem,  that  seemed  to  burn  into  her  flesh,  so  strongly 
did  it  warm  and  accelerate  the  current  that  was  glowing  and  rushing 
throuj?h  her  veins!  Astonished,  bewildered,  terrified,  but  charmed  at  a 
romance  exceeding  her  wildest  hopes,  she  flew  upstairs  to  her  dressing- 
room,  where  Elsie  sat  slumbering  in  an  easy-chair,  thus  beguiling  the  time 
of  her  mistress'  absence.     Blanche  had  always  made  a  confidant  of  Elsie, 
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and  now  her  heart  would  liave  burst  with  its  strange  secret  if  she  could 
not  have  confided  it  to  another.  Slie  awoke  the  slumbering  girl,  and 
related  the  astonishing,  the  almost  incredible  incident. 

'*  Impossible!''  cried  Elsie;  "  it  must  have  been  a  delusion  of  the  senses.** 

''But  this  ring — this  surely  is  a  reality.  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
HO  surpassingly  brilliant?''  and  she  turned  the  radiant  token  till  it  flashed 
back  the  lamplight  dazzlingly  into  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  girl. 

''O,  for  the  love  of  the  blessed  Virgin!"  she  exclaimed  (Elsie  was  a 
devout  Catholic),  "  for  the  love  of  your  own  sweet  soul,  don't  wear  it.  It  is 
a  magic  ring,  I  am  sure,  and  the  black  man  that  put  it  there  may  be  Lucifer 
himself,  for  aught  you  know.-' 

"  My  good  Elsie,  how  can  you  be  so  foolish  and  superstitious?  Even  if  I 
could  believe  in  the  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit,  it  never  could  assume  a  form 
so  gracious,  or  speak  in  a  voice  so  sweet.  O,  never  did  I  hear  such  a  voice 
of  nmsic  !  Though  I  could  not  see  his  face,  his  eyes  beamed  resplendently 
through  his  mask,  and  his  hand  is  the  fairest  I  ever  beheld." 

'*  But  why  should  he  put  on  that  ugly  ma.sk,  unless  he  has  some  evil  pur- 
pose ?" 

"  lie  is  under  a  vow  to  wear  it  till  " 

Blanche  paused  and  blushed,  and  then  blushed  more  painfblly,  because 
she  was  so  foolish  jus  to  blush  at  all. 

"  I  have  no  <loubt  he  wears  it  to  cover  some  horrible  mark,"  cried  Elsie, 
shuddering  and  crossing  herself. 

*'  Impossible." 

''  I  dure  say  he  has  the  face  of  a  skeleton  underneath.  I  have  heanl  of 
such  things." 

*' Silence,  Elsie  I  it  is  sacrilege  to  talk  as  you  do." 

Hut  though  Elsie  bridled  her  tongue,  the  disagreeable  impression  her 
words  had  ])roduccd  still  remained.  The  possibility  of  their  truth  chilled 
the  glowing  romance  of  Blanche's  feelings,  and  checked  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  remembrance  dwelt  on  her  mysterious  visitor.  Blanche  bound  Elsie 
by  a  promise  not  to  mention  the  incident  to  Mrs.  Channing,  the  lady  who 
acted  as  maternal  guardian  to  the  orphan  Blanche,  and  presided  over  the 
mansion  of  her  youthful  charge.  All  the  ne.xt  day  Blanche  remained  in  a 
kind  of  dreamy  abstraction,  the  color  coming  and  going  on  her  l>eautiful 
cheek,  and  her  sot't  blue  eyes  suffuse*!  with  a  misty  languor.  Sometimes  she 
delighted  herself  in  picturing  the  features  that  the  shrouding  mask  concealed 
:us  the  ideal  of  manly  beauty;   then  again  the  horrible  suggestions  of  Elsie 
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would  recur  to  lier  aud  fill  her  with  nameless  apprehensions.  She  thought 
of  the  veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassun,  the  doom  of  the  helpless  Zelica,  and  the 
unutterable  horrors  concealed  by  the  silver  veil.  She  remembered  the 
beautiful  Leonora  and  the  phantom  liorseman,  whose  skeleton  visage  was 
hidden  by  the  closed  bars  of  his  visor,  and  who  bore  his  confiding  bride  to 
the  ghastly  churchyard  and  the  yawning  grave.  She  remembered  that  his 
form  wore  the  semblance  of  manly  grace,  and  that  his  voice  had  a  tone  of 
more  than  earthly  sweetness. 

*'  How  foolish,  how  childish  I  am !"  thought  she,  smiling  at  the  super- 
stitious images  on  wliich  she  had  been  dwelling.  "The  silver-veiled 
Mokanna  and  the  Phantom  Husband  of  Leonora  were  beings  existing  only  in 
the  imagination  of  the  i)oet,  whom  the  genius  of  the  painter  has  also  deline- 
ated. But  the  black-masked  strjmger  is  a  living,  breathing  actuality,  of 
whose  existence  and  presence  I  have  a  dazzling  token." 

Another  idea  disturbed  her  excited  brain.  Perhaps  she  was  the  sport  of 
some  bold  youth,  who,  knowing  her  romantic  temperament,  had  thus  sought 
to  play  upcm  her  credulity  and  expose  her  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world.  So 
strong  became  this  conviction,  that  when  evening  came  on,  and  she  was 
summoned,  as  usual,  to  entertain  her  admiring  visitors,  she  fancied  she  conld 
trac^  in  many  forms  a  similitude  to  the  lineaments  of  the  graceful  stranger. 
But  no.  It  was  an  illusion  of  the  imagination.  No  figure  half  so  graceful, 
no  voice  half  so  sweet  as  his.  Never  had  the  cx>nversation  of  her  compan- 
ions seemed  half  so  uninteresting  and  commonplace,  never  had  the  hours 
appeared  so  long  and  leaden.  She  played  upon  her  harp,  but  her  own  strains 
recalled  the  ravishing  melody  of  his,  and  her  hands  trembled  as  they  swept 
the  sounding  strings.  She  talked  and  smiled,  and  tried  to  chain  her  wander- 
ing thoughts,  but  they  would  stay  far  out  in  the  moonlight  night,  where 
fancy  followed  the  dark  form  of  the  stranger.  As  her  white  hands  threaded 
the  golden  wires,  the  diamond  ring  flashed  up<m  her  eye  its  ominous  splen- 
dors, and  filled  her  with  wild  emotions. 

**  St.  Cecilia  called  down  an  angel  from  the  skies,"  said  one  of  her  guests, 
gazing  upon  the  gem  that  coruscated  upon  her  finger,  "but  yon  seem  to 
have  drawn  one  of  the  stars  of  heaven  from  its  home  in  the  skies,  to  sparkle 
upon  your  hand.  There  must  be  a  magic  in  that  ring,  for  never  did  yonr 
harp  discourse  such  witching  music." 

Blanche  turned  away  her  face  to  hide  her  conscious  blushes,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  words  of  Elsie,  foolish  and  superstitious  as  they  were,  occurred 
to  her,  and  the  roseate  cloud  melted  away  in  the  whiteness  of  snow. 
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One  by  one  her  guests  departed,  und  she  was  left  alone.  She  listened  to 
the  echu  of  tlieir  departing  footsteps,  till  the  stillness  of  death  pervaded  the 
upartment.  Slie  could  distinctly  hear  the  quick  beatings  of  her  heart,  and 
her  robe  fluttered  us  visibly  over  its  palpitations  as  the  azure  cnrtains  niatling 
in  the  soft  breath  of  night. 

*^  Why  do  I  linger  here  ?*'  said  she,  looking  out  into  the  calm  nifjeaty  and 
loveliness  of  a  cloudless  evening.  *'  I  will  not  remain,  as  if  seeking  an  inter- 
view with  one  whose  fascinations,  I  feel,  1  never  could  resist.  Where  there 
is  mystery  there  is  always  danger.  I  thank  my  guardian  angel  for  whisper- 
ing this  caution  to  my  heart.'* 

At  this  moment  sometliing  flew  like  a  light-winged  bird  by  her  cheek, 
and  fell  rustling  at  her  feet.  It  was  something  envelo|>ed  in  a  soft^  white 
tissue.  She  ojK'ned  it  and  Iwheld  her  own  faded  rose;  while  she  gazed  with 
mingletl  sliame  und  delight  on  the  sweet  but  wilte<l  token,  the  soft  sound  of 
entering  footsteps  met  her  ear,  and  the  tall,  black-masked  stranger  stood 
before  her. 

She  no  longer  feareil  him.  She  even  welcoine<l  his  approach  with  a 
strange  rapture,  tliat  sent  the  wann  blood  bounding  through  her  veins  and 
eddying  in  her  cheeks.  Ho  sat  down  by  her  side,  and  his  low,  sweet,  mellow 
voice  uttered  words  of  wondrous  fas<*ination.  She  listened  like  one  entranced, 
forgetting  the  fute  of  Zelica,  and  the  doom  of  I^^eonora.  Indeed,  had  she 
known  that  the  same  dark  destiny  awaited  her,  she  could  not  have  broken 
the  s]H^]l  that  enthralled  her.  For  hours  he  lingered  at  her  side,  while  hia 
eyes,  like  stars  shining  through  a  midnight  chmd,  were  l>eaming  with  mys- 
terious splendor  upon  her  brow.  Her  will  lK>wed  before  his  mighty  will,  and, 
ore  she  was  uware  of  the  act,  slie  hud  seale<l  her  heart's  warrant  for  life  or 
death.  She  Iiad  consinted  to  follow  him  to  the  altar,  and  unveil  with  her 
rash  an<l  daring  hand  the  brow  now  covere<l  with  so  dark  an  eclipse. 

**  You  l(»vo  me."  cried  the  stranger,  while  his  voice  trembled  with  ecstasy ; 
"you  U»ve  ine  with  that,  pure,  spiritual  love,  which,  l>om  on  earth,  is  but  a 
tyiK*  of  an  immortal  wtMlhx'k.  You  will  love  me  still,  whatever  be  the  fea- 
tures this  gl«K)my  mask  conceals.  Be  they  those  of  a  fiend,  you  will  not  love 
nie  less ;  Iw  they  those  of  an  angel,  you  will  not  love  me  more.'' 

And  Blanche  bowiHl  her  fair  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  was  coniitnuncd  to 
utter: 

**  Angel  or  fiend,  1  nmst  love  thee  still." 

"  To-morrow,  then,  ut  this  hour.  I  shall  come  and  claim  thee  for  my 
bride.     Nay,  speak  not  of  delay,  for  my  destiny  must  Ik?  f^ilfilled.     Yon  shall 
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know  when  I  am  near,  but  not  by  this  faded  token.  The  pledge  of  my 
coming  shall  breathe  of  life,  and  joy,  and  hope." 

Pressing  her  hand  gracefully  to  his  heart,  he  disappeared,  while  Blanche 
trembled  and  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  the  vow  she  had  plighted. 
Released  from  the  magic  of  his  presence,  she  saw  her  rashness,  her  madness, 
and  infatuation,  in  their  true  light.  She  felt  she  was  rushing  blindfold  to  the 
verge  of  perdition.  She  was  terrified  at  the  intensity  of  her  emotions. 
Better  were  it  for  her  heart  to  remain  in  the  torpor  over  which  it  had  been 
mourning,  than  awake  to  a  sense  of  life  so  keen  as  almost  to  amount  to  agony. 
She  was  like  the  blind  suddenly  restored  to  sight,  with  a  flood  of  noonday 
glory  pouring  on  the  lately  darkened  vision.  She  was  fainting  from  excess 
of  light. 

Softly  she  ascended  to  her  chamber,  so  as  not  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
Elsie,  whose  remarks  she  now  dreaded  to  hear ;  but  so  light  were  her  slum- 
bers, they  vanished  at  the  soft  rustle  of  Blanche^s  muslin  robe. 

"  I  saw  him  I"  she  cried,  dispersing  the  mist  of  sleep  from  her  eyelids;  "  I 
saw  him  from  the  window  as  he  entered,  and  I  have  been  praying  the  blessed 
Virgin  ever  since,  to  shield  you  from  harm." 

**  You  must  have  been  praying  in  your  sleep,  then,"  said  Blanche. 

"  Oh,  dear  mistress,  do  not  see  him  again.  You  will  find  he  is  some  mur- 
derer who  has  a  brand  on  his  forehead  " 

*'  Stop,  Elsie,"  cried  the  shuddering  Blanche.  "  It  is  slander.  I  will  not 
pennit  it." 

**  And  besides,"  continued  the  persevering  girl,  "I  dare  say  the  barbarians 
have  cut  oif  his  nose  and  cropped  his  ears  into  the  bargain.  People  never 
hide  their  beauty  under  a  mask." 

**  Elsie,  leave  my  room  if  you  cannot  be  silent,"  said  Blanche,  with  rising 
courage. 

Elsie  obeyed  her,  but  muttered  something  al>out  sulphur  and  hoofs,  as  she 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

*'How  very  impertinent  Elsie  is  growing!"  cried  Blanche,  throwing  her- 
self weeping  upon  the  bed.  "  But  how  can  I  expect  to  retain  the  respect  of 
a  maid,  when  I  have  forfeited  my  own  self-esteem?  Alas!  what  if  her  sur- 
mises be  true  ?  What  if  the  brand  of  indelible  disgrace  be  stamped  upon 
that  brow  where  I  have  imagined  more  than  mortal  beauty  dwells?  What 
if,  instead  of  a  nose  which  Phidias  might  have  taken  as  a  model  for  one  of 
the  gods  of  Greece,  there  should  be  only  a  frightfTil  cavity,  a  horrible  dis- 
figurement ! " 
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Icf:iuuc  it  *ii«f  jwtttl  picture  Elsie's  fertile  imagination  had  ooiyared, 
^^v  s*t>{Hi  :vr  loutL^  bet'ore  ber  fai'e,  to  shut  out  a  vision  so  appalling.  It 
v:ux  M.mit.:«:-  ill  hi>  pres«ence  she  had  a  {)erfect  conviction  that  his  mask  coo- 
i;»..v«i  !iv  acv  .it'  :iii  dn^L  while  in  his  absence  the  conviction  foded,  and  the 
•H  j<   Ln-iii-  •iuiiies usurped  its  place. 

'\    iiiii   !   ct»«iil  recall  my  fatal  j)ledgel'*  she  cried  to  herself,  as  alie 

t  >«<u  i|»\'ii   ler  restless  cH>uoh.     ''  But  it  is  given,  and  be  it  for  weal  or  wo©, 

•iii?s.  i.Mic   >*  the  result." 

"iv    K\r    caviling  Mrs.  Channing,    the    kind    maternal    friend    whom 

i;;iu».'K    UHi  ^»  dearly  loYtnl,  remained  by  her,  qa  if  drawn  toward  her  bj 

S.I1H.    uiiisoiitl   ittruitivui.      Never  had  she  Iwen  so  tender,  so  aiTectionate. 

•:;i*u.iv   ;;wx«i  !|[h«i!  her  with  bitter  self-reproach,   thinking  how  ill  she  was 

.  *  tn   v-  >»4-.iiic   ivr  :xudrdian's  cares.     She  h)nge<l  to  throw  her  arms  arooDd 

^»    IV w.    >.*x.\ii  !i*.T  ^-crvt^  dad  pray  her  to  save  her  from  the  delusions  of 

'vi       •*   »     'vai*. 

I  .k.    ^I'u  4;x'  'u*i  wvll,   my  >weet  child,"  said  the  lady,   in  soothing 

.sw  ..>.  txivv-xi,  *    Ki^e  Mv^tiv-vd,  all  day,  that  you  have  looked  feverish  and 

\    .v^  >.:    :i     :v  fi^'",  i:r,  :u  that  thin  dress,  t<x).     Why,  my  dear,  you 

!lv!  not   know  that  you  were  going  abroad  to- 


■  vsxv.        ■  vV     ♦      *•  HtV*. 


»  >  Jv  .i    'ie<i>ure  will  wilt  the  roses  of  your  youth'' 

i'^'.ii.M.vi  :•,'  ^\'"  ^1k»  said,  avoiding  the  glances  of  her  friend, 
s    ».v,w\   vjv  >ftonl.     l»«t   it  is  the  last  time — indeed,  it  is  the 

k  **  nv»«.'v  •^.  ,i  «hite  n»se-bud  fell  at  her  feet. 
\  V  V  •-.  •  -^^'j:.  Mtuliuir.  **s<*e  what  the  breeze  has  Mown  to 
s    »   V  v  ■•  .-.  *'.'«*,'pincss — tit  emblem  of  your  beauty  and  inno- 

•  v       •     •jvx":  x^t'  h.-tppincssf  cried  Blanche,  eagerly  gather- 

X  .X  »  .    V  c'*.v      **  Thank  you   for  the  words.     I  go  with  a 

\  N  . . .     V    xtx  ^:  .Hn<l  bo^t  t>f  trii-nds.     Heaven  bless  you,  for 

',...,      N%  .-V  the  placid  forehead  she  might  neviT  again 
I.    ^N\  ■.      She  dreadiMl  meeting  Elsie,  but  was  com- 

.      • 'x.    ■  .    '  xr  mantle  and  veil,  and  there  hhe  encoon- 

,.  V    •*,  v^   tViend.     When  Blanche,  with  a  face  a6 

> •.     .    o>or  her  slumhlers,  and  cast  a  light  veil 

^  ^  \'vi   .x>...  >\l  to  divine  her  purpose,  and  entreated  her 
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"'  Oh,  it  is  like  a  bride  yon  are  dressed, '*  she  cried,  **  with  those  pearls  on 
yonr  neck  and  arms,  and  that  beantifid  white  rose-bnd  on  yonr  bosom.'' 

Blanche  conld  not  leave  her  faithfbl  attendant  without  some  memorial  of 
her  love.     Opening  her  jewel-case,  she  took  ont  a  costly  necklace  and  ring. 

^^Takc  these, ^*  she  said,  "as  a  memento  of  my  attachment,  and  as  a 
reward  for  your  fidelity.  Betray  me  not  on  yonr  sonl's  life,  and  may  the 
blessed  Virgin  you  worship  be  propitious  to  you  as  you  are  true  to  me." 

Elsie  suffered  tlie  jewels  to  fall  from  her  hand,  and  ciwting  herself  at  the 
feet  of  Blanche,  she  wrapped  her  arms  about  her  knees^  and  implored  her, 
with  tears  and  sobs,  not  to  go  with  that  dreadM  man. 

"  Release  me !"  cried  Blanche,  ready  to  faint  with  conflicting  emotions* 
**  Delay  me  not  a  moment  longer!"  Then  snatching  her  mantle  from  her 
grasp,  and  leaving  her  prostrate  and  weeping  on  the  floor,  she  flew  down- 
stairs, through  the  open  door,  and  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  that  dark  and 
nameless  being,  to  whom  she  was  about  to  confide  herself  forever.  He  bore 
her,  almost  fainting,  into  a  carriage  that  was  waiting  at  the  gate,  and  the 
horses,  black  as  night,  started  ofiT  at  a  ftirious  speed.  They  left  the  crowded 
city  far  behind  them,  and  rode  out  into  the  open  fields,  where  the  moonbeams, 
unobstructed  by  high  granite  walls,  shone  resplendently  upon  her  pallid  hc6 
and  the  polished  surface  of  his  enamel  mask. 

"  Whither  are  you  bearing  me  f "  she  fidntly  asked,  as  the  small  pebbles 
flashed  fire  beneath  the  horses'  fiying  hoofs. 

"  To  a  second  Eden,  where  love  immortal  blooms,"  he  answered,  folding 
her  close  to  his  heart.  Forward  they  went  with  the  same  bewildering  speed. 
The  trees  swept  by  them,  like  dark-green  spirits  in  a  rushing  dance.  Tall 
monuments,  gleaming  white  and  ghostly,  ghastly  and  cold,  shot  swiftly  by 
them,  in  the  quivering  moonshine. 

'^  Oh,  whither  are  you  bearing  me  f "  again  she  a^ed,  almost  expecting 
h4m  to  answer : 

**  See  there,  see  here,  the  moon  shines  clear — 
Hurrah,  how  swiftly  speeds  the  dead !" 

"  I  am  bearing  you  to  the  gate  of  Heaven,"  he  replied ;  ^^  for  sorely  the 
house  of  God  is  such.  Far  away  in  the  deep  woods  there  is  a  Gothic  ohordi, 
where  a  holy  priest  is  waiting  to  crown  with  his  blessing  the  purest,  deepest 
love  that  ever  bound  two  trusting  hearts  in  one." 

*'  Oh,  mine  is  all  the  trust,"  she  cried,  **  and  if  I  be  deceived,  mine  will  be 
all  the  woe." 


Ik. 
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^'  A.s  nuver  woman  thus  loved  and  trusted/*  he  iiassionatelj  exclaimed ; 
^^  H<>  never  wonmn  was  so  KU]>reinely  blest,  afl  tliou,  my  soars  beloTed,  shall 

With  soothing  words  and  tender  protestations  and  Imimssioned  vows  he 
sustained  her  sjnrits,  and  beguikKl  the  length  of  their  moonlight  jonmej. 
At  hist  they  beheld  the  white  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice  glimmering  throng 
the  dark,  silver-edged  foliage  of  the  trees  that  eml>osome<l  it.  The  iUnmi- 
niited  arches  of  the  lot\ y  windows  told  that  his  words  were  true,  and  that 
the  holy  father  there  awaited  for  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

^'  Courage,  my  bcU)ved,''  ho  cried,  supiM)rting  her  steps  into  the  vestibule, 
*"  your  sublime  confidence  shall  soon  be  rewarded.  If  it  wearies,  even  now, 
I  will  restore  you  to  the  friends  you  have  quitte^l  for  the  stranger's  love. 
But  if  you  still  cling  to  mo  with  undoubting  faith  and  triumphant  afTection, 
come,  and  the  powers  of  earth  cannot  rend  us  asunder.** 

Blanche  pla<'ed  her  cold  hand  in  his.  Tlirowing  his  ann  around  her,  be 
led  her  toward  the  illuminated  altar,  where,  clothed  in  his  white  robes,  with 
the  crucifix  suspended  on  his  breast,  the  man  of  God  was  standing.  Blanche 
sank  upon  her  knees,  and  bowed  her  hea<l,  till  it  t4)uche<l  the  marble  steps  of 
the  altar.  At  this  moment,  as  if  touched  by  invisible  hande,  the  deep  notes 
of  the  organ  swelle<l  grandly  and  solenmly  on  the  ear.  Tlicy  gradually  rose 
to  tlie  full  altitude  of  the  h>fty  dome,  when,  rolling  along  the  art*h,  gathering 
volume  as  they  rolled,  they  burst  over  the  altar  in  a  tliunder-peol  of  melody, 
then  nmrnnired  sottly  away,  only  to  swell  again  in  the  same  magnificent  epi- 
thalamium.  The  illuminated  church,  the  holy  priest,  the  consecrati-d  altar, 
and  the  grand  an<l  solenm  music,  filled  the  soul  of  Blanche  with  devout 
enthusiasm.  Tier  confidence  in  her  mysterious  bridegroom  deepened  and 
strengthened.  He  knelt  at  her  side,  with  her  throbbing  luind  clasped  in  hiiv 
The  hist  notes  of  the  organ  reverln^rated  on  the  ear,  and  the  priest  com- 
menced the  solemn  ceremony.  So  intense  was  her  agitation,  that  she  did 
not  even  hear  the  name  of  the  unknown  Iwing — that  name  that  was  ti>  be 
hencetorth  Ikt  own.  She  did  not  know  when  the  rite  was  ended,  hut  con- 
tinued with  her  head  Iniwed,  and  her  hH>sened  hair  sweeping  the  consecrated 
marble. 

"  An<l  now,  my  beloved,**  said  the  divine  voice  that  had  with  its  first 
accent  captivated  her  soul,  *'  the  hour  is  conie  which  releases  me  from  the 
vow  lireatheil  in  the  presence  of  this  man  of  (uh\.  Remove  the  ma!«k,  and 
behold  the  features  which,  whatever  f(»nn  they  l)ear,  arc»  beaming  with 
immortal  h>ve  for  thee.** 
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Slowly  and  tremblinglj  Blanche  raised  her  head,  and  turned  toward  him, 
as  he  knelt  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  altar,  and  bent  till  his  sable  locks 
waved  against  her  snowy  dress. 

And  now  the  moment  was  tirrived  to  which  she  had  looked  forward  with 
such  wild  curiosity,  with  such  unutterable  hope  and  dread.  Her  hand 
refused  to  obey  the  impulse  of  her  panting  heart.  It  fell  almost  lifeless  on 
his  shoulder,  and  a  thick  mist  darkened  her  sight. 

''  Fear  not,  my  daughter,"  said  the  deep  voice  of  the  priest.  *'Put  your 
trust  in  Heaven,  and  shrink  not  from  the  destiny  thou  hast  chosen,  whatever 
it  may  be.  As  faith  is  the  most  sublime  of  Christian  virtues,  so  it  is  the 
most  glorious  proof  of  love." 

These  words  issuing  from  the  sacerdotal  lips,  that  had  so  lately  blessed 
her  as  a  bride,  gave  her  a  momentary  strength.  Her  fingers  passed  with 
lingering  touch  through  the  luxuriant  locks  that  waved  over  the  ribbon 
which  confined  the  mask.  As  she  unloosed  the  knot,  and  he  gradually  began 
to  raise  his  bending  head,  before  she  had  caught  one  glimpse  of  those  mys- 
terious features,  overcome  by  the  weight  of  concentrated  emotions,  she  fell 
lifeless  on  his  bosom. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  she  found  herself  lying  quietly  on  the 
carpet  of  her  boudoir,  by  the  side  of  her  overturned  harp,  whose  strings 
were  yet  vibrating  from  the  sudden  fall.  Elsie  was  standing  over  her  with 
a  lamp  in  her  hand,  in  convulsions  of  laughter. 

"  I  wouhl  not  be  laughing  if  you  were  hurt,"  she  cried,  setting  down  her 
lamp  and  assisting  the  prostrate  beauty,  as  well  as  her  shaking  muscles  would 
allow,  to  resume  an  upright  position.  "  You  have  had  a  pleasant  nap  of  it, 
leaning  against  your  harp.  It  tumbled  before  I  could  catch  you,  or  you 
would  not  be  lying  here." 

''  Oh,"  cried  Blanche,  sitting  up  and  rubbing  her  eyes,  "if  I  had  only  had 
one  glimpse  of  his  face!" 

DE  LARA'S  BRIDE. 

Ere  yet  the  curtain  lifts  its  veiling  fold, 
Now  o'er  scenes  of  tragic  art  unroU'd, 
The  eye  of  hope  this  brilliant  ring  surveys. 
And  draws  prophetic  radiance  from  the  gaze. 
The  third  sad  sister  of  the  seraph  choir. 
Who  wake  the  nmsic  of  the  deep-toned  lyre, 
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This  night,  presiding  genius  of  the  Stage, 

Has  searched  the  hoarded  treasures  of  an  age. 

Rich  in  the  dearest  memories  of  earth — 

In  chivalry,  devotion,  valor,  worth — 

She  comes,  with  thorns  uj)ou  her  pallid  brow, 

Though  thorns  and  sorrow  lurk  beneath  their  glow. 

The  passions  follow  darkly  in  her  train. 

Wild  as  the  billows  of  the  storm-swept  main ; 

But  reason,  Nature,  vindicate  their  cause, 

And  conscience  writhes  o'er  its  insulted  laws. 

Who  has  not  felt,  when  reeling  o'er  the  verge 

Of  crimes,  to  which  temptations  madly  urge, 

An  antepast  of  that  undying  sting — 

Tliat  quenchless  fire,  prepared  for  guilt's  dread  king; 

And  shrunk,  as  if  the  Lord's  avenging  wrath 

Had  placed  upbraiding  phantoms  in  their  j)ath  ? 

To  paint  these  agonies,  to  show  the  wreck 

Of  Mind's  proud  sovereignty  when  on  the  neck 

Of  unthroned  reason  Passion  victor  stands, 

While  pale  Remorse  in  stealth  its  victim  brands! 

This  is  the  empire  of  the  heaven-born  maid — 

May  no  i)olluting  steps  or  realms  invade. 

Xever  may  that  celestial  fire,  which  erst 

From  Pindus'  mount  in  tlames  of  glory  burst, 

Descend  to  gild  that  scene  wliere  vice  maintains 

Its  sorcery  o'er  the  slave  within  its  chains — 

Where  genius  fi»riiis  unholy  league  with  fame. 

And  nuikos  itsolf  immortal  by  its  shame. 

Ye  sons  of  Erudition !   chvssic  band  I 

Rulers  of  taste !  in  this  unshackled  land — 

All  that  ye  can,  in  candor,  truth  accord. 

To  this  now  candidate  of  fame  award. 

Man's  own  justice  may  relax  its  frown, 

When  woman  aims  to  win  the  laurel  crown. 

Till  now,  the  smiles  of  partial  friends  have  warm'd 

The  germs  of  fancy,  their  fond  love  disarm'd 

Relenting  criticism — veil'd  in  mist 

Each  venial  error.     In  the  crowded  list 
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Of  Bards,  adventurous  champion  now  she  waits, 
As  stood  the  fabled  Sylph  at  Eden's  gates, 
Trembling  to  know  if  hers  were  that  bright  gift, 
Of  power  the  everlasting  bars  to  lift. 
Daughters  of  loveliness  I  we  turn  to  you — 
Stars  of  the  arch,  fair  bending  on  the  view ; 
'Tis  yours  to  kindle  that  propitious  beam 
Whose  visioned  radiance  gilds  the  poet's  dream. 
To  you  a  sister,  in  the  bard,  appeals 
For  all  that  woman  most  devoutly  feels. 
Most  dearly  prizes — pure  spontaneous  praise. 
Oh !  when  some  unseen  hand  these  folds  shall  raise. 
May  some  kind  genius  o'er  the  walls  preside. 
And  more  than  welcome  great  De  Lara's  Bride, 


THE  SNOW  FLAKES. 

YeVe  welcome,  ye  white  and  feathery  flakes, 
That  fall  like  the  blossoms  the  summer  wind  shakes 
From  the  bending  spray — Oh,  say,  do  ye  come. 
With  tidings  to  me  from  my  far  distant  home? 

*'  Our  home  is  above  in  the  depths  of  the  sky, 
In  the  hollow  of  God's  own  hand  we  lie — 
We  are  fair,  we  are  pure,  our  birth  is  divine — 
Say,  what  can  we  know  of  thee,  or  of  thine  ?" 

I  know  that  ye  dwell  in  kingdoms  of  air — 

I  know  ye  are  heavenly,  pure,  and  fair ; 

But  oft  have  I  seen  ye,  far  travellers,  roam, 

By  the  cold  blast  driven,  round  my  northern  home. 

"  We  roam  over  mountain,  and  valley,  and  sea, 

We  hang  our  pale  wreaths  on  the  leafless  tree : 

The  heralds  of  wisdom  and  mercy  we  go. 

And  ])erchance  the  far  home  of  thy  childhood  we  know. 
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*'  We  roam,  and  onr  fairy  track  we  leave, 
While  for  nature  a  winding-sheet  we  weave — 
A  cold,  wliite  shroud,  that  shall  mantle  the  gloom, 
Till  her  Maker  recalls  her  to  glory  and  bloom." 

Oh,  foam  of  the  shoreless  ocean  above ! 

I  know  thou  descendest  in  mercy  and  love : 

All  chill  as  thou  art,  yet  benign  is  thy  birth. 

As  the  dew  that  impearls  the  green  bosom  of  Earth. 

And  Tve  thought  as  Tve  seen  thy  tremulous  spray, 

Soft  curling  like  mist  on  the  branches  lay 

In  bright  relief  on  the  dark  blue  sky, 

That  thou  meltedst  in  grief  when  the  sun  came  nigh. 

*'  Say,  whose  is  the  harp  whose  echoing  song 
Hreathes  wild  on  the  gale  that  wafts  us  along? 
The  moon,  the  flowers,  the  blossoming  tree, 
Wake  the  minstrers  lyre,  they  are  brighter  than  we." 

The  flowers  shed  their  fragrance,  the  moonbeams  their  light. 
Over  scenes  never  veil'd  by  your  drap'ry  of  white ; 
But  the  clime  where  I  flrst  saw  your  downy  flakes, 
My  own  native  clime  is  far  dearer  than  all. 

Oh,  fair,  when  ye  clothed  in  their  wintry  mail. 
The  elms  that  o'ershadow  my  home  in  the  vale. 
Like  warriors  they  looked,  a."*  they  bowed  in  the  storm. 
With  the  tossing  plume  and  the  towering  form. 

Ye  fade,  ye  melt — 1  feel  the  warm  breath 
Of  the  redolent  South  o'er  the  desolate  heath — 
But  tell  me,  ye  vanishing  pearls  where  ye  dwell, 
When  the  dew-<lrops  of  Summer  bespangle  the  dell? 

*'  We  fade — we  melt  into  erystalline  spheres — 
We  weep,  for  we  pass  through  a  valley  of  tears; 
But  onwanl  to  glory,  away  to  the  sky — 
In  the  hollow  (jf  (Jmrs  own  hand  we  lie." 
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A  MARTIAL  SONG. 

Know  ye  the  place  where  the  white  walls  rise, 

Mid  the  waves  of  ocean  gleaming? 
Where  the  guardian  ramparts  meet  the  eyes, 

And  the  starry  flag  is  streaming? 

Know  ye  the  spot  where  at  evening's  close, 

And  at  morning's  early  breaking. 
The  music  of  battle  inspiringly  flows. 

The  rock-born  echoes  waking  ? 

Oh !  fair  is  that  place,  where  the  sunbeams  rest 

In  their  glory  on  the  billows ; 
Or  the  moon  on  her  native  ocean's  breast, 

Her  silvery  forehead  pillows. 

And  fair  are  those  walls  with  the  banner  that  floats, 

To  the  waves  our  triumphs  telling ; 
And  sweet  are  those  clear  and  warlike  notes, 

On  the  ocean  breezes  swelling. 

But  fairer  still  are  the  glance  and  smile. 
That  beamed  there  a  kindly  greeting ; 

And  sweeter  the  heart-born  tones  the  while. 
Our  own  glad  accents  meeting. 

In  the  fortress  of  war,  the  home  of  the  bold, 

The  spirit  of  love  is  residing ; 
And  dove-wings  furl,  with  a  downy  fold. 

Where  the  eagle  in  power  is  presiding. 

We  stood  on  the  ramparts,  and  saw  the  white  surge 
Roll  onward,  then  hoarsely  retreating ; 

Or  the  Indian  his  bark  o'er  the  blue  waters  urge. 
Some  forest  descant  repeating. 
10 
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When  evening  in  raiments  of  silver  came  on. 
How  calm  was  the  current  that  bore  as ; 

Around  us,  like  diamonds,  the  clear  ripples  shone, 
While  the  heavens  bent  glistening  o'er  ns. 

But  the  raj  we  loved  was  flashing  afar. 

In  fitfal,  revolving  glory ; 
It  welcomed  us  back,  like  a  beacon  star, 

That  watched  o'er  the  battlements  hoary. 

Oh,  when,  lonely  sentinel,  when  wilt  thoa  beam 
On  our  path  to  that  gem  of  the  ocean ; 

Where  life  bore  the  brightness  that  visits  onr  dream, 
And  time  had  of  snow-flakes  the  motion  ? 


SALLY  ROCHESTER  FORD. 

This  writer  has  a  distinctiye  place  among  Southern  authors, 
as  a  leading  light  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  a  subtle  and 
effective  interpreter  of  its  peculiar  tenets. 

She  was  bom  at  Bochester  Springs,  Boyle  County,  Kentucky, 
in  1828.  Her  father,  Col.  J.  Henry  Bochester,  is  the  grand- 
nephew  of  Nathaniel  Bochester,  who  laid  out  the  city  of 
Bochester,  New  York.  The  branch  of  the  family  from  which 
Mrs.  Ford  descended,  emigrated  and  settled  in  Kentucky  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  while  the  country  was  yet  a  com- 
parative wilderness. 

The  Bochesters  are  not  unknown  to  English  history,  and 
they  still  confess  to  a  shade  of  pride  as  they  trace  their  lineage 
and  recount  their  ancestry.  This  feeling,  doubtless,  has  had  its 
stimulating  influence  in  developing  the  gifts,  and  bringing  into 
distinction  the  name  of  our  author. 

She  was  only  in  her  fourth  year,  and  the  eldest  of  three 
daughters,  when  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  a  mother's  care. 
The  loss,  however,  was  providentially  supplied  by  the  judicious 
supervisiou  of  her  maternal  grandmother,  a  woman  of  great 
mental  and  physical  vigor,  who  devoted  herself  to  her  grand- 
children with  true  motherly  interest.  Accustomed  herself  to 
out-door  exercise,  the  management  of  a  farm  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  large  family,  and  being  withal  a  woman  of  highly 
religious  character,  she  appreciated  and  enforced  the  kind  ci 
training  which  is  now  apparent  in  the  strong  characteristics  of 

our  writer. 

m 
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Mrs.  Ford,  with  her  sister  Cassandra,  was  educated  at 
^'  Georgetown  Female  Seminary,"  Kentucky,  an  institutioiiy 
under  the  conduct  of  Prof.  J.  £.  Famam,  which  has  done  much 
for  the  intellectual  and  religious  culture  of  that  region.  From 
the  first  she  gave  evidence  of  talent,  and,  in  1847|  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  of  her  class. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  she  made  a  public  profesnon  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Camp- 
bell, President  of  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  who  very 
cordially  provides  these  data. 

Her  advantages  for  acquiring  biblical  knowledge  were 
rather  unusual.  She  was  a  lover  of  books  and  a  close  student. 
Her  uncle,  Kev.  J.  K.  Pitts,  occupied  an  adjacent  farm,  and 
gave  her  free  access  to  his  library  and  counsel.  She  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  clergymen,  especially  those  of  her  own 
denomination,  and  took  an  intelligent  and  deep  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  distinguishing  principles  of  their  theology.  In  this 
way  she  laid  the  foundation  of  tlie  skill  with  which  she  has 
since  defended  the  faith  of  her  people. 

In  March,  1855,  she  married  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Ford,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  He  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  East  Baptist 
church  in  that  city,  and  connected  with  the  denominational 
press  of  the  State.  Shortly  after  their  marriage,  he  became  sole 
proprietor  of  the  "  Christian  Repository,"  a  religious  monthly, 
which  he  has  since  conducted  with  much  success. 

At  this  point  commenced  Mrs.  Ford's  career  as  a  writer. 
She  contributed  short  articles  to  the  "  ReiKwitory "  until  she 
acquired  ease  and  confidence,  then,  encouraged  by  her  husband, 
began  the  serial  of  "  Grace  Truman,"  which  was  brought  out 
in  the  monthly  numl>ers  of  that  magazine.  This  story  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  "  Rt^pository,"  went 
up  rapidly,  and  Mrs.  Ford's  reputation  as  a  denominational 
writer  was  gradually  established. 
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In  1857,  this  work  was  published  by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  a  sale  of  thirty  thousand 
copies.  As  a  lucid  and  forcible  presentation  of  distinctive 
tenets,  it  has,  and  must  ever  hold,  an  important  place  in  reli- 
gious literature. 

During  the  present  year,  Mrs.  Ford  has  given  to  the  world 
another  book,  entitled  "  Mary  Bunyan."  In  this  volume  she 
traces,  with  graphic  power,  the  persecution  and  intolerance  by 
which  the  author  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  was  prepared  for  his 
immortal  work.  It  carries  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  success, 
and  cannot  fail  to  achieve  it. 

Besides  these  labors,  Mrs.  Ford  shares  largely  in  the  edito- 
rial charge  of  the  "  Repository,"  and  is,  in  every  respect,  her 
husband's  faithful  coadjutor.  Combining,  also,  the  best  qua- 
lities of  the  social,  domestic,  and  Christian  woman,  she  esta- 
blishes her  "  right,"  by  proving  her  abilty,  to  occupy  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  "  sphere." 


MY    FATHER'S   WILL. 

I  have  lately  come  into  the  possession  of  an  inheritance.  It  was  left  me 
by  my  father  in  his  will.  My  father  is  in  a  far  distant  country.  I  am  every 
day  hastening  to  this  glorious  home  where  my  father  is.  I  say  glorious 
home  ;  and  so  it  is.  I  have  not  seen  it  yet,  but  my  father  has  said  it,  and  I 
believe.  The  walls  are  of  precious  stones,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  of  pearl, 
and  the  streets  of  pure  gold.  Sometimes,  in  thinking  of  this  home,  I  grow 
almost  impatient,  because  I  am  so  long  a  sojourner  here.  But  I  must  wait 
patiently  for  my  father  to  send  for  me.  He  doeth  all  things  well.  When  all 
things  are  ready — when  the  glorious  mansion  which  he  has  gone  to  prepare 
for  me  is  complete,  then  he  will  send  for  me.  I  shall  then  go  to  be  with  him 
forever. 

I  have  never  seen  my  father ;  but  I  know  he  is  my  father.  I  know  it 
from  several  reasons.  And  the  bestowal  of  this  last  estate,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  which  I  have  so  recently  entered,  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  it.     If 
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I  bad  doubted  it  before,  I  could  not  now.  To  do  so  would  be  to  doabt  mj 
father's  word,  and  my  father  never  lies.  With  him  there  is  no  ▼aiiableiie« 
nor  shadow  of  taming.    All  of  his  words  are  "  Yea  and  Amen." 

I  have  often  wondered  why  my  father  left  such  an  estate  as  this  to  his 
children — have  tried  again  and  again  to  solve  this  question.  And  alter  all 
my  endeavors  I  can  only  conclude,  "  Even  so,  Father,  for  thus  it  scemeth 
good  in  thy  sight."  My  father,  no  doubt,  knows  that  it  is  necessary  for  hi* 
children  that  they  have  this  inheritance,  and,  therefore,  before  he  left  thb 
exile  world,  he  sealed  it  up  as  a  part  of  his  will  and  testament  to  them.  It 
is  needful  for  their  good  here,  and  for  a  full  preparation  for  entering  apon 
tliat  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible,  undetiled,  and  fadeth  not  away.  II7 
father  has  sufficient  reasons  for  all  he  does.  He  is  infinite  in  justice,  wisdom, 
and  love. 

Before  my  father  departed  to  go  into  the  fur  country  where  he  now  ia,  he 
willed  to  me,  his  child,  severul  estates,  various  in  character  and  value ;  and 
the  parchments  on  which  these  last  testaments  were  written  were  sealed  ap 
with  different-colored  seals,  each  seid  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  estate 
the  parchment  bestowed.  I  have  examined  each  roll  and  seal  closely,  and  I 
find  they  all  bear  the  impress  of  my  father's  seal  of  state.  I  cannot  be  mte- 
taken  about  this.  My  father  is  too  wi.<«e  and  just  to  leave  his  children  in  the 
least  uncertainty  with  regard  to  anything  he  w^ould  have  them  know. 

My  fatlier  has  nut  only  loft  those  various  inheritances,  but  he  has  also 
wisely  ordered  the  times  ut  which  I  shall  enter  into  their  ])ossession.  Bat 
these  times,  in  his  wisdom  and  love,  he  lias  kept  hidden  from  my 
view. 

Many  of  the  parchment-rolls,  with  their  respective-colored  seals,  have 
l^een  opened,  and  I  have  immediately  entered  upon  the  {Missession  of  the 
estates  they  have  conferred  on  me.  An<l  they  have  l>een  pleasant  inheri- 
tances— ^goodly  lands,  tlowing  with  milk  and  honey.  No  nectar,  no  ambroeia 
couhl  equal  the  glorious  repasts  which  I  liave  enjoyed  from  my  father** 
liberal  hand.  My  father  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  I  have  often  thought  he 
favored  me  above  most  of  his  children.  True,  my  i»ossi*ssions  have  not  been 
large,  compared  with  the  standard  of  this  world,  but  then  there  has  always 
been  such  glorious  sunshine  on  my  estates — such  sweet  nmsic  ever  sounding 
in  my  ears,  and  such  glad,  happy  faces  always  around  me,  my  cup  of  joy 
has  been  full.  I  have  tried  to  feel  very  thankful  fur  all  these  blessed  gifts. 
imd  while  I  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  I  thought  I  was  grateful.  AUs ! 
alas !  what  gratitude. 
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In  the  archives  of  my  father^s  house,  where  his  wills  of  his  children  are 
kept,  I  have  often  seen  one  marked  for  me,  and  sealed  with  a  hlaok  seaL  It 
bore  his  signet,  therefore  I  conld  not  bat  know  it  was  genuine.  As  I  have 
said,  I  have  often  seen  it  among  the  deeds  of  other  estates.  I  never  liked  to 
look  at  it,  or  think  npon  it,  and  somehow  I  always  hoped  that  perhapt  mj 
father  would  never  have  it  opened.  I  knew  the  title  was  to  an  estate  in  the 
valley  of  Baca.  I  knew,  too,  this  valley  of  Baca  was  a  destitute  region,  a 
land  of  bitterness  and  drought.  I  had  read  of  it,  and  I  had  seen  some  of  my 
father^s  children  who  had  been  on  their  estates  in  this  valley. 

I  often  wondered  if  my  father  would  ever  bid  me  go  and  dwell  there.  I 
knew  he  was  all  love,  and  as  he  had  always  been  so  lavish  in  bis  blessings  to 
me,  I  have  concluded  he  intended  to  spare  me  this  great  triaL  Blind  I  was, 
and  slow  of  heart  to  believe.  But  whenever  the  fear  came  over  me,  I  turned 
shudderingly  from  the  view ;  and  often  I  have  prayed,  *'  If  it  be  possible. 
Father,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me." 

Sometimes  I  have  feared  this  black  seal  would  be  broken,  and  then  I  have 
been  filled  with  dreadful  apprehension.  Then  I  shuddered,  and  drew  baek 
from  the  prospect.  My  faith  grew  faint,  my  heart  chill,  and  I  was  almost 
ready  to  doubt  all  good.  But  knowing  that  my  fiiither,  thoogh  unseen  by 
me,  could  hear  my  petition,  I  have  gone  away  alone,  and  beeoo^^t  my  fiither 
to  spare  me  this  trial.  Sometimes,  again,  when  I  have  been  in  the  happy 
possession  of  my  goodly  heritage,  I  have  felt  that  my  fiither  was  too  merd^ 
ful  ever  to  command  me  or  his  agents  to  break  that  black-seal  rdL  I 
knew  he  was  a  kind  father,  and  would  not  foiUinfflif  afflict  me.  And  I 
could  see  no  reason  why  I  should  ever  dwell  in  the  valley  of  Baca.  Was  I 
not  my  father's  obedient  child  ? 

Thus  flattering  myself,  I  had  ceased  to  dread  the  opening  of  the  black 
seal  parchment  roll.  Indeed,  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  it  was  among 
my  father's  testaments  to  me. 

But  my  father  is  never  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  good  of  hia  chil- 
dren. He  knows  all  things — sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.  He  well 
knew,  long  before  I  was  a  pilgrim,  what  would  be  needftil  ibr  me  in 
this  country  where  I  now  sojourn ;  therefore  he  left  this  dreaded  will. 
And  he  knew,  too,  just  when  it  was  best  for  me  it  should  be  opened, 
and  long  ago  he  gave  his  agent  direction  concerning  it  But  I  did  not- 
know  it.  I  had  not  watched  and  prayed  as  my  Hither  had  oommandedf 
else  might  I  have  known  more  of  his  will  oonceming  me.  And  then  I 
should  not  have  been  so  distressed  when  this  seal  was  broken. 
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I  have  been  dwelling  for  some  montlis  in  this  yalley  of  Bm»— UiU 
land  of  bitterness. 

But  I  must  tell  vou  something  of  my  removal  thither.  I  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  last  estate  my  father,  as  yet,  had  ever  bestowed  upon  me. 
I  was  very,  very  happy.  And  thought,  too,  that  I  was  acoomplisbing  his 
will  according  to  his  written  directions.  I  thought  I  was  endeavoring 
with  all  my  power  to  carry  out  his  command,  endeavoring  to  labor  in 
his  vineyard.  And  I  now  feel  this  sore  trial  is  anticipative  rather  than 
retrospective,  to  prepare  me  for  what  is  to  come,  rather  than  to  chastiae 
me  for  what  is  past.  I  feel  so,  not  because  I  am  good,  bat  beoaose  my 
father  is  good. 

One  day,  in  the  very  midst  of  my  happiness,  and  when  I  was  leeat 
expecting  such  a  thing,  there  came  suddenly  to  me  a  messenger  to  tell  me 
that  I  must  leave  my  glorious  possessions,  and  take  up  my  abode  in  the  nSkj 
of  Baca. 

^'  It  cannot  l)e,**  said  I,  in  consternation,  for  fearfbl  forebodings  seized  my 
very  soul.  "Are  you  sure  your  message  is  true?  Are  yon  not  mie- 
taken?" 

"  Not  mistaken/'  he  replied,  **  it  is  the  will  of  your  father." 

"The  will  of  my  father !"  I  exclaimed,  full  of  apprehension.  (The  will 
of  my  father.  I  could  not  rebel  against  it.)  "  But  how  am  I  to  know  that 
you  tell  me  is  true  ?" 

"  Here,"  said  he,  handing  me  the  parchment  with  its  horrid  black  aeaL 
"  Here,  read  for  yourself 

I  took  it.  The  seal  was  ]»roken.  I  opened  it  and  read :  "  Tea,  at^daU 
they  who  will  live  goiUy  in  Christ  Jeetie,  thall  euffer  pereeeution/^ 

I  looked  at  it  clo^^^ly.  There  was  no  mistake.  It  was  for  me.  I  reed 
a  little  further  on.  '*My  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  thee."  "It  Is 
enough. ''^  I  s»id,  **  Til  nsk  no  more,"  and  immediately  I  removed  to  the 
valley  of  Baca,  wliere  I  now  dwell. 

^Vs  you  may  well  suppose,  when  I  first  removed  thither,  I  was  almoet  In 
despair.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  live.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  sor- 
row. There  was  no  light,  hut  hlarkneM,  hhrknest^  everywhere.  Oh,  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  dark — ^liow  deeply  dark  this  blackness  was !  Wonls  are 
too  poor  to  descril>e  it.  1  felt  that  my  father  had  utterly  forsaken  me.  I 
felt  that  all  my  father's  children  had  forsaken  me.  Like  my  brother  Job  of 
old.  1  exolaime<l.  **  The  thing  which  I  greatly  feare<l  has  come  ujwn  me,  and 
that  which  I  was  afraid  of,  is  come  unto  me.'     And  with  David,  "  My  God, 
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mj  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? — ^wh j  art  thou  so  far  from  helping 
me?" 

I  knew  not  whither  to  look.  My  heart  was  hroken  with  grief.  My  head 
was  bowed  to  the  earth.  All  the  kind  words  of  my  father,  all  his  f<Miner 
blessings,  all  his  sure  words  of  promise— were  but  bitterness  to  me.  They 
were  sharp  arrows  that  pierced  my  sonL 

The  valley  of  Baca  I  found  a  desert-place ;  no  pools  nor  wells  of  water, 
and  T  was  parched  with  thirst.  Neither  date  nor  fig-tree,  and  I  was  starr- 
ing with  hunger.  I  could  only  think,  and  suffer.  Remembranoes  of  the 
pleasant  lands  from  which  I  had  come,  only  served  to  render  the  desolation 
and  darkness  of  the  valley  the  more  horrible.  I  tried  to  reas<Hi  with  mysell 
I  said,  ^^  This  is  for  my  good,  else  my  father  would  not  have  ordered  it.  I 
need  to  be  won  from  this  world.  I  need  to  be  purified  from  the  dross  of 
this  wicked  nature.  My  father  will  grant  me  deliverance  by  and  by.  I  must 
bear  it  all  patiently." 

While  I  soliloquized  thus,  two  hideous  figures,  with  dark,  dread  oounte- 
nances,  came  and  stood  beside  me,  and  offered  to  be  my  companions  as  long 
as  I  should  dwell  in  this  horrid  place.  They  were  Doubt  and  Despair.  I 
shrunk  back  from  their  demon  presence.  They  laughed  and  mocked  at  my 
anguish.  Doubt,  with  fiendish  delight,  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  Only  through 
the  swelling  Jordan,  which  lies  just  beyond  the  predncts  of  this  valley, 
shall  you  reach  your  father^s  bosom."  Then  Despair  took  up  the  frightful 
threatening :  *^  You^ll  never  reach  there,"  he  shouted  with  malicious  joy. 
'^  This  is  your  only  inheritance.  Your  father  has  forgotten  you.  He  no 
longer  regards  your  cries  and  tears."  And  he  grinned  a  horrid,  ghastly  grin, 
as  I  sunk  beneath  the  hopeless  sentence. 

Oh,  my  father^s  children,  never,  never  shall  I  fbrget  this  dark  and  trying 
hour.  If  you  have  never  been  thus  visited,  you  cannot  appreciate  what  I 
say,  though  it  were  written  in  words  of  living  light.  And  if  you  havei 
then  I  need  not  tell  you.  You  know  it  all.  Such  seasons  are  never  fbr- 
gotten. 

After  a  time  these  dreadful  ministers  left  me  to  myself.  I  spared  their 
companionship,  for  I  felt  that  they  were  not  sent  by  my  father.  Then  there 
came  a  ray  of  light,  faint  and  feeble  at  first,  but  gradually  it  served  to  lig^t 
me  on  my  way  to  this  dark  valley.  I  knew  it  was  itom  my  fkther,  and  I 
rejoiced  that  he  had  not  forgotten  me  in  my  low  estate.  I  remembered 
all  his  previous  promises,  and  that  he  had  said  they  were  all  *'  yea  and  lonen." 
And  when  I  remembered,  too,  that  this  heavy  afSiction  had  been  appointed 
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ine,  and  that  I  had  been  forewarned  of  it,  I  felt  to  reproach  mjself  tor  my 
want  of  confidence  in  my  father's  g^oodneas. 

When  I  had  somewhat  come  to  myself,  and  began  clearly  to  realiie  my 
situation  (for  heretofore  I  was  as  one  benumbed  with  grief),  I  gaTe  myaelf 
to  prayer  and  supplication.  I  knew  my  father's  ear  was  ever  open  to  my 
cry,  though  Despair,  for  a  season,  had  made  me  believe  otherwise — ^that  Ua 
heart  was  beating  with  love  and  compassion  for  me,  and  that  for  my  good, 
but  not  willingly,  had  he  afflicted  me. 

I  asked  my  father  for  strength ;  I  asked  him  for  guidance ;  I  asked  him 
that  his  grace  might  perfect  me  through  suffering.  And  oftentimefl,  when 
thi.s  valley  has  been  darkest,  and  when  I  have  been  most  closely  beset  by  my 
enemies,  have  I  been  made  to  rejoice  in  my  afflictions,  knowing  that  they 
were  working  out  for  me  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 
T  have  had  seasons  of  darkest  trial  since  I  have  entered  upon  this  posaesoon. 
But  then  I  have  hud  seasons  of  sweet  comfort,  too,  for  I  have  felt  peraoaded 
that  *•  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  powers,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  pre- 
sent, nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,*'  shall  ever  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate me  from  the  love  of  my  father.     All  things  are  his,  and  he  is  mine. 

I  have  oftentimes  thirsted  in  this  place,  but  of  late  this  valley  of  Baet 
hath  become  a  well ;  the  rain,  also,  filleth  the  ]k>oIs.  And  I  sometimes  now 
hear  my  father's  cheering  voice,  bidding  me  faint  not.  And  day  by  day  I  am 
pressing  on  to  that  glorious  country  that  eye  hath  never  seen. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  to  abide  here  until  I  am  calle<l  up  to  my  Inheritance 
above.  It'  it  be  my  father's  will,  I  would  cheerfully  acquiesce.  It  cannot  be 
a  great  while  before  I  shall  be  called  to  my  father's  house.  Therefore,  let 
me  not  be  faint.  A  glorious  home  awaits  me,  and  when  I  shall  get  there,  all 
my  present  sorrows  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  ecstatic  bliss.  Darkness  shall 
be  exchanged  for  light:  tears  for  joy:  trial  and  suffering  for  blita  which 
shall  never  end.  I  bhall  be  forever  with  my  father,  and  he  shall  wipe  aU 
tears  from  my  eyes. 


MRS.  GRAY. 

Mrs.  (rray  was  a  kind-hearted,  energetic  woman,  and  a  model  honae- 
kccper.  Looking  well  to  the  success  of  her  household,  and  everything  from 
garret — yes,  garret,  for  theirs  was  an  oId-fashione<l  country-house,  which 
boasted  of  a  garret,  not  an  attic — to  cellar,  bore  indisputable  marks  of  neat- 
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iiess  and  good  order ;  not  that  straight-laced  primness  which  impresses  even 
the  most  fastidious  with  a  feeling  of  nncomfortableness  and  fear.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  some  housekeepers  will  torment  themselves  to  death  to  make 
everybody  and  everything  about  them  unpleasant !  Always  brushing,  dust- 
ing, polishing,  and  hopelessly  miserable  whenever  a  truant  scrap  from  a 
neighbor's  scissors  finds  its  way  to  the  carpet,  until  it  is  picked  up  and 
unmistakably  committed  to  the  flames. 

The  children  of  such  a  household  are  filled  with  old-maidish  ways  before 
they  reach  their  teens ;  prim,  spiritless  creatures,  destitute  of  all  naturalness, 
and  fit  only  to  talk  about  '*  order  and  proprieties."  I  pity  the  mother  of 
such  walking  systems;  my  heart  aches  for  the  children  of  such  proper 
mothers.  Rather  let  me  have  the  ringing  laugh  and  bounding  feet,  though 
that  laugh  may  reach  a  note  above  the  octave  of  propriety,  and  the  bounding 
feet  bring  homo  soiled  stockings  and  untidy  shoes.  For  mercy's  sake,  let 
children  be  children  as  long  as  they  will.  Then  shall  we  see  more  men  and 
women,  and  fewer  young  ladies  of  fashion,  and  dandies  of  the  first  water ; 
more  heart  and  sense,  and  less  puling  sentimentality,  and  aping  the  would- 
be-great  ;  then  would  there  be  a  pure  health  current  of  common  sense,  moral- 
ity, and  religion,  running  through  the  whole  frame-work  of  society,  giving 
to  it  vigorous  life  and  progress. 


THE  RETREAT. 

It  was  a  happy  home,  this  little  whitewashed  cottage  that  Grace  had 
named  the  "  Retreat."  Let  us  look  at  it  a  moment,  about  four  weeks  after 
it  had  become  the  habitation  of  Grace. 

Pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  with  beautiful  grounds  around,  it 
stooil  just  without  the  village,  of  which  it  commanded  a  fine  view.  The 
road  ran  in  sight,  but  not  near  enough  to  make  it  a  public  place ;.  a  footpath 
spanned  the  meadow  that  intervened  between  it  and  Mount  Airy,  which 
could  bo  seen  from  the  south  window  of  Grace's  room.  Behind  the  house, 
from  the  back  of  the  garden,  the  fields,  now  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation, 
trended  away  to  the  background  of  woodland  which  skirted  the  horizon.  A 
large  beech-tree,  which  in  summer  time  threw  its  shade  half  over  the  little 
front  yard,  stood  to  the  right  as  you  approached  the  latticed  porch,  which 
had  recently  been  added.  The  few  rose-bushes,  and  cedars,  standing  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  along  the  front  fence,  had  been  robbed  of  all  super- 
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fluous  growth.  And  the  lilac,  which  Btood  to  the  left,  as  if  in  mimic  oppo- 
sition to  the  beech,  had  also  undergone  the  trimming  process,  and  looked  so 
fresh  and  green  as  almost  to  give  promise  of  a  second  flowering.  Newly- 
spaded  flower-beds,  with  annual  fall  flowers  just  breaking  the  mold  witli 
their  tender  heads,  bordered  the  pavement.  The  garden,  too,  had  been 
ploughed,  and  planted  in  such  things  as  would  mature  before  the  coming  of 
the  frost.  Everything,  within  and  without,  gave  evidence  of  neatness  and 
thrift,  for  Grace,  though  a  very  young  housekeeper,  was  a  very  good  one: 
and  Aunt  Peggy  found  that  her  province  was  to  suggest,  rather  than  to  direct. 

The  sun  threw  a  glorious  radiance  over  meadow  and  field:*,  stole  in 
through  the  open  window  and  paf^t  the  snowy  muslin  curtain,  falling  in  a 
quiver  of  golden  arrows  at  the  feet  of  Grace,  as  she  sat  in  her  sewing-chair 
finishing  a  piece  of  floss-work.  Her  husband,  just  returned  from  the  bosi> 
ness  of  the  day,  for  ho  yet  overlooked  his  father's  farm,  was  resting  on  the 
lounge  at  her  side,  telling  her  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  to  which  she 
was  listening  with  deep  interest.  The  tea-table,  with  its  stainless  cloth  and 
glistening  furniture,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  To  the  right  of  Grace 
was  her  work-stand,  on  which  rested  a  vase  of  n)ses  and  cedar,  to  which  had 
been  added  the  field-flowers  brought  her  by  her  husband ;  and  the  weekly 
journal,  which  it  was  his  habit  to  read  aloud  after  the  day*8  businefw  waa 
finished,  lay  by  the  side  of  the  flower-vase.  In  the  corner  wns  a  table  of 
books  and  magazines,  which  were  Grace's  companions  when  her  husliand 
was  away.  Jane  was  in  the  kitchen  getting  supper :  and  old  Aunt  Peggy, 
having  seen  that  all  was  right  in  that  department,  had  gone  to  gather  up  the 
chickens  and  put  them  in  their  respective  ccK)ps  before  it  waa  dark,  for  there 
was  a  mink  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  and  she  could  not  trust  them  in 
the  hen-housi». 

Surely  \uXo  this  little  Eden  no  serpent  will  ever  enter;  over  this  love-lit 
dwelling  no  cloud  will  ever  gather  I 

Grace  had  many  pleasant  visitors  to  enliven  the  hours  of  her  husband*e 
absence ;  for  Ikt  gentleness  and  sincerity  had  won  for  her  numerous  friends 
in  the  village  and  country.  It  was  a  delightful  walk  t<»  the  '*  Retreat, '*  and 
it  was  a  charming  place  at  which  to  si>end  an  hour  or  two  when  one  waa 
there.  Mrs.  Holmes  and  Fannie  often  came  t«>  ]»ass  the  day  or  evening,  and 
their  kindness  and  love  to  hor  in  some  measure  made  amends  for  old  Mr. 
Holmes's  ill-treatment.  He  rarely  ever  called.  an<I  when  he  did,  it  waa  to 
see  his  son  on  business.  His  mtuiner  toward  (irace  continued  cold  and  for* 
bidding. 
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Could  it  be  expected  of  him  to  come  down  from  the  heights  of  his  dig- 
nity when  she  persisted  in  her  advocacy  of  such  erroneous  opinions?  Oh, 
no !  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  would  he  yield.  "  He  would  show  her  what  it 
was  to  hold  out  against  his  desire.  Such  obstinacy  and  narrow-mindedness 
deserved  to  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  How  dared  she  oppose 
the  teachings  of  his  church,  to  withstand  the  opinions  of  the  learned  and 
wise  ?  Was  such  presumption  ever  known  before  ?  But  he  would  bring  her 
to — yes,  that  he  would !  She  must  be  made  to  feel  the  extent  of  her  imperti- 
nence :  it  might  take  some  time  to  accomplish  it,  for  she  was  pretty  stiif- 
necked ;  but  it  should  be  done ;  no  daughter-in-law  of  his  should  be  a 
Baptist :  he  would  not  stand  the  disgrace."  Thus  he  reasoned  with  himself, 
and  thus  he  acted. 

Grace  was  pierced  to  the  heart  by  his  treatment,  for  she  ftilly  understood 
his  motives ;  but  she  remembered  the  promise,  "  I  am  with  you  always," 
and  was  strengthened  to  bear  the  burden. 

Mr.  Lewis  often  came  to  sit  with  them  till  after  tea.  He  loved  the  quiet 
and  home-like  appearance  of  the  little  whitewashed  cottage.  It  was  usual 
for  him,  on  such  occasions,  to  report  his  progress  in  the  study  of  the  bap- 
tismal question,  and  to  engage  in  conversation  with  Grace  on  that  subject. 
At  such  times  Mr.  Holmes  proved  an  attentive  listener;  laymg  on  the  lounge, 
he  would  give  earnest  heed  to  what  was  being  said,  often  asking  questions, 
or  making  comments.  It  was  evident  he  was  interested,  and  was  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Lewis'  study  without  much  exertion  to  himself.  On 
one  occasion,  after  having  given  very  close  attention  to  his  cousin's  proof  in 
favor  of  believer's  baptism,  he  rose,  and  approaching  him,  said,  in  quite  an 
earnest  manner : 

**  I  believe,  Ed,  that  you  and  Grace  will  make  a  Baptist  of  me  yet.'* 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added :  "  But  what  is  the  use  for  me  to  change  ? 
You  have  no  church  here,  if  I  should  be  converted  to  your  views,  for  me  to 
join  " 

"  Fatlier  Miller  has  promised  to  preach  for  us  in  Weston  next  fall,  you 
know,  Mr.  Holmes,"  said  Grace,  catching  at  the  faintest  shadow  of  promise 
of  change  in  his  views,  "  and  you  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  show  us 
whether  our  arguments  have  convinced  you  or  not,"  and  the  young  wife 
regarded  her  husband  with  an  expression  half  playful,  half  earnest. 

''I  shall  give  no  promises  for  the  future,  for  fear  I  shall  not  perform 
them ;  we  will  wait  until  Father  Miller  shall  come,  and  then  see." 
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AUNT  PEGGY  A  LOGICIAN. 

''  I)e  bud  is  very  bitter  to  you,  Miss  Gracey,  I  know  it  ih,  chile,  bat  d« 
flower,  wben  it  comes,  will  be  niity  sweet.  De  Lord  never  forsakes  kit 
cbiPren,  blessed  be  bis  name.^* 

''  Hut,  Aunt  Peggy,  suppose  I  am  mistaken  in  my  belief  of  what  w  my 
duty,  you  know  God  will  never  bless  me  in  this  course ;  I  cannot  expect  it. 
If  I  sbould  act  ditierently,  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving  my  hnsband :  all 
of  his  friends  think  so ;  and  oh.  Aunt  Peggy,  to  accomplish  this  I  would  make 
any  HAcrifice — would  do  anything  that  is  right."  And  the  weeping  wife 
buried  her  face  in  her  bunds,  and  sobbed  aloud.  *^And  you  know,  Aunt 
Peggy,"  she  added,  after  the  outburst  of  lier  deep  grief  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, ''  that  Baptists  look  upon  Presbyterians  as  good  Christian  people,  and 
the  children  of  God,  and  agree  with  them  on  all  the  essential  points  of  doc- 
trine. Then  why  can't  I  join  with  them  in  celebrating  an  ordinance  which 
he  has  commanded  all  of  his  followers  to  observe?  How  could  there  be  any 
wrong  in  my  doing  this.  Aunt  Peggy  ?" 

*'  Well,  now.  Miss  Gracey,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  looks  upon  it.  It  "peart 
to  me  like  dis :  I  went  down  to  de  store  last  week  to  buy  dat  new  calico 
gown  you  was  a  making  dis  momin\  and  arter  de  calico  was  rolled  up,  I 
untied  de  corner  of  my  handkercher  an^  gin  Massa  Ray,  Miss  Fannie's  bean, 
dure,  a  dollar ;  he  looke<l  at  it,  and  hande<l  it  back  to  me.  I  was  took  by 
surprise,  I  tells  you,  and  said,  ^  Massu  Ray,  ain't  dat  good  silver  ?'  *  Yea, 
Aunt  Peggy,'  said  lie,  Mt  is  g<MKl  silver/  ^  What  do  you  mean,  den?*  says 
I ;  '  I  knows  it  is  gcxwl,  and  no  counterfeiter,  for  Fs  rung  it  more*n  a 
dozen  times,  and  it's  jes  us  clur  an  a  l>ell ;  why  d<m't  you  take  it,  Masaa 
Ruy^'  'It's  good  silver.  Aunt  Peggy,  excellent  stuff;'  said  he,  a  kind  a 
laughing.  '  Well,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  yon  mean,*  says  I, 
growin'  more  an'  more  puzzled ;  '  if  it  is  genny  wine,  what  is  de  reason 
you  don't  keep  it^  don't  you  take  such  money  ?^  'Yes,  Aunt  Peggy,  jast 
as  much  of  it  as  I  can  get.  I  wish  I  could  have  thousands  of  it  every 
day.'  *  Well,  why  don't  you  take  it  den  ?'  '  Well,'  said  he,  bastin*  out 
into  de  biggest  laugh  you  ever  heenl,  'I  don't  take  it.  Aunt  Peggy,  jost 
liecuuse  it  ain^t  a  dollar,  it  wants  five  Ci'uts  of  it:  it's  only  a  five  franc 
pifce.'  Now,  Miss  Gracey,  it's  jes  wj  wid  Presbyterians;  dey  is  mity  good 
silver,  an'  we  Raptists  is  willin'  t4>  take  dem  for  jes  what  dey  is  worth; 
but  dev  ain't  a  dollar,  I  tell  you  I  dey  wants  de  five  oenta." 
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Grace  and  Fannie  were  mnch  impressed  with  the  old  servant^s  apt 
illustration.  For  a  moment  neither  of  them  made  anj  reply.  At  length, 
as  if  a  new  thonght  had  stmck  her,  Fannie  said : 

*'  Bnt  Aunt  Peggy,  if  Mr.  Ray  had  chosen,  he  ooold  have  taken  your 
five  franc  piece,  couldn't  he  ?" 

The  old  woman  saw  the  point  in  her  question,  and  answered 
quickly. 

^^  No,  no,  Miss  Fannie,  it  is  not  lef '  to  Massa  Ray  to  do  as  he  pleases 
in  dis  matter.  Mr.  Matthews  'spects  him  to  mind  what  he  says;  an'  it 
is  jes  so  wid  us ;  we  mus'  follow  de  Master's  command ;  we  doesn't  dar' 
to  change  it.  If  he  had  lef '  us  to  do  as  we  pleased,  we  might  commune 
wid  all  Christian  people;  hut  you  know  he  told  all  dat  partakes  of  de 
emblems  of  his  broken  body  and  spilt  hioodflnt  to  he  lapUted^  an'  dis  is  de 
reason  why  we  Baptists  can  never  break  bread  wid  dose  dat  has  only  been 
sprinkled.    Don't  you  see  dis,  Miss  Graoey  f " 


THE  BAPTISM. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  the  one  selected  for  the  bqitism.  The  oreek, 
having  passed  over  a  dam  a  few  yards  above,  spread  out,  at  this  point,  in  a 
smooth,  tranquil  sheet,  whose  crystal  waters,  like  a  mirror,  sent  back  from 
its  unruffled  surface  the  glorious  light  of  heaven.  On  the  ftirther  side  from 
the  village,  there  stretched  back,  from  the  banks  of  the  stream,  a  little 
meadow,  now  clad  in  its  garment  of  russet  and  green,  while  all  along  the 
edge  of  the  water  there  stood  gigantic  old  sycamores,  whose  leafless  branches 
still  bent  caressingly  over  the  child  of  their  bosom,  though  they  could  no 
longer  give  her  protection  from  the  noon-day  sun.  Their  infancy  had  looked 
on  a  race  long  since  gone  I  their  age  was  now  to  witness,  for  the  first  time, 
the  celebration  of  a  simple  rite,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  far-off  wilder- 
ness of  Judea,  and  which  had  beeen  preserved  by  the  fidthftd  foDowers  of 
their  Master,  through  the  fall  of  nations  and  the  decay  of  empires,  throogh 
trials,  and  persecution,  and  blood.  Surely  not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass 
away  till  all  be  fulfilled. 

On  the  side  next  the  village,  there  was  a  gradual  descent  to  within  a  fow 
yards  of  the  edge  of  the  water,  where  the  bank  extended  itself  into  a  smooth, 
level  plat,  from  the  dam  above  to  the  little  foot-bridge  a  fow  himdred  yards 
below.    Nature  seemed  to  have  designed  that  spot  for  the  administration  of 
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the  most  heaiitifiil  uiid  solemn  ordinaDce  of  the  word  of  QiA,  bo  adminblj 
was  it  adapted  to  the  jmrpose. 

The  day,  tiK),  was  a  lovely  one.  Earth,  air,  and  skj,  all  oonipired  to 
throw  an  additional  charm  around  the  impending  rite.  The  son  looked 
down  frcnn  the  blue  lieavens  above  upon  the  quiet  scene  below,  with  a  smile 
of  glorious  ettulgence;  the  air  wearing  that  peculiar  softness  of  November, 
tempered,  while  it  dit!used  liis  brightness  and  his  glory.  Earth  seemed 
wrapped  in  holv  repose,  such  as  we  imagine  enshronded  Eden  during  the 
sabbatb  of  sinless  rest,  ere  tlie  ta«*te  of  the  forbidden  fruit  '^brought  death 
and  all  our  woe.*" 

'*  And  will  you  not  go  to  see  me  baptized,  father?''  asked  Fannie,  trema- 
lously,  of  tlie  old  man,  as  lie  sat  in  the  comer,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  that 
dark,  dreadful  fruwu  crowning  his  brow.  She  was  all  ready  to  step  into  the 
carriage. 

lie  looked  at  her  a  moment,  as  if  suqirised  at  her  question. 

''Go  to  see  vdu  baptized,  Fannie!  No,  that  I  won't.  I  can  see  no 
daughter  cif  mine  dipi>ed  I*' 

She  leaned  over  him  and  kissed  his  darkened  brow,  while  the  silent  tears 
coursed  eufh  other  down  lier  sorrowful  cheeks. 

''For  tliee,  my  Saviour,  for  thee!**  she  exclaimed  to  herselC  as,  with 
breaking  lieart,  she  turned  away.  Iler  mother  gently  took  her  hand,  and  led 
her  to  tlie  carriage,  which  stood  ready  at  the  door.  Mr.  Lewis  was  awaiting 
them.  He  gazed  on  his  cousin  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  sympathy, 
and  whispering  in  her  ear,  *'  Fear  not,  Fannie,  he  will  l>e  with  you,"  handed 
her  into  the  carriage,  and  seating  himself  by  her  side,  they  droTe  to  the 
water. 

The  minister,  with  Mr.  Holmes  and  Grace,  Annie  and  her  brother, 
together  witli  most  of  t!ie  little  band,  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  declivity, 
awaiting  them.  Mr.  Holmes'  countenance  beamed  with  joy  and  love.  His 
heart  was  tilled  witli  that  confidence  and  hoi>e  which  lift  the  soul  above  the 
present  lit'e,  and  give  to  it  visions  of  the  unseen  glor}*.  His  faith  was  ^^the 
substance  of  things  hoped  tor,"  the  sure  evidence  f»f  things  not  seen. 

As  the  little  company  wemled  their  way  down  the  slope,  they  sung  that 
stirring  song  • 

'*  In  all  my  Lord*B  appointed  wtyn 
My  journey  I'll  pursue  ; 
Hinder  ino  not,  ye  much-lovod  taints, 
For  I  must  go  with  you. 
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**  Through  duty,  and  through  trials,  too, 
ni  go  at  his  command ; 
Hinder  me  not,  for  I  am  bound. 
For  my  Immanuel's  land. 

'*  And  when  my  Saviour  calls  me  home, 
Still  this  my  cry  shall  be : 
*  Hinder  me  not,  come,  welcome  death, 
ni  gladly  go  with  thee.' " 

The  effect  upon  the  audience  was  magical.  It  was  hushed  to  the  pro- 
foimdeat*  silence.  Those  who  had  come  from  motiyes  of  curiosity  were 
melted  to  tears ;  those  who  had  come  to  laugh  and  jeer,  were  seized,  as  if 
under  conviction  for  sin ;  a  feeling  of  awe  pervaded  the  whole  assembly. 
The  Spirit  of  God  was  in  their  midst,  and  they  could  not,  they  wished  not 
to  deride  and  mock.  Old  and  young ;  men  in  the  noontide  of  strength  and 
vigor,  indifferent  and  unmoved  about  their  souVs  salvation ;  young  men  in 
life's  spring-time,  regardless  of  any  duty  to  God ;  matrons  and  maidens,  all 
were  overcome  by  the  impressiveness  of  the  solemn  scene ;  and  tears  found 
their  way  to  eyes  that  seldom  wept. 

Still  the  little  band  moved  on  with  slow  and  solemn  step ;  still  their  notes 
of  praise  rung  out  on  the  hushed  air. 

Fannie  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  Mr.  I^wis.  Her  heart  was  sad,  bowed 
even  nigh  to  breaking,  for  on  it  rested  the  weight  of  her  father's  sore  dis- 
pleasure. Mr.  Lewis,  whose  soul  was  fixed  upon  the  promises  of  Jehovah, 
who  felt  all  the  comfort,  all  the  bliss  of  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
all  the  happiness  of  entire  obedience  to  his  commands — whose  every  feature 
bespoke  the  peace  and  joy  of  "  believing,"  endeavored  to  reassure  her  as 
they  passed  on ;  but  **  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?" 

Her  soul  was  racked  beneath  the  conflict  of  contending  emotions ;  she 
felt  that  she  was  giving  up  all  earthly  happiness.  She  was  acting  in  direct 
opposition  to  her  father's  expressed  will ;  and  that  father,  bowed  down  by 
the  grief  of  her  disobedience,  had  positively  refused  to  see  her  baptized. 
She  was  severing  herself  from  all  her  early  associations.  Those  she  had 
known  from  her  childhood  days,  whose  hearts  had  treasured  her  with  a  sis- 
ter's love,  would  now  turn  from  her  cold  and  indifferent ;  and  there  was  one 
far  dearer  to  her  than  all  other  friends  beside ;  one  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  highest,  holiest,  earthly  love,  and  she  was  now  about  to  meet  the  doom 
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of  separation  from  him — from  all  she  loved.  She  wondered  if  he  wonld  be 
there,  or  would  ho  stay  away  and  thus  manifest  his  disapprobation  of  her 
course.  She  jiraved,  oh  so  fervently,  that  God  would  direct  his  steps  thither, 
and  there  convinoo  him,  by  his  own  mighty  power,  of  the  obligation  that 
yet  rested  upon  him  as  a  follower  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  '^  Grant  me 
this,  O  my  Father !  I  ask  no  more ;  lead  him  in  the  paths  of  all  righteooa- 
ness  for  thy  name's  soke." 

She  leaned  heavily  on  the  ann  of  her  cousin  for  support.  She  waa  ahnoat 
ready  to  sink  beneath  the  burden  of  her  sorrows.  Her  mother  followed 
behind  her ;  her  deep  sobbings  fell  ujion  her  ear  during  the  intervals  between 
the  wordH  of  the  song,  and  pierced  her  bosom  to  its  deepest  depths. 

Mrs.  Holmes  clung  to  her  daughter  with  that  love  which  only  a  mother's 
heart  can  feel  under  such  trA'ing  circumstances.  She  did  not  disapprove  the 
act  her  daugliter  was  alK)ut  to  perform ;  she  thought  only  of  the  painful, 
fearful  consequences  to  her  affectionate  nature.  How  dark,  oh  how  very 
dark  did  the  future  appear  as  it  arrayed  itself  before  her!  She  ftilly  com- 
])rehended  her  dauphter*s  situation ;  she  knew  what  must  be  the  effects  of 
bligbte<l  hoi)e  on  a  heart  so  young,  so  pure,  so  trusting ;  and  she  knew,  too, 
that  to  all  this  sorrow  would  be  ttdde<l  that  of  her  father's  unmitigated  dis- 
approbation. If  that  father  had  but  come  to  see  his  daughter  baptized,  it 
would  have  been  some  consolation ;  but  he  would  not.  The  mother's  heart, 
as  well  as  the  daughter's,  was  well-nigh  breaking.  Her  faith  was  dimmed  to 
darkness ;  she  saw  the  i)icture  in  its  deepest  shadow,  and  could  not  realize 
that  light  could  ever  gild  its  blackness. 

As  tliey  api)n)ached  the  stream,  the  crowd  purte<l  on  either  side,  and 
they  passed  through  to  the  water's  edge.  As  the  last  words  of  the  song 
died  away,  there  was  a  stillness  as  of  tlie  grave.  Lifting  his  trembling 
hands  on  high,  the  aged  man  offered  up  a  short,  beseeching  prayer  to  God 
for  bis  blessing  on  what  was  now  to  be  done  in  his  name,  that  grace  might 
be  given  to  those  who  wore  there  to  testify  to  tlio  worM  their  love  to  Christ 
and  their  willingness  to  follow  him  in  all  of  his  commands  ;  to  grant  to  them 
that  *'  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  all  fear." 

And  with  his  went  up  from  tlie  stricken  heart  at  his  side,  earnest  suppli- 
cation, •*  He  with  me,  O  my  (loil,  be  with  me  I  Give  me  strength  to  do  thy 
will!  O  take  not  thy  presence  from  me  in  this  my  hour  of  need!  I  do  it 
all  for  thee — in  obiMlii'iice  to  thy  command !  1  leave  father  and  mother,  kin- 
dnd  and  friends,  all — all  t<i  t'oUow  tlu^e!  O  leave  me  not,  nor  forsake  me! 
still  my  strength  and  heljwr  be!     Support  me!  O  support  me!" 
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And  thero  came  a  voice  as  if  from  heaven,  saying  :  "  Fear  not ;  R) !  I  am 
with  vou,  follow  me.  I  will  bo  thy  guide  and  support ;  I  bled  that  thou 
mightst  live ;  I  poured  out  my  soul  in  death  for  thy  redemption.  Canst  thou 
not  trust  me?  Look  up,  look  up,  and  see  me  on  the  cross  bleeding,  dying, 
that  th^u  mightst  be  saved.  Have  I  not  said,  every  one  that  hath  forsaken 
houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  a  hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  ever- 
lasting life.  I  have  kept  thee  thus  far,  and  can  I  not  preserve  thee  to  the 
end?" 

She  could  trust ;  she  did  trust  I  And  as  the  prayer  closed,  she  threw  aside 
her  veil,  and  those  around  her  saw  her  face  beaming,  as  it  had  been  the  face 
of  an  angel.  All  fear,  all  doubt  was  gone.  "  She  knew  in  whom  she  had 
trusted." 

Giving  her  bonnet  to  Annie  Gray,  who  stood  by  her  side,  she  took  the 
arm  of  her  brother,  and  followed  the  minister  and  Mr.  Lewis  into  the  water. 
As  she  stood,  her  hair  thrown  back  from  her  calm  brow,  and  her  bauds 
folded  on  her  peaceful  bosom,  while  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  and  truth 
lighted  up  her  placid  face,  she  presented  a  picture  of  unearthly  loveliness. 
And  never,  in  coming  time,  did  that  vision  pass  from  the  remembrance  of 
those  that  saw  her.  There  was  one  beholder  who  perceived  it  in  all  its 
intensity  and  power ;  it  had  burned  itself  in  upon  his  heart  in  ever-enduring 
characters,  and  often  in  after  years  did  he  revert  to  it  with  feelings  akin  to 
adoration. 

On  a  slight  eminence,  and  a  little  way  above  the  stream,  and  apart  from 
the  crowd,  there  stood  a  man,  his  form  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  and  his  hat 
shading  his  face.  No  one  observed,  him,  for  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the 
group  in  the  water.  But  there  he  stood  alone,  with  folded  arms  and  down- 
cast look,  while  the  bi^  tears  followed  each  other  down  his  sorrowful 
cheeks. 

"  Th?re  arc  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Iloly  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are  three  that  bear 
witness  on  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood,  and  these  three 
agree  in  one. 

"  And  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  after 
his  example,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Amen." 

A  moment,  and  Mr.  Lewis  arose  from  the  liquid  grave,  to  walk  in 
newness  of  life. 
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Fannio  stood  with  closed  eyes,  while  her  hrother  submitted  to  the  <Nrdi- 
nanco  which  publicly  testified  his  death  to  sin,  and  his  resnirection  to  a  life 
of  faith  and  holiness.  Uer  heart  was  commnning  with  her  Saviour,  ahe  was 
tasting  of  that  bliss  which  the  soul  feels,  when  God  from  off  the  mercy-sMt 
reveals  himself  to  man. 

Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sonnd  was  heard.  When  it  came  to  her  turn  to 
be  *'  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism/'  she  cast  an  earnest  searching  glance 
upon  the  crowd ;  then  closing  her  eyes,  she  was  '*  planted  in  the  likeneaa  of 
the  Saviour- 8  death /^  that  she  might  *'  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  reeiir- 
roction/' 

As  she  arose,  she  said,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  near,  *^  I  thank  thee,  O  my 
(i(Ml,  that  thou  hast  given  me  strength  to  do  thy  will ;  praise  the  Lord,  O  my 
tmul,  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  his  holy  name  I'* 

As  slio  reached  the  bank  she  was  canght  in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  who, 
with  tears  of  Joy,  pressed  her  to  her  heart.  ^*  Bless  de  Lord  I  bless  de  Lord  !** 
was  heard  above  the  voice  of  the  surrounding  weeping,  and  old  Aont  Peggy 
was  Keen  making  her  way  to  where  the  group  stood,  exclaiming  as  die  went, 
*'  Bless  do  Lord!  bless  de  Ix)rd!^^  She  shook  the  hand  of  each,  while  her 
happy  old  face  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  her  soul  too  full  of  Joy  for  aoght  sare 
praise  to  God  for  his  great  mercy.  And  as  she  passed  through  the  crowd, 
slinking  the  hand  of  all  she  met,  her  overflowing  heart  gashed  forth  in  thank*> 
giving  and  love. 


SUSAN  ARCHER  TAI4LET. 

Had  Miss  Talley  been  bom  tinder  the  shadow  of  the  Boston 
State  House,  her  "  Ennerslie,"  "  Con  Elgin,"  "Lady  of  Lodee," 
and  poems  of  a  similar  stamp,  would  have  made  her  a  conspi- 
cuous spoke  in  the  wheel  within  wheel — ^the  orbit  of  the  literary 
elect — around  that  "  hub  of  the  universe."  Her  Muse  has  many 
points  in  sympatliy  with  that  of  Longfellow,  and  some  of  her 
poems  arc,  in  the  best  sense,  Tennysonian ;  yet  she  is  in  no 
respect  an  imitator.  She  does  not  belong  to  the  school  of 
aspirants  who  affect  tlie  irregularities  and  ambiguities  of 
Tennyson ;  but  she  has  quaffed  with  him  from  the  same  dim 
shadowy  outlets  of  Hippocrene,  and  with  qualities  of  mind  some- 
what akin,  though  undeveloped  and  unequal,  "  bodies  forth  " 
her  ideals  in  cadences  of  her  own. 

Miss  Talley  is  descended,  on  the  paternal  side,  from  a 
Huguenot  refugee,  who  settled  on  an  estate  in  Hanover  County, 
Virginia,  about  the  same  time  with  the  Fontaine  family,  whose 
memoirs  we  have  in  "  A  Tale  of  the  Huguenots."  In  this  old 
homestead,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  our  poet  was 
born,  and  here  she  passed  the  first  eight  years  of  her  childhood. 

Ilcr  father,  a  gentleman  of  fine  tone  and  talents,  gave  early 
promise  of  eminence  in  his  profession  of  the  law  ;  unfortunately, 
however,  a  constitutional  diffidence  wliieh  in  a  measure  unfitted 
him  for  public  speaking,  together  with  a  sensitiveness  entirely 
opp(>sed  to  the  harsh  experiences  of  his  office,  induced  him  to 
resign  the  practice  of  his  profession.     To  those  who  are  fond  of 
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tracing  the  possession  of  genius  to  hereditary  induction,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  observe  how,  in  this  instance,  the  mental 
endowments  and  keen  sensibilities  of  the  father,  are  repeated  in 
the  daughter,  and,  as  it  were,  heightened  into  the  poetical 
teniperanient. 

Among  the  traits  earliest  developed  in  Miss  Talley,  were 
extreme  fearlessness  and  love  of  li]>erty.  Before  she  was  five 
years  of  age,  she  delighteil  in  wandering  about  the  estate,  alone 
or  accompanied  by  lier  huge  Newfoundland  dog,  Trim,  explor- 
ing lonely  woods,  })athless  meadows,  and  gloomy  hollows,  where 
other  children  could  not  be  induced  to  venture.  She  had  Trim'* 
own  fondness  for  the  water,  and  when  sought,  after  long  hours 
of  absence,  was  generally  found  wading  in  a  stream  in  a  wild 
frolic  with  the  dog,  or  sitting  quietly  on  the  bank,  watching  the 
flow  of  the  waves. 

It  is  said  that  she  was  never  known  to  betray  a  sign  of  fear; 
and  that  at  this  age,  in  her  visits  to  the  neighbors,  she  would 
unliesitatingly  face  and  subdue  by  her  caresses  the  fiercest  dogs, 
which  even  grown  persons  dared  not  approach.  A  singular 
IMjwer  of  will  an<l  magnetism,  like  that  ascribed  to  the  author 
of  '^  Wiithering  Heights,"  seems  to  have  possessed  her.  She  rode 
witli  a  graceful,  fearless  abandon,  and  loved  nothing  better  than 
to  float  away  bv  lu'rself  in  a  frail  l)oat.  She  was  the  frequent 
companion  of  her  futlier  an<l  grandfather  in  their  walks,  rides, 
and  hunting  and  fishing  excursions;  yet,  with  all  tliese 
influen(res,  she  was  ever  a  gentle  child,  and  remarkable  for 
extreme  sensibility  and  refinement.  She  <Ielighted  in  all  sights 
and  sounds  of  beauty ;  ancl  would  sit  for  hours  watching  the 
sky  in  stonn  and  sunshim%  or  listening  to  the  wind  among  the 
trei's — the  i)lasliing  of  a  waterfall,  or  the  <'r}'  of  a  whi})-|KK)r- 
will.  Tin's  life  famiHarize<l  her  with  all  the  voices  of  nature. 
A  sound  onci»  heard  she  ni*ver  forgot,  but  couhl,  years  after, 
imitate    with    surprising    exactnesss.       '*  I    thus,*'    she    says. 
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"retain  a  rich  store  of  remembrances,  so  \nvid,  that  they 
seem  ever  in  the  present." 

When  she  was  eight  years  of  age,  her  father  removed  to 
Richmond,  and  she  then  entered  scliool.  The  change  from 
unrestrained  countrj^  life  to  the  confinement  of  the  city,  and  the 
irksome  disciph'ne  of  school,  seemed  a  real  affliction  to  the 
child.  Tlien,  too,  her  fine  sensibilities  were,  for  tlie  first  time, 
brouglit  into  contact  with  natures  of  a  coarser  grain,  and  the 
rudeness,  selfishness,  and  tyranny  which  she  encountered,  jarred 
ui)on  her  painfully.  To  her  teachers,  with  whom  she  was  ever 
a  favorite,  she  became  warmly  attached,  but  she  shrank  from 
association  with  her  schoolmates,  and  though  of  a  lively  dispo- 
sition, could  never  be  induced  to  join  in  their  sports. 

When  in  her  eleventh  year,  she  was  released  from  this 
school  thralldom,  by  an  unexpected  dispensation.  It  had  been 
remarked  that  for  some  days  she  had  appeared  singularly 
absent  and  inattentive  when  spoken  to  ;  being  at  length 
reproved,  she  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  "  I  can't  hear  you." 
It  was  tlien  discovered  that  her  hearing  was  greatly  impaired. 
She  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  most  eminent  physicians, 
both  at  the  North  and  the  South  ;  but  their  varied  efforts 
resulted,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  only  in  an  aggravation  of  the 
evil.  She  lost .  the  power  to  distinguish  conversation,  though 
carried  on  in  a  loud  key ;  a  power  which  to  tliis  day  she  has  not 
wholly  recovered.  She  seems  to  have  reconciled  herself  at  once 
to  this  deprivation,  and  though  given  more  than  ever  to  thought- 
ful moods,  and  studious  habits,  was  ever  patient  and  cheerful. 
In  conversing  with  her,  the  conmion  finger-alphabet  was  resorted 
to,  when  necessary,  but  her  extraordinary  quickness  of  appre- 
hension generally  rendered  such  aids  needless.  She  would  join 
in  conversation  with  so  nmch  readiness  and  ease  that  strangers 
seldom  suspected  her  infirmity. 

Her  parents  were  at  first  greatly  at  loss  as  to  tlie  manner  of 
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conducting  her  education.  Fortunately,  slie  was  advanced  far 
beyond  most  cliildren  of  lier  age,  and  now,  released  fiiom  the 
discipline  of  school,  her  natural  love  of  study  deepened  into  a 
passion.  It  was  soon  found  sufficient  to  throw  suitable  books 
in  her  way,  and  thus,  unassisted,  slie  completed  a  thorough 
scholastic  course.  She  also  acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  her  correct  taste,  and  critical 
discrimination,  elicited  the  wannest  encomiums  from  that  prince 
of  critics,  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

At  the  age  of  twelve.  Miss  Talley  developed  an  unsuspected 
faculty.  A  friend  having  presented  her  with  a  bouquet,  she 
supplied  herself  with  paper,  pencils,  and  water-colors,  shut  her- 
self in  her  own  room,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  produced 
an  almost  perfect  copy  of  the  flowers.  Masters  were  at  once 
procured,  who  assured  her  that  her  talent  was  of  a  high  order. 
Amon«^  these,  the  artist  Robert  Sully  was  very  solicitous  that 
she  should  devote  herself  to  the  cultivation  of  painting,  and  pre- 
dicted for  her  a  brilliant  success.  Had  her  father,  whose  inter. 
est  in,  and  devotion  to,  her  culture  never  flagged,  but  lived  to 
prosecute  his  geniTous  designs,  she  might  have  accomplished 
much  in  this  line  of  art ;  but  with  his  death,  which  occurred  a 
few  years  after,  her  enthusiasm  dej>arted,  the  palette  was  laid 
aside  and  never  after  resumed,  though  her  crayon  drawings  and 
miniatures  are  not  surj>assed,  for  beauty  and  finish,  by  those  of 
any  artist  in  the  country. 

It  was  not  until  Miss  Talley  had  entere<l  her  thirteenth  year 
that  her  j»oetic  faculty  became  apparent  to  her  family,  she  hav- 
ing, through  excessive  mcKlesty,  carefully  concealed  all  proofs 
of  its  develojunent.  Some  siK.»cimen6  of  her  verse  then  falling 
under  the  eye  of  her  father,  he  at  once  recognized  in  them  the 
flow  of  true  genius,  and  very  wisely,  with  a  few  encouraging 
words,  left  her  to  the  guidance  of  her  own  inspiration.  In  her 
sixteenth  year,  some  of  her  pt>ems  apjK^ared  in  the  **  Southern 
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Literary  Messenger,"  to  which  she  has  ever  since  been  an  occa- 
sional contributor. 

In  September,  1859,  a  collection  of  her  poems  was  issued  by 
Kudd  &  Carleton,  of  New  York.  This  volume  has  secured  for 
her  a  distinction  of  which  slie  may  well  be  proud.  For 
rhythmic  melody,  for  sustained  imagination,  for  depth  of  feel- 
ing, and  purity  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  these  poems  are 
equalled  by  few,  and  surpassed  by  none  of  the  productions  of 
our  poets.  They  are  rich,  also,  in  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  which,  apart  from  any  literary  prestige,  win  for  Miss 
Talley  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  are  admitted  within 
tlie  choice  circle  of  her  friendship. 

With  this  evidence  of  a  genius  which  has,  probably,  not  yet 
reached  its  maturity,  we  may  confidently  predict  for  this  writer 
a  distinguished  rank  in  the  world  of  letters. 


ENNERSLIE. 

PAKT    FIRST. 

A  hoary  tower,  grim  and  high. 
All  beneath  a  summer  sky, 
Where  the  river  glideth  by, 

Sullenly — sullenly ; 
Across  the  wave  in  sluggish  gloom, 
Heavy  and  black,  the  shadows  loom- 
But  the  water-lilies  brightly  bloom 

Round  about  grim  Ennerslie. 

All  upon  the  bank  below, 
Alders  green  and  willows  grow, 
That  ever  sway  them  to  and  fro, 
Mournfully — moumfnlly ; 
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Never  a  boat  doth  pass  that  way, 
Nerer  is  heard  a  oarol  gay, 
Nor  doth  a  weary  pilgrim  stray 
Down  by  haunted  Ennerslie. 

Tet  in  that  tower  is  a  room 
From  whose  fretted  oaken  dome 
Weird  faces  peer  athwart  the  gloom. 

Mockingly — mockingly ; 
And  there,  beside  the  taper's  gleam. 
That  maketh  darkness  darker  seem, 
As  one  tliut  waketh  in  a  dream, 

Sits  the  lord  of  Ennerslie. 

Sittoth  in  his  carrdd  chair — 
From  his  forehead,  pale  and  fair, 
Falleth  down  the  raven  hair, 

Heavily — heavily ; 
There  is  no  color  in  his  cheek, 
nis  lip  is  pale — he  doth  not  speak — 
^  And  raroly  doth  his  footstep  break 

The  stillness  of  grim  Ennerslie. 

From  the  casement,  mantled  o'er 
With  ivy  bonghs  and  lichens  hoar, 
Tlie  shoduws  creep  along  the  floor, 

Stealthily — steal  tliily ; 
They  glide  along,  a  spectral  train, 
And  rest  uinm  the  blackeneil  j^tain, 
Where  of  old  a  corpse  was  lain — 

Munlere<l  at  grim  Ennerslie. 

In  a  niche  within  the  wall. 
Whore  the  shadows  deei>est  fall. 
Like  a  cothn  and  a  pall, 
(iloomily — gloomily — 
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8it8  a  ghostly  owl,  and  grey. 
That  there  hath  sat  for  many  a  day, 
And  motionless,  doth  gaze  alway 
Upon  the  lord  of  Ennerslie. 

Gazeth  with  its  spectral  eyes 
Ever  in  a  weird  surprise, 
Like  some  demon  in  disgoise, 

Steadily — steadily ; 
And  close  beside  that  haonted  nook 
Bendeth  o^er  an  open  book. 
With  a  wan  and  weary  look. 

The  pale  yonng  lord  of  Ennendia 

With  a  measured  step,  and  slow. 
At  times  he  paoeth  to  and  fro, 
Mattering  in  whispers  low. 

Fitfully— fitftilly. 
Or  resting  in  his  Gothic  chair, 
Gazeth  on  the  vacant  air : 
Sure,  some  phantom  sees  he  them, 

The  haunted  lord  of  Ennerslie. 

There  is  a  picture  on  the  wall, 
A  statue  on  a  pedestal — 
Standing  where  the  sunbeams  fall 

Goldenly — goldenly : 
And  alike,  in  form  and  flace, 
The  self-same  beauty  beareth  trace: 
Imaged  with  a  wondrous  grace 

This  Mry  form  at  Ennerdie. 

Once,  ^tis  said,  upon  a  time, 
In  the  flush  of  youthftd  prime, 
Wandering  in  a  southern  dime 
Restlessly — ^restlessly — 
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There  passed  him  by  a  lady  fair, 
With  violet  eyes  and  golden  hair; 
It  is  her  form  that  gleameth  there-^ 
That  fairy  form  at  Ennerelie. 

He  saw  her  'mid  a  festal  throng, 
He  heard  her  sing  a  plaintive  song, — 
He  sings  it  yet  those  shades  among, 

Mournfully — mournfully ; 
He  saw  her  but  a  little  space, 
Yet  haunted  by  that  angel-grace 
He  wrought  the  beauteous  form  and  face, 

When  back  returned  to  Ennerslie. 

When  the  sun  is  in  the  west, 
And  the  water-lilies  rest, 
Kocking  on  the  river's  breast 

Sleepily — sleepily ; 
When  the  woodlands,  far  remote, 
Startle  to  the  night-bird's  note, 
Down  the  river  glides  a  boat 

From  the  shades  of  Ennerslie. 


Glideth  down  by  EUesmaire, 
Whore  doth  dwell  a  lady  fair 
With  violet  eyes  and  golden  hair, 

Lonesomely — lonesoniely ; 
At  the  window's  height  alway. 
She  waves  a  scarf  of  colors  gay, 
And  in  the  distance,  grim  and  prey, 

She  seeth  haunted  Ennerslie. 

Sitting  in  her  lonely  room, 
Once,  amid  the  twilight  gloom, 
Bending  o'er  her  fairy  loom 
Wearily — wearily. 
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She  heareth  mosio,  sweet  and  low  ; 
It  is  a  song  she  well  doth  know, 
She  used  to  sing  it  long  ago— 
It  Cometh  up  from  Ennerslie. 

Back  she  threw  the  casement  wide ; 
She  saw  the  river  onward  glide, 
The  lilies  nodding  on  the  tide, 

Sleepily — ^sleepily ; 
She  saw  a  boat  with  snowy  sail. 
Bearing  onward  with  the  gale — 
She  saw  the  silken  streamer  pale — 

She  saw  the  lord  of  Ennerslie. 

Carelessly  he  passed  along 

The  drooping  willow  shades  among. 

Singing  still  that  plaintive  song 

Mournfully — moumfolly ; 
Upon  her  hand  she  leant  her  head, 
She  mused  until  the  day  was  dead ; 
^^  Oh,  he  was  pale  and  sad,"  she  said^ 

"  And  it  is  lone  at  Ennerslie." 

PART  SECOND. 

Fading  are  the  summer  leaves. 

The  fields  are  rich  with  golden  sheaves ; 

Her  silken  scarf  the  lady  weaves 

Wearily — wearily ; 
Her  cheek  hath  lost  its  sunmaer  bloom. 
Her  lovely  eyes  are  full  of  gloom ; 
She  weaveth  at  her  fairy  loom. 

And  looketh  down  to  Ennerslie. 

She  doth  not  smile,  she  doth  not  sigh ; 
Above  her  is  the  cold  grey  sky, 
Below,  the  river  moaneth  by 
Drearily— drearily ; 
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She  sees  the  withered  leaflets  ride 
Like  fairy  barks  adown  the  tide ; 
8he  saith,  *'  Right  joyously  they  glide, 
For  they  go  down  to  Ennerslie !" 

And  oft,  when  in  the  chamber  wall 
The  sunset  hues  in  splendor  fall, 
And  mystic  woodland  echoes  call 

Bodingly — ^bodingly ; 
She  draws  aside  the  curtain's  flow, 
And  in  the  quiet  stream  below 
She  watcheth,  gliding  onward  slow. 

The  snowy  sail  from  Ennerslie. 

Beside  her,  on  the  hearth  of  stone, 
There  sits  a  bent  and  withered  crone. 
Who  doth  forever  rock  and  moan 

Drowsily — drowsily ; 
She  crooneth  songs  of  mystic  rhyme, 
And  legends  of  the  olden  time ; 
She  telleth  tales  of  death  and  crime. 

She  tells  of  haunted  Ennerslie. 

She  telleth  how,  as  she  hath  heard. 
There  dwelleth  there  a  spirit  weird 
In  seeming  of  a  ghostly  bird, 

Ceaselessly — ceaselessly ; 
Because  one  hundred  years  agono 
A  bloody  nmrder  there  was  done, 
A  fearful  curse  doth  rest  uiKjn 

The  haughty  race  of  Ennerslie. 

"  But  tell  me,  nurse,''  the  la«ly  said, 
"  What  is  this  curse  so  dark  and  dread?** 
The  nurse  she  shook  her  aged  head 
Solemnly — solenmly  ; 
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"  He  craved,  by  whcun  the  deed  wjia  done, 
And  it  dotli  run  fWim  sire  to  son ; 
Some  time  the  i^arae  flboU  ligtit  upon 

This  Strang  yoimg  lord  of  EonereUa ; 

*^  Bnt  Bhcnld  noine  jouthfnl  maiden  dare 
For  true  lovo*»  aake  to  ent<3r  there, 
The  oarse  heraelf  shaU  break  a^d  bear^ 

FearftiUj— fearftdly/* 
And  theQ  she  laughed^  the  beldame  rdd  * 
**  8ftliit  Mary !  ahe  were  wondrons  Ljold 
Who  should  for  either  love  or  gold 

Set  free  the  curse  from  EnDerftlleH 

Bbe  telleth  how  that  doturd  4iran«j 

He  loved  a  l^y  yeara  i^fonei 

The  fairesft  that  the  earth  hsth  knoWDf 

Secretly — secretly ; 
Bat  dared  not  woo  her  for  his  bride^ 
Because  the  doom  will  sure  betide 
The  flret  that  in  her  beauty ^a  jirlde  ^ 

Shall  go  to  haunted  Ennerelie. 

She  listened^  but  sbo  nothing  said ; 
Like  a  lily  droofied  her  head  ;  r 

Her  white  band  wound  the  silken  tht^od^ 

Liatleasly — listlesBly ; 
She  rove  the  srarf  from  out  the  loom. 
She  paced  the  floor,  she  crossed  the  rooiu, 
And  glearidng  throngb  tlie  twilight  gloom 

She  saw  tbe  liglit  at  Eimendie^ 


The  narse,  &lie  Bliimbereil  in^^rir  cSair  ^ 
Then  np  arose  tbut  lady  fmr 
And  crept  adown  the  winding  stair         |^ 
Sleahbi!y--itea]thily ; 
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A  boat  was  by  the  river  side, 
The  silken  scarf  as  sail  she  tied, 
And  lovely  in  her  beauty's  pride 
Went  gliding  down  to  Ennerslie. 

Back  npon  the  sighing  gale 

Iler  trcftses  floated,  like  a  veil ; 

Her  brow  was  cold,  her  cheek  was  pale. 

Fearfully — fearfully ; 
Was  that  a  whisper  in  her  ear  ? 
Was  that  a  shmlow  hovering  near? 
Her  very  life-blood  chilled  with  fear 

As  down  she  went  to  Ennerslie. 

As  upward  her  blue  eyes  she  cast, 
A  shadowy  form  there  flitted  past 
And  settled  on  the  quivering  mast 

Silently — silently. 
The  lady  gazed,  yet  spake  no  word  : 
She  knew  it  was  the  demon  bird, 
The  dark  avenging  spirit  weird 

That  dwelt  at  haunted  Ennerslie. 

Fainter  from  the  tower's  height 
Seems  to  her  the  beacon-light, 
Gleaming  on  her  misty  sight 

Fitfully— fitfully ; 
The  river's  voice  is  faint  and  low, 
A  chilly  dew  is  on  her  brow  ; 
She  saith,  ''  The  curse  is  on  me  now 

But  'tis  no  more  on  Ennerslie  ;" 

**  And  he  will  never  know,"  she  sighed, 
*'Wben  hither  comes  his  Southern  bride. 
That  one  lor  love  of  him  hath  died 
Secretly — secretly  ; 
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SUMMER  NOON-DAY  DREAM. 

The  leaves  are  still,  the  breezes  hushed. 

Or  sing  a  drowsy  number, 
And  all  throughout  the  silent  day 

The  golden  hours  slumber. 
The  ripples  idly  lapse  along 

Beneath  the  noon-tide's  gleaming ; 
Oh,  sure  the  drowsy  summer-time 

TVas  made  alone  for  dreaming. 

Within  my  open  window  floats 

A  slumbrous  breath  of  roses, 
And  in  the  softly-shaded  room, 

Silence  itself  reposes : 
And  liquid  lustres  on  the  wall 

Cool,  rippling  waves  resemble, 
As  to  and  fro,  with  motion  slow. 

The  leafy  shadows  tremble. 

A  sense  of  silence  and  repose — 

Of  slow  and  tranquil  motion; 
A  murmur  as  of  sleeping  winds 

Upon  ft  sleeping  ocean, 
And  softly  o'er  my  senses  steals 

A  luxury  Elysian, 
And  all  delights  of  drowsy  thought 

Are  mingled  in  my  vision. 

Oh,  cliiding  voices,  wake  me  not, 

Nor  turn  my  rhyme  to  reason — 
For  life  is  mingled  work  and  play, 

And  each  may  have  its  season. 
The  winter-time  for  study's  toil, 

Tlio  spring  for  pleasure's  scheming. 
Autumn  for  the  poet's  thouglit. 

And  summer-time  for  dreaming! 
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THE  SIRENS. 

Hither,  oh,  hither  I 
Wanderer  on  the  dreary  ocean. 
Weary  of  its  wild  commotion, 
Hither  flee, 
Here  are  rest  and  peace  for  thee  I 
Ere  the  day  grow  dim  and  the  night  grow  dark, 
Oh,  hither  speed  yonr  lonely  hark. 

Hither,  hither ! 
No  storms  disturb  our  peaceful  isle. 

No  tempests  wreck  our  happy  shore ; 
All  in  calm  repose  doth  smile, 
All  is  rest  forevermore, 
Evennore  I 
Hark !  the  waves  on  the  echoing  shore 
Murmur  as  they  softly  pour, 
"Evermore,  evermore! 
Peace  and  rest  forevermore!" 

Hither,  hither ! 
Wherefore  toil  on  the  stormy  main  ? 

Wherefore  trust  to  the  treacherous  seaf 
Spare  your  labor,  spare  your  pain. 
Come  and  rest  ye,  e'en  as  we! 
All  things  rest,  and  why  not  ye? 
All  from  life  hath  gladness  won, 
Why  should  care  be  thine  alone  ? 
Lo !  see  ye  not  how  the  playful  waves 

Come  laughing  up  from  the  restless  sea, 
Chasing  each  in  their  careless  glee. 
Merrily,  merrily  I 
And  the  halcyons  swing  with  their  snowy  breasts, 
Up  and  down  on  the  billows'  crests. 
That  come  and  go, 
To  and  fro, 
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Softly,  dreamily,  and  slow, 
Murmuring  in  quiet  measure 
Lowly  tones  of  drowsy  pleasure ; 
Till  all  happy  things  that  glido 
Underneath  the  emerald  tide 
Linger,  and  with  wistful  eye 
Glance  them  upward  silently, 

Silently  ; 
Swaying  as  they  idly  lie 
To  and  fro. 
Soft  and  slow, 
To  the  sea's  wild  melody. 

Hither,  hither! 
Would  ye  revel  in  beauty's  light, 

Come  where  beauty  forever  smiles ; 
AVould  ye  feast  upon  life's  delight, 

Haste,  oh,  haste  to  our  happy  isles. 
Here,  amid  wealth  of  fragrant  flowers, 

Deep  in  the  cooling  shade  we  He, 
Here  we  rest,  while  the  charmed  hours 

Float  in  their  languid  beauty  by; 

Over  us  float  as  we  dreaming  lie, 
Lazily,  lazily  I 
^Vnd  we  upward  reach  where  the  clusters  swell 

Rich  and  rare  in  the  ripening  sun. 

And  we  daintily  pluck  them,  one  by  one, 
And  press  their  juice  in  a  pearly  shell ; 

And  our  love-lit  eyes  more  brightly  shine 

As  we  bathe  our  lips  in  the  ruby  wine; 
AVhile  over  our  shoulders  white  and  bare. 
O'er  blushing  cheek  and  foreheiid  fair, 
Falleth  a  wealth  of  golden  hair, 

Kippling  down,  softly  down, 

From  under  the  perfumeil  niyrtle  crown : 
And  the  Spirit  of  Life,  as  the  wine  we  sip. 
Flushes  in  heart,  and  cheek,  an<l  lip. 
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By  the  window,  in  the  starlight, 
Many  a  happj  hoar  we  spend ; 

And  as  moonlight  with  the  starlight, 
So  our  thoughts  together  hlend ; 

And  we  thank  God  for  the  loving 
That  Uis  greater  love  doth  send. 


REST. 

Lay  him  gently  to  his  rest, 

Fold  his  pale  hands  on  his  breast ; 

From  his  brow — 
Oh,  how  cold  and  marble  fair  I — 
Softly  port  the  tangled  liuir ; 

Look  ujMn  him  now ! 
As  a  weary  child  he  lies, 
With  the  quiet,  dreamless  eyes 

O'er  which  the  lashes  darkly  swee]^— 
And  on  his  lip  the  quiet  smile, 

The  soul's  adieu  to  earthly  strife, 
And  on  his  face  the  deep  repose 

We  never  saw  in  life. 
Peaceful  bo  his  rest  and  deep : 

Let  him  sleep ! 

No  tears  for  him — ho  needs  them  not. 
Along  life's  drear  and  toilsome  road 
Firmly  his  manly  footsteps  trode, 
Striving  to  bear  his  weary  lot. 
With  8uch  a  pride  upon  his  brow, 

WMtli  such  a  pain  within  his  heart-^ 
Tlie  firmness  of  the  manly  will 

Veiling  the  secret  smart. 
Oh,  it  is  well  the  strife  is  o'er, 

That  tlius  so  i>eacefully  he  lies, 
T'nheeding  now  the  bitter  word?!, 

The  cold,  unpitying  eyes. 
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Fold  his  mantle  o^er  his  breast, 
Peaceful  be  his  sleep,  and  blest ; 
Let  him  rest  I 

No  sigh  to  breathe  above  his  bier, 

No  t€ar  to  stain  the  marble  brow, 
Only  with  tender  pitying  love, 
Only  with  faith  that  looks  above. 

We  gaze  upon  him  now ; 
No  thought  of  toil  and  suffering  past — 

But  joy  to  think  the  task  is  done. 
The  heavy  cross  at  last  laid  down, 

The  crown  of  glory  won. 
Oh,  bear  him  gently  to  his  rest, 

Oh,  gently  pile  the  flowery  sod, 
And  leave  his  body  to  the  dust, 

His  spirit  with  his  God ! 
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was  not  a  fossil  specimen  of  tlie  genus  woman,  or  philosopher, 
but  a  girl  of  twenty-three  years,  whose  knowledge  of  life 
extended  little  beyond  her  books,  her  home,  a  few  choice 
friends,  and  her  own  intuitions.  Tlie  book,  "  Beulah,"  ran 
rapidly  through  one  edition  after  another,  and  has,  at  this 
writing,  reached  a  circulation  of  twenty-one  thousand  copies. 

Augusta  J.  Evans  was  born  near  Columbus,  Georgia.  She 
is  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  and  a  descendant,  on  the  maternal 
side,  from  the  Howards,  one  of  the  most  honorable  families  of 
the  State.  When  she  was  a  mere  child,  her  father  removed 
witli  his  family  to  Texas.  The  succeeding  year  was  divided 
between  Galveston  and  Houston,  and,  early  in  1847,  they  again 
removed  to  the  then  frontier  town  of  San  Antonio. 

Miss  Evans  has  a  vivid  remembrance  of  this  phase  of  her 
life.  The  Mexican  war  was  then  at  its  height,  and  San  Antonio 
was  a  place  of  rendezvoxts  for  the  United  States  troops,  sent  to 
reinforce  Gen.  Taylor.  Between  the  lawlessness  of  the  soldiery, 
and  the  incongruous  nature  of  the  population,  society  was  in  a 
thoroughly  disorganized  state.  There  were  no  schools  Morth 
the  name,  and  her  mother,  who  is  said  to  be  a  woman  of  great 
intelligence  and  culture,  as  well  as  rare  moral  excellence,  took 
upon  herself  the  office  of  educator. 

The  childhood  of  our  author  was  somewhat  isolated  and 
lonely.  Her  brothera  were  too  young  to  share  even  in  her 
girlisli  sports,  and  only  to  her  mother  and  her  books  could  she 
look  for  companionship.  Doubtless  to  this  fact  may  be  traced, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  precocious  habits  of  thought  and 
research  which  distinguish  her  writings. 

It  was  in  San  Antonio  that  the  idea  of  authorship  first 
dawned  uj)un  her.  In  a  characteristic  letter,  just  received,  she 
savHi : 

"I  remember  rambling  about  the  crumbling  walls  of  the 
Alamo,  recalling  all  its  bloody  horrors;  and  as  I  climbed  the 
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moldering,  inelaiiclioly  pile,  to  watch  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  gild  the  hill-tops,  creep  down  the  sides,  and  slowly 
sink  into  the  blue  waves  of  the  San  Antonio  River :  as  I  looked 
over  the  quietly  beautiful  valley,  with  its  once  noble  Alameda 
of  stately  cotton  woods,  my  heart  throbbed,  and  I  wondered  if  I 
should  be  a])le,  some  day,  to  write  about  it  for  those  who  had 
never  looked  upon  a  scene  so  fair.  I  seem,  even  now,  to  be 
winding  once  more  through  that  lovely  valley,  holding  my 
mothers  hand  tightly,  as  she  repeated  beautiful  descriptions 
from  Tliomsoirs  'Seasons 'and  Cowpcr's  'Task;'  again  I  see 
the  white  flock  slowly  descending  the  hills,  and  bleating  as 
they  wound  home  to  my  fatliers  fohl/' 

After  a  two  years'  residence  at  San  Antonio,  the  family 
removed  to  Alabama,  and  setted  in  Mobile,  where  thev  now 
reside.  Here  our  author  was  placed  for  a  brief  time  at  school, 
])ut  her  health  beginning  to  fail,  her  mother  became  again  her 
com])anion  and  instructor. 

Early  in  her  seventeenth  year,  she  wrote  "  Inez,  a  Tale  of 
the  Alamo  ;'"  in  which  she  designed  to  show  the  abuses  of  papacy, 
as  tlu'V  were  revt'aled  to  her  in  San  Antonio,  and  to  embody 
the  i)rincipal  features  (»f  the  Texan  War  of  Independence.  No 
one  but  her  mother  knew  of  her  ambitious  project,  and  one 
Christmas  morning  she  j)laced  the  MS.  in  the  hands  of  her 
father  as  a  Christmas  surprise.  This  work  was  brought  out 
anonymously,  in  1855.  It  is  markt'd  by  the  same  features  which 
give  to  her  later  work  its  stern  individuality,  though  it  is  less 
ha])py  in  style  and  artistic  effect.  We  do  not  expect  a  mere 
school-girl  to  leaj)  at  once  into  the  finished  and  oniate  manner 
of  the  practised  writer.  **  Inez  ''  was  noticed  very  favorably  by 
the  ]>rcss,  with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic  journals,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  took  uml>rage  at  her  strictures  upon  papac*y, 
and  cliarirtMl  at  the  vounj^  heretic  with  mi<]:ht  and  main. 

With   this  experience   in   the    way  of    **  bitter-sweet,"    our 
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author  continued  her  studies,  and,  for  three  years,  wrote  lit- 
tle, except  book  notices  for  the  Mobile  papers;  very  wisely 
reserving  forces  for  the  work  which  was  to  give  her  name  to 
fame. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859,  "  Beulah  "  was  published,  with  the 
name  of  the  author,  by  Messrs.  Derby  <fe  Jackson,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  has  been  constantly  in  the  eye  of  the  public. 
Skepticism  is  the  Upas  tree  of  the  age.  Its  poisonous  roots 
underlie  some  of  our  fairest  gardens  of  mental  and  spiritual 
culture.  Its  baneful  breath  is  everywhere.  We  have  lost  the 
sweet  trusting  faith  of  our  fathers.  We  glory  in  our  profundity, 
in  our  logical  acumen,  in  the  audacity  of  our  unbelief.  Nothing 
is  too  high,  nothing  too  deep  for  our  comprehension.  Whatever 
looms  beyond  the  magnificent  reach  of  our  thought,  or  shuts 
out  from  the  grand  sweep  of  our  horizon,  is  a  delusion.  We 
will  have  none  of  it.  At  this  pernicious  growth  among  us, 
this  book  is  aimed.  The  author  of  "  Beulah "  is  terribly  in 
earnest.  She  herself  has  evidently  traversed  the  whole  waste 
of  rationalism,  over  which  we  slowly  and  painfully  follow  her 
heroine.  She  takes  "Beulah"  by  the  hand  and  goes  over  the 
ground  with  merciless  fidelity  ;  not  a  doubt  is  left  unturned. 
Every  dragon  of  speculation  which  once  assailed  her  is 
unearthed,  and  over  again  is  fought  the  strong  battle.  We 
wrestle  ourselves^  and  grow  old,  and  wasted,  and  haggard,  in  the 
protracted  contest.  This  intensely  vitalized  action  of  the  book 
is  its  grand  feature  and  fulcrum ;  effecting  more  than  whole 
folios  of  mere  argument. 

But  Beulah  Benton  and  Guy  Hartwell  are  much  more 
familiar  with  Carlyle's  "Herr  Teufelsdrockh  "  than  with  Ovid's 
"  Art  of  Love."  They  make  a  grim  pair  of  lovers  enough,  and 
throw  into  spasms  of  impatience  all  who  are  wading  through 
"ontology,"  "psychology,"  "eclecticism,"  etc.,  merely  for 
some  green  isle  of  "  billing  and  cooing ;"  but  they  belong  to 
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an  existing  type,  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  austere,  detenni- 
nate  character  of  the  book. 

"  Beulah  "  is  perliaps,  more  than  anything  else,  a  bounteous 
promise.  If  at  twenty-three  the  writer  can  bring  so  much,  what 
may  we  not  expect  of  lier  riper  years  ? 

Notwithstanding  tlie  celebrity  which  she  has  suddenly 
acliieved,  Miss  Evans  is  still  nmch  of  a  recluse.  The  habits 
formed  in  earlier  life  have  become  a  part  of  her  nature,  and  hhe 
finds  in  her  home,  her  books,  music,  and  flowers,  her  truest 
happiness.  In  her  mother,  especially,  do  her  purest  affections 
seem  to  centre.  "  She  is,  in  every  sense,  my  Alma  Mater,''  she 
writes,  ''  the  one  to  wliom  I  owe  everything,  and  whom  I  rever- 
ence more  tlian  all  else  on  earth." 

A  fondness  for  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  a  constant  incli- 
nation to  turn  to  [)liilosophic  studies,  would  seem  to  be  nonnal 
characteristics  of  our  author's  mind,  and  not  altogether  the 
result  of  circumstance  and  culture.  From  her  childh*>od  she 
has  been  nmch  given  to  sj)eculation  and  analysis,  subjecting 
every  theory  or  system,  wliich  came  under  her  notice,  to  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  tlien  taking  positive  ground  with  regard 
to  it.  Tims,  in  reading  *'  Inez,'"  one  would  sui>pose  that  she  had 
devoted  her  short  life  to  a  study  of  the  arts,  and  per^'ersions  of 
])a])acy  ;  while  'M^culair'  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  at 
least  a  half  century  of  metaphysical  and  philosophic  research. 

In  her  cottage  home,  a  little  distance  from  Mobile,  within 
view  of  the  '*  pincy  woods,"  whose  soughing  nm.^ic  sets  itself  to 
a  sweet  monotone  of  her  nature.  Miss  Evans  moves  quietly  on 
her  way,  tilling  tlie  days  with  steady  aj)plication,  and  those 
unobtrusive,  kindly  acts,  wliich,  more  than  any  other,  do  lK?au- 
tity  and  ennoble  character.  Some  abstruse  subjc»ct  is  doubtless, 
even  now,  sinnnering  in  her  nii-ntal  enicible,  soon  to  l>e  trans- 
muted l)v  a  subtle  aleliemv  into  crvstals  of  truth. 
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LILLY^S  DEATH, 

Several  tedions  weeks  hod  rolled  awa}r,  fince  Eng^fne  Graham  Jtft  bia 
sunny  southern  home,  to  seek  learning  in  the  venerable  universitiea  of  the 
old  world.  Blne-eyed  May,  the  carnival  month  of  the  jenr,  hiid  clothed  the 
earth  with  verdure,  and  enamelled  it  with  flowi?re  of  every  Irae,  wattering 
her  treasures  bofore  the  rushing  car  of  summer.  During  the  winter,  scarlet 
fever  had  hovered  threateniiigly  over  the  ci^,  but  a^  the  sprmg  odvonc^ 
hopes  were  entertained  tJiat  a!!  danger  hii*l  passed,  Oonaequentlyj  when  It 
was  announced  that  the  di^eajse  had  made  its  appearance  in  a  very  malignant 
form,  in  the  house  a^oiuing  Mrs,  Martin's,  she  determined  to  &end  her  chil- 
dren out  of  town.  A  relative,  living  at  setne  distance  up  the  river^  Iiappened 
to  be  visiting  her  at  the  time,  and  as  she  intended  returning  home  the  fol- 
lowing day,  kindly  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  children,  until  all  traces  of 
the  disease  had  vanished.  To  this  plan.,  Benlah  made  no  resistance,  though 
the  memory  of  her  Utile  sister  haunted  her  hourly,  What  could  &he  dot 
Make  one  last  attempt  to  sa«  her,  and  if  again  refused,  then  it  mattered  not 
whither  she  went.  When  the  preparations  for  their  Journey  hod  been  com- 
pleted, and  Joliniiy  slept  i^undly  in  his  crib,  Benlah  put  on  her  old  straw 
bonnet,  and  set  out  for  Mr.  Grayion'tt  residence.  The  sun  waa  low  in  tho 
sky,  and  the  ev(?ning  breeze  rippling  the  waters  of  the  hay,  stirred  the  Imn- 
riant  foliage  of  tho  ancient  china- trees  that  bordered  the  pavements^  The 
orphan^s  heart  was  heavy  with  undefined  dread;  such  a  dread  aa  liad 
oppressed  her  the  day  of  her  separutiun  from  her  alsteir. 

"  CotBlng  eveuta  CASt  thdr  ihodows  befom/  ^ 


And  she  was  conseioui  that  the  sun -set  glow  could  not  dispel  the  spectral 
gloom  which  enveloped  her.  She  walked  on,  with  her  head  bowed,  like  one 
stooping  from  an  irn (tending  blow,  and  when  at  last  the  crouching  lions  con- 
fronted her,  she  felt  a*  if  her  heart  had  suddenly  frtizeu.  There  stood  the 
doctor's  buggy.  She  sprang  up  the  steps,  and  [Stretched  out  her  hand  for  the 
bolt  of  the  door.  Long  streamers  of  crape  floated  throagb  Ivct  fingers.  She 
stood  still  a  miiment,  then  threw  open  the  door,  and  nifihed  in.  The  hall 
floor  was  covered  to  mulHe  the  tread ;  not  a  i«oimd  retiched  her,  save  the 
stirring  of  the  china-trees  ontaide.      Her  hand  was  on  the  balustrade  to 
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ascend  the  steps,  but  lier  eyes  fell  upon  a  piece  of  crape  fastenecl  to  the 
|Sarlor  door,  and  pushing  it  ajar  she  looked  in.  The  furniture  was  draped; 
even  the  mirrors,  and  pictures,  and  on  a  small  oblong  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  lay  a  shrouded  form.  An  overpowering  perfume  of  crashed 
flowers  filled  the  air,  and  Beulah  stood  on  the  threshold,  with  her  hands 
extended,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  table.  There  were  two  children ; 
Lilly  might  yet  live,  and  an  unvoiced  prayer  went  up  to  God,  that  the  dead 
might  be  Claudia.  Then  like  scathing  lightning  came  the  recollection  of  her 
curse ;  "  May  God  answer  their  prayers,  as  they  answered  mine."  With 
rigid  limbs  she  tottered  to  the  table,  and  laid  her  hands  on  the  velvet  pall ; 
with  closed  eyes  she  drew  it  down,  then  held  her  breath  and  looked.  There 
lay  her  idol,  in  the  marble  arms  of  death.  Ah  I  how  matchlessly  beautifiil, 
wrapped  in  her  last  sleep !  The  bright  golden  curls  glittered  around  the 
snowy  brow,  and  floated  like  wandering  sunlight  over  the  arms  and  shoul- 
ders. The  tiny  waxen  fingers  clasped  each  other  as  in  life,  and  the  delicately 
chiselled  lips  were  just  parted,  as  though  the  sleeper  whispered.  Benlah^s 
gaze  dwelt  upon  this  mocking  loveliness,  then  the  arms  were  thrown  wildlj 
up,  and  with  a  long,  wailing  cry,  her  head  sank  heavily  on  the  velvet 
cushion,  beside  the  cold  face  of  her  dead  darling.  How  long  it  rested  there, 
she  never  knew.  Earth  seemed  to  pass  away ;  darkness  closed  over  her,  and 
for  a  time  she  had  no  pain,  no  sorrow  ;  she  and  Lilly  were  together.  All 
was  black,  and  she  had  no  feeling.  Tlien  she  was  lifted,  and  the  motion 
aroused  her  torpid  fticulties ;  she  moaned  and  opened  her  eyes.  Dr.  Ilart- 
well  was  placing  her  on  a  sofji,  and  Mrs.  Grayson  stood  by  the  table  with  a 
handkerchief  over  her  eyes.  With  returning  consciousness  came  a  raving 
despair ;  Heulah  sprang  from  the  strong  arm  that  strove  to  detain  her,  and 
laying  one  clinched  hand  on  the  folded  fingers  of  the  dead,  raised  the  other 
fiercely  toward  Mrs.  Grayson,  and  exclaimed  almost  frantically : 

*•  You  have  murdered  her  I  I  knew  it  would  be  so.  when  you  took  my 
darlini;  from  my  arms,  and  refused  my  prayer!  Aye  I  my  prayer!  I  knelt 
and  prayed  you  in  the  name  of  (mkI,  to  let  me  see  her  once  more;  to  let  me 
hold  her  to  my  heart,  and  kiss  lier  lips,  and  her  forehead,  and  little  slender 
hands.  You  scorned  a  poor  girl's  prayer ;  you  taunted  me  with  my  poverty, 
and  l(»cked  me  from  my  darlinjr,  my  Lilly!  my  all!  Oh,  woman!  you  drove 
me  wild,  and  I  curs«.Ml  you  and  your  husband.  Ha!  has  your  wealth  and 
s|)lendor  save<l  her  .'  (iod  have  mercy  upon  me;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  cun<e 
yon  eternally.  Could  you  not  have  sent  for  me  before  she  die<l  ?  Oh.  if  I 
could  only  have  taken  her  in  my  anus,  and  seen  her  soft  angel  eyes  looking 
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up  to  me,  and  felt  her  little  arms  around  my  neck,  and  heard  her  say  *  sister 
for  the  last  time !  Would  it  have  taken  a  dime  from  your  purse,  or  made 
you  less  fashionable,  to  have  sent  for  me  before  she  died  ?  *  Such  measure 
as  ye  mete,  shall  be  meted  to  you  again.'  May  you  live  to  have  your  heart 
trampled  and  crushed,  even  as  you  have  trampled  mine !" 

Her  arm  sank  to  her  side,  and  once  more  the  blazing  eyes  were  fastened 
on  the  young  sleeper ;  while  Mrs.  Grayson,  cowering  like  a  frightened  child, 
left  the  room.  Beulah  fell  on  her  knees,  and  crossing  her  arms  on  the  table, 
bowed  her  head ;  now  and  then,  broken,  wailing  tones  passed  the  white  lips. 
Dr.  Hart  well  stood  in  a  recess  of  the  window,  with  folded  arms  and  tightly 
compressed  mouth,  watching  the  young  mourner.  Once  he  moved  toward 
her,  then  drew  back,  and  a  derisive  smile  distorted  his  features,  as  though 
he  scorned  himself  for  the  momentary  weakness.  He  turned  suddenly  away, 
and  reached  the  door,  but  paused  to  look  back.  The  old  straw  bonnet,  with 
its  faded  pink  ribbon,  had  fallen  off,  and  heavy  folds  of  black  hair  veiled  the 
bowed  face.  lie  noted  the  slight,  quivering  form,  and  the  thin  hands,  and  a 
look  of  remorseful  agony  swept  over  his  countenance.  A  deadly  pallor 
settled  on  cheek  and  brow,  as,  with  an  expression  of  iron  resolve,  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  putting  his  hand  on  the  orphan's  shoulder,  said 
gently : 

"  Beulah,  this  is  no  place  for  you.     Come  with  me,  child." 

She  shrank  from  his  touch,  and  put  up  one  hand,  waving  him  off. 

''  Your  sister  died  with  the  scarlet  fever,  and  Claudia  is  now  very  ill  with 
it.     If  you  stay  here,  you  will  certainly  take  it  yourself." 

*'  I  hope  I  shall  take  it." 

He  laid  his  fingers  on  the  pale  high  brow,  and  softly  drawing  back  the 
thick  hair,  said  earnestly  : 

*'  Beulah,  come  home  with  me.     Be  my  child :  my  daughter." 

Again  lier  hand  was  raised  to  put  him  aside. 

'*  No :  you  would  hate  me  for  my  ugliness.  Let  me  hide  it  in  the  grave 
with  Lilly.     They  cannot  separate  us  there." 

He  lifted  her  head ;  and,  looking  down  into  the  haggard  face,  answered 
kindly : 

"  I  promise  you  I  will  not  think  you  ugly.  I  will  make  you  happy. 
Come  to  me,  child." 

She  shook  her  head,  with  a  moan.  Passing  his  arm  around  her,  he 
raised  her  from  the  carpet,  and  leaned  her  head  against  him. 

"  Poor  little  sufi'erer  I  they  have  made  you  drink,  prematurely,  earth's 
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bitter  draughts.  They  have  disenchanted  your  childhood  of  iu  fairy-like 
future.  Heulali,  you  are  ill  now.  Do  not  strujrgle  so.  You  must  come  with 
me,  my  child." 

He  took  her  in  his  strong  anns,  and  bore  her  out  of  the  house  of  death. 
His  buggy  stood  at  the  door,  and,  seating  himself  in  it,  he  directed  the  Ik»j 
who  accompanied  him  to  *' drive  home."  Beulah  offered  no  resistance;  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sat  quite  still,  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
passed.  She  knew  that  a  firm  arm  held  her  securely,  and,  save  her  wretched- 
ness, knew  nothing  else.  Soon  she  was  lifted  out  of  the  buggy,  carrie<i  up 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  then  a  flood  of  light  i)assed  through  the  fingers,  upon 
licr  closed  eyelids.  Dr.  Hartwell  placed  his  charge  on  a  sofa,  and  rang  the 
bell.  The  summons  was  promptly  answered  by  a  negro  woman  of  middle 
ago.  She  stood  at  the  door  awaiting  the  order,  but  his  eyes  were  bent  cm 
the  floor,  and  his  brows  knitted. 

"  Master,  did  you  ring  ?'' 

''  Yes,  tell  my  sister  to  come  to  me." 

He  took  a  turn  across  across  the  floor,  and  paused  by  the  open  window. 
As  the  night  air  rustled  the  brown  looks  on  his  temples,  ho  sighed  deeply. 
The  door  oi)ened,  and  a  tall,  slender  woman,  of  perhaps  thirty-five  year*, 
entered  the  room.  She  was  pale  and  handsome,  with  a  profusion  of  short 
chestnut  curls  about  her  face.  With  her  hand  resting  on  the  door,  she  said 
in  a  calm,  clear  tone  : 

^'  Well,  Guy  ?" 

He  started,  and  turning  from  the  window,  approached  her. 

''May,  I  want  a  room  arranged  for  this  child  as  soon  as  possible.  Will 
you  see  that  a  hot  foot-bath  is  i>rovided?  When  it  is  ready,  send  Harriet 
for  her." 

His  sister's  lips  curled  as  she  looked  searchingly  at  the  figure  on  the  sofa, 
and  said,  coldly  : 

''  What  freak  now,  Guy  ?" 

For  a  moment  their  eyes  met  steadily,  and  hesmiled  grimly. 

''  I  intend  to  adopt  tliat  poor  orphan  ;  that  is  all  I" 

*'  Where  did  you  pick  her  u|),  at  the  ho-ipital  ?"  said  she  sneeringly. 

"  No,  she  has  been  hire<l  as  a  nurse,  at  a  boarding-house." 

He  folded  his  arms,  and  again  they  looke<l  at  each  other. 

"  1  thought  you  had  had  (piite  eiiou^rh  of  prot^g^s." 

She  nervously  clasped  and  uiicla-'ped  lier  jet  bracelet. 

"  Take  care.  May  Chilton  I     Mark  me.     Lift  the  pall  fnmi  the  past  unce 
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moro,  and  yon  and  Pauline  mnst  find  another  home,  another  protector. 
Now,  will  you  see  that  a  room  is  prepared  as  I  directed.^' 

He  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  burned  fiercely,  yet  his  tone  was  calm 
and  subdued.  Mrs.  Chilton  bit  her  lips,  and  withdrew.  Dr.  Hartwell 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  awhile,  now  and  then  looking  sadly  at  the 
young  stranger.  She  sat  just  as  he  had  placed  her,  with  her  hands  over  her 
face.    Kindly  he  bent  down,  and  whispered : 

"  Will  you  trust  me,  Beulah  ?" 

She  made  no  answer,  but  he  saw  her  brow  wrinkle,  and  knew  that  she 
shuddered.  The  servant  came  in  to  say  that  the  room  had  been  arranged,  as 
he  had  directed.  However  surprised  she  might  have  been  at  this  sudden 
advent  of  the  simply  clad  orphan  in  her  master^s  study,  there  was  not  the 
faintest  indication  of  it  in  her  impenetrable  countenance.  Not  even  the 
raising  of  an  eyebrow. 

*^  Harriet,  see  that  her  feet  are  well  bathed ;  and,  whm  she  is  in  bed, 
come  for  some  medicine." 

Then,  drawing  the  hands  from  her  eyes,  he  said  to  Benlah: 

"  Go  with  her,  my  child.  I  am  glad  I  have  you  safe  under  my  own  rooi^ 
where  no  more  cruel  injustice  can  assail  you." 

He  pressed  her  hand  kindly,  and,  rising  mechanicaliy,  Beulah  accom- 
panied Harriet,  who  considerately  supported  the  drooping  form«  The  room 
to  which  she  was  conducted  was  richly  ftimished,  and  lii^ted  by  an  elegant 
colored  lamp,  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Mrs.  Ohilton  stood  near  an  arm- 
chair, looking  moody  and  abstracted.  Harriet  carefully  undressed  the  poor 
mourner,  and  wrapping  a  shawl  about  her,  placed  her  in  the  chair,  and  bathed 
her  feet.  Mrs.  Ohilton  watched  her  with  ill-concealed  impatience.  When 
the  little  dripping  feet  were  dried,  Harriet  lifted  her,  as  if  she  had  been  an 
infant,  and  placed  her  in  bed,  then  brought  the  medicine  from  the  stady,  and 
administered  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture.  Placing  her  finger  on  the  girFs 
wrist,  she  counted  the  rapid  pulse,  and  turning  unconcernedly  toward  Mrs. 
Chilton,  said : 

**  Miss  May,  master  says  you  need  not  trouble  about  the  medicine.  I  am 
to  sleep  in  the  room  and  take  care  of  this  little  giri." 

**•  Very  well.  See  that  she  is  properly  attended  to,  as  my  brother  ^Ureotod. 
My  head  aches  miserably,  or  I  should  remain  myself." 

She  glanced  at  the  bed,  and  left  the  room.  Harriet  leaned  over  the  [^Soir 
and  examined  the  orphan^s  countenance.    The  eyes  were  doeed,  bat  scalding 
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tears  rolled  swiftly  over  the  cheeks,  and  the  hands  were  clasped  over  the  brow, 
as  if  to  still  its  tli robbings.    Harriet's  face  softened,  and  she  said  kindlj : 
*'  Poor  thing !  what  ails  yon  ?     What  makes  you  cry  so  ?" 
Beulah  pressed  her  head  closer  to  the  pillow,  and  murmured : 
*'  I  am  so  miserable !  I  want  to  die,  and  God  will  not  take  me." 
"  Don't  say  that,  till  you  see  whether  youVe  got  the  scarlet  fever.     If  joo 
have,  you  are  likely  to  be  taken  pretty  soon,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  if  yoo 
haven't,  why,  it's  all  fur  the  best.     It  is  a  bad  plan  to  fly  in  the  Almightj*8 
face,  that  way,  and  tell  hira  what  he  shall  do,  and  what  he  shan't." 

This  philosophic  response  fell  unheeded  on  poor  Beulah^s  ears,  and  Har- 
riet was  about  to  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  cause  of  her  grief,  but  she 
perceived  her  master  standing  beside  her,  and  immediately  moved  awaj 
from  the  bed.  Drawing  out  his  watch,  he  counted  the  pulse  several  times. 
The  result  seemed  to  trouble  him,  and  he  stood  for  some  minutes  watching 
the  motionless  form. 

*'  Harriet,  bring  me  a  glass  of  ice-water." 

Laying  his  cool  hand  on  the  hot  forehead  of  the  suflTering  girl,  he  said, 
tenderly  : 

'*  My  child,  try  not  to  cry  any  more  to-night.  It  is  very  bitter,  I  know ; 
but  remember,  that  though  Lilly  has  been  taken  from  you,  from  this  day 
you  have  a  friend,  a  home,  a  guardian.'^ 

Harriet  profTered  the  glass  of  water.  He  took  it,  raised  the  head,  and 
put  the  sparkling  draught  to  Beulah^s  parched  lips.  Without  unclosing  her 
eyes,  she  drank  the  last  crystal  drop,  and  laying  the  head  back  on  the  pillow, 
he  drew  an  arm-chair  before  the  window  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and 
seated  himself. 

BEULAH  BENTON  AND  GUY  HARTWELL  AS  LOVERS. 

The  door  stood  open,  and  with  bonnet  and  shawl  in  her  hand,  she  entered, 
little  prepared  to  meet  her  guardian,  for  she  liad  absented  herself,  with  the 
hope  of  avoiding  him.  He  was  sitting  hy  a  table,  preparing  some  medicine, 
and  looked  up  invohintarily  as  she  came  in.  His  eyes  lightened  instantly, 
but  he  merely  said  : 

"  Good  evening,  Heulah.'' 

The  tone  was  less  ioy  than  on  previous  occasions,  and  crossing  the  room 
at  once,  she  stood  beside  liiin,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

•'  How  are  you,  >ir  ?" 
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He  did  not  take  the  hand,  bnt  looked  at  her  keenly,  and  said : 

*'  You  are  an  admirable  nurse,  to  go  off  and  leave  your  sick  friend." 

Beulah  threw  down  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  retreating  to  the  hearth, 
began  to  warm  her  fingers,  as  she  replied,  with  indifference : 

"  I  have  just  left  another  of  your  patients.  Cornelia  Graham  has  been 
worse  than  usual  for  a  day  or  two.  Clara,  I  will  put  away  my  out-door 
wrappings,  and  be  with  you  presently."  She  retired  to  her  own  room,  and 
loaning  against  the  window,  where  the  rain  was  now  pattering  drearily,  she 
murmured  faintly : 

"  Will  he  always  treat  me  so  ?  Have  I  lost  my  friend  forever  ?  Once  he 
was  so  different;  so  kind,  even  in  his  sternness!"  A  tear  hung  upon  her 
lash,  and  fell  on  her  hand ;  she  brushed  it  hastily  away,  and  stood  thinking 
over  this  alienation,  so  painful  and  unnatural,  when  she  heard  her  guardian 
close  Clara's  door,  and  walk  across  the  hall,  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  She 
waited  awhile,  until  she  thought  he  had  reached  his  buggy,  and  slowly  pro- 
ceeded to  Clara's  room.  Iler  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fioor,  and  her  hand  was 
already  on  the  bolt  of  the  door,  when  a  deep  voice  startled  her. 

"Beulah!" 

She  looked  up  at  him  proudly.  Resentment  had  usurped  the  place  of 
grief.  But  she  could  not  bear  the  earnest  eyes,  that  looked  into  hers  with 
such  misty  splendor ;  and  provoked  at  her  own  emotion,  she  asked,  coldly  : 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir?" 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  stood  observing  her  closely.  She  felt  the 
hot  blood  rush  into  her  unusually  cold,  pale  face,  and,  despite  her  efforts  to 
seem  perfectly  indifferent,  her  eyelids  and  lips  would  tremble.  His  hand 
rested  lightly  on  her  shoulder,  and  he  spoke  very  gently : 

*' Child,  have  you  been  ill?  You  look  wretchedly.  What  ails,  you, 
Beulah!" 

*'  Nothing,  sir." 

"  That  will  not  answer.    Tell  me,  child,  tell  me  1" 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  as  well  as  usual,"  cried  she,  impatiently,  yet  her  voice 
faltered.  She  was  struggling  desperately  with  her  own  heart.  The  return 
of  his  old  manner,  the  winning  tones  of  his  voice,  affected  her  more  than 
she  was  willing  he  should  see. 

*'  Beulah,  you  used  to  bo  truthful  and  candid." 

"  I  am  80  still,"  she  returned,  stoutly,  though  tears  began  to  gather  in 
her  eyes. 

"  No,  child,  already  the  world  has  changed  you." 
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A  shadow  fell  over  his  face,  and  the  sad  eyes  were  like  dooded  stam 

*^  You  know  better,  sir !  I  am  just  what  I  always  was !  It  is  joa  who 
are  so  changed  1  Once  you  were  uiy  friend;  my  guardian!  Onoe  yoa 
were  kind,  and  guided  me;  but  now  you  are  stem,  and  bitter,  and 
tyrannical!" 

She  spoke  passionately,  and  tears,  which  she  bravely  tried  to  force  back, 
rolled  swiftly  down  her  checks.  His  light  touch  on  her  shoulder  tightened, 
until  it  seemed  a  hand  of  steel,  and  with  an  expression  which  she  noTer 
forgot,  even  in  after  years,  ho  answered  : 

"  Tyrannical  I     Not  to  you,  child  I" 

'^  Yes,  sir,  tyrannical  I  cruelly  tyrannical !  Because  I  dared  to  think  and 
act  for  myself,  you  have  cast  me  off— utterly !  You  try  to  see  how  cold  and 
distant  you  can  be ;  and  show  me  that  you  don't  care  whether  I  live  or  die, 
so  long  as  I  chose  to  be  independent  of  you.  I  did  not  believe  that  yoa 
could  ever  be  so  ungenerous  I" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  swimming  eyes.  He  smiled  down  into  her 
tearful  face,  and  asked : 

**  Why  did  you  defy  my,  child  ?" 

^'  I  did  not,  sir,  until  you  treated  me  worse  than  the  servanta.  Worn 
than  you  did  Charon  even." 

**  How  ?" 

*'  How,  indeed !  You  left  me  in  your  own  iiouse  without  one  word  of 
g<>(Kl  bye,  when  you  expected  to  be  absent  an  indefinite  time.  Did  yoa  Bai»- 
|)Owe,  that  I  would  remain  there  an  hour  after  such  treatment?" 

IIo  smiled  again,  and  said  in  the  low  musical  tone,  which  she  had  always 
found  so  difficult  to  resist : 

**  Come  back,  my  child.     Come  back  to  mo." 

"  Xever,  sir!     Never!"  answered  she,  resolutely. 

A  stony  hue  settled  on  his  fiU'e ;  the  lips  seemed  instantly  frozen,  and 
removing  his  hand  from  her  shoulder,  he  said,  as  if  talking  to  a  perfect 
stranger : 

"  See  that  Clara  Sanders  needs  nothing ;  she  is  far  fnim  being  well." 

He  left  her,  but  her  heart  conquercil  for  an  instant,  and  she  sprang  down 
two  steps,  and  caught  his  hand.  Pressing  her  face  against  his  arm,  ahe 
exclaimed,  brokenly  : 

**  Oh,  sir!  do  not  oast  me  otf  entirely  I  My  friend,  my  guardian ;  indeed, 
I  have  not  deserve<l  this ! 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  ]>owed  liead,  and  sai<l  ralmlv  : 
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**  Fierce^  proud  eplrit!  Ah  I  it  will  take  long  jeors  of  trial  &nd  sttfking 
to  tame  yon.  Go,  Betilali  1  You  Lave  oast  youridf  off.  It  was  do  witbi  no 
work  of  mine," 

He  lifted  her  head  from  his  Arm,  gently  nnolaaped  her  fiugerSf  and  walkod 
away. 


FIRST  STEP  IKTO  THE  DAKl^ 

An  hour  after,  Clara  slept  soundly,  and  Benkh  eat  in  her  own  room  bend* 
ing  over  a  book.  Midnight  study  had  long  sinco  become  a  habitu^  thing ; 
nay,  two  and  three  o'clock,  frequently  found  her  besido  the  wanijjg  lanip^ 
Wus  it  any  marvel  thnt^  as  Dr.  Hartwell  expressed  it^  **  she  looked  wretch- 
edly^ ^^  From  her  earliest  childhood,  she  had  been  possessed  by  an  active 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  constantly  impelled  her  to  investigate^  and  as  far  as 
poasible  to  explain  the  mysteries  which  surrounded  her  on  every  side* 
With  her  growth,  grew  this  haonUng  spirit^  which  asked  continually,  "  What 
am  n  Whence  did  I  comet  And  whither  am  I  bonudi  TThat  U  lifef 
What  is  death  7  Am  I  my  own  mistress,  or  ani  I  but  a  tool  in  tla^  hands  of 
my  Maker?  What  oonstitutea  the  difibrence  between  my  mind,  and  my 
body  I  la  there  any  diierence !  If  spirit  must  needs  have  body  to  incase  it, 
and  body  njnst  have  a  spirit  to  animate  it,  may  they  not  be  identtcal?  Witli 
tboae  primeval  foundation  questions,  began  her  apecnlative  career.  In  the 
solitude  of  her  own  aoul,  ahe  etrugglwi  bravely  and  carnesUy  to  answer  those 
"  dread  qnestions,  which,  Hke  swords  of  flaming  fire,  tokens  of  imf>risou- 
ment,  encompass  man  on  earth*"  Of  course,  mystery  triumphed.  Panting 
for  the  truth,  ihe  pored  over  her  Bible,  supposing  that  here,  at  leaat,  all 
clonda  would  n^ielt  away ;  but  here,  too,  some  inexplicable  pasBsges  confronted 
her.  Physically,  morally  andmentaUy,  ah©  found  the  world  wttrring.  To  recon- 
cile these  antagoniums  with  the  conditions  and  requiremeots  of  Holy  Writ, 
she  now  most  faithfully  set  to  work.  Ah,  proudly- aspi ring  sonl  I  How  many 
earnest  thinkers  had  essayed  the  same  mighty  task,  and  died  under  the  into- 
lerable burden  ?  Unluckily  for  her  there  was  no  one  to  direct  or  amUt  hen 
she  scrupuiously  endeavored  to  coni;eaI  her  donbtis  and  questions  from  her 
guardian.  Poor  child  I  she  fancied  she  concealed  them  so  efToctually  from 
bis  knowletlgo  ^  while  he  silently  notod  the  march  of  ^kepticiam  in  her  nature* 
There  wore  dim,  puzzling  passages  of  Scripture,  which  she  studitHl  an  Irt 
knees ;  now  trying  to  comprehend  them,  and  now  beseeching  the  8ourco  of 
all  knowledge  to  enHghten  her.     But,   i»  has  happened  to  numberless 
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others,  there  was  seemingly  no  assistance  given.  The  clouds  grew  denser  and 
darker,  and  like  the  "  cry  of  strong  swimmers  in  their  agony,"  her  prayen 
had  gone  up  to  the  Tlirone  of  Grace.  Sometimes  she  was  tempted  to  go  to 
the  minister  of  the  church,  where  she  sat  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  beg  him 
to  explain  tlie  mysteries  to  her.  But  the  pompous  austerity  of  his  manners 
repelled  her  whenever  she  thought  of  broaching  the  subject;  and  gradually 
she  saw  that  she  must  work  outlier  own  problems.  Thus,  from  week  to  week 
and  month  to  mcmth,  she  toiled  on,  with  a  slowly  dying  faith,  constantly 
clambering  over  obstacles  which  seemed  to  stand  between  her  trust  and 
revelation.  It  was  no  longer  study  for  the  sake  of  erudition  ;  thette  riddles 
involved  all  that  she  prized  in  Time  and  Eternity,  and  she  grasped  l>ooks  of 
every  description  with  the  ciigerness  of  a  famishing  nature.  What  dire 
chance  threw  into  her  hands  such  works  as  Emerson's,  Carlyle's  and  Goethe's? 
Like  the  waves  of  tlie  clear,  sunny  sea,  they  only  increased  her  thirst  to 
madness.  Her  burning  lips  were  ever  at  these  fountains;  and  in  her  reck- 
less eagerness,  she  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  German  speculation.  Here  she 
believed  that  she  had  indeed  found  the  "  tnie  jirocess,"  and  with  renewed 
zest,  continued  the  work  of  (juestioning.  At  this  stage  of  the  conflict,  the 
pestilential  scourge  was  laid  upon  the  city,  and  she  paused  from  her  meta- 
))hysical  toil  to  close  glazed  eyes  and  shroud  soulless  clay.  In  the  awful  hush 
of  these  hours  of  watching,  she  looked  calmly  for  some  solution,  and  longed 
for  the  nn(iuestioning  faith  of  early  years.  Hut  these  influences  passed  with- 
out aiding  her  in  the  lea>t,  and  with  rekindled  ardor  she  went  back  to  her 
false  i)rophets.  In  addition,  ethnology  beckoned  her  on  to  conclusions 
apparently  antagonistic  to  the  revealed  system,  and  the  stony  face  of  geology 
seemed  radiant  with  characters  of  light,  which  she  might  decipher  and  find 
some  seeurity  in.  From  Dr.  Asbury's  e.\tensive  collection,  she  snatched 
treatise  after  treatise.  The  sages  of  geology  talkisl  of  the  pre-Adamic  eras, 
and  of  man's  en<ling  the  slowly  forged  chain,  of  which  the  radiata  fonn  the 
lowest  link  ;  and  then  she  was  told  that  in  those  i)re-Adamic  ages,  Palieon- 
tologists  find  no  trace  whatever  of  that  golden  time,  when  the  vast  animal 
creation  lived  in  harmony,  and  bloodshed  was  unknown;  erg«),  man^s  fall  in 
Eden  had  no  agency  in  bringing  death  into  the  world;  ergo,  the  chapter  in 
Genesis  need  puzzle  her  no  more. 

Finally,  she  learned  that  she  was  the  crowning  intelligence  in  the  vast 
progression;  that  ^be  would  ultimately  become  part  of  Deity.  "The  long 
ascending  line,  from  dead  matter  to  man,  had  been  a  |)rogress  Go<l wards,  and 
the  next  advaiu-e  would  unite  creation  and  Creat«>r  in  one  person."     With  all 
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her  aspirations,  sho  had  never  dreamed  of  sncli  a  future  as  was  here  pro- 
mised her.  To-night  sho  was  closely  following  that  most  anomalous  of  all 
guides,  "Ilerr  Teufelsdrockh."  Urged  on  by  the  same  "unrest,"  she  was 
stumbling  along  dim,  devious  paths,  while  from  every  side  whispers  came  to 
her:  "Nature  is  one:  she  is  your  mother,  and  divine :  she  is  Grod!  The 
*  living  garment  of  God/  "  Through  the  "everlasting  No,"  and  the  "  ever- 
lasting Yea,"  she  groped  her  way,  darkly,  tremblingly,  waiting  for  the  day- 
star  of  Truth  to  dawn ;  but  at  last,  when  she  fancied  sho  saw  the  first  rays 
silvering  the  night,  and  looked  up  hopefully,  it  proved  one  of  many  ignes- 
fatui,  which  had  flashed  across  her  path,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  Goethe,  up- 
lifted as  the  prophet  of  the  genuine  religion.  The  book  fell  from  her  nerveless 
fingers ;  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  groaned.  It  was  all  "  confusion  worse 
confounded."  She  could  not  for  her  life  have  told  what  she  believed,  much 
less  what  she  did  not  believe.  The  landmarks  of  earlier  years  were  swept 
away ;  the  beacon  light  of  Calvary  had  sunk  below  her  horizon.  A  howling 
chaos  seemed  about  to  ingulf  her.  At  that  moment  she  would  gladly  have 
sought  assistance  from  her  guardian ;  but  how  could  she  approach  him  after 
their  last  interview  ?  The  friendly  face  and  cordial  kindness  of  Dr.  Asbury 
flashed  upon  her  memory,  and  she  resolved  to  confide  her  doubts  and  diflS- 
culties  to  him,  hoping  to  obtain,  from  his  clear  and  matured  judgment,  some 
clew  which  might  enable  her  to  emerge  from  the  labyrinth  that  involved  her. 
She  knelt  and  tried  to  pray.  To  what  did  she,  on  bended  knees,  send  up 
passionate  supplications?  To  nature?  to  heroes?  These  were  the  new 
deities.  She  could  not  pray ;  all  grew  dark ;  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her 
throbbing  brain,  striving  to  clear  away  the  mists.  "  Sartor  "  had  eff^ectually 
blindfolded  her,  and  she  threw  herself  down  to  sleep  with  a  shivering  dread, 
as  of  a  young  chikl  separated  from  its  mother,  and  wdling  in  some  starless 
desert. 

CORNELIA  GRAHAM'S  DEATH. 

One  week  later,  as  Beulah  was  spending  her  Sabbath  evening  in  her  own 
apartment,  she  was  summoned  to  see  her  friend  for  the  last  time.  It  was 
twilight  when  she  reached  Mr.  Graham's  house,  and  glided  noiselessly  up 
the  thickly-carpeted  stairway.  The  bells  were  all  muflfled,  and  a  solemn 
stillness  reigned  over  the  mansion.  She  left  her  bonnet  and  shawl  in  the 
hall,  and  softly  entered  the  chamber  unannounced.  Unable  to  breathe  In  a 
horizontal  position,  Cornelia  was  bolstered  up  in  her  easy-chair.    Her  mother 
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8at  ncnr  licr,  witli  lier  face  liid  on  her  husband's  l>ORoni.  Dr.  Ilartwell 
leaned  ajj:uiiist  tlie  mantel,  and  Eugene  HtocMl  on  the  hearth  opinwite  hiin, 
with  his  head  bowed  down  on  his  hands.  Cornelia  drew  her  breath  in  quick 
gasps,  and  cold  drops  glistened  on  lier  pallid  face.  Iler  sunken  eye**  wan- 
dered over  the  group,  and  when  Reulali  drew  near  she  extended  her  hand* 
eagerly,  while  a  shadowy  smile  passed  swiftly  over  her  sharpened  features. 

^^Beulah,  come  close  to  me — <'lose.*^  8he  grasped  her  hands  tightly,  and 
Beulah  knelt  at  the  side  of  her  chair. 

"  Beulah,  in  a  little  while  I  shall  be  at  rest.  You  will  rejoice  Ut  see  me 
free  from  pain,  won't  you  ?  I  have  sut^ered  for  so  many  months  and  years. 
But  death  is  about  to  relejise  mo  forever.  Beulah,  is  it  forever  ? — is  it  for- 
ever? Am  I  going  down  into  an  eternal  sleep,  on  a  marble  couch,  where 
grass  and  flowers  will  wave  over  me,  and  the  sun  shine  down  on  me  ?  Yes, 
it  nmst  be  so.  Who  has  ever  waked  from  this  last  dreamless  sluml>er  ?  Al>el 
was  the  first  to  fall  asleep,  and  since  then,  who  has  wakened  ?  No  one. 
Earth  is  full  of  pale  sleepers,  and  I  am  soon  to  join  the  silent  band.'' 

There  was  a  flickering  light  in  her  eyes,  like  the  flame  of  a  candle  low  in 
its  socket,  and  her  panting  breath  was  painful  to  listen  to. 

''Cornelia,  they  say  Jesus  of  Nazareth  slept,  and  woke  again ;  if  so,  yon 
will " 

"Ila,  but  you  don't  believe  that,  Beulah.  They  say — they  say  I  Ye*s 
but  I  never  be]ieve<l  them  before,  and  I  dtm't  want  to  believe  them  now.  I 
will  not  believe  it.  It  is  too  late  to  tell  me  that  now.  Beulah,  I  shall  know 
very  stwn ;  the  veil  of  mystery  is  being  litted.  Ob,  Beulah,  I  am  glwl  I  am 
going ;  glad  I  shall  soon  have  no  more  sorrow  and  pain ;  but  it  is  all  dark, 
dark  I  You  know  what  I  mean.  Don't  live  as  I  have,  Mieving  nothing. 
No  matter  what  your  creed  may  be,  hold  fast,  have  firm  faith  in  it.  It  is 
because  I  believe  in  nothing,  that  I  am  so  clouded  now.  Oh,  it  is  such  a 
dark,  dark,  lonely  way  !  If  I  had  a  friend  to  go  with  me,  I  should  not  shrink 
back,  but  oh,  Benlab,  I  am  so  solitary  !  It  seems  to  me  I  am  going  out  into 
a  great  starless  midnight."  She  shivered,  and  her  cold  fingers  oluti-hed 
l^eulah's  convulsively. 

"Calm,  yourself,  Cornelia.  If  Christianity  is  tnie,  God  will  see  that  you 
were  honest  in  your  ske|)ticisin,  and  judge  you  leniently.  If  not.  then  death 
is  annihilation,  and  yon  have  nothing  to  dread;  you  will  sink  into  quiet 
oblivion  of  all  your  grietV." 

*•  Annihilation!  then  I  >ball  see  you  all  no  morel  Ob.  why  was  I  ever 
created,  to  love  others,  and  then  be  torn  away  f(»rever,  and  go  back  to  sense- 
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less  dust  ?  r  never  liave  been  Imppy ;  I  have  always  had  aspirations  after 
purer,  higher  enjoyments  than  earth  could  afford  me,  and  must  they  be  lost 
in  dead  clay  ?  Oh,  Beulali,  can  you  give  me  no  comfort  but  this  ?  Is  this 
the  sum  of  all  your  study,  as  well  as  mine  ?  Ah,  it  is  vain,  useless ;  man  can 
find  out  nothing.  We  are  all  blind  ;  groping  our  way  through  mysterious 
paths,  and  now  I  am  going  into  the  last — the  great  mystery !" 

She  shook  her  head,  with  a  bitter  smile,  and  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut 
out  some  hideous  spectre.  Dr.  Hartwell  gave  her  a  spoonful  of  some  power- 
ful medicine,  and  stood  watching  her  face,  distorted  by  the  difficulty  of 
breathing.  A  long  silence  ensued,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  the  parents. 
Cornelia  leaned  back,  with  closed  eyes,  and  now  and  then  her  lips  moved, 
but  nothing  intelligible  escaped  them.  It  was  surprising  how  she  seemed  to 
rally  sometimes,  and  breathe  with  perfect  ease ;  then  the  paroxysms  would 
come  on  more  violent  than  ever.  Benlah  knelt  on  the  floor,  with  her  fore- 
head resting  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  her  hands  still  grasped  in  the  firm 
hold  of  the  dying  girl.  Time  seemed  to  stand  still,  to  watch  the  issue,  for 
moments  were  long  as  hours  to  the  few  friends  of  the  sufferer.  Beulah  felt 
as  if  her  heart  were  leaden,  and  a  band  of  burning  iron  seemed  drawn  about 
her  brow.  Was  this  painful  parting  to  be  indeed  eternal  ?  Was  there  no 
future  home  for  the  dead  of  this  world  ?  Should  the  bands  of  love  and 
friendship,  thus  rudely  severed,  be  renewed  no  more  ?  Was  there  no  land 
where  the  broken  links  might  be  gathered  up  again  ?  What  did  philosophy 
say  of  these  grim  hours  of  struggle  and  separation?  Nothing — absolutely 
nothing  I  Was  she  to  see  her  sister  no  more  ?  Was  a  moldering  mass  of 
dust  all  that  remained  of  the  darling  dead — the  beautifiil  angel,  Lilly,  whom 
she  had  so  idolized?  Oh!  was  life,  then,  a  great  mockery,  and  the  soul, 
with  its  noble  aims  and  impulses,  but  a  delicate  machine  of  matter?  Her 
brain  was  in  a  wild,  maddening  whirl ;  she  could  not  weep ;  her  eyes  were 
dry  and  burning.     Cornelia  moved  an  instant,  and  murmured,  audibly : 

*'*For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  seek  one  to  come.'  Ah! 
what  is  its  name?  that  'continuing  city!'  Necropolis?"  Again  she 
remained,  for  some  time,  speechless. 

Dr.  Hartwell  softly  wiped  away  the  glistening  drops  on  her  brow,  and 
opening  her  eyes,  she  looked  up  at  him  intently.  It  was  an  imploring 
gaze,  which  mutely  said,  "Can't  you  help  me?"  He  leaned  over,  and 
answered  it,  sadly  enough  : 

"  Courage,  Cornelia !  It  will  very  soon  be  over  now.  The  worst  is  past, 
my  friend." 

*'  Yes,  I  know.     There  is  a  chill  creeping  over  me.    Where  is  Eugene?" 
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He  came  and  stood  near  her ;  his  face  ftiU  of  angaish,  which  ooold  not 
vent  itself  in  tears.  Her  features  heoame  convulsed  as  she  looked  at  him ;  a 
wailing  cry  broke  from  her  lips,  and  extending  her  arms  toward  him,  the 
said,  sobbingly : 

"  Shall  I  see  you  no  more — no  more?  Oh,  Eugene,  my  brother,  my  pride, 
my  dearest  hope  I  whom  I  have  loved  better  than  my  own  life,  are  we  now 
parted  forever — forever!" 

lie  laid  her  head  on  his  bosom,  and  endeavored  to  soothe  her ;  but  cling- 
ing to  him,  she  said,  hunkily : 

"Eugene,  with  my  last  breath  I  implore  you,  forsake  your  intemperate 
companions.  Shun  them  and  their  haunts.  Let  me  die,  feeling  that  at  leaat 
my  dying  prayer  will  save  you !  Oh,  when  I  am  gone — when  I  am  silent  in 
the  graveyard,  remember  how  the  thought  of  your  intemperance  tortured 
me  I  Remember  how  I  remonstrated,  and  entreated  you  not  to  min  your- 
self I  Remember  that  I  loved  you  above  everything  on  earth;  and  that.  In 
my  last  hour,  I  prayed  you  to  save  yourself!  Oh,  Eugene,  for  my  sake! 
for  my  sake!  quit  the  wine  cup,  and  leave  drunkenness  for  others  more 

degraded! Promise  me! Where  are  you? Oh,  it  is  all  cold  and 

dark  ! 1  can't  see  you ! ^Eugene,  promise,  promise ! ^Eugene  I" 

Her  eyes  were  riveted  on  his,  and  her  lips  moved  for  some  seconds ;  then 
the  clasping  arms  gradually  relaxed ;  the  gasps  ceased.  Eugene  felt  a  long 
shudder  creep  over  the  limbs,  a  deep,  heavy  sigh  passed  her  lips,  and  Come- 
lia  Grahanrs  soul  was  with  its  God. 

Ah !  after  twenty-three  years  of  hope  and  fear,  struggling  and  question- 
ing, what  an  exit !  Eugene  lifted  the  attenuated  fonn,  and  placed  it  on  the 
bed ;  then  threw  himself  into  her  vacant  chair,  and  soblied  like  a  broken- 
hearted child.  Mr.  Graham  took  his  wife  from  the  room ;  and  after  some 
moments,  Dr.  Ilartwell  touched  the  kneeling  figure,  with  the  fkoe  stiU 
j)ressed  against  the  chair  Eugene  now  occupied. 

"  Come,  Heulah,  slie  will  want  you  no  more." 

She  lifted  a  countenance  so  full  of  woe,  that  as  he  looked  at  her,  the 
moisture  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and  he  put  his  hand  tenderly  on  her  head, 
saying : 

"'  Come  witli  me,  Beulah." 

"  And  this  is  death.     Oli,  my  Gml,  save  me  from  such  a  death !" 

She  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  sliivered ;  then  rising  from  her 
kneeling  pr»sture,  threw  herself  <»n  a  couch,  and  burie<l  her  face  in  its  cush- 
ions.    That  long  night  of  self-communion  was  never  forgotten. 
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The  day  of  the  funeral  was  cold,  dark  and  dismal.  A  January  wind 
howled  through  the  streets,  and  oocasional  drizzling  showers  enhanced  the 
gloom.  The  parlors  and  sitting-room  were  draped,  and  on  the  marble  slab 
of  one  of  the  tables  stood  the  coffin,  covered  with  a  velvet  pall.  Once 
before,  Beuloh  had  entered  a  room  similarly  shrouded ;  and  it  seemed  but 
yesterday  that  she  stood  beside  Lilly^s  rigid  form.  She  went  in  alone,  and 
waited  some  moments  near  the  coffin,  striving  to  calm  the  wild  tumult  of 
conflicting  sorrows  in  her  oppressed  heart ;  then  lifted  the  cover,  and  looked 
on  the  sleeper.  Wan,  waxen  and  silent.  No  longer  the  fitM  sleep  of  dis- 
ease, nor  the  refreshing  slumber  of  health,  bnt  the  still  idness  of  ruthless 
death.  The  black  locks  were  curled  around  the  forehead,  and  the  beautiM 
hands  folded  peacefully  over  the  heart  that  should  throb  no  more  with  the 
anguish  of  earth.  Death  had  smoothed  the  brow,  and  put  the  trembling 
mouth  at  rest,  and  every  featnre  was  in  repose.  In  life  she  had  never  looked 
so  placidly  beautiful. 

^'  What  availed  all  her  inquiries,  and  longings,  and  defiant  cries?  She 
died,  no  nearer  the  truth  than  when  she  began.  She  died  without  hope, 
and  without  knowledge.  Only  death  could  nnseal  the  mystery,''  thought 
Beulah,  as  she  looked  at  the  marble  face,  and  recalled  the  bitterness  of 
its  life-long  expression.  Persons  began  to  assemble;  gradually,  the  rooms 
filled.  Beulah  bent  down,  and  kissed  the  cold  lips  for  the  last  time,  and 
lowering  her  veil,  retired  to  a  dim  comer.  She  was  very  miserable,  but 
her  eyes  were  tearless,  and  she  sat,  she  knew  not  how  long,  unconscious 
of  what  passed  around  her.  She  heard  the  stifled  sobs  of  the  bereaved 
parents,  as  in  a  painful  dream ;  and  when  the  solenm  silenoe  was  broken, 
she  started,  and  saw  a  venerable  man,  a  stranger,  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin;  and  these  words  fell  upon  her  ears  like  a  message  from 
another  world. 

^^I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  saith  the  Lord;  ^^and  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  diel" 

Cornelia  had  not  believed;  was  she  ntterly  lost?  Beulah  tuaked  her- 
self this  question,  and  shrank  from  the  answer.  She  did  not  heUeve : 
would  she  die  as  Cornelia  died,  without  comfort?  Was  there  bat  one 
salvation?  When  the  coffin  was  borne  out,  and  the  procession  formed, 
she  went  on  mechanically,  and  found  herself  seated  in  a  carriage  with 
Mrs.  Asbury  and  her  two  daughters.  She  sank  back  in  one  comer,  and 
the  long  line  of  carriages,  extending  for  many  squares,  slowly  woond 
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through  the  streets.  The  wind  wailed  and  sohbed,  as  if  in  sjmpcthy,  and 
the  rain  drizzled  against  the  window-glass.  When  the  proceasion  reached 
the  cenicter}',  it  was  too  wet  to  think  of  leaving  the  carriages,  bot  Benlah 
could  t>ee  the  coffin  borne  from  the  hearse,  and  heard  the  subdued  Toioe 
of  the  minister ;  and  when  the  shrouded  form  of  the  only  child  was  low- 
ered into  its  final  resting-pluce,  she  groaned,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands.  ^^Sliould  they  meet  no  more?*^  Hitherto  Mrs.  Asbnry  had  for- 
borne to  address  her,  but  now  she  passed  her  arm  roand  the  shadderinf 
form,  and  said,  gently : 

"My  dear  Heulah,  do  not  look  so  hopelessly  wretched.  In  the  midst 
of  life,  we  are  in  death ;  but  God  has  given  a  promise  to  cheer  as  all  in 
sad  scenes  like  this.  St.  John  was  told  to  write,  ^From  henceforth, 
blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  tliey  rest  from  their 
labors.'  *' 

"•  And  do  you  think  she  is  lost  forever,  because  she  did  not  belieTet  Do 
you  ?     Can  you  ?"  cried  Beulah,  vehemently. 

"  Beulah,  she  had  the  Bible,  which  promises  eternal  life.  If  she  entirely 
rejected  it,  she  did  so  voluntarily  and  deliberately ;  but  only  God  knows  the 
heart — only  her  Maker  can  judge  her.  I  trust  that  even  in  the  last  hoar,  the 
mists  rolled  from  her  mind." 

Beulali  knew  better,  but  said  nothing;  it  was  enough  to  hare  witneesed 
that  darkened  souFs  last  hour  on  earth.  As  the  carriage  stopped  at  her  door, 
Mrs.  Asbnry  said : 

''  My  dear  ]U*ulah,  stay  with  me  to-night.  I  think  I  can  help  yoa  to  find 
what  you  are  seekinj^  so  earnestly.'' 

r>eulah  shrank  back,  and  answered : 

"  No,  no.  No  one  con  help  me ;  1  must  help  myself.  Some  other  time  I 
will  rome.'* 

The  rain  fell  heavily  as  she  reached  her  own  home,  and  she  went  to  her 
room  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  almost  unendurable.  She  sat  down  on  the 
ruj:  before  the  fire,  and  threw  her  arms  up  over  a  chair,  as  she  was  wont  to 
do  in  childho<Ml,  and  as  she  remembered  that  the  winter  rain  now  beat  piti- 
lessly on  tlie  ^rave  of  one  who  }ia<l  never  known  privation,  nor  aught  of  grief 
that  wealth  could  shield  her  from,  she  mouni*<l  bitterly.  What  lamp  had 
phil<»sophy  hung  in  the  sable  chaml>ers  of  the  tomb  ?  The  soul  was  impotent 
to  explain  its  orij;in — how,  then,  could  it  piwsibly  read  the  riddle  of  final 
destiny  ?  Psychohipists  had  wranjrle«l  f<»r  ages  over  the  <tuestion  of  "  ideaa.** 
Were  infants  boni  with  or  without  them?    Did  ideas  arise  or  develop  them- 
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selves  independently  of  experience  ?  The  affirmation  or  denial  of  this  propo- 
sition alone  distinguished  the  numerous  schools,  which  had  so  long  wrestled 
with  psychology ;  and  if  this  were  insolvahle,  how  could  human  intellect 
question  further  ?  Could  it  hridge  the  gulf  of  Death,  and  explore  the  shores 
of  Eternity? 


TRUTH  AT  LAST  TRIUMPHANT. 

She  had  long  before  rejected  a  *^  revealed  code  **  as  unnecessary ;  the  next 
step  was  to  decipher  nature^s  symbols,  and  thus  grasp  God^s  hidden  laws; 
but  here  the  old  trouble  arose ;  how  far  was  *^  individualism  "  allowable  and 
safe?  To  reconcile  the  theories  of  rationalism,  she  felt,  was  indeed  a  hercu- 
lean task,  and  she  groped  on  in  deeper  night.  Now  and  then,  her  horizon 
was  bestarred,  and,  in  her  delight,  she  shouted  Eureka  I  But  when  the 
telescope  of  her  infallible  reason  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  coldly  glitter- 
ing points,  they  flickered  and  went  out.  More  than  once,  a  flaming  comet, 
of  German  manufacture,  trailed  In  glory  athwart  her  dazzled  vision ;  but  doee 
observation  resolved  the  gilded  nebula,  and  the  nucleus  mocked  her.  Doubt 
engendered  doubt ;  the  death  of  one  difficulty  was  the  instant  birth  of  another. 
Wave  after  wave  of  skepticism  surged  over  her  soul,  until  the  image  of  a 
great  personal  God  was  swept  from  its  altar.  But  atheism  never  yet 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  human  mind ;  in  all  ages,  moldering  vestigea 
of  protean  deism  confront  the  giant  spectre,  and  every  nation  under  heaven 
has  reared  its  fane  to  the  *^  unknown  God.'*  Beulah  had  striven  to 
enthrone  in  her  desecrated  soul,  the  huge,  dim,  shapeless  phantom  of  pan- 
theism, and  had  turned  eagerly  to  the  system  of  Spinoza.  The  heroic  gran- 
deur of  the  man^s  life  and  character  had  strangely  fascinated  her;  but  now 
that  idol  of  a  ^^  substance,  whose  two  inflnite  attributes  were  extension  and 
thought,"  mocked  her;  and  she  hurled  it  from  its  pedestal,  and  looked  back 
wistfully  to  the  pure  faith  of  her  childhood.  A  Godless  world ;  a  Godleas 
woman.  She  took  up  the  lamp,  and  retired  to  her  own  room.  On  all  sides 
books  greeted  her ;  here  was  the  varied  lore  of  dead  centoriea ;  here  she  bad 
held  communion  with  the  great  souls  entombed  in  these  duaty  pages.  Here, 
wrestling  alone  with  those  grim  puzzles,  she  had  read  out  the  vexed  and  vex- 
ing qoestions,  in  this  debating  club  of  the  moldering  dead,  and  endeavored  to 
make  them  solve  them.  These  well-worn  volumes,  with  dose  **  marginaliaa,** 
echoed  her  inquiries,  but  answered  them  not  to  her  aatiB&otion.  Was  her 
life  to  be  thus  passed  in  feverish  toil,  and  ended  as  by  a  lei^  ont  into  a  black 
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shoreless  abyss  ?  Like  a  spent  child,  slie  threw  her  arms  on  the  maDtel-piece, 
and  wept  uucontrollably,  murmuring : 

"'  Oh,  better  die  now,  than  live  in  perpetual  strugglings  I  What  U  lile 
worth  without  peace  of  mind,  without  hope;  and  what  hope  have  I? 
Diamonded  webs  of  sophistry  can  no  longer  entangle ;  like  Noah'A  dove,  my 
soul  has  fluttered  among  them,  striving  in  vain  for  a  sure  hold  to  perch  upon ; 
but,  unlike  it,  I  have  no  ark  to  flee  to.  Weary  and  almost  hopeless,  I  would 
fain  believe  that  this  world  is  indeed  as  a  deluge,  and  in  it  there  is  no  ark  of 
refuge  but  the  Bible.  It  is  true,  I  did  not  see  this  souFs  ark  constrocted ;  I 
know  nothing  of  the  machinery  employed;  and,  no  more  than  Noah's  dove, 
can  I  explore  and  fully  understand  its  secret  chambers ;  yet,  all  untutored,  the 
exhausted  bird  sought  safety  in  the  incomprehensible,  and  was  saved.  As  to 
the  mysteries  of  revelation  and  inspiration,  why,  I  meet  mysteries,  turn 
wliich  way  I  will.  Man,  earth,  time,  eternity,  God,  are  all  insorntable  mys- 
teries. My  own  soul  is  a  mystery  even  unto  myself,  and  so  long  as  I  am 
impotent  to  fathom  its  depths,  how  shall  I  hope  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  ?'* 

She  had  rejected  Christian  theism,  because  she  could  not  understand  how 
God  had  created  the  universe  out  of  nothing.  True,  **with  God  all  things 
are  possible,"  but  she  could  not  understand  this  creation  out  of  nothing,  and 
therefore  would  not  believe  it.  Yet  (oh,  inconsistency  of  human  reasoning!) 
she  had  believed  that  the  universe  created  laws:  that  matter  gradually 
created  mind.  This  was  the  inevitable  result  of  pantheism,  for  according  to 
geology,  there  was  a  prinieval  perio<l,  when  neither  vegetable  nor  animal 
life  existed;  when  the  earth  was  a  huge  mass  of  inorganic  matter.  Of  two 
incomprehensibilities,  which  was  the  most  plausible  ?  To-night  the  qnestion 
recurred  to  her  mind  with  irresistible  fon-e,  and  as  her  eyes  wandered  over 
the  volumes  slie  had  so  long  consulted,  she  exclaimed  : 

'' Oh,  philosophy  I  thou  hast  mocked  my  hungry  soul;  thy  gilded  fruits 
have  crumbled  to  ashes  in  my  grasp.  In  lieu  (»f  the  holy  faith  of  my  giri- 
liood,  thou  hast  given  me  but  dim,  doubtful  conjecture,  cold,  metaphysical 
abstractions,  intangibk*  sliadows,  that  flit  along  my  path,  and  lure  me  onto 
deeper  niorassos.  Oh,  what  is  the  shadow  of  death,  in  comparison  with  the 
starless  night  which  has  fallen  upon  me,  even  in  the  morning  of  my  life!  My 
Go«l,  save  me!     Give  me  light:  of  myself  I  can  know  nothing !'' 

Her  proud  intellect  was  huni])led,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  nn)nths,  a  so]>bing  prayt-r  went  i?p  to  the  throne  of  the  living 
CJod  ;  while  the  vast  clockwork  of  stars  looked  in  on  a  pale  brow  and  lips, 
where  heavy  drops  of  nioisture  gli«itened. 
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A  WIFE'S  DIVINE  MINISTRY. 

Reader,  marriage  is  not  the  end  of  life ;  it  is  bnt  the  beginning  of  a  new 
conrse  of  duties ;  but  I  cannot  now  follow  Benlah.  Henceforth  her  history  is 
bound  up  with  another's.  To  save  her  husband  from  his  unbelief,  is  the 
labor  of  future  years.  She  had  learned  to  suffer,  and  to  bear  patiently ; 
and,  though  her  path  looks  sunny,  and  her  heart  throbs  with  happy 
hopes,  this  one  shadow  lurks  over  her  home,  and  dims  her  Joys.  Weeks 
and  months  glided  swiftly  on.  Dr.  Hartwell's  face  lost  its  stem  rigidity, 
and  his  smile  became  constantly  genial.  His  wife  was  his  idol;  day  by 
day,  his  love  for  her  seemed  more  completely  to  revolutionize  his  nature. 
His  cynicism  melted  insensibly  away ;  his  lips  forgot  their  iron  compres- 
sion; now  and  then,  his  long-forgotten  laugh  rang  through  the  house. 
Beulah  was  conscious  of  the  power  she  wielded,  and  trembled  lest  she 
failed  to  employ  it  properly.  One  Sabbath  afternoon,  she  sat  in  her  room, 
with  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  absorbed  in  earnest  thought.  Her  little  Bible 
lay  on  her  lap,  and  she  was  pondering  the  text  she  had  heard  that  morn- 
ing. Charon  came  and  nestled  his  huge  head  against  her.  Presently  she 
heard  the  quick  tramp  of  hoofs  and  whir  of  wheels;  and  soon  aft»r,  her 
husband  entered  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

^^  What  are  you  thinking  of?"  said  he,  passing  his  hand  over  her  head, 


"  Thinking  of  my  life— of  the  bygone  years  of  struggle." 

"They  are  past,  and  can  trouble  you  no  more.  *  Let  the  dead  past  bury 
its  dead!'" 

"  No,  my  past  can  never  die.  I  ponder  it  oft;en,  and  it  does  me  good ; 
strengthens  me,  by  keeping  me  humble.  I  was  Just  thinking  of  the  dreary, 
desolate  days  and  nights  I  passed,  searching  for  a  true  philosophy,  and  going 
farther  astray  with  every  effort.  I  was  so  proud  of  my  intellect;  put  so 
much  faith  in  my  own  powers ;  it  was  no  wonder  I  was  so  benighted." 

"  Where  is  your  old  worship  of  genius  f"  asked  her  husband,  watohing  her 
curiously. 

"  I  have  not  lost  it  all.  I  hope  I  never  shall.  Human  genius  has  aooom- 
plished  a  vast  deal  of  man's  temporal  existence.  The  physical  soienoes  have 
been  wheeled  forward  in  the  march  of  mind,  and  man^s  earthly  path  gemmed 
with  all  that  a  merely  sensual  nature  could  desire.  But  looking  aside  fW>m 
these  channels,  what  has  it  effected  for  philosophy,  that  great  burden,  which 
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constantly  recalls  the  fabled  labors  of  Sisyphus  and  tlie  Danaides  ?  Since  the 
rising  of  Hethlehenrs  star  in  the  cloudy  sky  of  polytheism,  what  h&s  human 
genius  discovered  of  God,  eternity,  destiny?  Metaphysicians  build  gorgeous 
cloud  palaces,  but  the  soul  cannot  dwell  in  their  cold,  misty  atmosphere. 
Antiquarians  wrangle  and  write ;  Egypt's  nioldering  monuments  are  ruked 
from  their  dcvsert  graves,  and  made  the  theme  of  scientific  debate;  but  has 
all  this  learned  disputation  contributed  one  iota  to  clear  the  thorny  way  of 
strict  morality  ?  Put  the  Hible  out  of  sight,  and  how  much  will  human 
intellect  discover  concerning  our  origin — our  ultimate  destiny?  In  the 
morning  of  time,  sages  handled  these  vital  (piestions,  and  died,  not  one  step 
nearer  the  truth  than  when  they  began.  Now,  our  philosophers  struggle, 
earnestly  and  honestly,  to  make  plain  the  same  inscrutable  mysteries.  Yea, 
blot  out  the  record  of  Moses,  and  we  wouhl  grope  in  starless  night ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  many  priceless  blessings  it  has  discovered  for  man,  the  torch 
of  science  will  never  j)ierce  and  illumine  the  recesses  over  which  Almighty 
God  has  hung  his  veil.  Here  we  see,  indeed,  as  '  through  a  glass,  darkly.' 
Yet  I  believe  the  day  is  already  dawning,  when  scientific  data  will  not  only 
cease  to  be  antagonistic  to  scriptural  accounts,  but  will  deepen  the  impre^A 
of  Divinity  on  the  pages  of  holy  writ ;  when  *the  torch  shall  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  infidel,  and  set  to  burn  in  the  temple  of  the  living  Ci<Kl; 
when  Science  and  Religion  shall  link  hands.  I  revere  the  lonely  thinkers 
to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  great  inventions.  I  h<mor  the  tireless 
laborers  who  toil  in  laboratories;  who  sweep  mi<hiight  skies  in  search  of  new 
worlds ;  who  upheave  primeval  rocks,  hunting  for  footsteps  of  Deity  ;  and  I 
believe  that  every  scientific  fact  will  ultimately  prove  but  another  lamp, 
plante<l  along  the  path  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  I  Ah  I  it  is 
indeed  peculiarly  the  duty  of  Christians,  'to  watch  with  reverence  and  joy 
the  unveiling  of  the  august  brow  of  Nature,  by  the  hand  of  Science;  audio 
be  ready  to  call  mankind  to  a  wor>hip  ever  new  I'  Human  thought  subserves 
nmny  useful,  nay,  noble  ends;  the  Creator  irave  it,  as  a  powerful  instrument 
to  improve  man's  temporal  condition  ;  but  oli,  sir,  I  speak  of  what  I  know, 
when  I  say  :  alas,  for  that  soul  who  forsakes  the  divine  ark,  and  embarks  on 
the  gilded  toys  of  man's  invention,  hoping  to  breiL^t  the  billows  of  life,  and  l>e 
anchored  safely  in  the  harbor  of  eternal  rest  I  The  heathens,  ^having  no  law, 
are  a  law  unto  themselves,'  but  to  such  as  deliberately  reject  the  given  light, 
only  bitter  darkness  renuiins.  I  know  it ;  for  I,  too,  once  gTO|>e<l,  wailing  for 
help." 

"Your  reliL'ion  U  full  of  mystery,"  ^aid  her  husband,  gravely. 
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"  Yes,  of  divine  mystery.  Truly,  *  a  God  comprehended  is  no  God  at  all  I' 
Christianity  is  clear,  as  to  rules  of  life  and  duty.  There  is  no  mystery  left 
about  the  directions  to  man ;  yet  there  is  a  divine  mystery  infolding  it, 
which  tells  of  its  divine  origin,  and  promises  a  fuller  revelation  when  man  is 
fitted  to  receive  it.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  would  call  it  man's  invention. 
You  turn  from  Revelation,  because  it  contains  some  things  you  cannot  com- 
prehend ;  yet  you  plunge  into  deeper,  darker  mystery,  when  you  embrace  the 
theory  of  an  eternal,  self-existing  universe,  having  no  intelligent  creator,  yet 
constantly  creating  intelligent  beings.  Sir,  can  you  understand  how  matter 
creates  mind  ?" 

She  had  laid  hor  Bible  on  his  knee  ;  her  folded  hands  rested  upon  it,  and 
her  grey  eyes,  clear  and  earnest,  looked  up  reverently  into  her  husband's 
noble  face.  His  soft  hands  wandered  over  her  head,  and  he  seemed  ponder- 
ing her  words. 

May  God  aid  the  wife  in  her  holy  work  of  love. 
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CoMMKND  US  to  tlic  true  heart  that  glows  in  a  true  woman's 
letter,  though  it  be  in  a  strange  hand,  and  address  us  in  formal 
plirase,  "  dear  madam,"  and  prove,  after  all,  only  a  letter  of 
biograpliieal  data.  There  is  a  clear,  resonant  ring  in  it — a  per- 
tinent simplicity — a  dignity — a  reticence — an  unconBcioiiB 
patlios  as  the  pen  glides  here  and  there  over  a  life-point  with  a 
nerve  in  it.  We  are  put  at  on<*e  in  full  sympathy  jrith  the 
woman  an<l  writer.  Such  a  letter  we  have  received  from  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.     She  says,  modestly  : 

*'  I  shall  be  glad  to  further  your  object  in  any  way  that  I 
can.  I  confess,  however,  with  no  affected  humility,  that  1  do 
not  consider  my  writings  of  sufficient  im]>ortance,  or  popularity, 
to  entitle  me  to  take  rank  among  literary  people.  My  sacceflB 
has  been,  chiefly — where,  indeed,  the  heart  ought  most  to  covet 
it — among  children  and  sorrowful  women  ;  for  it  is  a  pleasant 
task  to  water  violets  and  lilies,  but  not  one  in  which  the  basv, 
babbling,  showy  world  feels  much  concern.'^ 

*'  Children  and  sorniwful  women  I"  as  if  to  appeal  success- 
fully to  these  were  not  a  popularity  of  the  purest  and  rarest 
typo.  But  the  little  books  which  Mrs.  Cross  has  given  to  the 
world  are  not  to  be  limitiMl  even  to  this  desirable  sphere.  Tliey 
an*  the  evident  product  of  intelle<'t  and  culture,  full  of  vigor,  as 
well  as  the  most  drlicate  grace  and  i>en*eption.  Her  portraiture 
shows  the  graphic  and  true  lines  of  a  master,  and  her  works  are 
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all  touched  with  the  isBues  of  a  refined,  womanly,  and  religious 
spirit. 

The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Gross  was  Jane  Tandy  Chinn. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  Chinn,  of  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky, 
in  which  place  she  was  bom  in  1817.  She  was  educated  at 
Shelby ville,  Kentucky,  at  the  boarding-school  of  Mrs.  Tevis — 
an  establishment  which  has  been  a  blessing  to  aU  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  married  James  P.  Hardin,  son 
of  Hon.  Ben  Hardin,  of  Kentucky.  In  1841,  she  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Cuba  for  his  health ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
his  prospects  for  a  brilliant  career  were  cutoff  by  death.  Thus, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  oup  author  was  left  a  widow  with 
three  children.  ^ 

In  1848,  she  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Rev.  Dr.  Cross, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  ^^  Since  that  time," 
she  says,  "  my  life  has  been  as  roving  as  that  of  an  Arab," 
The  two  years  following  this  union  were  spent  in  Kentucky. 
Dr.  Cross  was  then  stationed  two  years  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
five  months  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  four  years  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  They  then  travelled  in  Europe  a  year, 
enjoying  all  that  came  in  their  way  with  a  zest  and  entireness 
which  are  most  happily  set  forth  in  a  volume  recently  given  to 
the  world  by  Dr.  Cross.  Some  extracts  from  this  work,  which 
have  come  under  our  notice,  would  seem  to  prove  the  author  a 
man  of  fine  descriptive  and  poetic  powers,  and  every  way 
worthy  of  his  accomplished  wife. 

In  1858,  they  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  were  engaged 
m  teaching,  at  Spartanburg,  for  eighteen  months.  In  1869, 
they  removed  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  they  now  redde. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  life  like  this  must  abound  in  varied 
and  interesting  incident,  but  Mrs.  Cross,  with  an  off-hand, 
modest  grace,  thus  waives  the  detail : 
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^^  I  am  aware  that  I  have  made  the  recital  of  fieusts  as  bare  aa 
possible — ^not  but  that  '  thereby  hangs  a  tale ;'  yet  I  remember 
that  when  Mazeppa  assures  Charles  XII.  that  his  stoiy  is  *  a 
long  and  sad  one,'  the  king  begs  him  not  to  recUe  ♦<." 

Mrs.  Cross  has  been,  for  some  years,  an  occasional  contri- 
butor of  prose  and  poetry  to  the  religious  journals  of  the  South. 
She  has  written  a  series  of  stories  for  children,  which  were  col- 
lected and  edited  by  Dr.  Summers,  and  published  in  four  small 
volumes,  called,  most  appropriately,  "  Heart  Blossoms,"  "  Way- 
side Flowerets,"  "  Bible  Gleanings,"  and  "  Drift-wood." 

During  her  tour  through  Europe,  she  corresponded  in  a 
pleasant,  descriptive  vein,  with  the  "  Christian  Advocate,"  and 
the  "  Courier,"  of  Charleston.  She  has  also  contributed  for 
years  to  the  "  Home  Circle,"  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  "  And  this," 
she  says,  ^'  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending." 


SCARLET  GERANIUMS. 

Some  days  Beein  maclo  expressly  for  joy.  In  their  very  cominenoeinent, 
when  Anroru  lifts  the  rosy  curtains,  and  reveals  the  morning  chamber  of  the 
sun,  inlaid  with  pearl,  the  gracious  monarch  slips  to  the  threshold,  and 
gives  her  such  a  hearty  nod  of  approbation,  that  a  shower  of  light  falls  fhnn 
his  curls  upon  the  awaking  earth.  The  earth  herself  is  clothed  in  green; 
for,  like  the  milk-maid  in  the  fable,  that  color  **  becomes  her  best"  Still,  as 
the  royal  personage,  gatliering  his  golden  rol)efl  about  him,  advances  In  hb 
walk  through  the  blue  fields  of  heaven,  he  looks  down  smiling  to  our  little 
world,  and  it  smiles  back  to  him,  as  a  child  might  smile  into  the  flue  of  its 
fatlier. 

These  are  the  days  that  are  made  for  joy.  Then  care  goes  skulking  off 
into  dark  closets  and  comers ;  and  grief  wraps  itself  up  in  the  drawers  that 
contain  the  clothes  of  dead  people;  and  despair  lies  on  the  highway,  fiunting 
beneath  the  warm  rays,  and  being  sufr(>cated  by  the  fragrance  of  flowers; 
and  patient  sorrow  sits,  looking  like  one  of  those  l)eautifiil  ]>aintings  of  India* 
ink  that  are  touched  with  gold. 

It  wiis  just  such  a  day  as  this  that  I  sat  within  a  room,  and  gazed  at  the 
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gas  fixtures  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  white  glass  bell,  witli  its  blue  rim  that 
hung  above,  a  crystal  morning-glory,  bringing  to  mind  the  green  fields  and 
flowery  hedges ;  and  then  I  looked  upon  a  gilt-framed  mirror  that  flashed 
above  the  marble  mantel-piece ;  and  then  I  looked  at  the  embroidered  muslin 
curtain,  that  softened  the  light  as  it  came  through  the  window,  and  at  the 
blue  hangings  above.  And  when  I  had  tired  of  these,  my  eyes  rested  upon 
the  pure  white  marble  table  that  stood  before  me.  I  felt  that  it  was  ver}' 
pleasant,  even  in  those  little  household  matters,  to  be  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful objects ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  very,  very  great  privation  if  all  those 
objects  were  shut  out  forever,  and  the  windows  of  the  soul  darkened. 

Milton  says,  after  lie  became  blind,  "  God  chastises  me  with  two  rods, 
and  one  of  them  is  a  club."  It  must  be  hard  to  bear  this  blindness,  and 
deafness  is  but  little  inferior  to  it.  Just  imagine  every  sound  in  the  world 
to  cease  suddenly — the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  hum  of  the  city,  the  carol- 
ling of  the  birds,  the  gurgling  of  the  brook,  the  melodious  moaning  of  the 
ocean,  the  voices  of  children  and  of  dear  friends !  It  makes  one  shudder, 
and  feel  as  if  he  were  drawing  his  shroud  around  him,  and  stepping  down 
into  his  grave. 

Such  thoughts  were  naturally  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  marble  table  sat  a  dark-eyed,  pleasant-looking  gentleman, 
performing  operations  for  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  ears.  He  had  been 
thus  engaged  from  the  time  I  had  entered  the  room.  The  patient^s  chair  was 
never  empty.  A  few  moments  suflSced  for  each;  but  the  place  was  no 
sooner  vacated  by  one,  than  it  was  occupied  by  another.  Perhaps  this 
day,  expressly  made  for  joy,  gave  them  hopes  of  a  happy  issue ;  for  still 
the  sun  kept  gazing  down  through  the  shaded  window,  smiling,  and  seem- 
ing to  say,  "  Now  something  good  is  going  to  happen." 

Presently  the  operator  made  a  signal,  and,  as  a  gentleman  approached 
the  chair,  lie  remarked :  "  This  gentleman  has  been  deaf  and  dumb  from 
his  birth."  He  then  commenced  using  his  little  glass  tubes,  mops,  air- 
pumps,  etc.,  as  quietly  and  composedly  as  if  he  were  merely  going  to 
shave  the  man.  After  a  few  moments,  he  said,  "  I  am  now  going  to  try 
if  he  can  liear.  I  wish  you  to  observe  his  eye.  K  he  hears,  you  will 
perceive  it  by  the  expression  of  his  eyes."  He  then  took  a  small  India- 
rubber  bag,  with  a  brass  mouth-piece,  and,  putting  it  to  the  patient^s  ear, 
made  a  noise  such  as  is  sometimes  made  by  a  child^s  toy. 

And  now  I  am  disposed  to  lay  down  my  pen,  for  I  never  can  convey 
to  you  an  idea  of  tlie  face  that  presented  itself  before  us.      The  flash  of 
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intelligence,  the  joy,  surprise,  and  inquiry  were  inimitable  and  indescri- 
bable. It  brought  to  my  mind  the  exclamation  of  N.  P.  Willises  little 
girl: 

'<  Father,  dear  father,  God  haa  made  a  atari" 

and  it  appeared  to  me  that  God  had  juRt  then  made  a  8oal;  and  that  this 
soul,  still  glowing  with  the  light  of  heaven,  warm  fVom  the  hand  of  his 
Creator,  was  flashing  through  the  eyes,  and  playing  like  snnmier  lightning 
about  the  mouth.  At  every  re]»etition  of  the  noise,  the  face  beamed  anew. 
Every  countenance  in  the  room  threw  back  tlie  irradiating  joy.  Glad 
hands  were  clapped,  and  '^  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  Oh  1  is  it  not  beantifol  ?" 
was  repeated  again  and  again.  My  God !  let  me  henceforth  be  more  grate- 
ful for  this  delightful  sense  of  hearing.  Was  the  tone  of  that  |>oor  squeak- 
ing India-rubber  biig  such  entrancing  music  to  him  who  had  never  heard 
a  sound  before?  Then,  let  me  listen  to  the  music  world  aronnd  me,  and 
let  the  various  notes  couiing  fn>m  all  objects  melt  into  a  blissful  melody  of 
praise  to  God ! 

And  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard!  My  mind  ran  forward 
to  tlie  time  when  the  dull  ear  of  death  shall  be  awakened  by  the  harmony  of 
heaven,  and  I  knew  the  soun<l  would  be  still  stranger  and  more  entrancing 
than  those  eartlily  sounds  to  the  deaf  nmte.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  conld 
but  think  of  poor  Cowper  dying  with  *^  unutterable  despair*'  upon  his  lips, 
and  yet  with  a  face,  when  those  lips  had  grown  silent,  suddenly  beaming 
with  inexpressible  joy  and  surprise.  Yes,  tnily !  some  days  are  made  for 
joy.     May  such,  dear  reader,  be  your  day  of  death,  and  mine. 


LA  PETITE  f6e. 

When  I  was  but  a  girl,  numbering  not  more  than  a  doxen  sammen, 
I  was  taken  from  the  tender  surroundings  of  home,  and  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school.  Tliere  1  was  an  utter  stranger.  Teachers  and  pupils  were  unknown 
to  me.  It  seemed  to  me  I  met  no  glance  of  sympathy.  The  place,  which 
lias  since  become  the  warm  nest  of  my  affections,  appeared  to  me  then 
cold  and  strange. 

Shy  and  sensitive,  I  drew  off  from  the  girls  around  me,  and  wandered 
into  the  yard.  A  elothes-line  was  stret<'hi*<l  from  tree  to  tree.  I  caught  that 
witli  my  hand*),  and  leaning  my  head  against  it,  HtoiNi,  loc»king   wistftiUy 
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through  the  crevices  of  the  high  plank  fence.  There  I  stood,  a  lone, 
awkward  little  stranger.  I  know  not  whether  I  thought  of  anything, 
except  that  I  knew  nobody.  Just  then,  a  meek-eyed  girl^  smaller  than 
myself,  with  very  soft  brown  hair,  i4>proached  me.  A  few  kind  words 
came  bubbling  up  A*om  the  pure  fountain  of  the  heart,  and  ran  over  the 
ruby  brim  of  her  lips.  I  loved  her.  Her  soul  addressed  me,  and  from 
that  hour  we  were  no  longer  strangers. 

Many  bright  girls  have  entered  those  halls  of  learning— many  lovely 
and  accomplished  women  have  come  thence ;  but  none  brighter  or  lovelier 
than  my  little  friend  of  the  clothes-line.  Whatever  of  knowledge  was  set 
before  her,  was  seized  by  her  mind  with  delight.  She  was  the  wit  of 
our  room;  and  many  a  contest  have  I  had  with  her,  and  many  a  time 
been  foiled,  while  our  mutual  friend  and  music-teacher,  herself  a  wit  of 
the  first  order,  sat  by,  laughing  and  cheering  us  on. 

Her  temper,  too,  was  like  the  little  island  of  Santa-Onu,  perpetual 
blossom  and  sunshine.  So  admirably  were  her  gifts  of  mind  tempered  by 
the  graces  of  her  heart,  that  none  of  us  thought  of  being  Jealous,  but  all 
loved  ^'la  petite  fie^^'*  as  we  often  called  her. 

At  length  our  school-days  were  ended — those  sweet  May-days,  when 
the  halcyon  built  her  nest  upon  the  waves  of  life,  and  snowy  sails  were 
filled  with  odorous  breezes.  Ah,  those  were  the  days  when  a  French 
dialogue  had  more  glory  than  the  most  gorgeous  gala-day  at  Yiotoria's 
court. 

But  those  sweet  days  passed  away — away — ^yet  our  friendship  passed 
not.  We  grew  into  womanhood.  Still  every  evening  we  flew  to  meet 
each  other  with  the  eagerness  of  children,  and  hand  in  hand  we  traversed 
the  shady  walks  of  my  native  village. 

Again  the  kaleidoscope  of  life  was  changed;  but  again  a  kind  Provi- 
dence tlirew  us  together.  She  became  the  wife  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel — of  whom  else  could  she  have  been  the  wife?  He  was  my  pastor; 
and  she  my  pastor's  wife — the  dear  littie  fciry. 

And  then  she  was  a  mother,  and  hdd  in  her  arms  her  first-born,  and 
hung  enraptured  on  its  smiles.  She  had  never  known  any  aorrow--ii6verl 
Trdned  by  kind,  judicious,  and  religious  parents,  married  to  a  gentle, 
tender  husband,  she  had  ever  been  so  shielded,  that  the  rough  winds  of 
adversity  could  not  reach  her.  But  as  she  held  her  babe  in  her  anna,  and  tiie 
mother's  soul  revelled  in  all  those  blissful  emotions  that  only  a  mother's  loal 
can  know,  God  said:  "Give  it  to  me  I"  and— she  gave  it  to  him  I    She 
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reached  forth  no  rebellious  arms  to  snatch  back  her  receding  child :  she  i 
np  no  murmuring  cry.    She  gave  it  to  him  I  and  meekly  folded  her  handa 
upon  the  heart  from  which  the  life-blood  was  oozing. 

I  shall  never  forget  it — ^the  day  she  came  to  spend  with  me  in  the  conntry, 
when  her  little  one  was  gone.  The  pale  face  is  still  before  me,  and  the 
mourning  garb,  as  she  walked  with  me  among  the  shrubbery,  and  plaoked  the 
rose-buds  and  tried  to  talk  cheerfully,  and  to  manifest  an  intereft  in  the 
things  about  her ;  and  sweetly  she  spoke  of  the  love  of  God. 

I  have  read  sermons  on  resignation,  and  I  have  listened  to  them  from  the 
lips  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers,  and  the  waves  of  time  have  washed  oat 
in  part  or  entirely  the  impression;  but  a  sermon  that  can  never  be  washed 
out,  an  impression  that  can  never  be  erased^  a  lesson  in  resig^tion  that  can 
never  be  forgotten,  is  the  memory  of  that  pale  woman,  amid  the  rose-buahea 
— the  countenance  so  filled  with  mingled  anguish  and  sobmission.  Snch,  oh, 
my  God,  are  the  sermons  preached  by  thy  true  children— sermons  which 
shall  tell  in  Eternity  I 

And  now,  when  my  soul  chafes  at  the  cords  that  bind  it,  or  tretB  at  the 
control  of  circumstances,  or  is  tempted  foolishly  to  mnmmr  at  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God,  suddenly  a  grove  surrounds  me,  and  lilacs  spring  up,  with 
blushing,  pendent  blossoms,  and  rose-bushes  with  bursting  buds,  and  from 
out  the  blooming  roses  arises  the  sweet  face  of  my  friend,  and  it  says  to  my 
troubled  heart,  "Peace,  be  still!" 


THE  MAGIC  RING. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  ring.  It  looks  much  like  other  rings,  wronght 
of  gold  plainly,  and,  instead  of  a  sparkling  gem,  containing  what  b  worth  a 
great  deal  more  to  me — a  single  plait  of  hair. 

Yet  there  is  something  very  strange  about  this  ring.  Let  me  whisper  to 
you :  it  is  a  magic  ring,  and  shows  me  such  beautiful  things !  It  wonld  make 
your  very  heart  dance  like  an  Easter  sun  to  see  them.  It  was  but  a  few 
evenings  since  that  I  sat  at  an  open  window.  The  wind  was  passing  over 
the  fields  of  ripened  grain,  convortinf;  it  into  flowing  waves  of  gold.  The 
senses  were  batlied  in  the  odors  of  new-mown  hay.  Tlie  hard-working  bee 
was  just  crawling  into  his  hive,  weighed  down  with  wax — the  gathering  of 
the  day.  The  whole  western  sky  was  a  flood  of  rosy  light ;  and  while  I  gaced 
at  it,  I  wondered  if  heaven  could  Ikj  fairer. 
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Presently  my  eye  fell,  and  rested  upon  the  ring.  It  did  not  disturb  the 
sweet  thoughts  that  nature  had  poured  into  my  heart.  There  lay,  inclosed 
in  the  circlet  of  gold,  that  little  lock  of  auburn  hair.  It  was  shorn  from  the 
head  of  my  earliest  friend  and  playmate— dear  "  Mary." 

But,  as  I  continued  to  look,  how  was  I  surprised  to  see  the  plait  untwist- 
ing, and  forming  itself  into  tiny  ringlets  like  curling  sunbeams  I  But  it  did 
not  stop  there.  When  the  hair  all  hung  in  clustering  bunches,  I  saw  beneath 
a  faint  mist,  that  after  awhile  began  to  assume,  very  indistinctly,  the  form 
of  human  features,  and  at  last  there  flashed  out  two  great  brown  eyes,  as 
you  have  seen  two  stars  burst  through  the  evening  sky ;  and  then  came  the 
white  brow,  and  the  nose,  and  laughing  mouth,  ftill  of  glittering  teeth.  Oh, 
was  it  not  beautiful  ?  A  face  like  the  Italian  paintings  of  Beatrice  Cenci — 
so  firm,  so  brave,  yet  so  lovely.     Truthfulness  was  written  on  every  line. 

After  the  face,  the  whole  form  appeared ;  and  it  was  a  little  girl,  and  she 
was  going  to  school,  with  her  basket,  and  her  dinner,  and  her  satchel  of 
books ;  and  my  spirit  could  discern  what  the  little  chatterer  was  saying, 
though  no  mortal  ear  save  mine  could  hear  a  sound :  nor  mine  unless  my 
eye  was  fixed  upon  the  magic  ring.  She  sang,  she  laaghe<^  she  leaped  over 
every  object  that  came  in  her  way. 

Though  it  was  ripe  summer  around  me^  in  the  ring  it  was  but  the  spring- 
tide ;  and  the  bursting  roses  were  not  gayer  than  the  child  that  was  playing 
among  them.  Soon  I  saw  her  pass  under  the  cherry-trees,  and  come  to  the 
white  school-house.  It  was  still  play-time,  and  the  scholars  all  gathered 
around  her,  and  began  to  speak  eagerly  of  their  May-day,  for  it  was  fast 
coming  on,  and  she  would  be  their  May-queen,  for  she  was  not  yet  chosen. 
But  the  teacher  was  seen  coming  along  the  gravel- walk,  and  her  brow  was 
very  stern.  They  saw  that  something  had  displeased  her :  so  the  children 
all  walked  into  the  school-room,  and  sat  upon  their  benches  quite  mate  and 
stiU. 

As  soon  OS  the  school  was  opened,  she  called  little  Mary  to  her,  and 
spoke  to  her  angrily.  I  could  not  exactly  hear  what  she  said,  for  the 
ring  does  not  give  out  distinctly  tones  of  anger;  but  I  gathered  that  the 
child  had  repeated  something  imprudently,  and  the  teacher  was  urging  her 
to  say  who  had  told  her,  that  the  author  might  be  punished.  At  the  first 
words  of  rebuke  the  little  girl's  face  was  flushed  as  a  crimson  rose,  and  the 
tears  flashed  over  it  in  big  drops  of  summer  rain ;  but  when  the  teacher 
continued  to  insist  on  her  giving  the  name  of  her  informer,  she  ceased  to 
weep,  and  looking  calmly  up,  she  replied,  "I  will  not  tell,  madam."    Then  I 
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heard  the  teacher  say  soinetliing  ahout  ^*  a  willfol  falsehood  ;**  and  she  led  the 
little  girl  along,  who  went  very  quietly,  till  they  came  to  an  *' upstairs** 
room,  away  from  the  school.  Into  this  room  Mary  was  pat,  and  the  door 
was  shut  and  locked,  and  she  was  left  quite  alone. 

At  first  she  wept ;  hut  after  a  few  moments  she  threw  her  check  apron 
up  over  her  face,  and  hurst  into  a  laugh,  and  murmured  to  herself,  **  WelL 
I  don't  care.  It  is  not  false :  it  is  true,  for  Sis  told  me  so.  But  Sis  Is  sick 
to-day,  and  cannot  come  to  s<'hool ;  so  she  will  not  know  it,  and  I  shall  not 
tell,  and  they  cannot  punish  A^r." 

Then  she  crept  to  the  window,  and,  climhing  upon  a  stool,  she  looked 
at  the  white  hlossoms  on  the  tops  of  the  cherry-trees,  and  listened  to  a 
red-hird  as  it  kept  singing,  "Sweet,  O  sweet,  O  sweet,  O sweet!"  and  she 
wished  they  would  come  and  let  her  out.  At  last  her  head  dropped  upon 
the  window-sill,  her  snowy  eyelids  closed,  and  the  last  tear-drop  fell,  and 
lay  glittering  upon  her  cheek.  She  was  asleep.  Iler  face  grew  hright  with 
smiles;  and  I  knew  that  the  ungels  were  talking  to  her,  and  telling  her 
strange  stories  of  the  far-otf  land. 

A  long  time  sl^  had  thus  lain  and  slept,  and  smiled  to  listen  to  the  angels, 
when  she  was  aroused  by  a  message  from  the  teacher.  She  returned  to  the 
school-room,  where  she  found  her  sister,  who  had  recovered  from  her  India- 
position,  and  had  come  to  school.  Finding  Mary  absent,  she  inqnireil  the 
cause ;  and  when  she  had  learned  it,  at  once  avowed  the  truth.  Mary*s 
teacher  was  then  very  sorry,  and  sent  for  her ;  and  I  heard  her  say  to  the 
scholars:  ''This  noble  little  girl  would  not  tell  a  falsehood,  but  preferred 
being  punislied  herself  to  having  her  sister  punishe<l.  How  shall  she  be 
rewarded?''  And  their  voices,  which  sounde<l  in  the  magic  ring  as  loud  as 
the  noise  of  the  humming-bird,  shoutcnl,  "She  is  our  Queen  of  May !  Our 
Queen  of  May  I'* 

Then  came  the  May -day  and  the  May-pole,  and  the  basket  of  roses,  and 
festoons  of  flowers,  and  the  pattering  of  busy,  happy  feet;  and  Mary  walked 
into  the  midst  of  her  companions — their  queen — in  a  white  muslin  dress,  and 
a  giirland  around  her  head,  composed  of  buds  entwisteil  with  green  leaves 
and  white  roses,  half  bursting.  But  when  at  last  they  reached  the  bower, 
and  the  little  girls  began  to  sing  a  song  of  welcome  anmnd  her,  my  heart 
overflt>we<l,  tears  of  joy  blinded  my  eyes,  and  before  I  knew  it,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Dear  Mary !  dear  sister  of  my  heart !''  The  charm  was  broken,  the  vision 
vanislied  ;  and  when  I  wipe<l  away  the  tears,  that  I  might  see,  nothing 
reinaino<l  but  the  simple  plait  of  auburn  hair. 
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THE  MAN-ANGEL. 

The  hoart-blosaoin  that  I  pluck  this  evening,  to  weave  into  your  little 
garland,  is  a  very  sweet  one — a  pale  floweret  of  memory  that  often  opens 
and  sheds  its  fragrance  around  me  in  the  night-time.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  an  angel  that  I  once  knew.  Now  I  see  your  eyes  begin  to  twinkle, 
and  a  smile  play  around  your  rose-bud  lips;  for  you  do  not  believe  that 
I  ever  indeed  know  an  angel,  and  think  that  I  intend  to  "make  up"  a 
story  only  to  anmso  you ;  but  I  am  serious :  I  once  knew  an  angel,  and 
used  to  go  see  him,  and  sometimes  he  would  come  to  see  me. 

IIow  do  you  suppose  he  looked?  Do  you  think  his  long  sunny  curls 
fell  over  shoulders  as  fair  as  moonlight;  that  his  delicate  feet  were  like 
mother  of  pearl ;  and  that  his  wings  rustled  softly  as  he  folded  them 
together,  as  the  leaves  of  the  aspen  do;  that  his  words  flowed  forth  a 
perpetual  music — an  unceasing  song  of  joy ;  and  that  he  made  liis  home 
in  some  bright  star,  such  as  Sirius,  to  which  he  would  float  off  in  the 
evening,  looking,  in  the  distance,  like  a  silvery  cloud  amid  the  blue  air? 
You  are  all  wrong.  lie  was  none  of  that.  It  is  true  he  had  a  lovely 
face,  because  it  was  full  of  love  for  everything ;  and  his  lips  were  beauti- 
ful, l)ecanse  tliey  spoke  comfort  to  everybody;  and  his  eye  was  full  of 
light,  which  it  had  drawn  from  heaven,  and  which  it  had  shed  upon 
earth;  but  when  I  knew  him  his  hair  was  white,  for  the  sorrows  of 
many  years  had  bleached  it;  and  his  feet  were  encased  in  stout  leather 
shoes,  which  were  covered  with  dust  in  travelling  from  house  to  house 
on  his  errands  of  charity ;  and  his  clothes  were  very  plain,  for  the  money 
which  would  have  bought  him  finer  was  given  to  clothe  the  naked. 

His  house  was  a  humble  one — a  long,  low,  brick  dwelling,  that  had 
three  rooms.  One  of  these  was  his  school-room ;  for  he  spent  many  years 
among  those  dear  little  beings  who  are  the  only  things  in  all  our  world 
of  which  Christ  has  said — "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

In  his  room  you  would  find  a  bed  and  a  table,  a  cupboard,  and  a  few 
chairs.  If  there  were  other  pieces  of  furniture,  they  were  usually  lent  to 
others,  who  j)erhaps  may  not  have  needed  them  so  much.  Upon  the  wall 
hung  a  few  pictures  of  his  friends.  One  was  a  miniature  of  Thomas 
.TelTerson,  given  by  the  hand  of  the  President  himself  to  this  Man- Angel; 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  the  great  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence might  veil  his  face  before  this — his  early  friend. 
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In  the  windows  of  his  room  were  sweet  and  hlashiiig  Terbenaa,  and 
^^ladj^s  ear-drops,'^  and  blowing  roses;  and  npon  the  table,  UDdcr  the 
window,  lay  the  old  Bible.  This  was  bis  casket  of  jewels,  and  benoe  he 
drew  the  ornaments  that  made  him  so  glorious. 

How  often  in  this  room  have  I  looked  at  the  dear  old  man  and  Ui 
gentle  wife,  while  their  two  grandchildren  played  abont  the  door!  and  I 
have  tried  to  think  of  somebody  in  history  or  in  romance  to  whom  I  could 
compare  him.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  bat 
the  Vicar  was  not  so  piou^  and  I  have  said  to  myself,  **  No,  he  ia  a 
Man- Angel ;"  and  I  liave  felt  there  was  something  awfbl  in  the  preaenoe 
of  such  sublime  virtue. 

On  one  occasion,  after  a  severe  illness,  I  heard  him  say,  ^*  Death  looked 
me  in  the  face,  and  I  thnnk  Go<l,  I  could  look  him  in  the  face.**  Thfaik 
of  that !  To  be  able  to  look  death  in  the  face !  and  with  that  serene,  high 
look  !     Was  it  nt)t  beautiful  ? 

I  might  tell  you  many  stories  that  would  interest  yon,  and  make  joa  lore 
this  being,  and  make  you  love  virtue  more.  I  could  tell  yon  how  often, 
when  I  have  been  weary  and  dispirite<l,  he  has  come,  and,  sitting  qaielly 
beside  me,  has  spoken  to  me  like  a  messenger  from  heaven,  so  enconragingly 
and  kindly,  that  he  has  left  my  heart  gladdened,  as  he  has  gone  forth  on  hit 
mission  to  pour  the  bright  waters  of  consolation  on  some  other  drooping 
head.     He  was  an  apostle,  baptizing  every  heart  with  joy. 

I  had  not  known  him  long,  when  a  dreadfbl  sickness  swept  throngh  oor 
town.  Many  of  the  ])eop1e  t1e<l  in  terror — many  remained  trembling  every 
hour,  lest  death  should  enter  their  dwellings.  Then  might  be  seen  at  all 
times,  this  Man-Angel — '^unhasting,  unresting^* — making  his  rounds  amid 
sickness,  and  sutfering,  and  death.  The  i>erverse  patient  who  refbsed  to  take 
medicine  from  all  others,  received  the  hitter  dranghtfrom  his  hand.  **  When 
the  ear  heard  him,  it  blessed  him  ;  and  when  tlie  eyes  saw  him,  it  gave  wit- 
ness unto  him." 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  he  was  here  *'  with  us,  but  not  of  na.^  At 
last,  one  sad  morning,  it  was  said,  *'  He  also  is  ill  ;*^  and  every  physician  in 
the  place  was  around  his  bod,  and  his  lowly  dwelling  was  crowded  with 
those  that  loved  him ;  and  every  <me  felt  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
]iand  him  a  drink  of  water,  or  to  luljust  his  pillow,  or  to  wii^e  the  cold  sweat 
from  his  brow.  Tliere  the  rich  and  the  poor  met  together  to  do  him  honor, 
and  they  tried  very  hard  to  save  him;  but  ho  said,  "Nay,  if  it  be  6od*t 
will,  I  would  rather  die.'*     And  one  would  not  wonder  at  this ;  for  it  waa 
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natural  that  ho  should  not  wisli  to  stay  with  im,  because  he  was  not  like  us ; 
but  he  wanted  to  go  where  his  Fatlier  was,  and  where  his  brother  angels 
were,  and  where  his  fortune  was,  that  he  had  ^^  sent  before  him  in  the  shape 
of  alms.-'     Was  he  not  right  ? 

I  looked  on  the  face  of  the  dying  saint ;  and  my  soul  kept  praying  silently 
to  God,  that  the  mantle  of  this  £l\ja}i  might  fall  upon  me ;  but  oh,  I  am  not 
like  him ! 

They  dressed  him  in  a  suit  of  clothes  which  the  ladies  of  the  town  had 
given  him,  and  which  he  would  not  wear  while  he  lived,  because  he  would 
wear  nothing  he  had  not  paid  for  himself,  so  independent  was  he;  and 
then  they  spread  a  white  sheet  over  him;  and  when  the  people  were 
gone,  and  the  house  was  hushed,  I  reverently  turned  down  the  sheet  and 
gazed  on  the  face  of  death.  Oh,  I  have  seen  most  beautiful  things  I  beautiful 
painting,  and  beautiful  sculpture !  I  have  gazed  upon  the  face  of  a  lovely 
woman,  until  my  heart  has  "  reeled  with  its  fullness."  In  nature  and  in  art 
I  have  seen  nmch  that  is  a  delight  to  look  upon.  But  never,  neeer^  have  I 
seen  anything  more  solemnly  beautiful  than  the  dead  face  of  that  **  Man- 
Angel." 

8YRINGA. 

"  Oh  I  who  is  there  among  va  in  whom  childhood  Is  not  a  thotuand  times  awakened  by  music  ? 
And  she  speaks  to  him,  and  aslcs  him,  *  Have  not  the  rose-buds  yet  opened  that  I  gave  thee  ?^^— > 
*  Ah,  yes,  indeed,  they  have  opened,  but  they  were  white  roses.* " — Jean  Paul. 

(^nce  when  it  was  early  morning,  in  a  meadow  broad  and  g^een, 
Sat  I  by  a  singing  streamlet,  sat  I  gazing  on  its  sheen — 

Gazing,  too,  upon  the  shadows  of  the  broad  leaved  sycamore, 
While  tliey  danced  upon  the  waters,  as  upon  a  crystal  floor. 

Fleecy  clouds  above  me  floated,  floated  slowly  on  the  air : 
Soft,  subduing  strains  of  music  chased  away  the  bosom's  care. 

O'er  the  meadow  came  a  maiden  tripping  through  the  pearly  dew, 
And  the  drops  were  thickly  glittering  on  her  foot  without  a  shoe : 

O'er  her  shoulders  hung  her  tresses,  long,  and  fair,  and  golden  hung — 
Then  she  oped  her  lips,  and  sweetly  spoke  the  little  maiden^s  tongue : 
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"  Here  mj  apron  tail  of  blossoms — blossoms  in  the  bad  I  bring, 
Take,  and  keep  them,  till  they  open  wide  and  blnslung  in  the  spring.*^ 

I  have  kept  the  buds,  fair  maiden,  watered  them  at  mom  and  nl^it; 
And  the  buds  have  opened,  maiden,  hut  the  ra$e$  all  are  wkiUJ" 


THE  RILL, 

Adown  a  sunny  mountain  side, 
A  streamlet  rippled  gay  and  prond ; 

And,  fast  and  faster  as  it  hied, 
It  smiled,  and  sang,  and  laughed  aload. 

For  ^mid  the  rocks  and  woods,  its  home 
Was  in  that  mountain  hid  from  sight ; 

And  it  had  come  abroad  to  roam, 
And  revel  in  the  golden  light. 

"Now,  Ocean,  hoi  now.  Ocean,  hoi" 
It  sang  with  many  a  merry  wink  :• 

"  Dark  home,  unloved,  from  thee,  I  go, 
Into  the  ocean^s  lap  to  sink !" 

But,  lo  I  a  precipice  so  deep, 
It  makes  the  little  wavelets  whirl  I 

It  pauses — now  it  takes  the  leap. 
And  fulls  below  in  showers  of  pearl ! 

Then  on  it  goes,  o'er  many  a  mile. 

Nor  seeks  the  sun,  nor  fears  the  clond ; 

And  "Ocean,  ho!"  it  cries  the  while, 
"  Old  Ocean,  ho!^'  and  laughs  alond. 

Nor  valleys  green,  nor  smiling  meads, 
Con  turn  it  from  its  steady  way ; 

N"or  flowrets  fair,  nor  flaunting  weeds, 
Can  tempt  it  in  its  course  to  stay. 
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And  now  it  rolls  a  river  wide, 

While  forests  rear  themselves  aronnd ; 
And  goodly  cities  stand  beside 

The  ever-smiling,  ocean-bound. 

Nor  rolling  car,  nor  rattling  dray, 

Nor  puffing  boat,  the  current  heeds ; 
But  onward  still  it  wends  its  way, 

Still  onward  on  the  ocean  speeds. 

As  thus  unheeding  flows  the  rill, 

To  mingle  with  the  boundless  sea, 
The  earnest  spirit  upward  still 

Directs  its  course,  0  God,  to  thee  I 


SONNET. 
(with  a  withered  leaf.) 

This  that  I  send — this  simple  withered  leaf. 
Might  float  unnoted  on  the  wind  or  tide, 
Or  by  the  careless  foot  be  thrust  aside, 

Nor  to  the  heart  bring  aught  of  joy  or  grief. 
It  knew  no  brigliter  birth  than  other  plants, 

To  no  more  verdant  coloring  was  bom ; 

Indeed,  it  might,  perchance,  have  been  the  scorn 
Of  some  gay  flower  that  on  the  light  breeze  flaunts. 

Wherefore  is  then  the  offering?    Where  the  charm. 
That  makes  this  trifling  leaf  a  treasured  thing? 
The  atmosphere  that  nursed  it  heard  him  sing, 

Wliose  tuneful  notes  the  world  were  loth  to  lose : 

In  Petrarch's  haunts  it  grew — shield  it  from  harm  I 

A  sad  and  sweet  memento,  plucked  beside  Vauoluse  I 


MARY    R.    B.    DANA    SHINDLER 

Music  is  a  fine  immortalizer  of  poetry.  A  song  that  comeB 
to  us,  pulsing  not  only  with  faultless  rhythm  and  true  sentiment, 
but  with  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds,'^  we  never  forget  All 
through  life  the  worded  strain  sings  on  in  our  hearts ;  we  doubt, 
indeed,  if  it  be  lost  when  tlie  new  life  begins.  Witness  to  this 
the  dear  old  melodies,  "Sweet  Home,"  "I  would  not  LiTe 
Alway,"  "Tlie  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  "Woodman  Spare  that 
Tree,"  and  a  whole  host  of  simple  ballads,  which  our  hearts 
could  not  unlearn  if  they  would.  It  seems  A'ery  easy  to  make 
songs,  and  so,  doubtless,  it  is  for  those  naturally  gifted  in  that 
delicate  department  of  art;  but  the  poet  is  not  always,  nor 
necessarily,  a  song-writer.  His  production  may  lack  no  one  of 
the  elements  of  a  true  ix)em — may  flow  in  pure  and  perfect 
cadences,  yet  be  wanting  in  the  subtle  adaptation  to  methodical 
music,  which  belongs  to  the  song  proper. 

In  this  line  of  poetic  inspiration,  Mrs.  Dana — ^now  Mrs. 
Shindler — has  been  eminently  successful.  Her  "  Northern  "  and 
"  Southern  IIarj> "  have  become  a  household  institution.  Acting 
upon  the  brusque  suggestion  of  some  one — we  cannot  now 
recall  whom — that  our  sweetest  music  had  belonged  to  the 
devil  long  enough,  she  selected  some  of  our  most  popular  and 
delicious  airs,  and  wedded  to  them  the  flowing  words  of  her 
own  sainted  and  sorrowing  Muse.  As  a  Sunday  evening 
resource  alone,  these  collections  are  priceless. 

Mary  Stanly  Bunce  Palmer  was  bom  in  Beaufort,  Sooth 
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Oarolina,  in  1810.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Bey.  Benjamin  M. 
Pahner,  D.D.,  who  was,  at  that  time,  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Beaufort.  In  1814,  the  family  removed  to 
Charleston,  Dr.  Palmer  having  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Independent  church  in  that  city.  His  congregation  was 
principally  made  up  of  planters,  who  divided  the  year  between 
the  city  and  their  large  plantations.  Beverting  to  this  period 
of  her  life,  Mrs.  Shindler  says : 

^^  I  well  remember  the  delight  with  which  we  children  used 
to  anticipate  our  spring  and  Christmas  holidays,  which  we  were 
sure  to  spend  upon  some  neighboring  plantation,  released  from  all 
our  city  tranmiels,  running  perfectly  wild,  as  all  city  children 
were  expected  to  do,  contracting  sudden  and  violent  intimacies 
in  all  the  negro  houses,  about  Easter  and  Christmas  times,  that 
we  might  have  a  store  of  eggs  for  sundry  purposes,  for  which 
we  gave,  in  exchange,  the  most  gaudy  cotton  handkerchiefe  that 
could  be  bought  in  Charleston.  It  was  during  these  delightM 
rural  visits  that  what  little  poetry  I  have  in  my  nature  was  fos- 
tered and  developed ;  and  at  an  early  age  I  became  sensibje  <^ 
something  within  me  which  often  brought  tears  to  my  eyes 
when  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  express  my  feelings.  Hie 
darkness  and  loneliness  of  our  vast  forests  filled  me  with  inde- 
scribable emotions,  and  above  all  other  sounds,  the  music  of  the 
thousand  JSolian  harps  sighing  and  wailing  through  a  forest  of 
pines,  was  most  affecting  to  my  youthful  heart." 

Miss  Palmer  was  not  only  reared  in  a  fine  social  atmosphere, 
but  enjoyed,  in  her  own  home,  the  most  careful  and  judicious 
culture.  She  commenced  her  school-life  under  the  charge  of 
the  Misses  Bamsay,  daughters  of  Daniel  Bamsay,  the  historimn, 
and  grand-daughters  of  Mr.  Laurens,  who  figured  in  the  history 
of  the  Bevolution.  In  1825,  she  accompanied  her  parents  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  was  then  placed  in  the  seminary  of 
Bev.  Mr.  Emerson,  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut    In  18S6,  die 
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entered  the  Young  Ladies^  Seminary  at  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey,  intending  to  remain  long  enough  at  the  North  to  rein- 
state her  health,  which  was  then  very  delicate ;  but  she  began 
to  pine  for  her  Southern  home,  and  in  six  months  was  allowed 
to  return  to  it.  Several  months  were  afterward  spent  by  her 
in  a  seminary  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

At  this  time  she  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  *'  Roae 
Bud,"  a  periodical  then  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mrs. 
Gilman. 

On  tlie  19th  of  June,  1835,  she  married  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Dana,  and  accompanied  him  to  New  York,  where  ihey  resided 
for  three  years.  During  these  years  she  continued  to  write 
poetry,  but  published  nothing  until  1841.  The  mournful  tone 
of  her  muse  is  best  explained  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
introduction  to  the  "  Southern  Harp :" 


There  was  a  time  when  all  to  me  was  light: 
No  shadows  stole  across  my  pathway  bright. 
I  had  a  darling  sister — but  she  died. 
For  many  years  we  wandered  side  by  tide, 
And  oft  these  very  songs  she  sung  with  me ; 
No  wonder  then,  if  they  should  plaintive  be  I 
I  had  an  only  brother — and  ha  died — 
Away  from  home,  and  from  his  lovely  bride ; 
And  not  long  after,  those  I  loved  too  well. 
Pale — cold — and  still — in  death^s  embraces  fell ; 
In  two  short  days  on  me  no  more  they  smiled. 
My  noble  husband,  and  my  only  child  ! 
Twas  sorrow  made  mo  write  these  plaintive  lays; 
And  yot,  if  sad  they  are,  they  end  in  praise. 
Oh,  God !  I  thank  thee  for  my  mother's  breast. 
Where  I  can  lay  my  head,  and  sweetly  rest! 
I  thank  thee  for  my  father's  fostering  arms. 
On  which  I  lean,  and  fear  no  rude  alarms! 
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Oh  ye  whoVe  reached  the  loftj  heights  of  fiune, 
Remember  mine  is  bat  a  joathM  name. 
I  pray  yon  with  benignant  eyes  look  down, 
Nor  fW>m  yonr  intellectaal  eyries  firown 
On  one,  whose  trembling  steps  have  Jnst  begui 
To  elimib  th^  asoent  yonr  eag^  flights  hare  won. 
No  lanrel  wreath,  to  decorate  my  brow, 
Held  ont  by  famous  bri^^t  goddess,  lores  me  now. 
May  I  but  know  Fve  done  my  hnmble  part, 
By  poetry  and  song,  to  cheer  the  heart. 
Or  wake  in  any  breast  one  thrilling  chord, 
'Tie  aU  I  ask— 'twill  be  a  rich  reward  I 


After  the  death  of  her  husband  and  Bon,  in  1889,  to  wile  her 
mind  from  sorrowAil  memories,  Mrs.  Dana  tamed  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  at  last  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  adapting  aacred 
words  to  popular  secular  music,  which  resulted  in  the  ^^  South- 
ern Harp."  This  collection  was  published  early  in  the  year 
1841,  at  New  York. 

From  that  time  she  wrote  constantly,  and  aoon  produced 
another  volume,  similar  in  design  to  the  first,  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  the  ^^  Northern  Harp,"  and  proved 
equally  successful.  About  this  time  she  also  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  entitled  "The  Parted  Family  and  other  Poems,'' 
which  had  a  large  sale. 

In  1843,  she  produced  a  prose  work  called  ^^  Charles  Mor- 
ton, or  the  Young  Patriot,"  a  tale  of  the  Bevolution,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  "  The  Young  Sailor,''  and  "  Forecastle  Tom." 
These  works  were  all  well  received. 

Mrs.  Dana  had  been  bred  stricfly  in  the  Calvinistic  school, 
but  in  the  year  1844  she  began  to  question  the  grounds  of  Trini- 
tarian doctrine,  and  early  in  the  year  1845,  to  theregretflil  sur- 
prise of  her  parents  and  friends,  embraced  the  Unitarian  £Edth. 
To  define  and  defend  her  position,  she  then  published  a  volume 
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endtied  '•  Letters  to  Relatives  and  Friends."  Tliis  work,  the 
largest  of  her  pro^e  volumes,  appeared  in  1845,  and  was  at  once 
republLshed  in  London. 

In  1S47,  she  was  severely  afflicted  in  the  death  of  both 
parents:  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1848,  became  the  wife  of 
Kev.  Robert  D.  Shindler,  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Having 
reromed  to  her  early  faith,  they  are  in  full  communion. 

In  April,  1S50,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shindler  removed  to  Mary- 
land, and  subsequently  to  Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  where  Mr. 
I>hindler  accepted  a  professorship  in  Shelby  College. 


THE  MORNING  STAR  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Wh<?a  evening  steals  o'er  me  with  silence  and  gloom, 
Aail  uight-dowere  are  breathing  their  fragrant  perfnme, 
Thvo,  si>ftlv  retiring,  and  kneeling  alone, 
I  iiuiv  dk»k  Heaven's  mercy  fior  the  hours  that  are  gone. 

The  bright  stars  may  spangle  the  bine  vaulted  sky, 
Aud  dt^arly  I  love  them,  gay  dwellers  on  high ; 
l<ut  the  ui;;ht  ol'  my  soul  would  be  starless  and  drear, 
It*  the  briicht  **  morning-star*'  did  not  shine  on  me  there. 

0  ^;ir  v*t*  m>  spirit !  thy  soft  polar  ray 

v.^aJL»  warm  nu\  and  cheer  me,  and  brighten  my  way  ; 
bVr  e^ir^h's  doiiTv^st  pleasures  seem  changeful  to  me, 

1  i^v  ch<>  c^v  danoiug  sunbeams  that  shine  on  the  sea. 


lUis:  b  Vl>KP  FLOWER  AND  THE  CRUSHED  HEART. 

I  hA>e  s<vn  a  fragrant  flower 

VU  im| varied  witli  morning  dew  ; 
I  Hc*>e  pluokod  it  from  the  bower, 
Wherv^  in  loveliness  it  grew. 
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O^  'twiui  sweety  when  gayly  vying 
With  the  garden's  richest  bltxjm ; 

But  wheu  fttdetlj  withered^  dying, 
Sweeter  far  ita  chaioe  perfuu**?. 

So  the  heart,  when  crushed  by  sorrow, 

8end<)  its  richest  streams  abroad, 
While  it  letirns  sweet  balm  to  borrow 

From  th*  uplifted  hand  of  God. 
Not  in  its  sunny  days  of  gladness 

Will  the  heart  be  fixed  on  Heaven ; 
When  ^tis  wounded,  clothed  in  Mdnass, 

0^  ita  richest  love  ia  g^ven. 


THE  BLEST,  ETERNAL  HOME, 

There's  not  a  bright  and  beaming  smilei, 

Which  in  this  world  1  fiee^ 
Bnt  tarns  my  heart  to  ftiture  jo3% 

And  whispers  **  heaven  "  to  me. 
Though  often  here  my  sotil  h  sad, 

And  ftdb  the  eilent  tear, 
There  ia  a  world  of  arailea  and  love, 

And  sorrow  dwelk  uot  th^re. 


T  never  dasp  a  frienrlly  hand. 

In  greeting  or  farewell 
But  thoughts  of  my  eternal  home 

Within  my  boeom  i* well- 
There,  when  we  meet  with  holy  joy, 

No  thoughts  of  parting  eome» 
Bnt  never-ending  ages  still 

Shall  £nd  us  alt  at  himie. 
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SHED  NOT  A  TEAR. 

Shed  not  a  tear  o'er  yonr  frieDd's  earlj  bier. 

When  I  am  gone,  when  I  am  gone ; 
Smile  if  the  slow-tolling  bell  70a  should  hear, 

When  I  ain  gone,  I  am  gone. 
Weep  not  for  me  when  yon  stand  roond  m j  grave. 
Think  who  has  died  his  beloved  to  save, 
Think  of  the  crown  all  the  ransomed  shall  have, 

When  I  am  gone,  I  am  gone. 

Plant  ye  a  tree,  which  may  wave  over  me, 

When  I  am  gone,  when  1  am  gone ; 
Sing  ye  a  song  if  my  grave  yuu  should  see. 

When  I  am  gone,  1  am  gone, 
(^'omo  at  the  close  of  a  bright  souimer's  day, 
Conio  when  the  snn  sheds  its  last  lingering  ray. 
Come,  and  rejoice  that  I  thns  passed  away, 

When  I  am  gone,  I  am  gone. 


LIKE  A  DREAM  WHEN  ONE  AWAKETH. 

Like  u  dream  when  one  awakcth, 

Vani»he<l  away, 
Earthly  joy  the  heart  forsuketh, 

Doomed  to  decay ; 
But  whon  flesh  and  spirit  faileth, 

Heaven  grows  more  dear, 
And  when  grief  the  heart  assaileth, 

O,  shed  no  tear. 

Dearest  hopes  and  joys  may  perish. 

Lost  in  an  hour ; 
All  tlie  love  the  heart  can  cherish 

May  lose  its  power. 
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When  the  storm  is  gathering  o'er  thee, 

Do  not  despair ; 
Heaven  can  every  joy  restore  thee, 

More  pare  and  fair. 

Mid  thy  gloom  and  desolation. 

Whene'er  they  come, 
For  thy  peace  and  consolation, 

Think  of  thy  home. 
There  thy  joys  shall  last  forever, 

Changeless  and  hright ; 
Clouds  shall  dim,  0,  never,  never, 

That  world  of  light. 


ANN   ELIZA   DUPXTT. 

The  works  of  this  writer,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Sonthworth, 
haA^e  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  They  abound  in 
the  same  vivid  portraiture  and  sharp  situations,  while  her 
imagination,  taking  a  wide,  idiosyncratic  range,  gives  to  all  her 
productions  the  stamp  of  personality. 

Miss  Dupuy  is  a  native  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  but  removed  in 
early  life  to  Norfolk.  Her  father,  a  merchant  and  ship-owner 
of  that  city,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Huguenots.  Soon 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  her  distingnished 
ancestor — an  officer  of  noble  blood  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIV. 
— set  sail  with  a  faithful  band  of  Huguenots  for  America,  and 
colonized  upon  the  James  Eiver,  upon  a  tract  of  land  which 
had  been  granted  them  by  James  11.  of  England.  On  the 
maternal  side,  she  is  descended  from  Joel  Sturdevant,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  who  fitted  up  a  privateer  at  hia 
own  expense,  and  performed  such  good  service  that  he  received 
the  title  of  Commodore. 

Before  our  author  had  reached  womanhood,  her  father, 
impelled  by  pec»uniary  reverses,  emigrated  to  Kentucky.  It 
was  in  aid  of  his  efforts  to  retrieve  their  faUen  fortunes,  that 
her  first  work — "  Merton ;  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution  " — W9B 
written. 

After  the  death  of  her  father,  she  commenced  a  strict  conrBe 
of  study,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  teacher,  jotting  down,  in 
every  ray  of  leisure,  the  thoughts  and  fancies  with  which  her 
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brain  teemed.  In  this  way,  while  in  her  twenty-second  year, 
she  completed  "  The  Conspirator,"  a  work  which,  for  historic 
interest  and  graceftd  diction,  ranks  among  her  best  efforts.  It 
appeared  first  in  the  "  New  World,**  and  was,  seyeral  years 
after,  republished  by  the  Appletons.  The  story  winds  skillfolly 
with  the  details  of  Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy,  and  is  lighted  by 
many  pleasing  pictures  of  Southern  life  and  scenery. 

In  proof  of  Miss  Dupny's  steady  application,  execntiye 
power,  and  mental  resource,  we  have  only  to  say  that,  during 
the  years  in  which  her  freshest  hours  and  energies  were  given 
to  teaching,  she  wrote  and  published  the  following  works: 
"  Celeste,  or  the  Pirate's  Daughter,"  "The  Separation,"  "The 
Divorce,"  "  The  Coquette's  Punishment,"  "  Florence,  or  the 
Fatal  Vow,"  "The  Concealed  Treasure,"  and  "Aahleigh;  a 
Tale  of  the  Revolution." 

Since  she  has  been  able  to  devote  her  time  more  exclusively 
to  literary  pursuits,  she  has  written  "  Emma  Walton,  or  Trials 
and  Triumphs,"  and  "The  Country  Neighborhood."  These 
stories  are  based  upon  actual  life,  and  the  delineations  of  the 
latter,  especially,  are  strong  and  spirited ;  but  it  is  in  the  work 
which  follows  these — ^^  The  Huguenot  Exiles  " — that  we  get  the 
truest  conception  of  Miss  Dupuy's  artistic  akilL  A  lady  of  intel- 
lect and  culture,*  who  is  well  known  to  the  literary  drdes  of 
New  Orleans  as  a  critic,  says  of  this  book : 

"  It  is  full  of  scenes  of  most  absorbing  interest,  while  it 
exhibits  the  elegance  of  style  and  purity  of  diction  which 
are  among  Miss  Dupuy's  characteristics  as  a  writer.  Item- 
bodies  the  history  of  the  persecution  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by 
which  60  many  brave  and  noble  subjects  of  Louis  XIY,  were 
driven  fix)m  France,  to  seek  in  our  western  world  *  freedom  to 

*  An  adopted  daughter  of  Prof.  Btpy. 
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worship  Gk)d.'  In  this  tale  the  author  has  graoefolly  inter- 
woven the  romantic  liistory  of  her  own  immediate  anceetor. 
As  a  historical  novel,  it  may  class  with  the  best  in  our  lan- 
guage." 

This  work  was  followed  by  "  Tlie  Planter's  Danghter,''  a 
story  of  southern  life,  full  of  faithful  sketches  in  landscape  and 
portraiture,  and  strongly  marked  with  the  sharp  contrasts  which 
may,  wc  think,  be  called  a  specialty  of  this  writer. 

Miss  Dupuy  has  been  also  an  occasional  contributor  to 
several  leading  journals  of  New  York.  Some  of  her  most 
characteristics  stories  have  appeared  in  the  ^'  Ledger,"  under  the 
name  of  "Anna  Young."  Among  these,  "The  Lost  Deeds,'* 
attra(sted  mucli  attention.  Although  founded  upon  a  baselefls 
theory,  the  plot  is  well  conceived,  and  might  have  been 
wrought,  with  equal  power,  into  a  tale  of  much  greater  length. 
It  loses,  indeed,  somewhat  in  effect  by  its  abrupt  termination. 

Though  circumstances  have  made  Kentucky  the  nominal 
home  of  our  author,  she  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
in  Tiouisiana  and  Mississippi,  where,  with  one  or  two  exoeptiona, 
her  works  have  been  written. 

It  is  said  that  she  is  singularly  free  from  affectations,  and 
that  to  rare  convers^ational  powers  and  fine  culture  she  unites 
sound  judgment,  and  that  inbred  fineness  which  is  the  crowning 
grace  of  true  womanhood. 

The  acconiplirtlied  writer  and  critic  before  mentioned  has 
kindly  favored  us  with  a  rinunu  of  "The  Planter's  Daughter,** 
from  wliich,  as  bearing  directly  uiwn  the  specimen  chapter 
which  follows,  we  give  this  extract : 

"  Victor,  a  self-indulgent  young  man,  madly  in  love  with 
one  whom  wealth  al«)ne  can  win,  and  driven  to  desperation  by 
reverses  of  lf>rtuno,  detormino<l  to  rob  a  corp»?e  of  diaiiionda  of 
inunonse  value,  which  had  beini  buried  with  their  possessor,  a 
French  anijn  of  the  old  n^ginii'.     He  succeeils,  and  in  exnlta- 
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tion  Beekfl  Louiso  to  claim  her  promise^  to  be  bis  when  lie  bag 
wealth  to  offer.  This  scene  is  drawn  with  great  akiU  and  viv-id- 
ness,  and  is  founded  upon  an  event  which  actually  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans/' 


THE  PLANTER'S  DAUGHTER. 

He  placed  the  piatJ>I  on  the  tiible  within  rwwsh  of  his  haudi  auJ  dri^w 
forth  the  last  communieatifjn  she  bad  sent  him, 

"Tell  me,  LouiBe,  what  this  pnjdn^tion  meana^  Hfive  ytm  uidei*d  gi^^ii 
up  all  intentioii  of  fuMlliug  tbe  tnith  ri>  oft^jn  and  so  solemtilj  sworn  i  What 
do  you  mean  hy  the  word?*,  */  htmc  how  it  vsm  ohtam^d^^  referring  to  tlje 
independence  I  offered  to  share  with  you?" 

There  was  a  Tiolcnt  effort  to  preserve  bis  ralmDess,  but  bis  Toi<>e  qui- 
vered with  the  intensity  of  his  emotion,  and  his  <*yes  stjtjjned  to  her  like  a 
devouring  flame,  as  ha  fi^ed  theia  on  her  whitening  features. 

How  Louise  wished  some  one  would  come  In ;  bat  no  timtsteps  ftpproaoLed. 
She  feared  to  cry  out,  lest  tbe  excited  being  before  her  sbould  destroy  her 
before  assistance  could  reach  her;  and  she  read  that  in  his  fao<&  which 
assured  her  that  he  was  desperate  enough  for  any  crime. 

She  did  not  reply,  and  he  held  tbe  Unas  so  clo»w  to  ber  face  aa  abnost  to 
touch  it,  as  he  again  demanded — '*Tour  ineaningj  your  meaniugl  I  nm^Jt 
know  if  you  really  are  aw  arc  of  all  I  have  dared  for  your  sake ;  or  is  it  a 
pitiable  ruse  to  afford  yon  excuse  for  your  most  heartless  and  unwomanly 
conduct  toward  me." 

"I  did  not  wish  to  break  with  yoti,  Victor,"  she  pleaded.  "Your  own 
acts  have  placed  a  barrier  between  us^  as  I  have  there  stated," 

"My acts?  What  are  they?  How  did  yon  know  themt  Speak— tell 
me,  what  eould  I  do  that  would  render  me  unworthy  of  yoi*,  Iklse  and 
hollow  piece  of  deceit  that  1  now  know  you  to  be.  My  couBcienee  I  I  bare 
none,  I  tell  you.  It  was  buried  long  ^ince  in  the  grave  of  principle.  I  have 
become  a  terror  and  a  loathing  to  myself,  and  tdl  tlirough  you.  jlnd  now 
do  you  fancy  for  one  moment  that  J  will  ever  permit  ^Nevin  to  snatch  yon 
from  me  ?  Tell  me  what  you  know^  or  my  pistol  shall  at  once  do  its  predes- 
tined work ;  its  fellow  is  ready  to  release  nie  from  the  consequenees,  and  I 
have  no  compunction  in  using  them." 
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Again  he  placed  his  haiid  upon  the  weu[)oD,  and  Louise  felt  that  1 
alone  could  now  save  her.     She  pivt«8ed  her  hand  upon  her  heart  to  still  ita 
rapid  l>euting«  and  said : 

'*  Listen  to  nie,  Victor,  and  do  not  endeavor  to  fri^rhten  me  thna,  for  I 
canuitt  helieve  that  your  threats  are  made  in  earnest.  Yon  have  committed 
a  fearful  crime  for  my  sake.  I  pity  you ;  I  forgive  yon ;  and  oh,  Victor,  I 
love  you  still.  Do  not  be  S4>  harsh — so  cruel ;  yon  break  my  heart  by  acting 
thus*," 

At  the  allusion  to  his  crime,  Victor  shuddered,  and  cast  a  fearftil  glance 
around.  He  spoke  in  a  whis]>er,  every  tone  of  which  seemed  to  Tibnta 
with  horror. 

''  The  dead  gibbered  around  me ;  the  vaults  seemed  lighted  with  flamea 
from  the  Inferno ;  but  I  would  not  be  balked.  Ila !  look  here ;  see  what  I 
won  by  my  perseverance." 

He  drew  forth  u  casket  from  his  ]K>cket,  and,  opening  it,  the  flash  of 
dianuMids  of  singular  lustre  and  purity,  was  seen.  A  necklace  of  rose 
diamonds  of  large  size,  he  drew  forth,  and  said,  with  a  ghastly  smile : 

"  See  bow  I  can  atford  to  deck  you,  Louise.** 

Ueforo  phe  was  aware  of  his  intention,  he  threw  it  over  her  bare  neck. 
The  tourh  of  the  gems,  which  had  so  lately  lain  in  contact  with  the  dead,  over* 
l>ower^Hl  the  little  fortitude  I^uise  retained,  and  she  sunk  back  insensible  on 
the  crimsiui  velvet  fauteuil  in  which  she  was  seated. 

Without  iKHfding  this,  Victor  proceeded  in  his  task.  lie  next  drew  forth 
HU  ornament  tor  the  head,  in  the  shape  of  a  coronet ;  this  he  carefUly 
pI:Wl^l  then  cbiS|KMl  the  rings  in  the  ears,  the  bracelets  on  her  arms,  and 
tliv'U  littiiig  the  nerveless  hand,  he  placed  in  it  the  miniature  sceptre,  of 
vfc'iivh  Nevin  had  spoken. 

When  all  was  dime,  he  stood  otl  and  viewed  the  efi'ect.  The  delicate 
;4rvl  v\'*iv»rless  features  of  the  insensible  girl,  contrasted  with  the  crimson 
*Mv'lv:^r\»uiul  against  wliii-h  she  recline<l,  UK.>ke<l  pure  as  marble.  Her  even- 
"t^  v!r\\s.v  of  a  pale  rose  tint,  was  cut  so  as  to  leave  the  fair  neck  and  ruuided 
ivM^  partiall\  bariHl;  and  the  blaze  of  the  jewels  in  the  lamp-light  might, 
t  I  'M'*»t  ifbuKv,  have  induce<l  one  to  lielieve  that  she  was  in  grand 
■.v>;\-:tv  t'or  M»MK'  gay  ass^'mblage;  but  a  second  IfM)k  at  the  fixed  feataree 
i-ul  v;v<^^l  oe<i  would  have  startled  the  l»eliolfler  with  the  conviction 
i.v  Jv\t:li  \\:i^\>nlv  masked  with  this  semblance  of  splendor. 

\  vLor  .onuiiiplated  her  in  silence  several  moments,  then  he  kneeled 
•'x  .■■.\-  'ur.  juikI  viid: 
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^^My  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  onoe — ^now  mj  queen  of  deatb— most 
royally  art  thou  decked  for  the  saorificel  Hal  ha  I  will  not  Nevin  leam 
that  his  gems  are  well  bestowed  f— even  on  her  to  whom  he  would  have 
given  them  himself.  But  I  am  beforehand  with  him.  I  have  the  advan- 
tage this  time,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it." 

He  kissed  the  hand  of  the  insensible  girl,  her  liflaless  lipa,  her  brow, 
again  and  again.  Then  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  second  pistol,  and 
lifting  the  one  on  the  table  he  pointed  it  toward  the  heart  of  Louise. 
The  other  he  placed  where  his  hand  could  grasp  it  the  instant  he  dropped 
the  first. 

Then  the  madman  paused ;  and  fixing  his  eyes  adorin^y  upon  the  ikoe 
he  had  so  worshipped,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty : 

^^  Forgive  me,  darling,  best  loved  one.  I  take  you  from  a  w<jM  that  oan 
only  bring  sorrow  to  your  heart,  and  a  blight  upon  your  lovelinesB.  I  will 
not  mar  your  beauty,  my  fiower  of  Paradise ;  through  your  heart  the  mes- 
senger of  release  shall  go,  and  you  will  not  even  feel  the  pain  of  death." 

He  raised  himself  on  one  knee  and  deliberately  took  aim  at  the  left  side 
of  the  defenceless  girl,  who  had  not  yet  exhibited  the  slij^test  sign  of 
returning  consciousness.  Not  a  muscle  trembled,  as  he  dowly  raised  his 
finger  to  touch  the  deadly  tigger. 

In  another  instant  Louise  would  have  been  beyond  help,  when  a  swift 
step  came  noiselessly  over  the  carpet,  and  a  firm  hand  dashed  up  the  weapon, 
with  the  exclamation : 

"  Madman  I     What  would  you  do  f " 

Victor  struggled  violently,  for  he  recognized  the  voice  of  his  rival,  and  he 
endeavored  to  turn  the  weapon  against  him.  Nevin  wrenched  his  arm  with 
a  grasp  of  iron ;  as  the  pistol  came  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  haplees 
young  man,  it  exploded,  and  the  meditated  assassin  received  the  load  in  bis 
own  heart. 

HUQUENOT  EXILES. 

M.  de  Montour  prided  himself  on  the  beauty  of  his  horses;  and  the  pair 
in  the  carriage  were  spirited  bays,  which  had  not  long  been  saljeoled  to  tlia 
constraint  of  harness.  He  was  about  to  open  the  dow  to  aBg^t  with  hk 
daughter,  and  walk  over  this  dangerous  place,  when  tlia  hones  ioA  fH|^ 
at  some  object  in  the  road,  and  reared  and  plunged  so  violently  that  the 
driver  lost  all  control  over  them.    The  man  jumped  from  his  seat  in  time  to 
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save  himself,  as  the  iinwichly  vehicle  made  a  violent  lurch  toward  the  preci- 
pice. 

Tlie  traveller,  whose  sudden  appearance  on  the  road  had  frightened  theni, 
threw  himself  from  his  male,  and  seizing  the  bridle,  made  violent  efforts  to 
restrain  their  downward  career ;  but  the  impulse  already  given  them  was  too 
great.  To  save  himself,  he  was  comjielled  to  release  his  grasp  and  throw  him- 
self violently  backward,  while  the  unruly  steeds  and  the  heavy  coach,  with  ite 
helpless  occupants,  went  crashing  down  the  precipice. 

A  few  moments  of  breathless  horror  followed  ;  no  cry  came  from  below ; 
and  tlie  two  men  gazed  un  each  other  with  pallid  cheeks.  The  driver  at 
length  siiid: 

^*  Vm  afearod  they  are  kille<l,  but  the  devil  himself  could  not  a*  held  them 
horws." 

''Come  with  mo/^  said  the  stranger,  a  respectable-looking  citiien: 
"'  there  is  a  pathway  down  the  ravine,  let  us  look  after  these  unhappy 
people." 

With  some  difficulty  they  descended  the  precipitous  path,  and  stood 
beside  the  shattered  carriage.  Tlie  horses  had  lK?en  too  severely  injured  by 
the  fall  to  move  ;  and  M.  de  Montour  had  extricated  himself  from  the  mini 
in  a  stunned  and  bewildered  condition,  which  rendered  him  obliviona  eTen 
of  the  state  of  his  daughter. 

Rertha,  pale,  and  apparently  dying,  lay  with  her  head  in  contact  with  the 
rock  against  which  it  had  been  dashed  with  such  violence  as  to  produce  coo- 
cussion  of  the  brain ;  there  was  no  external  wound,  save  that  her  right 
hand,  which  slie  seemed  instin<:tively  to  have  raised  to  protect  her  face,  was 
completely  crushed. 

The  stranger  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  as  the  failing  twilight  fell  npon 
her  features,  ho  recognized  her.  Taking  the  bleeding  hand  in  his  owo.  he 
solemnly  said  : 

'*  Behold  the  retributive  justice  of  f4od.  This  hand,  so  lately  raised  in 
sacrilegious  outrage,  will  never  again  know  its  own  cunning." 

IW  this  time  the  unhappy  father  began  to  recover  sufficiently  to  nnder- 
stand  wliat  passed  around  him.  With  a  cry  of  anguish  he  threw  himself 
toward  the  nerveless  form  the  stranger  sustained,  and  took  her  in  his  own 
arms.  For  the  first  time,  for  years,  humon  feeling  was  aroused  in  the  breast 
of  this  man  who  had  so  hardly  dealt  with  others,  and  he  comprehended  what 
it  was  to  suffer.  In  his  prosi>erity  he  had  forgotten  that  the  arrows  of  mis- 
fortune could  be  launche<l  at  hims^'lf ;  and  in  his  egotistic  love  for  bis  dnn^- 
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ter,  he  had  almost  ceased  to  remember  that  she  was  of  mortal  mold,  and 
subject,  like  others,  to  accident  or  death. 

"  She  is  not  dead,''  he  sternly  said.  ^'  The  Virgin  will  not  permit  dealih 
to  be  sent  to  one  who  this  day  so  signally  serred  her  cause.  Oh  I  holy 
mother  of  God,  listen  to  the  supplications  of  thy  fiiithfbl  follower :  let  thy 
saints  plead  for  mercy  to  be  shown  to  me.  Save  my  child— sare  her,  I  pray 
thee,  and  I  promise  a  votive  offering  worthy  of  thy  aooeptanoe.*' 

"Poor  miserable  fanatic  I''  exclaimed  the  stranger  compassionately. 
"  One  prayer  to  God  were  worth  a  lifetime  of  snch  sapplioaitions.  Praying 
to  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  cannot  save  yonr  dangfater,  unless  measores 
are  taken  to  gain  speedy  assistance  for  her.'' 

"  Why  is  not  something  done,  then  f "  asked  the  bewildered  fkther.  "  She 
must  be  taken  to  the  chateau  without  loss  of  time.  Oh,  what  can  be 
done?" 

"  The  driver  can  take  my  mule  and  ride  to  Nismes  for  sudi  asaiotanoe  as 
we  need.     I  will  remain  with  you  until  it  arrives." 

The  Sieur  de  Montour  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  and  with  alacrity 
the  driver  obeyed  the  command.  The  energetic  stranger  then  sought  among 
the  ruins  of  the  carriage,  from  which  he  drew  the  cushions,  and  arranged  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  resting-place  for  the  insensible  girl.  life 
still  palpitated  in  her  frame,  and  lent  a  feeble  motion  to  her  heart,  but  no 
sign  of  returning  consciousness  was  yet  visible,  and  the  compassionate  eye 
that  scanned  her  features  in  the  gathering  twilight,  saw  that  intelligenoe 
would  never  again  beam  from  those  orbs,  over  whose  dosed  lids  a  fiiint  pur- 
ple hue  was  already  spreading.  At  length  M.  de  Montour  looked  up  at  the 
earnest  face  of  his  companion,  and  asked  : 

"  Who  are  you  ?    How  did  you  come  hither  so  opportunely  f" 

The  stranger  sternly  replied : 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  stood  tamely  by  to-day  and  saw  the  holy  temple 
of  God  defiled  and  destroyed,  while  I  add  in  my  heart,  '  In  his  own  good 
time  he  will  avenge  this  sacrilegious  impiety  ;*  but  I  little  expeeted  that  one 
of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  scene  would  so  soon  meet  the  retribation  her 
unwomanly  act  merited.  God  forgive  me  for  qpeaking  thus;  fo/t  she  Iks 
there,  stricken  and  dying,  and  I,  a  ndseraUe  fbDow  worm,  diould  not  Jndgo 
her  harshly." 

All  the  old  haughtiness  of  M.  de  Montour  refcumed  as  he  Hstened,  and  lie 
said: 

"  She  is  not  dying — she  shall  not  die ;  and  you  were  on  oar  path— you 
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caused  this  calamity  of  which  von  dare  to  speak  as  a  jndgOMiit  from 
heaven." 

*'I  as  sincerely  believe  it  to  l>e  snch,  as  I  believe  in  the  mercy  of  God.  I 
was  proceeding  quietly  on  my  way,  when  your  horses  overtook  me ;  and 
why  they  should  have  reared  at  the  sight  of  a  peaceful  traveUer,  I  know  not, 
unless  it  was  for  the  sx>ecial  purpose  of  bringing  to  pass  the  punisliment  tlitt 
surely  finds  it«  victim.  Ix>ok  at  that  hand,  and  then  ask  yonrself  if  chance 
alone  produced  this  catastrophe." 

Tliere  was  a  stem  grandeur  in  the  manner  of  the  speaker,  and  in  him  the 
Sicur  de  Montour  recognized  one  of  the  many  strong  sonls  who,  in  thoee 
days,  struggled  against  the  persecutions  they  were  compelled  to  bear,  with 
a  fanaticism  equal  to  that  which  oppressed  them.  He  replied,  with 
asperity  : 

^'  Enow  that  if  death  he  sent  to  my  cliild,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  the 
service  performed  by  her  this  day  merited  being  taken  into  heaven  itself  to 
receive  her  reward." 


Then  tlie  anguish  of  the  unhappy  father  took  another  phase.  He  had 
summoned  the  priests  to  perform  the  last  rites  of  the  church,  and  with  fran- 
tic eagenie^s  he  implored  the  surgeon  to  restore  consciousness  to  her  for  a 
brief  space,  that  she  might  join  in  them.  To  him  it  was  an  inexpressible 
horror  that  she  should  die  before  extreme  unction  had  been  administered. 
When  convinced  that  it  was  impossible,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  priests  to 
perform  their  office  without  delay,  and  the  ceremony  was  at  onoe  com- 
menced. 

The  father  knelt  on  n  cushion  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  with  his  ejee  im- 
movably fastened  on  the  features  on  which  the  seal  of  death  was  rapidly 
stamping  itself.  He  prayed  for  a  sign  that  all  was  well  with  the  departing 
spirit ;  miracles  were  of  common  occurrence  in  the  church — why  shoold  not 
one  be  performed  in  his  favor  ? 

The  ofliiciating  priest.  imbue<1  with  all  the  craft  of  his  calling,  was  quite 
willing  to  lend  his  aid  to  produce  such  a  delusion.  As  he  leaned  over  the 
couch  to  anoint  the  dying  girl  with  the  holy  chrism,  he  dexterously  lifted 
the  crushed  hand,  an<l  held  it  un  instant  1)efore  her  father.  Starting  back 
with  an  appearance  of  reverential  awe,  he  said : 

^*  Heboid,  my  son  !  A  miracle  has  l>een  vouchsafed  by  the  blessed  Mother 
of  (t(k1  :     Seel  that  hand,  which  so  lately  was  lifted  in  holy  service  to  the 
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church,  is  permitted  to  give  jou  the  assurance  for  which  you  bo  earnestly 
supplicate.     Your  daughter  will  receive  her  glorious  reward." 

Again  the  maimed  hand  sunk  heavily  on  the  coverlet,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  last  breath  of  Bertha  de  Montour  passed  from  her  lips.  Calmed 
by  this  assurance,  the  father  arose,  and  in  the  sternness  of  his  fimadcal  faith, 
felt  enabled  to  bear  the  sudden  calamity  which  had  overtaken  him. 


AMELIA  B.  WELBT. 

Amelia  B.  Coppuck  was  boni  on  the  3d  of  Febmary,  1819, 
in  the  small  village  of  St.  Michael's,  in  Maryland,  whence  she 
was  removed,  when  an  infant,  to  Baltimore.  In  or  near  this 
city  she  continued  to  reside  imtil  1834,  and  then  sought  a  h<»iie 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  she  remained  until  her  death. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  contributed  her  first  poem  to 
the  "  Louisville  Journal,"  under  the  name  of  "  Amelia."  She 
is,  doubtless,  much  indebted  to  Gteorge  D.  Prentice,  the  peren- 
nial poet  and  wit,  as  well  as  editor,  for  a  careful  development 
of  her  poetic  faculty,  and  a  fair  presentation  to  the  public ;  yet 
the  sweet  flowing  resonance  of  her  verse,  instinct  with  natural 
emotion  and  true  womanly  delicacy,  caught  the  popular  ear, 
and  won  its  way  to  warm  hearts,  by  a  charm  all  its  own. 

Tlicre  was  never,  perhaps,  a  more  marked  instance  of  purely 
native  poetic  facility,  than  we  find  in  this  writer.  She  had 
passed  through  no  regular  course  of  education  or  study,  and 
her  range  of  reading  was  neither  wide  nor  carefully  indicated ; 
yet  her  rhythm  is  faultless,  her  construction  graceful,  her  style 
finished,  and  her  imagery  as  fresh  and  varied  as  the  grand 
natural  scenery  which  surrounded  her  in  childhood. 

She  seems  to  have  impressed  the  critics  variously.  A 
southern  writer* — to  whose  disKiriminating  sketch,  originally 
published  in  a  Methoilist  magazine  at  Cincinnati,  we  are 
indebted  for  our  fullest  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Welby — says  of  her: 
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"  She  did  not  reach  the  higlier  forms  of  art,  nor  did  she  attempt 
them.  Her  Bong  was  a  simple  measm'e,  learned  of  the  trill  of 
the  brooklet,  of  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  or  of  the  deep,  solemn 
nmrmur  of  the  ocean."  It  was  Mr.  Griswold's  opinion  that  her 
poems  showed  "few  indications  of  creative  power."  "She 
walks  the  temple  of  the  muses,"  he  writes,  "  with  no  children 
of  the  imagination ;  but  her  fancy  is  lively,  discriminating,  and 
informed  by  a  minute  and  intelligent  observation  of  nature. 
Her  sentiment  has  the  relation  to  passion  which  her  fancy  sus- 
tains to  the  imagination.  We  are  sure  of  the  presence  of  a 
womanly  spirit,  reverencing  the  sanctities  and  inununities  of 
life,  and  sympathizing  with  whatever  addresses  the  sense  of 
beauty."  Wliile  Poe,  the  usually  clear-sighted,  imcompromis- 
ing  analyst,  warms  into  unwonted  enthusiasm,  declaring  that 
"  She  has  nearly  all  the  imagination  of  Maria  del  Occidente, 
with  more  refined  taste ;  and  nearly  all  the  passion  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, with  a  nicer  ear,  and,  what  is  surprising,  equal  art.  Very 
few  American  poets  are  at  all  comparable  with  her,  in  the 
true  poetic  sense." 

In  1838,  our  author  married  Mr.  George  B.  Welby,  a  mer- 
chant of  Louisville,  and  a  gentleman  every  way  worthy  of  her. 
Tlie  only  offspring  of  this  union  was  a  son,  bom  two  months 
before  the  death  of  Mrs.  Welby,  in  1852. 

The  first  edition  of  poems  by  this  writer  was  published  at 
Boston,  in  1845 — a  small  octavo  volume,  whose  popularity  was 
so  great,  that  in  a  few  months  the  modest  young  poet  was 
astonished  with  overtures  from  some  of  the  leading  publishers 
of  the  country,  for  a  new  edition.  The  Appletons,  proving  suc- 
cessful competitors,  have  since  issued  fifteen  editions,  and  the 
demand  still  continues. 

It  is  only  in  the  easy,  rippling  current  of  Mrs.  Welby's  cor- 
respondence, that  we  get  any  clue  to  her  style  as  a  prose  writer. 
The  sketch  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  furnishes  us  with 
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the  following  specimen,  which  is  thus  introdnced:  ^^She  had 
been  visited  at  her  residence  by  a  party  of  gay  masqueraders, 
among  whom  was  an  intimate  friend,  costumed  as  a  Turk,  and 
bearing  the  euphonious  sobriquet  of  Hamet  All  Ben  Khoraaflan. 
On  the  day  after  this  visit,  Mrs.  Welby  received  from  this 
pseudo  pacha  a  note  of  farewell,  written  in  the  redundant  style 
of  the  Orientalri,  to  which  she  thus  replied  : 

Although  a  Htnuiger  to  tho  graceful  style  of  Oriental  greeting,  Amelia, 
the  daughter  of  tho  Christian,  would  send  to  Hamet  Ali  Ben  KhoraMan,  ere 
he  departs  from  the  midst  of  lier  iKMjjde,  a  few  words  in  token  of  fareweD, 
and  also  in  acknowledgment  of  the  flowery  epistle  sent  by  the  gallant  Ben 
Ehorassan  to  the  ''Rulbul  of  this  Giaour  I>and,*^  as  ho  is  pleased,  in  the 
polite  language  of  his  country,  to  designate  the  humblest  of  his  ailmiren ! 
Like  the  sudden  s]>Icndor  of  a  dazzling  meteor  was  tho  brief  sojoom  of  the 
noble  Ren  Khorassan,  in  tho  presence)  of  the  ^'  Balbul/^  He  came  before 
her  uniting  in  his  aspect  tho  miyesty  of  a  god  of  old  with  the  mien  of  a 
mortal — graceful  in  his  step,  winning  in  his  mood,  and  terrible  as  an  arm/ 
with  banners.  The  song  of  tho  ''  Bulbul ''  was  hushed ;  the  wonlis  of  greet- 
ing died  on  her  lip ;  but  now  that  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty  has  withdrawn 
from  her  dazzled  gaze  the  glory  of  his  presence,  the  trembling  *'  Bulbnl "  lifU 
lier  head  once  more,  like  a  drooping  flower  oppressed  by  the  rays  of  the 
noon-ti<le  sun,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  that  overshadows  her,  recaUt 
to  mind  every  word  and  look  of  the  gallant  Ben  Khorassan,  till  her  thonghta 
of  him  arise  like  stars  upon  tho  horizon  of  her  memory,  lighting  np  the 
gloom  of  his  absence,  and  glittering  upon  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of  her 
heart,  whoso  ovory  murmur  is  attuned  to  the  music  of  his  memory.  Bnt 
tho  bark  of  Ilamot  Ali  Ben  Khorassan  floats  ni>on  the  waters  with  her  white 
wings  sproa<l  for  tho  clime  of  tho  Crescent.  Her  brilliant  pennon  streams 
from  tho  strand,  and  tho  words  of  the  '*  Bulbul  **  must  falter  into  a  farewelL 
N[ay  tho  favoring  galos  of  Paradise,  fragrant  as  the  breath  of  Honris,  fill  the 
silkon  sails  of  Ben  Khorassan,  and  watlt  him  onwanl  to  his  native  groves  of 
citron  and  of  myrtle,  waking  tlioughts  in  his  bosom  fresh  and  fragrant  as 
the  flowers  that  cluster  in  his  clime!  Thus  prays  Amelia,  the  daughter  of 
the  C^liristian,  and  the  *' Bulbul  of  the  Giaour  Land."     Farewell  I 

It  is  a  singular  and  interesting  tact,  that  during  the  last  four 
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years  of  Mrs.  Welby's  life,  she  ceased  almost  entirely  to  write  in 
verse.  As  her  womanhood  and  soulhood  deepened,  she  perhaps 
chafed,  like  Mrs.  Warfield,  in  the  silken  harness  of  rhythm,  and 
was  casting  about  for  a  broader  outlet  of  utterance.  Had  she 
lived  to  define  the 


"  Sea-change 

Into  something  new  and  strange/' 

that  seemed  to  be  foreshadowed  in  these  years  of  abeyance,  we 
might  have  had  her  gushing,  poetic  nature  merged,  not  in  a 
"  Household  of  Bouverie  " — only  the  author  of  the  "  Legend  of 
the  Indian  Chamber"  could  have  created  that — ^but  in  some 
romance  alive  with  luminous  revealings  of  herself; 

A  change  came;  a  change  not  only  of  utterance  and  of 
being,  but  a  transition  to  a  sphere,  where  being  is  full  utterance, 
and  utterance  is  always  harmony. 

A  poem,  written  by  herself,  in  tender  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  sister  poet,  is  her  most  fitting  requiem : 

She  has  passed,  like  a  hird  from  the  minstrel  throng, 
She  has  gone  to  the  land  where  the  lovely  belong! 
Her  place  is  hushM  by  her  lover's  side, 
Yet  his  heart  is  fliU  of  his  fair  yonng  bride ; 
The  hopes  of  his  spirit  are  crush'd  and  bowed 
As  he  thinks  of  his  love  in  her  long  white  shrond ; 
For  the  fragrant  sighs  of  her  perfrimed  breath 
Were  kissed  from  her  lips  by  his  rival — ^Death. 

Cold  is  her  bosom,  her  thin  white  arms 
All  mutely  crossed  o'er  its  icy  charms, 
As  she  lies  like  a  statne  of  Grecian  art. 
With  a  marble  brow  and  a  cold,  hushed  heart ; 
Her  locks  are  bright,  but  their  gloss  is  hid ; 
Her  eye  is  sunk  'neath  its  waxen  lid ; 
And  thus  she  lies  in  her  narrow  hall — 
Our  fair  young  minstrel — ^the  loved  of  all. 
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Light  as  a  bird's  were  her  Rpringing  feet. 

Her  heart  as  joyous,  her  song  as  sweet ; 

Yet  never  again  shall  that  heart  be  stirred 

With  its  glad  wild  songs  like  a  singing  bird : 

Ne'er  again  shall  the  strains  be  sung, 

That  in  sweetness  droppe<l  from  her  silver  tongoe ; 

The  music  is  o'er,  and  Death's  cold  dart 

Hath  broken  the  spell  of  that  free,  glad  heart. 

Often  at  eve,  when  the  breeze  is  still, 
And  the  moon  floats  up  by  the  distant  hill. 
As  I  wander  alone  'mid  the  summer  bowers, 
And  wreathe  my  locks  with  the  sweet  wild  flowen ; 
I  will  think  of  the  time  when  she  lingere<l  there. 
With  her  mild  blue  eyes,  and  her  long,  fair  hair ; 
I  will  treasure  her  name  in  my  bosom-core ; 
But  my  heart  is  sad — I  can  sing  no  more. 


THE  GREEN   MOSSY  BANK  WHERE  THE  BUTTER-CUPS  GREW. 

Oh,  my  thoughts  are  away  where  my  infancy  flew, 
Near  the  green  mo!i^*«y  bunk  where  the  butter-cups  grew, 
Where  the  bright  silver  fonnt^iin  eternally  played, 
First  laughing  in  sunshine,  then  singing  in  shade ; 
There  oft  in  my  childhood  Tve  wandered  in  play. 
Flinging  up  the  cool  drojis  of  the  light-falling  spray, 
Till  my  small  naked  feet  were  all  bathed  in  bright  dew, 
As  I  played  on  the  bank  where  the  butter-cups  grew. 

How  softly  that  green  bank  slope<l  down  from  the  hill 
To  the  spot  where  the  fountain  grew  suddenly  still ! 
How  cool  was  tlio  shadow  the  long  branches  gave. 
As  they  hung  from  the  willow  and  dipped  in  the  wave. 
And  then  each  pale  lily,  tliat  slept  on  the  stream. 
Rose  and  fell  with  the  wave,  as  if  stirre<l  by  a  dream! 
While  my  home  'mid  the  vint'-leavi's  n>se  S4»ft  on  my  view. 
As  I  played  on  the  bunk  where  the  butter-cups  grew. 
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The  beantlM  things  1  how  I  watched  them  unfold, 
Till  they  lifted  their  delicate  vases  of  gold ! 
Oh,  never  a  spot  since  those  dajs  have  I  seen 
With  leaves  of  sadh  freshness  and  flowers  of  snoh  sheen  t 
How  glad  was  my  s^Mtl  for  then  there  was  nanght 
To  burden  its  wing,  save  some  beantiftd  thought 
Breaking  up  from  its  depths  with  each  wild  wind  that  blew 
O^er  the  green  mossy  bank  where  the  butter-cape  grew. 

The  paths  I  have  trod  I  would  quickly  retrace, 
Oould  I  win  back  the  gladness,  that  looked  tnm  mj  hoe 
As  I  cooled  my  warm  lip  in  that  fountain,  I  love 
With  a  spirit  as  pure  as  the  wing  of  a  dove- 
Could  I  wander  again  where  my  forehead  was  starrM 
With  the  beauty  that  dwelt  in  my  bosom  unmarr'd. 
And,  calm  as  a  child  in  the  starlight  and  dew. 
Fall  asleep  on  the  bank  where  the  butter-oups  grew. 


MUSINQS. 

I  wandered  out  one  summer-niglKt, 

^Twas  when  my  years  were  few, 
The  wind  was  singing  in  the  li^^ 

And  I  was  dnging  too ; 
The  sunshine  lay  upon  the  hiU, 

The  shadow  in  the  vale, 
And  here  and  there  a  lei^ing  rill 

Was  lau^irhing  on  the  gale. 

One  fleecy  doud  upon  the  air 

Was  all  that  met  my  eyee ; 
It  floated  like  an  angd  there 

Between  me  and  the  akiea : 
I  clapped  my  hands  and  warbled  wild, 

As  here  and  there  I  flew, 
For  I  was  but  a  careless  ohUd 

And  did  as  children  do. 
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The  wavee  oame  dancing  oW  the  sea 

In  bright  and  glittering  bands ; 
Like  little  children  wild  with  ^ee, 

They  linked  their  dimpled  hand*— 
They  linked  their  hands,  but,  ere  I  canf^ 

Their  sprinkled  drops  of  dew, 
They  kissed  my  feet,  and  quick  as  tf!n«gtrt| 

Away  the  ripples  flew. 


The  twilight  honrs,  like  birds,  flew  by, 

As  lightly  and  as  free ; 
Ton  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

Ten  thousand  on  the  sea ; 
For  every  wave  with  dimpled  fiuse, 

That  leaped  upon  the  ^r, 
Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace, 

And  held  it  trembling  there. 


The  young  moon  too,  with  upturned  sldeSi 

Her  mirrored  beauty  gave. 
And  as  a  bark  at  anchor  rides, 

8he  rode  upon  the  wave ; 
The  sea  was  like  tlie  heaven  above, 

As  perfect  and  as  whole, 
Save  that  it  seemed  to  thriU  with  love 

As  thrills  the  immortal  soul. 


The  leaves,  by  spirit-voices  stirred. 

Mode  murmurs  on  tlie  air, 
Ix>w  murmurs  that  my  Hpirit  heard 

And  answered  with  a  prayer; 
For  'twas  upon  that  dewy  sod, 

Reside  tlie  moaning  seas, 
I  learned  at  first  to  worship  God 

And  sing  such  strains  as  these. 


f- 
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The  fiawera,  all  folded  to  their  dr^aiija, 

Whefe  howed  in  slainber  fr&e 
By  bree^  hills  and  mummrixig  str&ama, 

Wherever  they  chanced  to  be ; 
No  gtiilty  tears  had  they  to  weep, 

Ko  sins  to  l>e  forgi^tn  j 
They  closed  their  leaves  and  went  tu  Bleep 

^Neatb  the  blue  ey t>  of  heaTea 


No  oostlj  robes  upon  them  shone;, 

No  jewel  b  from  the  seaSf 
Yet  SolomoQi  upon  his  throne, 

Was  ne'er  arrayed  like  these ; 
And  just  us  &ee  from  guilt  and  art. 

Were  lovely  human  flowers^ 
Ere  Borrow  set  her  bleeding  heart 

On  this  fair  world  of  ours* 


I  heard  the  langhing  wind  behind 

A-playiug  with  my  hair  ; 
The  breezy  fiugei^  of  the  wind — 

How  cool  and  moist  they  were  l 
I  heard  the  night-bird  warbling  o'er 

Its  soft  enchanting  strain  ; 
J  never  heard  such  sounds  befbre, 

And  never  ahall  again. 


Tbjm  wherefore  wenve  anch  f^traiua  us  theie 

And  sing  them  day  by  day, 
"When  every  bird  upon  the  breeze 

Can  eing  a  sweeter  lay  I 
rd  give  the  world  for  their  sweet  art, 

The  simple,  the  divine — 
rd  give  tlie  world  to  melt  one  heurt 

As  they  have  melted  mine. 
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TO  THE  SKY-LARK. 

Thou  little  bird,  thou  lov'st  to  dwell 

Beneath  the  summer  leaves ! 
The  sunlight  round  thy  mossy  cell 

A  golden  halo  weaves ; 
And  the  sweet  dews,  wherever  we  pass, 
Like  living  diamonds  gem  the  grass. 

And  round  the  mossy  eaves 
The  twittering  swallow  circling  flies. 
As  happy  as  the  laughing  skies. 

Soft  as  a  bride,  the  rosy  dawn 

From  dewy  sleep  doth  rise. 
And,  bathed  in  blushes,  hath  withdrawn 

The  mantle  from  her  eyes ; 
And,  with  her  orbs  dissolved  in  dew, 
Bends  like  an  angel  softly  through 

The  blue-pavilioned  skies. 
Then  up,  and  pour  thy  mellow  lay. 
To  greet  the  young  and  radiant  day ! 

Hark !  now  with  low  and  fluttering  start, 

The  sky -lark  soars  above. 
And  from  her  full  melodious  heart 

She  pours  her  strains  of  love ; 
And  now  her  quivering  wings  fling  back 
The  golden  light  that  floods  her  track. 

Now  scarcely  seems  to  move. 
But  floats  awhile  on  waveless  wings. 
Then  soars  away,  and,  soaring,  sings. 

Bird  of  the  pure  and  dewy  mom ! 

IIow  soft  thy  he-avenward  lay 
Floats  up,  where  light  and  life  are  bcnn 

Around  the  rosy  day ! 
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And,  as  the  balm  that  fills  the  hour 
lies  soft  upon  ©iich  waving  flower, 

The  happy  wind  at  play 
Tellft,  as  its  voice  goes  latighiug  by* 
The  Isrk  is  singing  in  the  sky. 


When  shall  thy  fearleaa  wing  fixid  reat» 

Bird  of  the  dewy  honrst 
When  wilt  thou  seek  thy  little  nesl, 

Close  bid  among  the  flowers? 
Not  till  the  bright  clotidfi,  one  by  one, 
Are  mart4halled  round  the  setting  »un, 

In  heaven's  celestial  bowers. 
Shall  the  old  forest  ronnd  tbee  fling 
Ita  mournfbl  diadea,  O  lonely  thing ! 


Lonely  I  and  did  I  call  thee  lone  ? 

Twos  but  a  careless  word  : 
The  ronnd  blue  heaven  is  all  thine  own^ 

0  free  and  bappy  bird  I 
Wherever  laugbs  a  singing  rill, 
Or  points  to  heaven  a  verdant  hUh 

Thy  waving  wing  hath  stirred ; 
Por  all  sweet  things,  where'er  tbey  be» 
Are  like  ^miliar  friends  to  thee. 


Oonld  J,  O  living  lute  of  besven  I 

But  learn  to  act  thy  part, 
And  use  the  gift  so  freely  given» 

That  flootls  my  inmost  heart ; 
Each  mom,  my  melting  strains  of  love 
ShonM  rise  like  tbine  to  Him  above, 

Who  made  thee  what  tbon  ai% 
And  spread  abroad  each  waving  tree, 
For  thee,  O  little  bird  I  for  tbee. 
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And  shall  the  poet  envy  thee, 
Bird  of  the  quivering  wing, 
"Whose  soul  immortal,  swift,  and  free, 

Should  ever  soar  and  sing? 
Predestined  for  a  loftier  flight, 
The  spirit,  filled  with  heavenly  light, 
From  this  cold  earth  shall  spring. 
And  soar  where  thou  canst  never  roam, 
Bird  of  the  blue  and  breezy  dome. 

Oh  I  if  our  hearts  were  never  stirred. 

By  harsher  sounds  than  these— 
The  low,  sweet  singing  of  a  bird. 

The  murmur  of  the  breeze- 
How  soft  would  glide  our  fleeting  hours, 
Blessed  as  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers. 

And  calm  as  summer  seas ! 
Linked  hand  in  hand  with  Love  and  IIo^, 
We'd  wander  down  life's  flowery  slope. 


THE  FREED  BIRD. 

Thy  cage  is  opened,  bird  I  too  well  I  love  thee 
To  bar  the  sunny  things  of  earth  from  thee ; 

A  whole  broad  heaven  of  blue  lies  calm  above  thee, 
The  green-wood  waves  beneath,  and  thou  art  fr«e ; 

These  slender  wires  shall  prison  thee  no  more— 

Up,  bird  1  and  'mid  the  clouds  thy  thrilling  mosio  poor. 

Away  I  away !  the  laughing  waters,  playing. 
Break  on  the  frjigrant  shore  in  ripples  blue, 

And  the  green  leaves  unto  the  breeze  are  laying 
Their  shining  edges,  fringed  with  drops  of  dew ; 

And,  here  and  there,  a  wild  flower  lifts  its  head 

Rofreshe<l  with  sudden  life  from  many  a  sunbeam  shed. 


.  fi»if.AmA 
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How  sweei  thy  voica  will  bomid  I  for  o'er  yon  rirer 
The  wing  of  silence,  like  a  dreooi^  h  laid. 

And  naught  is  heard  eave  where  the  wood -boughs  qairer, 
Making  rich  spots  of  trembling  light  and  ahade. 

And  a  new  rapture  thy  wild  spirit  fills, 

For  joy  is  on  the  breej^,  and  morn  n|>on  the  hillj. 


How,  like  th^  aapen,  plays  each  quivering  feather 
Of  thy  awift  pinion^  beariikg  tboa  along, 

Upf  where  the  mt/ming  atara  onoe  sang  together, 
To  pOTw  the  follnesa  of  thine  own  rich  song ; 

And  now  tboo*rt  mirrorwl  to  my  da^^led  view, 

A  little  dn»ky  apeek  amid  a  world  of  blue. 


Yet  I  will  ahade  mine  eye  and  itill  pursue  thee, 

Aa  tboQ  dost  melt  in  soft  ethereal  air. 
Till  angel -ones,  sweet  bird,  will  bend  to  view  thee, 

And  cease  tbeir  hymns  awhile  thine  own  to  share ; 
And  there  thou  art,  with  light  clouds  round  thee  ferled, 
Juat  poiicd  beneath  job  vault,  that  arches  o'er  the  world. 


A  &ee  wild  spirit  unto  thee  is  given, 
BHgbt  minatrel  of  the  blue  celestial  dome  1 

For  thou  wilt  wander  to  yon  upper  heaven, 

And  bathe  thy  plumage  in  the  saiibeam*«  home : 

And  ioaring  npward  ftt)m  thy  dhzy  height 

On  free  aod  fearleea  wing,  be  loat  to  human  sight. 

Lute  of  the  summer  clouds  1  whilst  thou  art  silking 
Unto  thy  Maker  thy  soft  matin  hymn. 

My  own  mild  spirit,  irom  its  temple  springbg. 
Would  freely  join  thee  in  the  distance  dim ; 

But  I  can  only  gaze  on  thee  and  sigh 

With  heart  npon  my  Up,  bright  minstrel  of  the  sky  1 
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And  yet,  sweet  bird  I  bright  thoughts  to  me  are  given 
As  many  as  the  dostering  leaves  of  June ; 

And  my  young  heart  is  like  a  harp  of  heaven, 
Forever  strung  unto  some  pleasant  tune ; 

And  my  soul  bums  with  wild  poetic  fire. 

Though  simple  are  my  strains,  and  simpler  still  my  lyre. 

And  now,  farewell  I  the  wUd  wind  of  the  mountain 
And  the  blue  streams  alone  my  strains  have  heard ; 

And  it  is  well,  for  from  my  hearths  deep  fountain 
They  flow,  uncultured,  as  thine  own,  sweet  bird ! 

For  my  free  thoughts  have  ever  spumed  control, 

Since  this  heart  held  a  wish,  and  this  firail  lEbrm  a  soul ! 


WHEN  SOFT  STARS. 

When  soft  stars  are  peeping 

Through  the  pure  azure  sky 
And  southern  gales  sweeping 

Their  warm  breathing  by, 
Like  sweet  music  pealing 

Far  o^er  the  blue  sea. 
There  come  o^er  me  stealing 

Sweet  memories  of  thee. 

The  Y)right  rose  when  faded. 

Flings  forth  o'er  its  tomb 
Its  velvet  leaves  laded 

With  silent  perfdme : 
Thus  round  me  will  hover 

In  grief  or  in  glee, 
Till  lifers  dream  be  over, 

Sweet  memories  of  thee. 

As  a  sweet  lute,  that  lingers 

In  silence  alone, 
Unswept  by  light  fingers, 

Scarce  murmurs  a  tone. 
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My  yomi^  heiurt  resembled 
That  lute,  UgLt  atiU  free, 

Till  o^er  its  cliordg  trembled, 
Those  metnones  of  the^^ 


THE  PRESEKCE  OF  GOD. 

O  Tboa,  who  iliag^dt  m  Mr  a  robe 

Of  clouds  aroand  the  bills  nntrod — 
Those  momitaiii*[>jJlars  of  the  glob©^ 

Whose  pe^8  sustain  thy  throne,  O  God  [ 
All  glittering  ronnd  the  sunset  skieSf 

Their  trembling  folds  axe  lightlj  fnrled^ 
As  if  to  shade  from  mortal  eyes 

The  gloriea  of  jon  npper  world  ; 
Therer  while  the  evening  star  npholds 
In  one  bright  spot  their  purple  fotda^ 
My  spirit  lifts  its  silent  prayer, 
For  Thou,  the  God  of  love^  art  there* 

The  sumtner  flowers,  the  fair,  the  eweet^ 

IT psp ringing  freely  from  tiie  so<l, 
In  whose  »oit  looks  we  seem  to  meet, 

At  every  step,  Thy  smiles,  O  God  I 
The  humblest  soul  their  aweetnesA  flharee^ 

They  bloom  in  pala<5e-hall,  or  oot — 
Give  me,  O  Lord  I  a  heart  like  theirs, 

Contented  with  my  lowly  lot ! 
Within  their  pure  ambrosial  beUfi, 
In  odors  sweet  Thy  Spirit  dwells ; 
Their  breath  may  weem  to  eeent  the  air — 
'Tis  Thiae,  0  God  I  for  thon  art  there. 

list  r  from  yon  casement  low  and  dim 

What  sonnds  are  these,  that  fill  the  breeze  f 

It  is  the  peasanf  B  evening  hymn 
Arrets  the  fisher  on  the  seas — 
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The  old  man  leans  his  silver  hairs 
Upon  his  light  suspended  oar, 

Until  those  soft  delicious  airs 
Have  died  like  ripples  on  the  shore. 

Why  do  his  eyes  in  softness  roll  ? 

What  melts  the  manhood  from  his  soul  ? 

His  heart  is  filled  with  peace  and  prayer, 

For  Thou,  0  God  I  art  with  him  there. 

The  hirds  among  the  summer-blooms 

Pour  forth  to  Thee  their  strains  of  love, 
When,  trembling  on  uplifted  plumes, 

They  leave  the  earth  and  soar  above; 
We  hear  their  sweet  familiar  airs 

Wherever  a  sunny  spot  is  found  ; 
How  lovely  is  a  life  like  theirs, 

Difiusing  sweetness  all  around ! 
From  clime  to  clime,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Their  sweetest  anthems  softly  roll. 
Till,  melting  on  the  realms  of  air. 
Thy  still  small  voice  seems  whispering  there. 

The  stars,  those  floating  isles  of  light. 

Round  which  the  clouds  unfurl  their  saiI^ 
Pure  as  a  woman's  robe  of  white 

That  trembles  round  the  form  it  veils*. 
They  touch  the  heart  as  with  a  sjiell. 

Yet  set  the  soaring  fancy  free. 
And  O  how  sweet  the  tales  they  tell ! 

They  tell  of  peace,  of  love,  and  Tliee ! 
Each  raging  storm  that  wildly  blows. 
Each  balmy  gale  that  lifts  the  rose, 
Sublimely  grand,  or  softly  fair. 
They  speak  of  Thee,  for  Thou  art  there. 

The  spirit  oft  oppressed  with  doubt. 
May  strive  to  cast  Thee  from  its  thought. 

But  who  can  shut  thy  presence  out. 
Thou  mighty  Guest  that  com^st  unsought ! 
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In  spite  of  all  our  cold  r^aalvea, 

^ITiate^er  our  Uioughts^  whem^er  we  be, 
Still  niag^net'like  the  heart  revolver, 

And  points,  alJ  ti'^mhimg,  up  to  Thee ; 
We  oaonot  shield  n  tronbiod  breast 
Beneatli  the  oonfineit  of  the  bloaeed, 
Above,  helow,  on  earth,  in  air, 
For  Thou  the  living  God  art  ther^. 

Yet,  far  beyond  the  donds  outspread, 

Where  aoarini;^  fancj  oft  ha^h  hmn^ 
There  is  a  land  where  Thon  hast  said 

The  pore  of  heart  &hall  enter  in  ; 
Id  iho»e  far  reahnef  »o  calTidy  hnght. 

How  many  a  loved  and  gentle  one 
Bathes  it#  soft  plumoB  in  living  light 

That  sparkles  tHira  Thy  radiant  throne! 
There  aonls,  onoe  soft  and  sad  m  oura^ 
Look  np  and  sing  'mid  fadele^  fi<twet^i — 
They  dream  no  more  of  grief  and  care. 
Por  Thou,  the  God  of  peaoe,  art  there. 


THOU  CANST  NOT  FORGET  ME. 

Thon  eanet  not  fbi^t  me,  for  memory  will  flin^ 

Her  light  o^er  oUivion^a  dark  aea ; 
And  wherever  thou  roameat^  a  something  will  oling 

To  thy  bosom  that  whisperB  of  me ; 
Though  the  chords  of  thy  spirit  I  now  may  not  sweep, 

Of  my  tonch  they'll  retain  a  ©oft  thrill, 
Like  the  low,  nnder-tone  of  the  monmftil- voiced  deep, 

When  the  wind  that  haa  swept  it  is  stiU. 

The  love  that  b  kept  in  the  beanty  of  trm^ 
Oaunot  pajia  like  the  loam  from  the  &&a». 

Or  a  mark  that  the  finger  hath  traced  in  the  dttst^ 
When  ■  tia  swept  by  the  breath  of  the  breeze ; 
S6 
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They  tell  me,  my  love,  thon  wilt  calmly  resign, 
Yet  I  know,  e'en  while  listening  to  them, 

Thoa  wilt  sigh  for  the  heart  that  was  linked  onto  thine 
As  a  rose-bud  is  linked  to  its  stem. 

Thou  canst  not  forget  me,  too  long  thou  hast  flung 

Thy  spirit's  soft  pinion  o*er  mine ; 
Too  deep  was  the  promise,  that  round  my  lips  clung. 

As  they  softly  responded  to  thine  : 
In  tlie  hush  of  the  twilight,  beneath  the  blue  skies, 

My  presence  will  mantle  thy  soul. 
And  a  feeling  of  softness  will  rush  to  tliine  eyes. 

Too  deep  for  thy  manhood's  control. 

Thou  mayst  roam  to  thine  own  isle  of  beauty  and  fame« 

Far,  far  from  the  land  of  the  free  ; 
Yet,  each  wind  that  floats  round  thee  will  murmur  the  mime 

That  is  softer  than  nmsic  to  thee ; 
And  when  round  thee  darkly  misfortunes  shall  crowd, 

Thou'lt  think,  like  the  beautiful  form 
Of  the  rainbow,  that  arches  the  thick  tempest-cloud. 

My  love  would  htive  brifrhtened  the  storm, 

Thou  canst  not  forget  nie — the  passion,  that  dwelt 

In  the  depth  of  thy  soul,  could  not  die. 
With  the  memory  of  all  thou  bast  nmrmured  and  felt, 

In  tby  bosom  'twill  slumbering  lie; 
Thou  mayst  turn  to  another,  and  wish  to  forget, 

i^it  the  wish  will  not  bring  thee  rei)Ose, 
For  ah  I  thou  wilt  find  that  tbe  thorn  of  regret 

Will  be  linked  with  the  sweets  of  the  rose. 


ON  ENTERIXG  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

Hush  I  for  my  heart-blood  curdles  as  we  enter 
To  glide  in  gloom  these  shadowy  realms  abont; 

Oil !  what  a  scene  ! — tbe  round  globe  to  its  centre. 
To  form  this  awful  cave,  seems  hollowed  out  I 
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Yet  pause — ao  inyBtio  word  hath  yet  been  spoken 

To  win  us  entranoe  to  this  awful  Rpli^e — 
A  whispered  prayer  muftt  bo  our  wat^li  word  token^ 
And  peaoe^ike  tlmt  arouQd  uii^— peac€  unbrDkeu, 
The  passport  here. 

And  now  farewell,  ye  birds  and  bloseams  tender. 
Ye  glistening  leaves  by  morning  dews  impearled^ 

And  you,  lo  beami?  tbat  light  with  softened  splendor 
The  gliinmeriDg  glories  of  yon  outer  world  J 

While  thus  we  paused  these  silent  arches  under, 
To  you  and  yours  a  wild  farewell  we  wave* 

For  oh  I  perhaps  this  awfol  Jipot  may  snnder 

Our  heart:^  from  all  we  love— this  world  of  wonder 
May  be  our  grave. 

And  yet  fiwe weli !  the  faintly  flickering  torches 
Light  onr  lone  footsteps  o^er  the  silent  sod ; 

And  now  all  hail,  ye  eveHastlng  arches, 
Ye  dark  dominions  of  an  unseen  Ood  1 

Who  would  not  for  this  sight  the  bliss  surrender 
Of  all  the  l>eautdes  of  yon  sunny  sphere, 

And  break  the  sweetest  ties^  however  tender. 

To  be  the  witness  of  the  silent  splendor 
That  greets  us  here  I 

Ye  glittering  c^ves,  ye  high  overhanging  arobee, 

A  pilgrim -band  we  glide  amid  yoor  gloom, 
With  breathless  lips  and  high  uplifted  torehta, 

All  fancifully  decked  in  cave-oostume ; 
Far  from  tbe  day*a  glad  beams^  and  songs  and  flowers, 

We've  coTiie  with  spell -touched  hearts,  ye  countless  oaves^ 
To  glide  enchanted,  for  a  few  brief  hours. 
Through  the  calm  beauty  of  your  aw fhl  bowers 
And  o'er  your  waves ! 

Beautiful  cave  I  that  all  my  soul  entraneee, 
Known  as  the  Wonder  of  tbe  West  so  long^ 

Oh  'twere  a  fnte  beyond  my  wildest  fancies, 
Could  I  but  shrine  you  now,  as  sucli,  in  mng  I 
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liut  'tis  in  vain — the  untaught  child  of  Nature, 

I  cannot  vent  the  thoughts  that  through  me  flow, 
Yet  none  the  less  is  graved  thine  every  feature 
Upon  the  wild  imaginative  creature 
That  hails  you  now  ! 

Palace  of  Nature!  with  a  poet's  fanciefl 

I've  ofttimes  pictured  thee  in  dreams  of  blisa. 

And  glorious  scenes  were  given  to  my  glances, 
Hut  never  gazed  I  on  a  scene  like  this ! 

Compared  with  thine,  what  are  the  awful  wonders 
Of  the  deep,  fathomless,  unbounded  sea? 

Or  the  stonn-cloud,  whose  lance  of  lightning  soDders 

The  solid  oak  ? — or  even  thine  awful  thunders, 
Niagara! 

Hark !  hear  ye  not  those  echoes  ringing  after 
Our  gli<ling  steps — my  spirit  faints  with  fear — 

Those  mocking  tones,  like  subterranean  laughter — 
Or  does  tlie  !)rain  grow  wild  with  wandering  here? 

There  may  l>e  speetres  wild,  and  forms  appalling. 
Our  wandering  eyes,  where'er  we  rove,  to  greet — 

Metliinks  1  hear  their  low  sad  voices  calling 

Upon  us  now,  and  far  away  the  falling 
Of  pliantom  feet. 

The  glittering  dome,  the  arch,  the  towering  column. 
Are  sights  that  greet  us  now  on  every  hand ; 

And  all  so  wild — so  strange — S4^  sweetly  solemn — 
So  like  one's  fancies  formed  of  fairy -land  ! 

And  these  then  are  your  works,  mysterious  powers! 
Your  spells  are  o'er,  around  us,  and  beneath. 

These  opening  aisles,  the-JC  crystal  fruit<»  and  flowers. 

And  glittering  grots,  and  high-arched  beauteous  bowera, 
As  still  as  death. 

But  yet  lead  on  I  perhaps  than  this  fair  vision. 
Some  lovelier  yet  in  darkling  distance  lies — 

Some  cave  of  beauty,  like  thosi'  realms  elysian 
That  otttimesopen  on  iK)etic  eye»»! 
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Some  spot,  where  led  by  fancy's  sweet  assistance, 

Our  wandering  feet  o'er  silvery  sands  may  stray, 
Where  prattling  waters  urge  with  soft  resistance 
Their  wavelets  on,  till  lost  in  airy  distance, 
And  far  away ! 

Oft  the  lone  Indian  o'er  these  low-toned  waters 

Has  bent  perhaps  his  swarthy  brow  to  lave  I 
It  seems  the  requiem  of  their  dark-eyed  daughters — 

Those  sweet  wild  notes  that  wander  o'er  the  wave  I 
Hast  thou  no  relic  of  their  ancient  glory, 

No  legend,  lonely  cavern  I  linked  with  thine  ? 
No  tale  of  love — no  wild  romantic  story 
Of  some  warm  heart  whose  dreams  were  transitory 
And  sweet  as  mine  ? 

It  must  be  so  I  the  thought  your  spell  enhances — 

Yet  why  pursue  this  wild,  romantic  dream  ? 
The  heart,  afloat  upon  its  fluttering  fancies. 

Would  lose  itself  in  the  bewildering  theme  I 
And  yet,  ye  waters !  still  I  list  your  surging. 

And  ever  and  anon  I  seem  to  view. 
In  fancy's  eye,  some  Indian  maid  emerging 
Through  the  deep  gloom,  and  o'er  your  waters  urging 
Her  light  canoe. 

Oh  silent  cave !  amid  the  elevation 

Of  lofty  thought  could  I  abide  with  thee, 
My  soul's  sad  shrine,  my  heart's  lone  habitation, 

Forever  and  forever  thou  shouldst  be ! 
Here  into  song  my  every  thought  I'd  render. 

And  thou — and  thou  alone — shouldst  be  my  theme, 
Far  from  the  weary  world's  delusive  splendor. 
Would  not  my  lonely  life  be  all  one  tender 
Delicious  dream  ? 

Yes,  though  no  other  form  save  mine  might  hover 

In  these  lone  halls,  no  other  whisper  roll 
Along  those  airy  domes  that  arch  me  over. 

Save  pentle  Echo's,  sister  of  my  soul  I 
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Yet,  'neath  these  domes,  whose  spell  of  beaaty  weighs  me. 

My  heart  would  evermore  in  bliss  abide— 
No  sorrow  to  depress,  no  hope  to  raise  me, 
Here  would  I  ever  dwell,  with  none  to  praise  me 
And  none  to  chide ! 

Region  of  caves  and  streams !  and  must  I  sever 
My  spirit  from  your  spell  ?    ^Twere  bliss  to  stray 

The  happy  rover  of  your  realms  forever, 
And  yet,  farewell  forever  and  for  aye  I 

I  leave  you  now,  yet  many  a  sparkling  token 
Within  your  cool  recesses  I  have  sought 

To  treasure  up  with  fancies  still  unspoken — 

Till  fVom  these  quivering  heart-strings,  Death  hath  bn>ken 
The  thread  of  thought! 


KATE  A.  DU  BOSE. 

Mrs.  Du  Bose  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  William 
Richards,  of  Beaufort  District,  S.  C.  She  was  born  in  the  year 
1828,  in  a  village  in  Oxfordshire,  England.  Soon  aflter  her 
birth,  the  family  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Georgia, 
removing  thence  in  a  few  years  to  their  present  home,  in 
South  Carolina. 

In  1848,  she  married  Mr.  Charles  W.  Du  Bose,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  leading  lawyer,  of  Sparta,  Georgia, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  people,  they  at 
once  set  up  their  household  gods.  In  their  "  Willow  Cottage  " — 
the  coziest  of  homes,  embowered  in  the  rich  flowering  trees  of 
that  region — their  family  of  brave  boys  is  growing  daily, 
under  a  discipline  which  promises  the  manliest  and  worthiest 
life. 

Mrs.  Du  Bose's  education,  received  in  our  northern  cities, 
was  made  most  successfully  available  in  several  years'  experi- 
ence as  teacher  in  the  home  of  her  adoption. 

Her  love  of  letters  was  indicated  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
had  circumstances  thrown  her  into  the  field  as  a  professional 
contestant  for  literary  honors,  she  must  have  achieved  distinc- 
tion. As  it  is,  her  productions  have  come  to  us,  for  the  most 
part,  in  journals  and  magazines,  only  as  they  have  been  sug- 
gested or  solicited,  and  generally  under  the  name  of  "  Leila 
Cameron.''  Many  of  her  best  poems  were  contributed  to  the 
"  Southern  Literary  Gazette,"  formerly  published  in  Charles- 
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ton,  and  edited  by  her  brother,  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Richanlfl,  who  has 
since  removed  to  Providence,  R.  I.  She  was  also  a  favorite  cor- 
respondent of  the  "  Orion  Magazine,"  of  Geoi^a,  and  it  was 
for  this  })aper  that  Bhe  wrote  the  popular  prize  poem, 
"  Wachulla  '•  a  line  spirited  description  of  a  famous  fountain  in 
Florida. 

In  1858,  her  first  published  volume  was  issued  from  the 
press  of  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York.  This  is  an  interesting 
prose  story  for  the  young,  entitled  "  Tlie  Pastor's  Household.^ 
It  displays  a  narrative  and  dramatic  power,  indicative  of  skill 
and  resource  in  this  difficult  department  of  literary  composi- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoj^ed  that  our  "little  ])eoj)le"  may  be  made 
happy  by  many  other  genial  and  wholesome  books  from  this 
writer's  pen. 

As  the  child  of  a  gifted  and  highly  educated  parentage,  and 
a  mem])er  of  a  large  family  circle,  all  remarkable  for  lesthetic 
proclivities,  Mrs.  Du  Bose  has  enjoyed  unusual  facilities  for 
early  and  thorough  cultivation.  One  of  her  brothers — to 
whom  we  have  already  referred — ^is  not  only  known  as  the 
editor  of  a  popular  southern  journal,  but  as  the  author  of  a 
happily  designed  work,  called  *'Tlie  Shakspeare  Calendar  ;^  while 
another  brother,  T.  Addison  Richards,  of  New  York,  has  won 
distinction,  not  only  as  an  artist  and  poet,  but  as  the  efficient 
principal  of  the  "  School  of  Design  for  Women,"  which  is  doing 
a  nobh*  work  within  the  walls  of  the  CcM>j)er  Institute. 

Combining,  as  Mrs.  Du  Bose  does,  tlie  most  delicate  tastes 
with  c([ual  earnestness  of  cliaracrter,  and  a  large  religions 
element,  she  could  not  fail  to  exert  in  any  <'ommunity  the 
healthful  influence,  whicli  is  so  essentially  felt  and  confessed 
throughout  the  little  village  in  whi<'h  her  h)t  is  <*ast.  "We  see 
here — as  we  see  nowhere  m)  trnly  as  in  southern  households — the 
rare  union  of  unpretending  domestic  love  with  artistic  capacity 
and  achievement. 
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THE  PASTOR'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

At  tlie  desk  in  front  of  our  hero,  8at  a  boy,  wliose  pale,  sickly  oonntcnance, 
and  melancholy  air,  had  from  the  first  excited  his  warmest  sympathies. 
Many  acts  of  kindness  had  endeared  him  to  the  poor  lad,  whose  threadbare 
apparel  stamped  him  as  the  child  of  poverty,  and  whose  constitotional  weak- 
ness, to  which  was  added  a  crippled  limb,  put  it  out  of  the  <}uestion  for  him 
to  join  in  the  more  active  sports  of  the  boys,  and  sometimes  even  to  walk 
without  great  pain  and  difficulty.  At  such  times,  Claude's  arm  was  ever 
ready  to  assist,  and  often  would  he  leave  a  fine  game  of  ball,  or  an  entertain- 
ing book,  to  enliven  a  dull  ht)ur  for  the  poor  crippled  lad. 

''  Lame  Jimmy,"  as  everybo<ly  called  him,  was  an  orphan,  thrown  help- 
less and  friendless  upon  the  charity  of  Dr.  Carlisle,  who,  having  furnished 
him  a  i>lace  at  his  table,  and  in  his  school-room,  gave  himself  no  further 
trouble  about  the  child,  whose  scanty  wardrobe  bore  evidence  to  the  neglect 
with  which  he  was  treated.  This  was  eked  out  by  various  trifling  services 
performed  for  the  elder  boys — copying  exercises,  and  the  like^which,  to 
their  credit,  were  frequently  liberally  rewarded.  Sometimes,  a  bundle  of 
shoes  and  ch)thing  was  given  to  him  by  some  lad  who  had  outgrown  them; 
and  in  various  ways  poor  Lame  Jimmy  contrived  to  appear  always  neat, 
though  his  wardrobe  was  very  seldom  amply  8upj)lied. 

lie  was  a  moek,  silent  boy,  evidently  feeling  deeply  the  slights  of  his  com- 
panion**— but  never  complaining — and  always  grateful  for  kindness,  and 
truthful  and  iipri^'ht  in  every  act.  A  look  of  patient  suttering  ever  dwelt 
upon  his  pale  features,  giving  them  an  expression  unfitted  to  his  years. 

But  this  boy,  with  all  his  physical  and  worldly  disadvantages,  possessed 
a  mind  of  no  ordinary  cast.  Without  any  apparent  eflTort,  he  mastered  the 
most  difficult  studies;  and  other  boys,  who  mocked  at  his  poverty  and 
treated  him  with  disdain,  hesitated  not  to  apply  to  Lame  Jimmy  when- 
ever there  was  a  hard  sentence  to  construe,  or  a  knotty  problem  to 
solve. 

But,  after  awhile,  Jimmy  fiagged  in  his  progress — ^his  head  often  dropped 
wearily  on  his  desk,  and  his  hollow  cough  broke  more  frequently  the  still- 
ness of  the  school-room.  The  boys  were  so  accnsUmied  to  his  lim])ing  step 
and  painful  cough,  that  it  elicited  no  attention ;  but  Claude,  whose  heart  was 
over  open   to  the  distress  or  suffering  of  others,  remarked  the  increased 
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-  -:— :i  -n-'^.  concern.     He  mentioned  it  to  Percy,  who  htu\ 
~T  ••-  r  :"c1Imw.  but  he  8»ai<l,  **  Oh,  I^ine  Jimmy  is  often 
_     -    -rrzcT  iT.cT  d while." 

_    -^;   L."«-  -rarlj  s  year  at  Dr.  Carli8le'«»  school,  and  only 

3^    z=r  :-*i  ic  Tisited  Lynn  for  a  few  days ;  but  now  the 

._:_:   :   -ifi.    *rrr*  dn^hinijr,  to   be    followed    by  a  vacation   of 

■  —  - -aT  a  z^im^er  «»f  students  {Mi>ise<l  from   the  iii«titD- 

.  -    T   :  "-r    --iines*  of  the  preat  world,  or  to  be  admitt«4l 

irc*r  iSf^ertil'ly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  met  to  li»ten 

_._^^— -  --^  ■  irvd  f«»r  tho  occasion. 

_— to.    ^    x-:^  111.  and  Claude  looked  forward  to  it  with  a 

_■.  .    1  ~ -  »  'rtvlc!   for  with  the  other  ^et>«tA  wf>uld  come 

-,.    ■  .-J.  ;.  w  entering  her  tenth  year.     Added  to  his  own 

^,    :---^  Tvj  the  wi.sh  that  Percy  should  know  the  friend* 

^  -_-.  <::~j  himself  in  their  eye*»,  the  anient  lM»y  pored 

.   .    .iTr.     Indeed,  Percy  had  fairly  to  drag  him  away 

^  -..     ■  -      A  >hort   time  before  the  closing  day,  he  threw 

;-.   rvening,  and,  wearie<l  with  study,  his  brow  pale 

.  -•    :^         iSfiied  hastily  through  the  common  hall  to  join 

^        —  vs  res4»un(le(l  from  the  phiy ground.     H(»unding 

.    ^       ".  '..imUHl  by  tiie  cot>l  breeze  that  playe<l  *m>  grate- 

:^     r.--  \>,  be  caught  the  j»laintive  tones  of  I^me  Jimmy, 

>ft  *  >..ra  stan<ling  at  tlie  ba»*k   entrance,  stniggling  to 

■-.    ■  ...  r.  he  held  from  the  ru<le  gra.si»  of  Andrews. 

.  ^^       ■  '.^  said  the  meek  tones;    "it  was  my  mother's,  and 

^•«  r. round  you  I — give  it  up,  I  say,  or  by  Jupiter  I'll 
^         ».   -v  time  !*' 

.^         *.  A"!-*TVWs;  it's*  everything  Tve  got   in  the  world,  and 

.*:*«w  it  intt»  the  duck-p<»n<l.  to  spite  (Maude  Villan; 

u  shan't  have  it.'* 

^  ■.  .v.t:\  a  canting  hyixHTite.     Don't  you  refdrt  me,  yon 

,      .^.  -.j^.  •   ril  teach  you  ]»etter  manners;"  and  Uttering  a 

^■o:.>.v%l  the  vv)lume  from   the  fragile  grasp,  ami  threw  it 

-'    aV.kT  that  st<MKl  near.     Then,  thi'-hed  with  passion,  he 

,  V  ^\^h1  a;rhast  and  trembling  at  his  violence,  and  dealt 

,  ;  \;e*!  him  to  the  ground. 
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In  an  instant  Olande  confronted  him,  his  noble  face  flaming  with  indig- 
nation. 

^'Mean,  cowardly  tyrant  I**  he  cried,  *'  how  dare  yon  to  strike  one  whom 
Grod  has  singled  ont  for  pity  ?  Take  that  to  teach  yon  how  to  treat  the  weak 
and  helpless  !^*  and  summoning  all  his  strength,  he  stmok  himftdl  in  the  fiioe 
with  his  clenched  fist. 

^^  Hurrah  for  Claude  I  Don't  his  eyes  flash  ;^*  *^  BraTO  I  Yillars,  give  it  to 
him  again ;''  ^^  He's  roused  the  tiger  at  last,"  shouted  half  a  dozen  yoices,  as 
little  knot  of  boys  gathered  around ;  but  Claude,  his  sudden  passion  expended, 
folded  his  arms,  and  calmly  waited  the  approach  of  his  antagonist,  who, 
almost  blind  with  passion,  came  rushing  toward  him.  Agile  as  a  oat,  Claude 
sprang  lightly  aside  and  escaped  the  blow.  Before  the  bully  could  oolleot 
himself  for  a  new  assault,  the  form  of  Dr.  Carlisle  appeared,  and  his  stem 
voice  silenced  the  clamor  of  tongues. 

^^  How  now,  young  gentlemen  I  is  my  house  a  flt  place  for  disgraceftd 
broils  ?    Claude  Yillars,  do  I  see  you  engaged  in  an  affur  like  this  ?" 

Claude  raised  his  clear  eyes  undauntedly,  but  made  no  reply.  For  an 
instant  the  doctor  eyed  the  group  in  stem  silence.  Jimmy  had  by  this  time 
risen  to  his  feet,  and  stood  at  Claude's  side,  the  tears  mnzHug  down  his  pale 
cheeks,  and  his  large,  mournful  eyes  (the  only  feature  that  redeemed  his 
positive  ugliness  of  face),  fixed  appealingly  on  the  wrathftd  countenanoe 
before  them.     At  length  the  doctor  spoke. 

^^  Yillars,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this,  and  where  did  Andrews  get  that 
black  eye  ?    I  demand  an  explanation." 

^^  I  have  none  to  make,  sir,"  replied  Claude  quietly,  yet  respectfiilly. 

**  He  gave  it  to  me,"  nmttered  Andrews. 

*^  Shame  I  shame !"  passed  whisperingly  through  the  crowd  of  boys. 

Again  the  doctor  regarded  them  silently,  and  seeing  the  words  quivering 
on  Jimmy's  pale  lips,  nodded  kindly,  saying : 

'*  Speak  on,  my  boy ;  I  see  you  have  something  to  say." 

Thus  encouraged,  he  poured  forth  warmly  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and 
Claude's  retaliation;  treating  lightly  his  own  sufierings,  but  eloquently 
defending  his  young  protector.  But  alas  for  the  poor  boy  I  as  he  thus  plain- 
tively told  his  tale,  his  face  turned  deadly  pale,  and  a  small  stream  of  blood 
trickled  from  his  thin  lips  on  his  old  worn  Jacket ;  fidnting,  he  would  again 
have  fallen,  but  for  the  supporting  arms  of  Claude,  who  leaned  anzioudj 
over  his  drooping  burden. 

^'  Carry  him  to  bed  at  once,"  said  the  doctor,  much  shocked.     *^  Yoimg 
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gentlemen,  I  will  see  you  in  my  stndy/^  and  in  a  few  minQt«8  the  pUygroond 
exhibited  Ha  usual  quiet  appearance. 

For  many  days  poor  Jimmy  was  extremely  ill ;  at  length  he  began  slowly 
to  recover,  and  a  day  or  two  l»efore  the  close  of  the  term,  walked  feebly 
downstairs.  Andrews  had  lK.*en  exi>elled  from  schooL,  but,  thruii|^  tha 
earnest  intercession  of  Claude,  his  punishment  was  mitigated,  and  he  was 
spared  the  public  disgrace  attendant  upon  expulsion.  After  two  weeka,  he 
was  again  seated  at  his  desk,  humbled  and  ({uiet,  if  not  repentant. 

"You've  done  for  Andrews,  Claude,"  said  Percy,  laughing,  as  they 
passed  him  in  the  playground  the  day  l>efore  examination.  '*  I  don*t  think 
ho  will  ever  molest  you  again  ;  you  *  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,*  by 
saving  him  from  [>ublic  disgrace,  and  then  capped  the  climax  by  correcting 
his  theme  when  you  were  so  desperately  busy  yourself.*' 

"  Pho !  that  WHS  nothinjr ;  but  I  do  think  Andrews  will  be  a  better  fel- 
low ;  he  seems  heartily  ashamed  of  his  cowardly  treatment  of  poor  Jim. 
What  do  you  think  ?  he  came  upstairs  yesterday  with  a  beantiftil  new  Bible, 
and  begged  Jimmy  to  accept  of  it  in  token  of  forgiveness  for  his  condnet.*' 

**  And  how  was  it  received  ?'' 

"Oh,  you  know  Jimmy  is  meekness  itself;  I  do  believe  he  will  merit  the 
reward  of  the  tliird  l>eatitude — '  For  they  shall  inherit  the  earth ' — ^if  any 
one  does.  He  put  out  his  poor  thin  hand,  and  took  the  Bible  with  a  patient 
smile ;  but  when  we  were  alone  again,  he  said  to  me,  with  tears  swelHng  in 
his  large  eyes,  ^  This  can  never  be  to  me  what  the  other  was — ^my  own  dear 
mother's  Bible  I'  " 

wAcnn.LA. 

Chivf  among  the  Attractionn  of  TallAliamtfc  an.-  the  many  lH.-autiM  Hpriniv  found  in  Ih^ 
Ten  miles  from  the  city  U  a  fumoun  fountain,  raUed  WachuUa.  It  b  an  linmente  Biutilu 
a»  yet  anfutli()me<l  In  the  centre,  with  watera  as  tranApareot  as  cryiUL 

Foiintnin  of  ])cautyl  on  my  vision  breaking. 

How  springs  my  heart  thy  varied  channs  to  greet, 

While  thoughts  of  loveliness  within  me  waking. 
Fill  all  my  ]»eing  with  their  intiuence  sweet. 

Gazing  on  thee,  my  spirit's  wild  commotion 
Is  hushe<l  beneath  somi?  mighty  magic  spell — 

Till  thrilling  with  each  new  and  strange  emotion, 

Xo  feelings  but  of  high  and  pure  devotion 
Within  mc  dwell. 
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Wachnlla,  beanteons  spring!  thy  orjstal  waters 

Reflect  the  loveliness  of  southern  skies ; 
And  oft  methinks  the  dark-haired  Indian  daughters 

Bend  o^er  thy  silver  depths  with  wondering  eyes; 
From  forest  glade  the  swarthy  chief  emerging,  - 

Delighted  pansed,  thy  matchless  charms  to  view ; 
Then  to  thy  flower-gemmed  border  slowly  verging^ 
I  see  him  o'er  thy  placid  bosom  urging 
His  light  canoe  I 

Break  not  the  spell  that  wraps  this  beauteous  vision, 

In  the  enchantment  of  some  fairy  dream; 
Methinks  I  wander  in  these  realms  dyslao. 

Which  on  poetic  fancies  sometimes  ^eam. 
Round  me  the  dim-arched  forest  proudly  towers, 

Seeming  those  li^t  and  floating  clouds  to  kisa ; 
Oh,  let  me  linger  for  a  fdw  brief  hours 
By  this  enchanted  fount — ^these  wild-wood  bowers^ 
To  dream  of  bliss. 

With  the  bright  crimson  of  the  maple  twining, 

The  fragrant  bay  its  peerless  dhi^let  weaves; 
And  where  magnolias  in  their  pride  are  shining, 

The  broad  palmetto  spreads  its  fan-like  leaves : 
Far  down  the  forest  aisles,  where  sunbeams  qidver 

The  fairest  flowers  their  rainbow  huee  combine; 
And  pendent  o'er  the  swiftly-flowing  river, 
The  shadows  of  the  graceftd  willow  shiver, 
In  glad  sunshine. 

Bright-plumaged  birds  their  gorgeous  hues  enwreathing 
Their  amorous  tunes  to  listening  flowers  repeat; 

Which,  in  reply,  their  sweetest  incense  breathing, 
Pour  on  the  silent  air  their  perftone  sweet ; 

From  tree  to  tree  the  golden  jasmine  creeping, 
Hangs  its  light  bells  on  every  slender  wpnj\ 

And  in  each  fragrant  chalice  dOy  pe^ing^ 

The  humming-bird  its  odorous  store  is  reaping^ 
The  livelong  day. 
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Nature  has  here  no  willfril  mood  nnfoldedf 
Her  choicest  stores  the  wilderness  to  deck ; 

And    forms  of  rare  and  perfect  beauty  molded. 
Where  no  rude  liand  her  beauty  dares  to  check. 

llow  could  I  Slit,  and  watch  the  waters  glancing 
In  the  calm  beauty  of  these  cloudless  skies; 

My  vivid  fancy  every  chanu  enhancing, 

And  sight  and  sound  my  HeuHes  all  entrancing, 
Till  daylight  dies. 

How  o^er  the  misty  past  my  thoughts  would  ponder. 
When  sad  and  lune  beside  Wachulla^s  spring, 

The  red  man,  tlying  from  his  foes,  would  wander, 
And  to  the  wave  his  heart-wrung  murmurs  fling. 

Oppression  stern  his  free-bom  soul  enthralling, 
He  flies  for  shelter  to  those  wild-wood  haunts— 

And  on  the  spirit  of  his  loved  ones  calling, 

>Vhile  munnuring  voices  on  his  ear  are  fidling, 
This  descant  chaunts. 

'*  Great  Spirit  of  our  race !  hast  thou  forsaken 
Thy  favored  children  in  their  hour  of  need? 

Their  wailing  voice  Wachulla's  echoes  waken — 
Will  not  the  spirit  of  their  Father  heed? 

Sunshine  and  joy  our  own  loved  dells  are  flushing, 
But  'mid  their  charms  the  rc<l  man  wanders  lone ; 

He  hears  the  free  winds  tli rough  Uic  forest  rushing, 

lie  sees  WachuIIa's  gladsome  waters  gushing. 
Yet  hears  no  tone  I'' 

Alas,  sad  warrior  I  by  these  silver  waters 
No  more  shall  gather  thy  ill-fated  band ; 

Thy  hunters  bold,  thy  dark -eyed  lovely  daughters. 
Long  since  have  sought  their  own  loved  spirit  laul. 

Yet  still  methinks  I  hear  their  voices  sighing 
In  the  soft  breeze  tliat  blows  from  yonder  shore; 

And  wild- wood  echoes  to  the  stream  replying, 

Mimrn  that  the  voices  on  the  water  dying 
Return  no  mort*  * 


•^, 
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Bnt  now  the  soft  south  wind  all  gently  wooeth 
Our  little  hark  to  leave  the  flower-gemmed  shore ; 

And  the  light  breeze  that  perfume  round  us  streweth, 
This  fairy  basin  soon  will  waft  us  o'er ; 

Then  while  soft  zephyrs  round  us  faintly  blowing, 
Bear  wordless  voices  from  the  forest  deep, 

We'll  listen  to  the  water's  ceaseless  flowing, 

And  watch  the  wavelets  dancing  on — ^unknowing 
What  course  they  keep. 

With  rapid  oar,  the  water-lilies  parting, 

Whose  snowy  petals  form  the  Naiad's  wreath. 
Soon  o'er  the  crystal  fountain  swiftly  darting. 

We  cast  our  gaze  a  hundred  feet  beneath ! 
Between  two  heavens  of  purest  blue  suspended, 

Above  these  fairy  realms  we  float  at  will — 
Where  crystal  grottoes  lift  their  columns  splendid. 
Formed  of  rare  gems  of  pearl  and  emerald,  blended 
With  magic  skill. 

Now  in  the  west  the  gold  and  crimson  blending. 

Tell  that  soft  twilight  falleth  o'er  the  world ; 
And  on  the  breeze  all  noiselessly  descending, 

The  dew-drops  lie  in  lily -cups  imi>earled, 
All  thought  is  lost  in  sweet  bewildering  fancies. 

While  from  the  forest  dies  the  light  of  day ; 
And  witching  silence  every  spell  enhances, 
As  o'er  the  wave  the  last  glad  sunbeam  glanoee, 
Tlien  fades  away  I 

Farewell,  Wachulla  1  sadly  must  I  sever 

My  spirit  from  thy  sweet  bewildering  spell ; 
I  leave  thee,  fairy  fount,  perhaps  forever. 

And  mournfully  I  bid  thee  now — fare  well  I 
Yet  still  thy  loveliness  my  soul  o'erpowers, 

While  dreamy  sha<lows  on  the  forest  fall — 
And  long  shall  memories  of  thy  beauteous  bowers 
Fall  on  my  heart  like  dew  on  summer  flowers. 
Refreshing  all  I 
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>t:s**  Bloist  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  born  June  23d,  1889. 
^^T  :uiii:I}\  K»r  many  years  resident  in  Richmond  County, 
^tticvt\:  but  recently  to  Augusta,  Geiirgia,  where  our  young 
%rr:vr  w:a*  deprived  of  her  estimable  mother. 

Vu:;'.  :uT  thirtei»nth  year,  she  was  educated  entirely  at  the 
.«.  v.:«:-v  ><'iuK»ls  iu  her  neighl)orho<Kl,  but  after  that  time 
.ci'.  >a:  ::io  junior  class  of  the  Mutho<list  Female  C!ollege  at 
>!,».:>».'•,  i^'-rvria,  where  she  graduate<l  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
V  >*::-a-aI  jH.vm  on  ''Tlie  Follies  of  the  Age,"  which  she 
:vv»^v'\>:  v»u  oonuuourement  day,  was  extensively  circulated 
.*>.\;^«i  ::v  Siuith.  and  rei*eived  many  encomiums. 

y.^-xxvl  *'\  jHvuniary  reverses  in  the  family  to  make  her  own 
%  V  -'^  •■*^'  \vorUU  she  resolved  to  devote  her  time  to  literary 
Ai.  v:».:s;  A::d,  s*H»n  atter  her  collegiate  course  ended,  assumed 
*v  s\:'-rv»r.Al  !\*s{H»nsibility  of  a  paper  puidished  at  Bainbridge, 
...v:^;\i.  FxT  two  years  she  continued  the  arduous  duties  of 
*  J.  *\N^:r'A»j'..  u{»hoKl  by  the  appreciation  of  the  public,  and  the 
»v>s^^i^^oi'  rl.xw  nean»st  and  dearest  at  her  own  fireside. 

^4  >a.  i*:ti;*:t  h.is  Ikh'U  several  times  the  successful  competitor 

.    .v>  o^Vi-ANi   t\»r  jH>ems  and  novelettes;  on  one  occasion 

V  *    X  i  ^v'-d  M\i>ial  vulueil  at  a  hundreil  dollars,  for  a  short 

..  v<   ^v.'iv-".*  ontitliHl  **Tlie  Sisters."'     A  volume  of  her  poems 

.  >     :x.  Xvf.  iviuixl  by  II.  I).  Norrell,  Augusta,  Ga. 

V  V.  S  v-AT  was  boni  in  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  May  22,  1889. 

:i  \;.  ;>A)  liev.  Elijah  Sinclair,  at  the  time  of  her  birth 
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was  a  travelling  preacher  and  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Con- 
ference. A  few  years  after,  his  health  failing,  he  retired  from 
professional  service,  and  removed  to  Macon,  Ga.,  where  he 
became  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile  business.  From  thence 
he  afterward  removed  to  Savannah,  then  to  North  Carolina, 
and  finally  to  Georgetown,  S.  C,  where  he  passed  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  His  family  then  removed  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
there  Miss  Sinclair  began  her  career  as  a  writer. 

Disavowing  all  desire  for  fame,  as  well  as  any  great  degree 
of  confidence  in  her  own  abilities.  Miss  Sinclair  has  just  given 
to  the  world  a  book  of  poems,  impelled  chiefly,  she  says,  by  the 
hope  of  being  enal)led  thereby  to  secure  a  home  for  her  mother 
and  sisters. 

As  we  have  received  both  of  these  volumes  too  late  for  a 
careful  reading,  we  subjoin  a  spicy  notice  from  the  pen  of  the 
gifted  poet  and  editor,  John  R.  Thompson,  of  Richmond,  Va. 


PoKMS.    By  Mi«8  Annie  R.  Blount.    Augostn,  Ga. :  Published  by  H.  D.  Norrell,  No.  886  Broad  itreet- 

1860. 
PoKMS.    By  Miss  Carrie  Bell  Sinclair.    Same  publisher. 

*'  With  rompliments  of  the  author"  in  each  volnme!  In  the  name  of  all 
the  nine  Muses  at  once,  we  would  ask  w^hat  courage,  what  capacity  has  the 
editor  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  merits  of  poems  thus  brought  to  his  notice? 
A  pair  of  little  birds  come  out  of  the  forest  and  sing  their  melodies  m  con- 
cert for  us,  for  all  a  June  morning,  with  irrepressible  gladness  and  as  if  their 
hearts  were  full  to  bursting — can  we  fail  to  feel  grateful  for  the  singing,  and 
shall  wc  say  that  the  nightingale  and  the  mocking-bird  thrill  a  sweeter  note 
than  the  linnet  and  the  finch  ?  Shall  we  complain  of  the  crocus  that  it  is  not 
a  rose  or  a  camellia  ?  Shall  we  try  the  poems  by  the  standard  of  highest 
excellence  and  compare  our  sister  poets  (for  such  they  seem  in  quality  and  in 
affection)  with  Mrs.  Browning?  Thank  you,  no.  Nor  will  we  seek  to  point 
out  imperfections ;  but  as  something  we  must  say  of  Misses  Blount  and  Sin- 
clair, let  us  own  that  their  volumes  indicate  poetic  impressibility  and  much 
facility  of  versification,  hut  also  betray  exceeding  haste  in  the  writers,  as  if 
they  imagined  that  poetry  must  be  composed  with  the  greatest  speed,  dashed 
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z  M:^  :^reoLuiu.  jvudca  *  iiomeac  oc*  iiupiratiom'*  luul  forthwith  placed  in 

c£>.-p.*   -Ji   -xpetrraiir   uni  ^jTiiritshirir.g  pablio.    This  is  a  sad  luintAke. 

T-ic--:    «t??i  ::iv.-  u¥-i7"i piii.%'''i^y  eUbonii^  iheir  verses,  as  ifj  accurd- 

^•.'    ::cZLr;«<ii:   aT  :c  liziAz  ci^m^^Eisazions  which  decrees  that  all 

r-;r^    -  L-?     c    •  iL^i:  .  c  siferl::^  iLes«r  verscs  would  afford  the  reader 

-">..■:;:    .^i.  -^^-  ;»:is:  "ii^ '■T:".cr  L-j  triable.    The  most  tripping  and 

T  u        -J.  ":.T  ■  r-2^  itrivii-ct*^"  wLioii  wuuI-J  soem  to  have  goahed  from 

.:;  -.  ■        ±*   7:'. ■...:.-  \t  •  :^  i?  :rt<:1v  as  a  -iprintf  pours*  its  cool,  spark- 

-•    .  il.Lri:;.  Trrv.  \z  ;-'i:i:  nf  fact,  uoi  in  the  least  gashing: 

.^    -   i» .-»:--  :  vt.-r.  Ir*-:  *:  v  i:r«i|..  anil  it  was  not  nntil  four  or  five 

,-    .:•>     :-.-*■.•  1-    .  -nrT.ril  lu^iiLcvs.  iT^^iii  iLo  tiiiie  of  Its  oommencement, 

.  -^  :•       j-1.: :  Vi?  r;:idv  f. -r  the  i'ian.»  and  the  printer.    BTron,  we 

.     '-       -..    L        ;:  "Clilde  ILiruM"  it.V;!*  lias  some  errors  in  gram* 

-  ."  >■.-.:'.:  ■:'  rhe  --kriirinid  MS,,  in  the  little  Byron  parior 

.-.-  •         :'  X-  .'••hn  Murrav.  in  Alliemarle  street,  will  see 

.  •  -    ■.  ^     ■»--:.■     ■  -.  r  .-.r.'!  ovt-r  Ijalf  a  dozen  times.    Poe  was  weeks 

.•   v ,   : .-.x-i  r..'!  in;ilTi|i]y  in«tance<i  to  prove  the  truth  of 

.    -   -     ..rx    ■   a-      csc^y  wr.rin/'i  *huhfd  hard  reading.^    It  is  thb 

•     •    :  .     .■.  ~  ^"    ■-:"■•  Mi**^"*  Hlount  and  Sinclair.     Do  we  aay 

.  ^-    ■*         .".  -t.o  "^  '"     Wv  do  n»it.     Hut  we  confidently  declare 

-^   *    *N  '  ■  r^.    :A::vr.tly  at  tlieir  versos,  they  must  read  more 

-  ■   ^      k    *  r.viror  win  the  jruonlon  of  the  highest  succensi. 

-^         ..:  ^  .  T%-  •:*  ■  r.Mt  >e*-k  for  dofi'Ct'i  in  tht-se  volumes,  hut 

r  ^    "      >.     •     •  -vir.y  of  Mi'*'*  lilountVand  Mis^Sindw^s  pie<*es 

.  ^  :,-■  :  *<  r.ii»idly  a**  jrarinents  are  now  made  hr  the 

.^  >.»    >:■ -jvr's.  a*  tliv  name  favors  the  illustration — and 

->,>.    "s  fc  •    >.  .  Avo  <!nu'k  our  eye  in  turning  over  the  leavea, 

c  .viy  ^:"  en:*' irt'inir  on  r  lesson.    Miss  Blount  is  very 

-»>v      »    .-:  .'!  v/i!::aivHl  wing."     It  seems  to  be  a  pet  phrase. 

-^  -  •  •^r^y  r  ".  .';  w::h  hor  darlin;:  "  Carrie  Bell  '*  (probably  Sin- 

.     .  ^     ■  ■•■    :  r:  'v.  v  .-ij^un  in  her  v»)lnme.     Xow.  it  appears  to 

•    ^*      .    *    :' 1  '  ivo  a^sureil  her  that  a  more  unhappy  expres- 

■'.  •   "'-vi.     There  is  no  such  participle  in  the  Ian- 

..^1.        V    ■     ■  v-.cre  were,  "a  binl  of  p1umage<l  wing"  would 

M.    V    :^^  \%«.ro  feathered,  and  as  all  birds  are  winged 

V.irhors  (the  l»at  furnishes  the  sole  exception, 

"•i  .  :'io  phnise  ''a  binl  of  plumaged  wing "  is 

'i:^>re  than  a  bird  after  all.     As  a  bird,  it  iiiHf< 


.  »  » ■  "* 
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have  wings,  and  these  wings  mvit  he  '^  plomaged.''  If  she  had  said  a  ^*  bird 
of  snowy  wing/'  or  '^  a  bird  of  ebon  wing,"  here  a  distinct  idea  would  have 
been  presented  to  the  mind.  Again  we  think  a  Miy  little  refleotion  would 
have  convinced  Miss  Sinclair  of  the  bad  taste  of  wishing  to  be  her  lover's 
cigar  (see  page  87) ;  either  she  wonld  have  omitted  the  poem,  or  wished  to 
be  his  meersohanm  cigar-holder.  Bnt  we  mnst  forbear.  It  wonld  have  been 
a  far  more  pleasant  and  easy  thing  for  ns  to  have  bestowed  unqualified  praise 
upon  these  poems,  but  this  wonld  have  been  nnoandid  in  ns  and  an  ii\jnstice 
to  the  authors,  since  they  should  be  told  of  their  defidendee.  We  should  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  receive  from  each  of  them,  scmie  months  henoe,  a  second 
volume  of  half  the  size  of  these  respectively,  oontidnhig  sodi  better  verse 
in  less  quantity,  as  we  think  they  could  write,  with  greater  oare  and  severe 
self-criticism. 

WHAT  THE  MOON  8HINES  ON. 
BT  annhb.  blouotl 


Faces  of  beanty  in  festive  throngs, 
Lit  up  with  mudc,  and  mirth,  and  songs ; 
Eyes  of  bewildering,  varying  hue— 
Seldom  on  spirits  sincere  and  true- 
Jewelled  bosoms  and  Parian  brow, 
Jesting  salute  and  courtiy  bow 
There,  but  alas  I  not  there  alone. 
Are  some  of  the  scenes  that  the  moon  shines  on. 

Soft  falling  veil,  and  a  bridal  wreath 
Hiding  a  struggling  heart  beneath ; 
Altar  prepared,  and  a  victim-bride, 
Sacrificed  for  some  kinsman's  pride ; 
Falsely  vowing  to  love  and  obey, 
While  her  truant  heart  is  away,  away ; 
Her  jewelled  hand  dasped  in  one  more  warm. 
While  close  to  her  dde  stands  an  um9&enjhrm  / 

Hark !  His  a  spirit-voice  she  hears. 
While  her  lashes  conceal  the  coming  tears; 
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Is  it  the  oue  which  blessed  her  youth, 
Ere  gold  had  purchased  her  woman's  troth  ? 
Nay  I  'twas  only  a  moonbeam  spoke 
Words  to  a  heart  that  was  well-nigh  broke: 
Sad  are  the  scenes  Vm  doomed  to  sec, 
Maiden,  I  weep  while  I  gaze  on  thee. 

A  bower  of  roses — a  youthful  pair 

Learning  their  first  love-lesson  there ; 

St)ft  hands  cla**ped,  and  eyes  cast  down 

To  hide  a  blush,  not  a  gathering  frown. 

Ah !  the  mot)n  would  smile  if  she  did  not  know 

That  human  love  so  oft  brings  woe ; 

That  those  who  listen  and  most  believe, 

Must  learn  that  the  fondest  ones  deceive. 

A  coffm  black — and  a  young  bride  there. 
With  the  white  flowers  still  in  her  shining  hair; 
Her  hands  clasped  over  a  bosom  chill. 
Where  the  diamond  glitters  proudly  still. 
Smiles  on  the  lips,  where  the  kiss  of  love 
Is  lingering,'  yet,  though  they  ne'er  may  move— 
()  (u)dl  how  they  j)ray  for  a  tone,  a  breath. 
From  the  pale  lips  closed  with  the  seal  of  death. 

A  piillot  of  rags  in  a  corner  lying, 

Catching  the  breath  of  the  faint  and  dying; 

No  pillow  to  ease  the  aching  heml — 

A  pitcher  of  water — a  crust  of  bread. 

Curtains  t)f  nigs  of  various  hue, 

Wiiere  the  keen  north  wind  comes  whistling  through 

No  watcher  to  tell  when  life's  sands  run  out — 

Only  the  mooii  on  her  midnight  route. 

No  sound  of  music,  no  tone  of  mirth  ; 
.V  cold,  bare  room,  and  a  clean,  bare  hearth ; 
A  lian<lful  of  ashes,  and  children's  despair, 
Oying  because  no  wannth  is  there; 
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Uncombed  hair,  and  small  naked  feet 
That  have  paced  all  day  the  snow-clad  street ; 
Nursed  by  hunger,  and  want,  and  pain — 
Asking  for  alms,  but  alas !  in  vain. 

A  sickly  light — an  uncarpeted  room, 
Shrouded  in  poverty's  darkening  gloom ; 
No  picture  to  brighten  the  naked  wall, 
Or  gladden  when  tears  unheeded  fall. 
A  weary  woman  in  want  and  dirt, 
Singing  again  the  "  song  of  the  shirt ;" 
Wearily  toiling  for  life — for  bread, 
While  the  cold  night  lamps  die  out  overhead. 

A  single  candle  of  sickly  beam — 

Dreary  abode  for  a  poet's  dream  I 

A  fair  young  maiden  with  struggling  soul. 

Breathing  her  life  in  a  glowing  scroll ; 

Fashioning  thoughts  that  have  filled  her  brain 

AVith  beauty  that  made  her  forget  life's  pwn, 

Imparting  to  paper  a  musio  sweet. 

While  her  hands  glide  over  the  snowy  sheet; 

Dreaming  that  he  may  read  her  song, 
And  sigh  because  of  her  early  wrong ; 
Catching  in  momentary  pause, 
A  far,  faint  sound  of  the  world's  applause. 
But  the  hectic  spot  blooms  on  her  cheek, 
And  the  hacking  cough  is  low  and  weak; — 
Yes ;  fame  will  come — when  the  toiUotot  wom 
Their  graceful  houghs  oW  a  nameless  grace. 

Hush  I  'tis  the  dice-box^-oh  I  no  not  there. 
See  the  ghastly  face  and  the  wild  despair ! 
The  greedy  clutch  of  the  winning  one. 
The  maniac  glance  of  the  wretch  undone : 
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Think  of  tho  weeping  sister  and  mother. 
Mourning  the  crimes  of  a  son  and  a  brother ; 
Fortune,  and  truth,  and  honor  gone, 
Are  some  of  the  scenes  tlie  moon  shines  on. 


Hark  I  'tis  tho  sound  of  wild  revelry, 
Tho  wine-cup  sparkles  and  floweth  free, 
Wreathed  with  roses,  but  bearing  beneath 
A  hideous  serpent  whose  name  is — Death ! 
Uear  the  ribald  jest,  and  tho  laughter  loud. 
And  tlie  boisterous  mirth  of  a  reckless  crowd ; — 
The  moon  smiles  never  on  such  a  spot : 
Nor  Virtue — her  very  name 's  forgot. 

Not  there!— not  there! — 'tis  the  gilded  hall, 
Where  Satan  gloats  over  our  race's  fall ; 
Sin  hides  under  that  polished  floor, 
And  faces  are  there  that  blush  no  more: 
The  painted  cheek  and  lip  are  there. 
Striving  to  hide  the  soul's  despair. — 
Oh  I  the  laugh  which  rings  on  the  listening  ear. 
Is  mirth  from  the  whited  sepulchre ! 

Stars  of  heaven !  I  would  not  be  ye, 
Too  dark  are  the  scenes  that  you  often  see ; 
Moon !  I  envy  you  not  your  light. 
It  falleth  too  often  on  woe  and  blight. 
Perjured  soul  and  a  broken  vow, 
Crushed  heart  hid  by  a  smiling  brow  ; 
Sin-cursed  soul,  and  an  oily  tongue, 
(floating  o'er  tears  from  beauty  wrung — 
Virtue  crushed  down  by  iron  heel, 
Fortune  with  ever  turning  wheel, 

Raij»ing  proud  vice  to  an  earthly  throne, 
AVhilo  the  honest  poor  weep  and  die  alone. 
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Secret  crimes  reached  not  by  law, 

Hearts  where  the  canker-worms  always  gnaw — 

Bridal  favors — and  foneral  pall — 

Watched  by  the  God  who  loves  us  all : 

These — and  the  tale  is  not  yet  done — 

Are  some  of  the  scenes  that  the  moon  shines  on. 


DREAMING. 

BT  CARRIE  BELL  SINOLAIR. 

Dreaming  a  dream  of  long  ago, 
Of  a  brow  as  cold  as  the  winter  snow ; 
Dreaming  of  lips  that  pressed  my  own ; 
Dreaming  of  joys  that  all  have  flown  ; 
Dreaming  of  hands  that  lie  at  rest, 
Over  a  cold  and  pulseless  breast ; 
Dreaming,  idly  dreaming  on — 
What  are  these  idle  dreams  to  me? 

Dreaming  of  eyes  that  meet  my  gaze 
Through  the  dusky  shadows  of  by-gone  days; 
Dreaming  of  words  that  filled  my  ear 
"When  the  form  of  a  lover  lingered  near ; 
Dreaming  of  what  he  said  to  me, 
As  he  clasped  my  hand  on  bended  knee ; 
Dreaming  of  vows  that  then  were  spoken ; 
Dreaming  of  vows  that  now  are  broken ; 
Oh !  what  are  these  dreams  to  me  ? 

Dreaming  of  music  half  forgot, 
That  lingered  one  eve  in  a  shady  spot ; 
Dreaming  a  dream  of  an  olden  time, 
Filling  my  soul  with  its  merry  chime. 
Dreaming  again  of  by -gone  years ; 
Dreaming  of  smiles ;  tlreaming  of  tears; 

Dreaming,  idly  dreaming  on — 
What  are  all  these  dreams  to  me? 
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:  r.ov  >>t  the  liumisscefld  dear, 
r  'JUft : juutf  'who  :*ai  m  tfaa  old  ftrm-chair ; 
TRHmzQt '  I  H>tt  -Jioe  didiis  that  smiled 
?9  .ovrnziy  'here  vrhiai  I  was  a  child ; 
rnBiniaz  •  •!  ':hiiues  due  meet  m j  gaze 
'^^rrmozi  rsno  anakv  dhadows  of  by-gone  days. 

^TrmniJUL  uly  Jreaming  on — 
"^IiaL  :;rv  :h«»tf  ireama  to  me? 

rt««uiLm£  ■[  Hxadj  ^Qnny  bowers  I 
L^rcturvrT:;    i  nosii:.  soc;.  and  flowers; 
TY^wmm:;  •  .ir  ■3ii»»  o<r  love  I  told 
3t*  -v     r**w  xr^w  iHil  and  my  heart  grew  old ; 
?f««mimc  i  inani  by  .be  moon  to-night ; 
>««miaic  i  ir^iun.  oa!  wondrons  bright; 
>««iixuitt£  ft  iniuii  iE»  fiir  as  tmth, 
':\f  -w«:«  :u  ittttf  ▼i'a.  ihe  hopes  of  yonth. 


iaii3^  iiciui  .''f  ^-e  homestead  dear, 
-  ■  .tr  THc  x'l*l  ?;rts*  ihat  slumber  ther»; 
^**Nurnnc  .>r  raoir^  :hat  meet  my  gaze 
■  •*r*.^;^i  -jj^j  iitiiT  j(hadow8  of  by -gone  days ; 
^pmrtna:  :*.»<iij:?i:  of  other  years ; 
'  ^>«uiLi:^  ji  5mil«» :  drvaming  of  tears ; 
*.>rMU»;iur.  ^Irvaming.  dreaming  on — 
A  h^u  ^vU  :he«  weary  dreamings  end  ? 


JJZZIE  PETIT. 

MiSB  Petit  was  bom  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  in  the 
once  flourishing  little  hamlet  of  Milton.  She  had  jnst  entered 
upon  lier  second  year,  when  the  family  removed  to  an  old  home- 
stead, some  miles  distant,  which  they  called  "The  Retreat." 
In  a  reminiscence  of  lier  girlhood,  she  says : 

"'Tlie  Retreat'  was  a  wild,  gloomy  and  romantic  spot, 
which  had  tlie  reputation  of  being  liaunted,  and  my  first  recol- 
lections are  of  the  childish  curiosity  and  terror  with  which  I 
used  to  roam  througli  the  long  corridors,  empty  rooms,  and 
large,  dark  closets,  which  the  legends  of  my  nurse  had  peopled 
with  phantoms.  Both  Milton  and  'The  Retreat'  are  in  ruins 
now.  The  graveyard  of  the  former  place  is  the  only  inhabited 
I)ortion  of  the  town ;  and  of  all  the  family  who  dwelt  beneath 
the  roof-tree  of  the  latter,  not  one  save  myself  is  left  on  earth. 
Over  my  early  life  was  cast  the  shadow  of  these  influences,  and 
the  brooding  wings  of  memory  too  soon  folded  themselves 
around  a  heart  whose  dearest  pulse-beats  were  the  requiems  of 
the  loved  and  lost." 

At  the  age  of  four  years.  Miss  Petit  was  left  an  orphan. 
After  the  death  of  her  best  friend — the  mother,  whose  tender 
care  had  ensphered  her  from  infancy — she  and  her  grand- 
mother abandoned  the  gloomy  "  Retreat,"  and  went  to  reside 
with  her  only  surviving  maternal  aunt,  who  had  been  recently 
left  a  widow.  But  her  grandmother,  burdened  with  the 
supervision  of  a  large  plantation,  and  her  aunt,  rich,  young 
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T^—  r.  in»:  :he  repme  of  the  scIkm.1- 

•rr    .ealch,  ehe  waa  soon  removi.**!, 

!•=    7^-^.  vM,  random  life  of  her  ehiM- 

f   'yr^';-n«'e  «-^f  her  aunt,  was  situatofl  in 

Ti4  :::nl  ?4enery  of  Virginia.     Dei-plv 

■•-■lace,  «.»ur  author  spent  her  time  in 

:•:',    v-»fr  iiill  and  dale,  and  devourini: 

'.:f    ;   "iie  old  family  library.     Hetwecn 

'-:     .  *iie  l>ecame  familiar  witli  writ«r> 

■  %,.i:!^  ji-metimes  on  dangerous  deep:* 

•^■:r!:iz«-e,  living  in  a  world  of  her 

> '  r.?  '.'f  ideal  l»eautv,  devoure*! 

: X.:"    ritnre  which  her  imagination 

.-*    •    •   ■:■:.  heart,  i\n(ljtftf/M!*pif\  she  was 

■ji-jrly  relative — a  widow  and 

•  >r     .      r  t'le  tact  and  judgnu'iit  whirh 

^t.-  '^  ■  t  several  a<lnpted   eliildrt»n. 

-^8^    <i  >  Mi>s  Petit,  **  evidently  thought 

^  -  .>     -•-  r^  in  the  training  of  her  new 

\   .-\  :o  eorreet  them  with  a  vigor 

».  .  r.:e  the  contrary  effe<*t." 
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a  school  of  its  own  for  so  many  years,  continued  to  assert  itself, 
and,  at  fourteen,  Miss  Petit  entered  society. 

Merged  in  a  sea  of  excitement,  all  systematic  study  was,  of 
course,  suspended ;  but  as  seasons  wore  away,  and  with  them 
the  first  glamour  oi  a  social  career — as  our  youthful  belle  found 
her  springs  of  pleasure  yielding  sometimes  bitter  waters — her 
fair  flowers  ^\4tliering  as  she  plucked  them — she  addressed  her- 
self with  a  new  zest  to  the  culture  of  her  intellect. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  mood,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she 
produced  her  first  book,  "  Light  and  Darkness,"  which  was 
published  by  the  Appletons,  had  a  large  sale  in  this  country, 
was  republished  successfully  in  London,  and  translated  into 
French. 

Li  this  book  the  author  goes  over  the  social  ground  she  has 
traversed,  delineating  fashionable  life  with  the  sharp  and  clear- 
cut  lines  of  one  who  has  proved  its  follies  and  its  perils.  As 
we  read,  tlie  wonder  grows  that  a  girl  of  nineteen  could  be  so 
thoroughly  the  woman  of  the  world — so  perfectly  aufait  of  the 
artificialities  and  lioUowness,  the  by-play  and  intrigue  of  the 
htaic  ntotide,  AVe  cannot  help  feeling  sorrowful  for  the  veil  so 
early  torn  away — for  the  beautiful  dreams  prematurely  dis- 
pelled— for  the  fair  young  face  and  the  old  young  heart.  The 
same  regret  is  clearly  an  imderlying  current  of  the  book.  Our 
author  misses  the  sweet  time  of  waiting  and  watching^  which, 
by  a  delicate  provision,  reveals  life  step  by  step  to  the  neophyte. 
At  tlie  (;lose  of  a  lively  chapter  in  this,  her  first  volume,  she 
tlius  wearily  moralizes : 

''  How  the  inner  life  mocks  the  outer  1  Even  as  I  write 
these  careless  lines,  I  feel  as  if  the  spell  of  death  was  upon  me ; 
I  seem  to  hear  his  stealthy  footsteps  in  the  dark  distance,  slowly 
but  surely  coming.  It  struggles  in  my  veins  with  the  warm 
bounding  lift^blood  of  youth.  Which  shall  triumph  ?  Is  this 
death-shadow  a  dream  or  a  reality?    I  gaze  on  the  autumn 
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'.cavc3^  ;is  Oil  a  KToll  wliicli  memory  lays  open  before  me  :  telling 
:  \  ric'i-t  flowors  ilead  in  tlio  pathway  of  life,  as  of  Nature ;  of 
:rv^V.:  :;ojH^,  ^lyi»g  ^'^^^^  as  these  leaves,  in  a  heart  too  early 
Iwiv.cvi  to  taste  the  fruits  of  destiny.  Tlie  breeze  wailing 
:'.  r^.  v^-i  rl.o  fon-^t  oaks,  whispers,  '  Passing  away — all  earthly 
•/.  v.^  :vrv^  paskiing  away  ;'  and  I,  loneliest  of  all  earth's  lonely 
/..  .:r\:,  '.\'y  <!iuuld  I  stay?  A  stray  waif  on  life's  wild 
Ait^r-  .i  <:::jk  blossom  on  a  leafless  tree,  clinging  dej)endent, 
>v.\  -.iuc-'t  :o  rv>t  u[>on. 

••  r  •-  w..»rM  ^viirts  our  society — it  woos  our  smiles,  while  we 

>:vT  tv^  :t>  piousures  ;  while  the  gay  laugh  is  on  our  lip,  the 

'  ^!  '  \v..o.l  oil  our  tongue,  it  is  willing  to  share  our  gaiety,  for 
^■i  ,\  «.\tT  t!.t\»ws  an  atmosphere  <>f  wannth  and  sunshine 
i.\ii"l  :r;  I'Ut  the  bitter  tear,  the  moan  burstmg  from  a  sur- 
'  ir'^v'i  licurt,  those  must  be  indulged  alone/' 

O'.e  Vkur  after  the  api)earance  of  ''Light  and  Darkness,'' 
^l  v>  l\  rit  iTUve  ti»  tlie  wi»rld  another  work,  entitled  *'  Ilouse- 
''v»M  ^l^  stories."  This  volume,  prepared  very  hastily,  upon  the 
v:-  v/.-e  v»!' luT  tirst  success,  is  not  quite  in  the  line  of  advance, 
'»ur  'i.is  b<.vu  rcceiveil  with  favor,  and  widely  circulated. 

vhir  author  has  now  in  j)rej>aration  a  "'Society  Kovel," 
\%''iv'h  >ho  ci»u>itk»rs  her  (•/«/' ^/V^/ivv.  It  is  to  be  called  *'The 
S!;iv^  »'M]io  Trowd,  or  Men  and  Women  of  the  Day,"  and  will 
.;ou!»tlr^s  rotitaiu  somctliing  of  pcr^mal  interest  to  every  reader. 

Miss  IVtit  dcsorvi's  great  commendation  for  her  untiring 
i;ia  oiicruvtic  industry.  Tlirown  very  early  U{>on  her  own 
i'M'u:\vs,  she  has  brouglit  them  all  into  action,  and  shown  her- 
M  i'\-.ii»a!»lc  of  a  ri:r«»rous  and  self-denying  application,  of  wliich 
K-.*'iv't-  t!u'  wild  days  k^C  her  girlhood  nor  the  gay,  fashionable, 
•i^v'  Nvliioli  s\ici'Ci'ilcd,  gave  the  remotest  promise. 

!'i  .  .MiM-qiu'iico  of  an  accident  wliich  imperilltHl  her  life,  and 
.  ..  i'u'J.  her  tor  uiouths  to  her  bed,  she  turned  her  attention  for 
.Ni  ':le  !o  dramatic   reading,   and   upon  her  recovery,  by  the 
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inyitation  of  some  of  our  leading  literary  men,  appeared  before 
a  New  York  audience  as  a  dramatic  reader.  The  "  New  York 
Tribime  "  thus  notices  the  occasion : 


According  to  previons  annonnoement,  and^  "in  oompliance  with  the 
invitation  of  many  distingaiahed  citicexis,^^  Miss  Lizzie  Petit  gave  a  dra- 
matic reading  on  Thursday  eyening,  at  Dodworth^s  HaU.  The  dollar 
admission  weeded  the  parterre  of  all  aeedy  plants ;  and  the  andienoe  was 
an  elegant  one.  A  pleasmg  feature  in  the  programme  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  selections  of  light  music,  performed  by  Dodworth^s  band. 
The  entertainment  consisted  of  two  readings  from  Shakspeare,  Bulwer's 
poem  '*•  The  Wife^s  Tragedy,^^  a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  and  one  of 
Mrs.  Caudle^s  Curtain  Lectures.  As  a  general  truth,  truism  indeed,  dra- 
matic readings  do  sadly  bore  the  listener;  especially  if  the  reader  be  a 
woman.  For  if  she  has  not  a  great  and  exceptional  degree  of  dramado 
genius,  she  will  be  tame ;  if  she  is  fired  by  the  genius,  she  will  be  ham- 
pered by  the  restraint  of  the  lecture-room,  and  the  beauty  of  fitness  will 
be  wanting  in  the  performance.  Decidedly  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
female  readers  are  they  who  have  a  quiet,  drawing-room  style  of  deliyery, 
added  to  an  attractive  face  and  form.  All  ei\}oy  the  sight  of  beauty  of 
any  species,  but  of  feminine  beauty  most.  And  when  one  can  have  an 
excellent  excuse  for  sitting  through  an  entire  evening,  gazing  in  a  lady^s 
eyes,  particularly  if  the  eyes  are  brilliant,  he  will  put  severe  criticism 
behind  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  go  again.  In  this  remark  may  be  found 
a  hint  of  Miss  Lizzie  Petit's  success.  It  will  not  be  conridered  extravagant 
praise  to  say,  that  she  is  superior  to  the  oountleBS  minority  of  8hak- 
speareon  readers  below  Mrs.  Eemble.  Whereas  in  them  we  so  often  have 
noise  without  anything  more,  in  Miss  Pettit  we  have  no  noise  and  mnoh 
beside.  Agreeable  in  voice,  i¥  inning  in  manners,  charming  in  personal 
appearance,  and  with  the  governing  taste  of  an  intelligent  w<»naii,  she  wiU 
make  a  successful  tour  about  the  country  as  a  pnbUo  reader.  She  wiU 
attract  by  lier  beauty,  and  will  never  repel  by  the  coarse  and  cqmipt  dooQ- 
tion  with  which  a  sufiTering  public  has  been  too  much  tormented. 
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BEN'EDICK  TUE  MARRIED  MAN. 

Il  ^as  one  of  thixo  fuir,  bright  days,  which  sometimes  smile  u|ion  us  in 
rhdC  moach  of  "oloud  and  storm/'  November.  Over  the  ordinarily  hiwy 
oUy  of  Gv'ch:fcca,  rvtgnetl  that  solemn  air  of  decorouA  tjuiet,  which  is  pecoliar 
:o  :he  v,.ry  ;i:m»i-p!iere  of  the  Sabbath.  The  lofty  spire  of  Trinity  seemed 
:o  liido  ::*  l:o:iil  amid  the  fleecy  clouds  which  hung  sus^tendcd  from  the  clear 
*»luo  -ky;  ;L-  it  it  s-nijrht  to  bear  aloft  the  rich  ftill  notes  of  music,  which 
swelltHl  rhnuiirh  the  stately  dome  below.  In  one  of  the  richly  furnished 
•VW1  .»r"  riie  elmroh,  sat  Florence  Fulton  an<l  Judge  Woodwanl.  The  head 
.»i"  ::ie  !arror  was  bent  reverently,  for  he  was  a  num  of  i»rayer,  a  man  whoM 
"r.»ii;:ii»u>  sentiments  were  lotty,  sincere,  and  oi>en.  Not  so  with  his  c«m- 
;*<uiitMi ;  Iier  eyes  wandere<l  over  rifh  velvets  and  waving  plumes,  over  pious 
>itiut  and  deivnms  sinner,  and  at  liu*t  re>ted  in  a  dreamy  gaze  on  the  staine<l 
-:-:i.vi  window*,  while  her  ear  drank  in  jiiu^iionately  the  rich  tide  of  swellini; 
-niiMi-.  wliieh  rolled  in  waves  of  melody  through  the  dim  arches  and  ]»roDd 
»»I\!  .K»me  \>(  Trinity. 

>ho  was  arv^usi'd  from  Iter  reverie  by  a  sliglit  stir  in  the  aisle :  ami  the 
!iext  Tuoment  she  siiw  Claude  St.  Julian  enter  a  i>ew  nearly  opiMisite  her  own 
-a  lady  of  small,  slight  figure  leaning  on  his  ann. 

lUr  t*eature«i  were  c*m<*ealed  by  the  thick  veil  !»he  wore,  but  when  slie 
\t!io\\d  it  atV'r  taking  her  seat,  Fl«»reme  s:i\v  that  her  face  wa-*  fair.  Imt 
■Mie»  :ilr:uxxr  to  a  sickly  wanness:  lier  features  delicate,  but  wearing  an 
o\j»rv?»8*io:!  of  ii^tles-*  despondency,  ]»ainful  to  l(N»k  on  in  one  young,  and 
'ihcrwis*.'  vrxity.  She  held  by  the  hand  a  little  girl  of  some  five  summers, 
M.»  rii  r .  "k*  *.  V  w  i  I  c  1 1  i  n  i:l  y  beaut  i  ful ,  and  yet  s» »  fragi  le,  s«  •  ttp  irit  utile  in  appear- 
4:k\\  :l'..i:  ;':u«  ryes  of  Florence  wandered  involuntarily  from  the  mother,  ti» 
,:».'.v  v*v.  •.  *u*.'j:hi.  luinglctl  with  painful  interest,  on  the  child.  It  was  the 
-.xv  •.  V.  ./'.i^'l  nitluT  than  a  liuninn  being,  and  in  that  fai-e  were  ming1e<1 
»  'v-  4—^  :i'it'«  o(  su!inner  heaven  :  the  sott,  siTene  !»lue  i»f  the  sky  in  the 
^-  >  .•  '\v.y  while,  and  tlie  ro-ie-tingi-d  buesof  the  evening  ch>ad<  in  the 
.  v;  .  >:  0  .1 '".:*.• -^^^bm  :  and  the  jrolden  tints  ,if  sunsi-t  in  the  shining  hair.  It 
.  ..^    i    v.t<  :.»  :!ie   artist   s«)ul  «)f   Florence.  t«»   gaze   on    the   unconsH'ioos 

I.'     V.  •;    AS  *!io  >at   there  with  calm,  reverential  bK)k,  her  tiny  hands 

. ..,  .  ^    N.    ■•■*i>er  Knik  ;  her  chil«li^h  lurents  limping  the  prayer,  a  halo  of 

..A»     V   .    '  "'\o!:ne>s  encircling:  her.     *' Who  could  they  be,  that  mother 

•    ^^'h  was  the  iH>sition  they  seemeil  to  occupy  toward  each 
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other.  Perhaps  the  lady  was  a  relative  of  Claude?  perhaps  she  was  a 
widow?  and  a  i>aug  of  jealousy  shot  through  her  frame;  for  everybody 
knows  widows  are  proverbially  dangerous.  She  glanced  at  her  dress; 
though  grave,  almost  sombre  in  hue,  it  was  not  mourning ;  and  the  next 
moment  she  smiled  at  her  own  folly,  in  supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  that  face — with  its  cold,  marble-like  features,  and  listlessly  mourn- 
ful expression — could  fascinate  the  gay,  degage  St.  Julian.  Still  she  felt 
aroused  witliin  her  all  the  latent  power  of  that  feeling,  whose  fatal  indul- 
gence in  our  first  motlier,  lost  Paradise  to  her  unhappy  children ;  and  we 
fear  the  services  of  that  day  were  of  little  profit  to  Florence.  Nor  was 
she  the  only  one  in  that  still,  decorous  crowd  of  beauty,  wealth,  and 
fashion,  by  whom  tlie  solemn  services  they  had  nominally  assembled  to 
hear,  were  unheeded.  Many  a  velvet-robed  bosom  throbbed  with  feelings 
far  different  from  those  of  devotion — to  heaven  at  least ;  many  a  fair  head 
beneatli  its  waving  plumes  was  filled  with  far  different  thoughts  from 
those  whi<li  the  place  and  the  occasion  should  have  inspired.  Immedi- 
ately beirm<l  tliat  of  Florence  was  the  Moreton  pew.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Eva  endeavored  to  compose  her  thoughts  into  their  usual  serene,  devo- 
tional friuue — in  vain  that  she  tried  to  listen  with  attentive  earnestness  to 
those  sublime  truths,  those  divine  doctrines  of  life  and  love,  which  gene- 
rally awoke  so  dec])  an  echo  in  her  grateful  heart ;  with  pain  she  felt  her 
thoughts  revert  to  other  and  earthly  objects — to  objects,  too,  upon  which 
she,  alas  I  had  no  right  to  fix  them.  Before  her  was  the  man  who  had 
awakened  every  feeling  of  love  her  young  heart  had  ever  known;  and 
by  his  side  was  her  rival,  her  regal  charms  set  off  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage by  the  most  tasteful  and  exquisite  toilet. 

"  That  adornment,  rich  and  rare, 
Which  makes  the  mighty  magnet  set 
In  woman's  form  more  mighty  yet." 

She  had  often  heard  Judge  Woodward  express  his  admiration  for  a 
pretty  hand.  She  saw  the  fair  hand  of  Florence,  whose  delicate  beauty, 
and  soft,  creamy  whiteness,  seemed  to  woo  the  beholder  to  touch  its  vel- 
vety softness ;  she  saw  that  little  hand — upon  which  glittered  a  single  dia- 
mond of  intense  lustre — resting  coquettishly  on  the  crimson  velvet  cushion, 
whicli  enhanced  its  whiteness ;  and  she  saw  the  eyes  of  Judge  Woodwanl 
riveted  admiringly  upon  it.  ^V^lat  wonder  that  the  scene  swam  before 
lier,  and  a  painful  sickening  sensation  thrilled  through  her  frame? 
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And  had  she  known  how  little  Florence  cared  for  being  beside  her, 
a^ide  from  the  gratification  she  felt  at  the  oi>en  homage  of  so  distingaished 
a  man ;  had  she  known  how  few  thoughts  she  gave  him  in  return  for  the 
devoti<in  he  lavishe<l  upon  lier,  would  it  have  afforde<l  her  any  consola- 
tion i  No,  slie  would  but  have  felt  more  deeply  pained,  to  see  that 
noble  heart  sacrifice  its  dearest  feelings — those  feelings  ho  lofty,  so  deep, 
si>  truo,  on  an  ungratefnl  shrine.  She  ho]>ed  that  Florence  loved  him— 
how  conlil  slio  help  loving  him  ?  was  he  not  the  very  man  to  call  forth 
the  foeling^4  of  her  proud  ambitious  nature;  to  awaken  the  love  of  her 
warm,  enthusiastic  heart?  And  with  one  sigh  for  her  own  lonely  life, 
Evji  bout  her  head  on  her  cushion,  and  prayed  fervently  for  his — for  their 
happiness. 

The  stranger  lady  noticed  the  eager,  tliough  not  impertinent  gaze,  which 
Florence  Hxe<l  upon  her;  and  as  she  read  the  manifest  interest  exprened 
in  that  l(K>k,  particularly  for  the  child,  her  ]mle  features  assnmeil  more  in 
oxpn^ssion  of  life.  Chinde,  too,  saw  that  gaze ;  as  he  marked  it,  a  shade, 
luUf  of  haujrhty  impatience,  half  of  melancholy,  swei)t  over  his  featnres. 
As  they  pjissed  out,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  services,  Florence^  who  was 
on  the  qui  rire,  distinctly  heard  the  stranger  lady  say,  in  soft,  low  tones: 
"Claude,  who  is  that  beautiful  woman  who  has  Just  passed  us?*^  Hit 
reply  was  lost  as  the  crowd  moved  between  them. 

Scarcely  able  to  repress  her  impatience  until  they  reached  tlie  carriage, 
the  tirst  question  of  Florence  then  was: 

'*  Wlu>  was  that  lady  with  Mr.  St.  Julian,  at  church?" 

"His  wife.  Have  you  never  seen  her  l)efore?  However,  it  is  not 
strangi»,  she  goes  out  so  little." 

"His  wife  I"  almost  screamed  p«K>r  Florence.  "Is  Claude— is  Mr.  St, 
Julian  a  marriiHl  man  f' 

"  iVrtaiiily  !  Is  it  possible  you  did  not  know  it  ?  He  has  been —  bat  par- 
don me,  you  are  ill  ?" 

"  No,  only  a  passing'  spasm  at  the  heart,  to  which  I  am  at  times  subject; 
it  will  be  over  in  a  moment,"  and  she  made  a  violent  effort  to  recover  h«r- 
Silt';  tlu>n^h  when  >he  >poke.  her  voice  was  changed,  and  slie  was  pale  as 
death. 

"How  long  lias  Mr.  St.  .lulian  In'en  married  V  she  summoned  np  nerve 
to  ^av. 

'  i>h  :  some  years.  It  was  a  boy  and  girl  match,  I  l>elieve.  I  am  glad  to 
Mv  Mrs.  St.  .lulian  i»ut ;  it  is  the  first  time  1  have  seen  her  at  church  since 
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their  return  from  Emt^ ;  or  ratiiier  sinoe  his  return,  fot  ahe  did  not  aooom- 
pany  him.^* 

**  Did  not  accompany  him  I'*  echoed  FLorence,  ahnort  betraying  bj  her 
eager  qnestions  the  interest  ahe  felt    **  Was  he  not  absent  several  jean  r 

*^  About  three  years,  I  think.  Mr.  St  Jnlian  has  not  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  deyoted  of  husbands ;  so  I  suppose  the  separaticm  was  not  a 
grieyous  one,  to  him,  at  least.'' 

"  And  she— his  wif^— remained  in  New  York  ?" 

*^  No,  with  her  mother,  at  New  Haven,  I  believe.  My  dear  Miss  Fulton, 
you  seem  interested  in  Mrs.  St.  Julian.'' 

("  Mrs.  St.  Julian  t"  what  a  name  that  was  to  her.) 

^'  No !  oh,  no  I  nothing  but  woman's  curiosity,"  she  replied,  with  an 
effort  at  equivocation  that  caused  her  cheek  to  bum ;  and  pulling  the  check- 
string,  she  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  fiister,  though  he  was  then  going 
at  almost  fhrious  speed. 

What  was  the  agony  she  endured  in  the  effort  to  supj^ess  her  feelings 
during  that  short  ride  home !  When  the  carriage  stopped  at  her  own  door. 
Judge  Woodward  assisted  her  to  alight,  and  was  about  to  follow  her  into  the 
house,  but  she  could  endure  his  presence  no  longer. 

^^  Tou  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure  I"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "  I  am  quite 
indisposed.    Any  other  lime  I  shall  be  happy  " 

^^  Of  course.  Judge  Woodward  regretted  very  much  that  Miss  Fulton 
found  herself  so  unwell ;"  a  stately  bow,  and  he  was  gone ;  and  Florence 
breathed  freer,  and  walked  with  a  hurried  step  to  her  own  room,  locked  her- 
self in  it,  and  hastily  throwing  adde  her  bonnet  and  mantle,  as  if  tiidr 
weight  was  suffocating— so  hastOy,  that  in  removing  the  tomer,  ahe  polled 
down  the  whole  mass  of  her  beautifdl  hair,  which  feQ  dishevelled,  but 
unheeded,  around  her — she  paced  wildly  to  and  fro  the  room  for  half  an  hour, 
without  pausing  for  an  instant ;  her  hands  claq>ed  ti^tly  over  her  throbbing 
bosom,  her  lips  and  cheeks  scarlet  with  agitation.  How  wOdly  the  waves  of 
disappointment  and  despair  rolled  through  her  storm-tossed  aoul  in  that 
wretched  half  hour  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  impassioned  beSnga,  who, 
like  her,  have  staked  the  heart's  most  cherished  feelings  on  the  throw  of  a 
single  die — and,  like  her,  lost.  After  the  first  torrent  of  emodoQ  had  aub- 
sided,  bitter  regrets  for  the  manner  in  which  she  had  acted  witii  Olaiide  tor- 
mented her  already  distracted  brain.  Had  she  not  almost  wooed  him  to  her 
side  ?  Had  she  not  evidently  in  her  manner  showed  the  greatest  preference 
for  his  society — ^neglected,  nay,  almost  shunned  others,  when  he  waa  nearf 
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had  he  not,  dnring  the  short  period  of  his  aoquaintanoe  with  her,  been  ever 
by  her  side,  and,  thoogh  never  breathing  a  word  of  love,  laviahing  a  then- 
sand  lover-like  attentions  on  her?  And  what  would  the  world  aaj  to  this 
marked  flirtation  with  a  married  man?  But  after  all,  with  her  anal 
haughty  scorn  for  the  opinions  of  society,  she  felt  that  the  **  worid's  dread 
sneer  ^^  was  nothing,  compared  with  this  sndden  cnuhing  of  her  deepest 
toolings ;  this  totjil  dostruction  of  the  bright  hopes  which  one  short  hour 
beforc  wore  blooming  so  brightly  and  freshly  around  her.  Bitter  indeed 
to  her  was  the  awakening  from  lovers  sweet  dream  of  madncsB.  The  li^t- 
ning  blight  had  fallen  on  the  enchanted  garden  of  the  heart^e  paradiae, 
blasting  every  bud  and  blossom  there;  and  now,  what  waa  left?  Her 
heart  refused  to  answer  the  qnesticm.  Had  he  not  already  read  her  secret? 
Though  lip  ha<l  not  answered  to  lip,  had  not  her  eyea,  her  tell-tale  eyes, 
returned  full  often  the  lava  flood-tide  which  had  poured  from  his  own 
into  her  inmost  soul?  Could  she  but  forget  it;  but  sink  into  a  deep, 
dreamless  sleep,  to  wake  utterly  oblivious  of  the  past ;  of  all  bygone  hopea, 
of  all  present  feelings,  fears,  despair! 

Such  wild,  incoherent  thoughts  as  these,  dashed  madly  and  tnmnlto- 
ously  through  her  soul.  There  was  but  one  resource  on  earth  for  her; 
the  sparkling  cup  of  pleasure  yet  wooed  her  fevered  lip ;  vani^  still  whi»- 
])ored,  ^^  Drink,  drink  deeper  still,  of  the  magic  draught;  it  will  bring 
forgetful ness ;  it  must  not  be  said  that  the  proud  Florence,  the  triom- 
phaut,  worshipped  belle,  mourns  over  a  broken  heart-dream/^  Ko,  she 
must  be  gay,  proud,  triumphant  still ;  yea,  she  must  loam  to  look  on  hinu 
and  tremble  not  beneath  his  gaze,  thrill  not  at  his  touch ;  and  this  was  the 
hardest  task  of  all;  could  she  ever  accom])lish  it?  Pride,  prodenoe,  all 
that  was  best  and  loftiest  in  woman's  soul,  must  come  to  her  aid.  8be 
would  avoid  him ;  she  would  school  her  look  and  tone,  to  be  unto  him  as 
unt4)  others.  And  then^  when  she  had  untaught  her  heart  its  passion- 
dream,  what  then  ?  She  could  not  tell.  All  she  knew  was,  that  love  for 
him  was  guilt ;  all  she  felt,  was  the  horror  of  that  word* 
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Among  the  promising  young  poet-women  of  the  South, 
whose  writings  are  eminently  southern  in  manner  and  spirit, 
Miss  Reedy  takes  creditable  rank.  She  began  very  early  to 
write  verse  in  a  tender  and  musical  vein,  but  with  far  too 
much  earnestness  for  her  years.  Her  recent  productions  are 
the  utterances  of  a  more  clear,  and  calm,  and  self-contained 
womanhood. 

A  southern  editor,*  himself  a  poet  and — ^his  words  would 
seem  to  imply — a  mystiCy  writes  thus  of  her : 

"  There  breathes  in  all  her  writings  an  impassioned  devo- 
tion, intense  and  pure,  with  a  simplicity  tender  and  graceful. 
This  is  the  true  region  of  emotional  poet-life — ^the  human  in 
its  warmest  aspiration  for  the  supra-human  ideal.  Her  genius 
is  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  exquisitely  feminine — ^look- 
ing down  upon  life's  struggling  waters  from  woman's  head- 
land of  catholic  charity.  Mystery — the  nameless  and  never 
told — often  lends  a  spell,  dreary  yet  delicious,  to  her  muse. 
But  this  characteristic  is  always  subordinate  to  the  wealth  of 
her  creative  faculty." 

Miss  Reedy  is  possessed  of  fine  natural  gifts,  and,  having 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  generous  and  carefiil  culture,  devotes 
her  future  advisedly  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  Her  ver- 
sification is  easy  and  musical,  and  such  of  her  works  as  we 
have  seen,  bear  fiill  seeds  of  promise. 

Her  poems  have  been  published  in  the  various  periodical 
issues  of  the  South,  and  are  now  collected  into  a  volume, 
which  will  appear  simultaneously  with  our  own. 

*  J.  Wood  Davidson. 
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THE  BRIDAL. 

Thej  Bat  within  the  moonlight — in  the  moonlight,  side  by  side, 

Yonng  Ferdinand,  the  princely,  and  ^is  newly  promised  bride ; 

Tou  woqM  have  thought  them  lovers,  for  the  dark  waves  of  his  hair 

Were  mingle<l  with  the  golden  ones  that  made  her  brow  so  fair, 

And  in  those  tloating  tre»se8,  like  bright  angels  in  repose. 

Were  the  flowers  that  he  had  gathered  when  the  evening  star  arose ; 

It  was  a  i)lace  and  season  fit  for  fairy,  god,  or  elf. 

And  you  would  have  thought  them  lovers  had  you  never  loved  younelf^- 

Never  stood  with  one  most  precious  ^neath  tlie  quiet  evening  skies, 

And  thought  the  angels  envied  you  the  love-light  in  her  eyes; 

liy  all  tlie  memories  clinging  round  that  nnforgotten  one, 

Without  a  vain  interpreter  your  heart  had  quickly  known 

That  woman  never  laid  a  hand,  as  cold  and  calm  as  hers, 

Within  the  hand  that  Love  had  made  its  guide  through  coming  je$in. 

Oh,  Ferdinand !  some  angel  should  have  told  thee  to  beware. 

Of  the  lips  that  speak  so  calmly  when  the  soul  is  in  despiur; 

Thou  inay'st  tell  thy  heart's  devotion  with  a  look  and  tone  divine. 

With  her  ringlets  on  thy  bosom,  and  her  small  hand  pressed  in  thine: 

But  by  that  (piick  convulsion — by  the  pallor  on  her  brow. 

She  h:is  heard  that  language  s[K)ken  by  a  dearer  one  than  thou ! 

You  may  woo  her  to  your  mansion — ^j'ou  may  win  her  for  your  bride, 

And  yet  between  her  S4)ul  and  thine  there  is  a  burning  tide. 

And  down  within  the  darkened  depths  of  that  onholy  stream. 

Is  lyiiijr,  cold  imd  beautiful,  the  wreck  of  one  bright  dream. 

She  sat  within  the  moonlight — in  the  moonlight  there  alone. 

Without  a  tremor  on  hor  lip,  though  Ferdinand  was  gone, 

(u>no  with  a  bright  love  in  his  heart  that  could  no  warning  speak 

0{'  ono  who  scarcely  felt  his  kiss  upon  her  pallid  cheek. 

0\\  Woman !  when  thy  lover  g<H?s  and  leaves  no  throb  of  pain. 

l»o  car\*ful  of  thy  prt>mises  when  ye  have  met  again ! 

She  rai^Hul  her  small  hand  to  her  brow — a  hand  so  soft  and  fur. 

And  ^Mitly  ttH»k  the  n>scs  from  her  long  and  dewy  hair; 

Sho  -tinile*!— a  smile  not  all  of  hate,  nor  yet  of  hope  and  trust, 

It  i-:iiuo  :i^ain  when  tho'k'  Y»ri:;ht  tliinsrs  were  trampled  in  the  dost 
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Hast  ever  seen  a  jewel  into  glittering  fragments  crashed? 

Hast  seen  a  harp-string  broken,  and  its  silvery  music  hushed  ? 

So  looked  the  lovely  lady  when  that  fearM  mood  was  past, 

And  those  sweet  tears  were  blessed  things,  although  they  were  the  last; 

So  looked  the  lovely  lady  then,  for  pride  a  recreant  proves, 

Whenever  despidr  unto  the  heart  speaks  of  the  thing  it  loves. 

"  My  beautiM  wild  dream  I — ^my  Olande ! 

How  can  I  see  thee  thus  depart, 
And  let  a  crael  world  defraud 

Of  all  but  this  poor  breaking  heart! 
Can  steraer  duty's  proud  command 

Restrain  a  soul  that  will  be  free. 
Or  can  I  live  for  Ferdinand 

When  I  would  rather  die  for  thee  I 

**  That  voice  since  childhood  had  been  sweet,    « 

Until  he  knelt  one  summer  day — 
I  would  have  spurned  him  from  my  feet, 

But  that  his  head  was  turning  grey. 
I  cannot  teD  thee  of  his  theme— 

I  would  not  think  it  over  now. 
It  seemed  so  like  a  troubled  dream 

That  only  left  a  troubled  brow. 

''They  tell  me  I  wiU  love  thee  lees 

In  the  dull  friture  that  must  be — 
That  time  will  teach  forgetfolness 

Of  an  that  I  have  lost  in  thee ! 
The  lip  is  false  that  tells  me  so, 

False  as  my  own  has  dared  to  be. 
When  giving  Ferdinand  a  vow 

My  heart  can  only  keep  for  thee. 

"  Ton  star  that  thou  hast  made  so  dear. 
Is  going  down,  and  it  must  see 
The  last  fond  look— the  last  wild  tear 
That  I  will  give  to  love  and  thee. 
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My  beautiful  wild  dream— depart ! 

I  may  not  hear  the  tale  yoa  tdl — 
They  Ve  chosen  out  a  doll,  hard  part. 

And  I  must  learn  to  act  it  welL 

"  When  Ferdinand^s  bright  jeweb  ^ow 

Amid  the  tresses  of  my  hair, 
If  this  heart  trembles  can  he  know 

A  faded  rose  is  nestling  there? 
And  if^  perchance,  I  hear  thy  name 

From  lips  more  careless  than  my  own. 
He'll  see  my  pallid  cheek,  and  blame 

The  wind  that  has  unkindly  blown. 

**  Thuss  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day 

Will  come  that  slow  and  steady  change, 
WVnd  when  they  mark  a  sure  decay, 

The'll  weep,  yet  scarcely  think  it  strange. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  see 

A  woman  with  a  careworn  brow. 
And  they  will  never  think  of  thee, 

Or  of  my  poor  hearths  broken  vow." 

"  Mv  K'mitiAil  wild  dream  I*'— she  pressed  her  lipe  to  silence  then, 

V\^r  xMuKlonlv  tho  vosjH^r  star  went  down  upon  that  scene, 

All  silonllv  and  radiantly  as  if  its  parting  beam 

U»d  oaucbt  tho  farowoU  lustre  of  that  lady's  dying  dream. 

A\id  \\hei\  thnt  si^^uaI  st^ir  was  bright  once  more  on  sea  and  land 

Sho  >UshI  UMu\Hth  rt  ohandolier,  the  bride  of  Ferdinand. 

Uriuc  |»it>  for  tbrtt  fair  voung  thing— in  all  her  after  years, 

Sho  \\  ill  n^^t  kno\^  n  joy  s*>  swoi^t  as  last  night's  holy  tears. 

Uruij;  V''>  *^'^  ^^^^'  fnir  hairiHi  Cl.iude!— he  will  not  soon  forget 

lbs  !o>e  ?\^r  one  whom  it  wen*  well  if  he  had  never  met, 

Uvit  v>h  *  tor  hiiu  nho^ae  loviuir  heart  will  U^g  for  love  in  vain, 

ri;o  \\\M  V.i*  t'sitb  in  hnm^n  tnith  may  lovingly  remain ; 

l\s^r  KorNl.v.At^*.  *     Xow  thowsj^nd  jovs  can  never  once  relieve 

VVx'  V.oHx  ^hAt  *^,x^%;Vi>  tho  oulv  one  *twas  blissftil  to  believe. 
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In  1848,  Virginia  and  her  sister  returned  to  their  father'iei 
house.  But  a  new  spirit  was  rife  in  the  old  home  ;  its  Lares 
and  Penates  had  been  displaced,  and  the  two  sisters,  ever  united 
by  the  tenderest  ties  of  sympathy,  felt  the  bond  tighten  and 
strengthen,  as,  hand  in  hand,  they  determined  to  go  forth  into 
the  world  and  shape  their  own  destinies.  Before  the  cloee  of 
the  year,  they  were  established  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  as 
teachers. 

Strangers  in  a  strange  city,  tliey  put  themselves  bravely  to 
their  self-appointed  work,  and  by  their  energetic  perseverance, 
no  less  than  their  personal  and  intellectual  charms,  soon  won 
the  confidence  of  all. 

Having  achieved  a  social  and  tutorial  position,  the  elder 
sister  began  to  turn  her  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  contri- 
buting occasional  articles  to  the  journals  and  magazines  of  that 
region,  under  the  name  of  "  U InconnueP  Tliis  signature  soon 
attaining  a  good  degree  of  distinction,  her  compositions  were 
solicited  by  northern  as  well  as  southern  periodicals,  and  the 
way  to  literary  advancement  lay  open  before  her. 

In  1852,  she  became  associated  with  some  gentlemen  of  New 
Orleans  in  the  publication  of  the  "'  Southern  Ladies'  Book.'' 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1853,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  John 
II.  French,  of  McMinnville,  Tennessee,  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
and  irreproachable  life,  wliose  (qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are 
in  fine  8yin])atliy  with  lier  own.  Tlie  train  of  incidents  which 
led  to  their  acquaintance,  reads  very  much  like  a  romance. 

A  poem  bv  '"  V Inconnn-e  " — calle<l  "  Tlie  Lost  Louisiana  ^ — 
appeared  one  morning  in  a  New  Orleans  journal,  and  a  news- 
boy, making  his  daily  round  past  the  St.  Charles,  came  upon 
a  stranger,  whose  air  of  *' elegant  leisure"  and  intelligence 
brt<»kencHl,  to  the  boy's  keen  eye,  a  gentleman  of  taste.  He 
(•(Hiiniended  the  j)oeni  at  once  by  name,  caught  the  strangers 
attention,  and  8ecure<l  a  customer. 
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There  was  more  potency  in  the  words,  "  The  Lost  Louisiana,^' 
than  the  boy  imagined.  Not  long  before  tlie  catastrophe  which 
the  poem  commemorates,  the  stranger  had  lost  all  his  worldly 
possessions  by  a  collision  between  the  "  Louisiana  "  and  the 
"  Belle  of  Clarksville."  He  was  a  passenger  on  the  latter  boat, 
with  a  valuable  stud  of  horses,  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  a 
number  of  servant  men,  when  the  crash  came,  and  only  escaped 
with  his  life.  Witli  this  sad  cause  of  interest  in  the  afterward 
ill-fated  "  Louisiana,"  he  clipped  the  poem — after  reading  it 
many  times  over  and  noting,  curiously,  the  signature,  "  Z'//i- 
connue  " — and  bestowed  it  carefully  in  his  pocket-book. 

Not  long  after,  he  took  passage  on  a  steamer  bound  up  the 
Mississippi,  and  during  a  short  detention  at  Memphis,  went  into 
a  book-store  in  search  of  something  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the 
voyage.  While  there,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  familiar 
name  of  "  Vlnconnu^^^^  and  an  intimation  that  the  fair  incog- 
nita was  just  then  passing.  Ho  turned — ^gave  one  look  into  the 
blue  eyes  that  met  his  like  the  eyes  of  a  Fate,  and  the  steamer 
continued  her  course  up  the  Mississippi  without  the  stranger  in 
whose  pocket  was  htrning  "  The  Lost  Louisiana."  An  intro- 
duction was  soon  after  effected ;  Ulnconnue  was  merged  in  Mrs. 
L.  Virginia  French,  and  removed  with  her  husband  to  McMinn- 
ville,  Tenn.,  where  she  now  resides. 

Tier  home  is  described  as  a  most  fitting  haunt  for  the  MuBee. 
The  Nashville  "  Home  Circle  "  says  of  it :  "  Situated  on  a  grace- 
ful eminence,  to  the  right  of  the  main  thoroughfare  leading  to 
the  village,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  stately  oaks,  through 
which  may  be  had  a  glimpse  of  the  house  and  tastefully  culti- 
vated grounds  environing  it.  On  the  east,  the  waters  of  a 
winding  river  approach  within  a  stone's  throw  ;  while  beyond, 
at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  runs  the  main  chain  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains.  Taste,  comfort,  and  picturesque 
scenery,  conspire  to  make  her  residence  what  she  calls  it — a 
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*  Forest  Home.'  Here  our  author  is  leading  a  retired,  studiotija, 
and  happy  life." 

In  1856,  Mrs.  French  published  a  collection  of  her  poems 
under  the  title  of  "  Wind  Whispers."  Her  poetry,  like  that  of 
Mrs.  Vertner  Johnson,  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  outflow  of 
her  exuberant  and  harmonious  being.  We  sit  down  to  analyie 
it,  and  find  ourself  floating  away  on  a  tide  of  rippling  rhyme — 
forgetful  of  all  but  the  delicious  motion,  and  the  silvery 
''tintinnabulation."  Yet  many  of  the  poems  of  this  writer 
reveal  under-currents  which  require  only  the  hissing  bolt  of 
circumstance  to  stir  them  into  crested  billows  of  feeling  and 
expression. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  volume  "  Wind  Whispers,"  Mrs. 
French  has  written  a  series  of  metrical  "  Legends  of  the  South," 
some  of  which  are  finely  imaginative  and  graphic.  She  has  also 
published  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  under  the  title  of  "  Iztalilxo, 
the  Lady  of  Tala."  Some  touches  in  this  drama  arc  slightly 
suggestive  of  "  Ion,"  and  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  but  there  are 
passages  of  great  beauty  and  dramatic  force,  which  are  alive 
with  the  author's  own  spirit,  and  prove  her  sufiScient  unto 
herself  We  clip  a  little  notice  of  this  tragedy  from  a  Southern 
paper : 

The  scene  of  ''  Iztalilxo/'  is  lai<i  in  the  *'  Land  of  the  8nn,"  the  country  of 
Mexico,  wlien  the  strange  people,  the  Tezcnconj*,  ruled  over  its  wealth-teem- 
ing mountains  and  j)lains,  and  the  daring  foot  of  Cortez  had  not  jet 
printed  its  strand.  The  little  volume  is  full  of  impassioned  poetrr,  and 
some  of  the  scenes  are  highly  dramatic.  The  third  one  in  the  fourth  act 
is  finely  sustained,  but  the  mooting  in  the  cypress  grove  between  the 
two  lovers,  victims  to  tho  "h)vo  that  fate  forbids,"  is  replete  with  tendemeM 
and  beauty.  We  can  hardly  choose  between  so  many  beautiful  pasaageft.  any 
particular  one  to  quote;  but  there  is  one  that  only  a  woman  conld  hare 
written.  Iztalilxo  has  said,  ''  I  wish  ''  and  then  hesitated  and  paused,  and  the 
adoring  prince  exclaims  : 
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«*  Thy  « wish  r— oh  ten  me*  lofe  I 
HadBt  thoa  thy  dearest  wish,  what  would  it  be? 
A  throne— an  empire— nations  at  thy  feet— 
Gold  like  the  sands  upon  the  beaten  diore— 
Honors— or  Fame  to  sound  thy  gentle  naae 
Down  ages  yet  to  come — which  should  it  be? 

IzTA.  Not  one  of  all  these!    I  would  b§  hmtUmd 
Of  an  that  have  been,  or  shall  ever  be ! 

PaiKOK.  Why,  that's  a  woman's  wish,  and  weD  ftdfiUed 
Long  ere  'twas  uttered,  when  I  show  the  worid 
Its  ruling  empress 

IzTA.  Stay  I  loraTonottfaai: 

The  empire  I  would  have  is  one  sweet  home 
With  two  hearts  dweUing  in  it :  Fd  not  seek 
To  tuny  hut  one,  far  tkatii  att  tke  wortd  t  "^ 

And  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  "  wish  "  Is  thA  dearest  one  in  the 
heart  of  her,  who  makes  a  paradise  of  **  Forest  Home," 

Mrs.  French  has  sufficient  material,  proee  and  poetry,  for 
two  other  volumes.  Her  prose  is  instinct  with  the  poetry  of 
her  nature — spirited,  pointed,  and  rhetorical  She  has  sent  ns 
but  one  specimen,  and  that  a  brief  review  of  Le  Vert's  "  Souve- 
nirs of  Travel,"  which  has  been  copied  and  re-copied,  deservedly, 
into  the  best  papers  of  this  country  and  England. 

She  is  not  only  a  large  contributor  to  the  current  literature 
both  of  the  North  and  the  South,  but  has  succeeded  Mrs.  Bryan 
in  the  editorial  charge  of  ^^  The  Crusader,"  of  Atlanta,  Gk., 
while  we  hear  her  everywhere  cited  as  one  faithful  to  all  the 
responsibilities  of  the  woman,  the  wife,  and  the  mother. 

Among  the  poems  which  afford  fine  g^Smpees  of  our  author^s 
imaginative  power  and  range,  we  subjoin  ^Tbe  Legend  of 
the  Infernal  Pass,"  "The  Lost  Soul,**  "Alone,'*  **The 
Ghouls." 

"  The  Miserere  of  the  Pines,"  and  '<  Unwritten  Mnaic,"  are 
full  of  soft,  soughing  melodies  and  meanings.    "One  or  Two," 
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"The  Long  Ago/'  and  --The  Little  Brotbere,*'  reveal  the  true 

woman. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  IXFERNAL  PASS. 

**  Aboat  ilxty  miles  south  of  Santa  ft.  in  the  cifhty  ranfe  of  the  Serrm  BUoca,  tbm  b  a  tmmam 
f^rge,  some  fifteen  miles  through,  called '  B  Caihiii  Inferao,*  or  the  Infernal  Paa,  where  rtoe  itopcD- 
dou4  masses  of  rock  piled  upon  rock,  until  the  trareOrr  !«<•  at  the  top  bot  a  namnr  abrlp  of  Ay. 
«iille  around  him  all  is  Involved  in  chaotic  gloom.**  The  vhiie  Heed  aUnded  lo  In  the  tradWoa,  b 
Ntill  said  to  be  seen  at  intervals  by  the  varrion  of  the  Camanches.  He  ta  rrpreaenlcd  at  of  i  if  <ii  db^ 
beauty  and  vigor,  hut  of  such  swiftness  thai,  notwithaunding  the  daring  cflbtto  of  thoae  moH 
renowned  in  the  capture  of  the  wild  horse,  he  has  never  yet  been  broo^t  within  nofc  of  the  Urlal. 

In  the  white  man's  tent,  on  the  far  frontier, 

At  the  fall  of  the  faded  leaf, 

^Mid  the  pale-faced  followers*  of  the  deer. 

Sat  an  old  Camanche  chief; 

And  the  sigh  of  the  wailing  wind  swept  by. 

Through  the  trou]>led  autumn  sky. 

They  had  passed  thro'  the  "  Canon  "  wild  that  day. 

And  they  noted  a  solemn  spell. 

As  they  entered  the  toilsome,  darkling  way. 

O'er  the  red  man's  features  fell. 

For  a  sound  came  uj)  through  the  ravines  grey, 

l.iko  a  wild  steed's  shrilly  neigh. 

The  men  leaped  up  at  the  thrilling  sound, 

Vor  their  toiling  nuiles  moved  slow  ; 

Hut  the  chief  oast  a  wary  glance  aroand. 

And  his  guarded  tone  was  low. 

As  ho  l»!i(lo  thom  haste,  while  the  kindly  sun, 

l.tH»ked  down  in  tlie  gorges  dun. 

.\iid  thoM,  whon  the  evening  camp  was  set, 

Ami  tlio  liuntors  rest  had  found — 

NVlion  all  in  tho  door-skin  hwlge  had  met. 

Thov  askoil  (»t'  this  mystic  stuimi ; 

And  tho  chiot,  while  his  hronzed  cheek  grew  pale. 

Thus  t<»ld  thom  tho  fearful  tale  : 
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"  Pale  sons  of  the  eastern  ocean^s  foam, 
'Twas  before  your  fathers  came, 
To  take  for  their  own  the  red  man's  home, 
And  to  give  his  hills  their  name, 
That  the  bold  Camanche  held  this  land 
With  a  high  and  mighty  hand. 

"  My  nation  dwelt  on  the  prairie-plain — 
Their  wigwam  fires  shone  bright ; 
Their  children  played  in  the  waving  cane. 
And  the  mother's  heart  was  light, 
And  the  father's  sonl  like  the  bended  bow 
On  the  hills  of  long  ago. 

^'  In  those  old  days,  by  the  snake-like  pass 
That  down  through  the  mountain  creeps. 
Where  grows  the  spotted  and  sunless  grass. 
That  a  dew  of  poison  weeps — 
In  a  huge  cave-cleft  of  the  rifted  stone, 
A  stranger  dwelt  alone. 

*^  None  knew  the  name  of  his  father's  race, 
Or  from  what  far  land  he  came ; 
He  went  not  forth  on  the  hunter's  chase, 
Or  the  warrior's  path  of  fame. 
But  often  the  cavern  rocked  and  rang 
To  a  hammer's  sounding  clang. 

^^  He  roamed  through  the  savage  glens  that  lie, 
'Mid  the  giant  rocks  up-piled, 
Where  a  shining  ore  from  the  sun-god's  eye, 
Lies  hid  in  the  ravines  wild ; 
And  the  towering,  misty  shadows  form 
The  midnight's  bellowing  stomu 

**  Like  some  tall  tree  on  the  waste  alone, 
Was  his  stem  and  lofty  mien ; 
It  told  of  a  power  not  yet  o'erthrown, 
And  it  suited  that  desert  scene. 
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And  his  voice,  like  a  trumpet,  seemed  to  roll, 
From  fathomless  golfs  of  sooL 

"  He  loved  a  maid  of  my  kingly  race, 
And  he  sought  her  for  his  hride, 
But  the  Red-hird  shrank  from  his  dark  embrace. 
And  his  den  on  the  mountain  side. 
From  his  offered  love  she  turned  and  fled, 
For  her  heart  grew  sick  with  dread. 

"  Her  sire  looked  on  with  knitted  brow, 
Full  scornfully  he  smiled. 
And  said,  *  Shall  the  cawing,  carrion  crow, 
Be  mate  for  the  eagle's  child  ? 
In  our  eyrie  fallen,  we  know  not  whence- 
Let  the  children  drive  him  hence !' 

"  But  a  vengeance- vow  on  the  wind  had  passed — 
A  flame  on  the  night  had  shone, 
And  the  hoofs  of  a  snow-white  steed  struck  fast 
On  the  mountain  pathway  lone, 
And  they  say  that  steed  from  the  cavern  won 
Was  the  Machinito's  son ! 

**  His  neigh  to  tlie  wind  rose  wild  and  high 
(Thou  rider  bold,  take  heed). 
With  the  stag's  fleet  foot  ho  bounded  by, 
Th:it  beautiful  demon-steed ! 
Hut  the  glare  of  his  eye  the  soul  had  shook. 
With  its  terrible  human  look  I 

**  The  camp  was  roused  at  the  break  of  day, 
By  a  frantic  shriek  upborne 
On  tlie  passing  wings  of  the  dawning  grey, 
Thronjih  tlie  silent  hush  of  mom. 
And  the  warriors  armed  them  for  the  fight 
By  the  morning-star's  pale  light. 

*'  Away  I  away  !  'tis  the  demon  steed. 
And  his  trampling  shakes  the  grove — 
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Afar !  afar !  at  a  fearfiil  speed 
The  night-hawk  bears  the  dove  I 
Bnt  the  eagle  brood  are  on  his  route, 
With  a  fierce,  triumphant  shont. 

"  O'er  hill,  o'er  vale,  for  many  a  mile, 
By  a  hundred  braves  pursued, 
The  steed  and  rider  fled  the  while. 
With  a  courage  unsubdued  ; 
The  maiden's  friends  may  toil  and  strain, 
But  the  dark-mouthed  pass  they  gain. 

"  The  rider  here  at  his  utmost  need. 
When  the  goal  was  almost  wod, 
Half-checked,  in  mid  career,  his  steed, 
Still  steadily  bounding  on. 
And  shook  his  spear  at  his  gathering  foes. 
That  over  the  summit  rose. 

"  An  arrowy  flight  on  the  darkened  air ! 
A  shriek,  and  a  fearftd  bound. 
The  dart  thrilled  deep  in  her  bosom  fdr. 
And  the  Red-bird  fell !     Around 
Her  lover  the  fire-darts  fall  like  rain. 
The  prize  he  may  not  regain. 

*^  For  the  steed  dashed  on  as  that  flinty  floor 
Had  been  soft  strewn  with  flowers, 
His  nostrils  smoke,  and  the  red  flames  pour 
Around  in  burning  showers ; 
Away  1  away  1  from  his  stifling  breath. 
Away !  for  he  speeds  to  Death  I 

*^  'Ti8  o'er,  bold  rider  I  and  didst  thou  shrink 
From  his  neighing  wild  and  loud. 
When  thy  snow-white  steed  on  the  horrid  brink, 
Dissolved  in  a  snow-white  cloud  ? 
From  the  black  corse  rose  a  mad'ning  yell 
As  down  through  the  gulf  it  fell  I 
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The  far  diars  coldly  suiiled, 
Down  througb  the  aniJies  of  the  twilight  wood. 
Where  eire  and  motber  sought  their  child^ 

In  tbo  dark  solitude. 

And  low  the  phantom  wind 
Cfitne  stealing  o'er  the  hiUs  with  ghostly  feet 
But  paaeed  not  in  ita  flight  to  bear  one  kind, 

Boft  echo — ihritl  and  sweet. 

O'er  them  the  gi&nt  trees 
All  prondly  waving  tossed  their  arms  on  high, 
Yet  no  loved  baby -voice  from  'midst  of  theee^ 

Answered  their  broken  cry* 

Bnt  one  sad  piping  note, 
That  straogely  syllabled  a  bk^nded  name. 
As  seemed  its  cadences  to  fall  or  float, 

From  bongba  above  them  came. 

The  mother  started  wild, 
M  that  strange  ^annd  the  forest  foliage  stirred. 
Then  hastened  to  the  aire— *he  knew  her  child. 

In  that  lone  spirit-bird. 

No  word  the  father  spake  i 
His  fiace  was  ghastly,  and  its  hagganl  lines 
Lay  stem  and  rigid  like  some  frozen  lake 

Overshadowed  by  its  pin«s. 

Shuddering,  she  strove  to  speak. 
Once  more  in  nntnre's  strong  appealing  tones 
To  supplicate  her  child — there  enme  a  shriek 

That  diad  in  heavy  moana. 

The  night  came  down,  afar 
Was  Jxeard  the  hoarse,  deep  baying  of  the  storm, 
And  thunder  cloud h  aroUDd  each  captive  star 

In  black  battalions  fomj. 
29 
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Now,  all  the  mighty  wood 
Has  voices  like  the  sullen  somidiDg  sea. 
While  onward  rolls  the  deep,  migestic  flood 

Uis  surges  solemnly. 

The  massy  foliage  rocks 
Slow  swaying  to  the  wind;  and,  failing  fast, 
Emhattled  oaks  that  hraved  a  thousand  shocks 

Are  bending  to  the  blast. 

And  crimson  tropic  bloom 
Lies  heaped  upon  the  sward,  as  though  a  wave 
Of  Summer  sunset  streams  within  the  gloom 

Had  found  a  verdant  grave. 

Down  came  the  rushing  rain. 
But  far,  perchance,  where  thunders  never  roll. 
The  bird  hath  flown,  the  parents  called  in  vain^ 

Upon  the  wandering  soul. 

Then  feebly  'mid  the  maze, 
Of  'wildering  storm,  their  feet  the  cabin  sought, 
( )ft  turning  back  to  search  with  blinded  gaze, 

For  that  which  now  was  not. 

True,  true — the  tale  is  old. 
And  full  of  sorrow  the  tradition  hoary. 
Yet  daily  life's  unwritten  annals  hold 

A  sterner,  sa<lder  story. 

Oh !  hear  ye  not  the  cry. 
That  every  hour  sends  up  where  thick  life  presses. 
That  shrieks  from  lowest  dej)tlis  to  God  on  high 

From  life's  groat  wildernesses? 

It  is  the  cry  of  Woman, 
And  liers  tl»e  really  lost  and  wjmdering  soul, 
Seeking  amid  the  god-like,  yet  the  human, 

To  find  her  destined  gnal. 
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Like  glacier  of  tb©  Nortb^ 
Her  pure  oad  shining  spirit  bfaTae  th<^  sea 
Of  Life  and  Action — driftingi  drifting  forth^ 

On  wavea  of  Destinj. 

**  Deep  calling  nnto  deep»" 
How  raves  the  ooean  bj  the  tempoai  tossed  \ 
Perchance  her  onward  oonree  the  *oul  may  keep. 

Perchance  'tii  wrecked,  or  lost. 

Perchance  some  other  heart 
In  prtde  of  Being  etanding  Urm  and  f^eei 
May  call,  "  Oh !  seeker  of  tho  '  better  part,' 

Oome,  wanderer^  to  me  I" 

Alaa  I  that  dulcet  tone 
Is  bnt  the  hoUow  inimio  of  a  f<bell 
That  mock^it  the  Ocean ;  jet,  the  pilg^riin  lone 

It  wins  as  b J  a  epell. 

The  dream,  the  dream  i«  p^t — 
Perchance  tome  careless  word,  some  fancied  wrongs 
The  aoui  i»  driven  forth — oh  I  woe  the  last. 

The  weaker  by  the  strong. 

From  her  closed  lips  a  moan 
Goes  np — yet  seema  it  her  unspoken  prayer 
Falls  back  again  npon  her  heart — ^alone 

To  sink  and  perish  there. 

And  then  her  spirit  pent* 
Beneath  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
Still  struggling  on  amid  the  vnltnre  wants 

That  make  her  heart  their  prey. 

StiU,  in  its  aonroe  of  pain 

Clinging  moat  fondly ;  and  in  her  holy  tnitt 
Pouring  its  worsMp  in  a  wor&e  than  vain 
Idolatry  on  dndt: 
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Like  the  great  organ  rocks 
That  rise  on  Orinoco's  distant  shore, 
She  sends  rich  ronsic  o'er  the  wave  that  mooks, 

Tet  answers  her  no  more ! 

From  the  still  firmament 
A  star  drops — siuirkles— and  almost  before 
The  eye  can  note,  is  gone— with  Chaos  blent 

Its  briUiancy  is  o'er. 

And  thus  with  thee — unknown, 
Unrecognized,  and  lost  in  earthly  clime, 
TliY  'wildered  sonl  may  wander,  and  alone 
from  the  shores  of  Time. 

Yet  for  in  yon  bine  dome. 
Where  dwell  the  spirits  of  the  dear  departed. 
There  then  art  known ;  nnd  they  will  welcome  home 

An  angel — broken  hearted. 

Then  courage,  weary  one ! 
Work  while  thou  may'st — ^for  though  thy  spirit,  riven. 
Is  fading  like  a  fountain  in  the  sun, 

Exhaled,  it  reaches  Heaven  I 


UNWRITTEN  MUSIC. 

Dost  thou  not  hear  it  ?    Tis  upon  the  breeie. 

And  by  the  brookside,  in  the  forest  aisles, 

And  far  away  where  cloud  and  sunshine  meet 

In  the  deep  azure  8ky.     Tlie  symphonies 

Of  Spring  are  gushing  fervently  and  iVeei 

As  eariy  orisons  from  the  pure  hearts 

And  lips  of  childhood.    From  the  valley  green. 

Where  wave  the  slender  willows,  upward  steals 

Tlie  low,  clear  tinkling  of  the  rivulet. 

As  thoTiplj  it  niocke<l  the  roving  zephyr's  searrh 
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For  its  sweet  hiding-place.    The  hird  and  bee 
Sing  to  the  blossoms,  and  their  minstrelsy 
Calls  forth  the  queenly  rose,  as  erst  the  lay 
Of  bard  was  wont  to  herald  the  approach 
Of  beauty  to  the  toomament.    On  high 
Tlie  sky-lark  bathes  his  bosom  in  the  cloud, 
And  every  tiny  drop  within  it  thrills 
To  his  glad  melody,  as  thrills  the  hearts 
Of  some  vast  multitude  of  listeners 
When  Sweden's  song-bird  sings. 

Around  the  eaves 
Flits  the  young  blue-bird,  and  the  little  wren, 
With  its  low,  piping  note ;  the  humming-bird, 
Bright  as  a  flying  rainbow ;  while  afar, 
From  the  deep  everglade,  comes  up  the  call 
Of  sweet-voiced  dwellers  in  the  solitude. 
Where  the  dark  cedar  flings  its  mossy  boughs 
O'er  the  white-crested  dogwood  trees,  is  heard 
Tlie  winding  of  the  locust's  tiny  horn ; 
While  from  the  beechen  grove  the  katydid 
Sends  forth  her  merry  challenge.    At  the  mom 
The  gay  grasshopper,  with  his  fairy  fife. 
Sounds  a  shrill  rheilU  ;  and  swift  at  eve 
The  elves  come  trooping  to  the  beetle's  drum  : 
Then,  when  the  thunder,  with  its  organ-swell, 
Peals  through  the  dome  of  heaven,  how  softly  fall 
The  footsteps  of  the  rain,  like  to  a  band 
Of  gentle  worshippers,  slow  entering 
The  temple  of  the  Lord. 

Oh  I  what  a  world 
Of  heaven-descended  music  lies  around 
Our  daily  pathway !  in  the  morning  air, 
The  noontide  glory,  and  the  dewy  fall 
Of  dusky  twilight — in  the  carollings 
Of  bird  and  breeze,  the  murmur  of  the  leaves, 
And  the  low-gliding  streamlet !    Oan  we  note 
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Their  many -braided  melodies?  or  give  again 
Their  spells  of  song  to  thousands  ?    None,  not  one ; 
And  yet  the  poorest  slave  may  revel  in 
This  music,  written  by  the  hand  of  God. 


ALONE! 

List!  my  soul,  as  the  night-wind  drear 
Wails  for  the  dead  leaves,  pale  and  sere, 

On  the  bleak  earth  strown ; 
Sighing  and  shuddering,  faint  and  cold. 
As  the  maniac-miser's  cry  for  gold. 
It  shrieks  and  sobs  o'er  the  midnight  wold — 

Alone!  alone! 

Look  1  where  the  vagrant  wild-fire's  light. 
Flitting  away  through  the  shadowy  night, 

O'er  the  grave  is  thrown  ; 
A  lurid  gloom  in  the  dismal  haze. 
Now  light,  now  lost  to  the  dreamer's  gaze, 
It  fades — it  dies  in  the  'wildered  maze — 

Alone !  alone ! 

Hist !  from  the  depths  of  the  luiunttMl  well 
Rises  a  signal  dread  and  fell : 

At  the  sullen  moan. 
The  crumbling  walls  o'er  the  waters  shake ; 
And  the  spotted  toad,  and  the  slimy  snake. 
In  their  beds  of  lichen  quail  and  quake — 

Alone !  alone ! 

Far  to  the  verge  of  a  lonely  glen. 

By  the  fox's  lair,  and  the  ban- wolfs  den. 

Sweeps  the  wizard  tone  : 
It  sniiHiKms  the  ghoul  from  his  chamel-bed. 
Withered,  and  gibbering,  and  demon-fed, 
To  the  path  of  doom — (and  away  he's  sped.) 

Alone !  alone ! 
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Tu-whit  1  ta-whool    Twas  the  monsiiig  owl, 
Keeping  his  watoh  hj  an  altar  foul, 

On  the  Droid-stone : 
He  hides  from  the  prowling  vampire-brood, 
Deep  in  the  gloom  of  the  mystio  wood, 
And  cowers  down  in  the  solitude — 

Alone  I  alone  1 

Oroak  I  croak  I    Twas  the  raven^s  cry : 
^Mid  the  bough  of  hemlock  dank  and  hi^ 

His  fiend-eye  shone. 
To  the  ni^t-hag  hid  in  the  blasted  tree. 
As  lone,  as  weird,  and  aa  fierce  as  he. 
Came  the  chant  of  his  mocking  prophecy — 

Alone  I  alone  I 

Hark !  what  a  writhing,  stifiing  sonnd 
Slowly  creeps  from  the  murderers'  mound, 

like  a  victim's  groan : 
Too  dread  to  rise  on  the  wind's  wUd  swell, 
Deep  through  the  (ypress-ahadowed  deQ 
Echoes  the  murmur  hoarse  and  UUl — 

Alone!  alone  I 

Up !  my  soul,  from  this  ohaniel  gloom. 
Which  binds  thee  down  to  a  living  tomb 

With  an  iron  zone : 
Up  I  my  soul,  on  the  homeless  tide 
Of  a  dark  existence,  wild  and  wide, 
To  doom  and  destiny  proudly  ride 

Alone  1  alone  I 


MISERERE  OF  THE  PINES. 

There^s  a  voice  upon  the  hill-top,  and  a  aong  within  the  vale ; 
Fairy  carols  in  the  woodland,  iq>irit-whiq»6rs  on  the  gale; 
A  merry  mermaid  chorus  in  the  ocean's  sparry  oftveii 
And  a  bold,  triumphant  p»an  fix>m  the  ever-tOMlng  waves; 
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But  sweeter  to  my  spirit,  wlien  the  aatomn  day  declines. 
Comes  the  stately,  solemn,  swelling  miserere  of  the  Pines. 

There  is  music  in  the  morning,  there  is  harmony  at  eve, 

In  the  rich,  fantastic  overtures  the  houghs  and  hreezes  weave  ; 

Dreamy  melody  at  noontide  from  the  willow-hidden  rills, 

Or  the  hunter^s  bugle  sounding  on  the  far-off,  breezy  hills ; 

But  when  round  the  brow  of  midnight  red  the  starry  Serpent  shines, 

I  love  the  stately,  solemn  miserere  of  the  Pines. 

When  the  firefly  beacon  glitters  thro'  the  twilight  everglades, 
And  the  birds  have  sunk  to  slumber  in  the  woodland  colonnades. 
Comes  a  murnmr  like  the  wild-bee,  in  the  meadow-lily's  bell, 
That  deepens  to  the  thunders  of  an  organ's  rolling  swell, 
As  the  night-wind,  creeping  slowly  thro'  ten  thousand  leafy  tines, 
Wakes  the  stately,  solemn,  swelling  miserere  of  the  Pines. 

The  Palm,  in  sensuous  beauty,  and  the  Oak's  defiant  pride, 
Bow,  as  the  banded  tempest  sweeps  the  forest-phalanx  wide ; 
But  the  keen  mid-winter  wind,  upon  the  ocean's  rocky  shore, 
Calls  forth  from  out  the  dark  pine-grove  a  mimic  surge's  roar ; 
And,  as  the  serried  waters  pass  their  storm-embattled  lines, 
Seem  marching  to  the  stately  mij?erere  of  the  Pines. 

Funeral  anthems  float  far  down  the  dim  cathedral  nave. 
Where  crested  Valor's  marble  form  lies  shrouded  for  the  grave ; 
But  not  so  proud  a  dirge  is  his,  as  that  which  echoes  wide 
Above  the  pilgrim  lone  who  perished  on  the  mountain-side. 
As  thro'  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree  that  o'er  his  rest  reclines. 
Steals  on  the  solenm,  swelling  miserere  of  the  Pines. 

Oh  I  many  a  thrilling  melody  at  midnight  revels  free. 
And  music  at  tbe  day-si)ring  sounds  her  hymn  of  jubilee : 
But  like  the  thousand  echoes  that  awake  within  the  heart — 
Strong  in  their  very  gentleness,  a  blessing  to  impart 
By  bringing  buried  jewels  from  tbe  spirit's  secret  mines — 
Is  the  stately,  solenm,  swelling  miserere  of  the  Pines. 
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THE  GHOULS. 

*'  Two  terrible  spectres  called  the  '  Searchers  of  the  Grave,*  In  the  creed  of  the  orthodox  Moham- 
medans.** 

Tramp !  tramp !  to  a  ghostly  tramp 
Echoed  the  chnrchyard  dark  and  damp : 
Slowly  swung  as  the  hmges  grate, 
Shrieking  folded  the  iron  gate : 
Sullen  sounds  from  the  belfry  fell, 
Mufl3ed  moans  from  its  brazen  bell ; 
And  spectres  twain  have  crouched  beside 
The  new-made  grave  of  a  murdered  bride. 

Tramp !  tramp  I  on  the  marble  meet 
The  hollow  clank  of  their  skeleton  feet: 
A  rattling  clasp  of  their  bony  hands, 
And  each  of  the  other  his  health  demands. 
"  Whence  and  whither?"     'Twas  Moukir  spoke. 
His  voice  of  fear  on  the  midnight  broke ; 
But  no  reply,  save  a  sidelong  sneer. 
Oast  askance  with  a  hideous  leer. 
The  other  deigned  him.     Then  suddenly, 
In  a  gibbering  spasm  of  fiendish  glee, 
He  sang : — his  feet  on  the  turf  kept  time. 
To  the  hollow  chant  of  a  weird  old  rhyme : 

'Whence  cometh  Nakir? — where  slaves  in  their  glee 
With  shouts  rend  the  air  round  a  tall  gallows-tree. 
Where  the  corpse  of  a  murderer  swings  to  the  night  I 
And  whither  goes  Nakir? — ^his  hurrying  flight 
Seeks  out  the  fair  victim  who  perished  in  woe 
At  her  bloodyended  bridal !     She  slumbers  below. 

*'  They  have  given  us  two :  the  dark  minion  of  pride 
And  the  blossom  he  trampled — ^the  beautiful  bride. 
That  night  to  his  chamber,  all  senseless  and  wan. 
They  bore  her  young  lover,  a  palsied  old  man 
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He  woko  in  the  morning:  the  days  will  be  few 
Ere  the  arrow  has  sped,  and  he  slambers  here  too. 

"  From  a  region  of  dread,  from  a  realm  of  despair, 
We  journey  afar  on  the  highways  of  air ; 
And  we  come  with  a  sullen,  dull-echoing  tread, 
To  lead  a  wild  measure — the  dance  of  the  dead, 
Where  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  guilty  and  gay, 
Are  gathered  at  last  to  their  dwellings  of  clay. 

"  They  brought  from  the  palace  with  anthem  and  prayer. 
The  icy  remains  of  the  new-christened  heir : 
The  sire  was  dejected,  the  mother  grew  wild. 
As  the  cloils  clattered  over  her  beautiful  child: 
Tlie  grass  scarcely  over  tlie  low  grave  had  crept 
When  again  it  was  opened — the  pale  mother  slept. 

""  Tliey  brought  the  proud  maiden,  despoiled  of  her  bloom, 
They  laid  her  to  slumber  in  silence  and  gloom ; 
Her  snow-sculptured  bosom,  so  pulseless  and  cold. 
All  (luictly  pillows  the  gathering  mold: 
Xo  jresture  of  loathing,  nor  shudder,  nor  start. 
As  the  worm  nestles  down  in  her  passionless  heart. 

'•  Tliey  brought  the  grim  despot,  bereft  of  his  throne; 
In  tyranny,  terror,  and  triumph  he  shone: 
Alas  I  fur  the  reptile  assuming  to  sway 
A  sceptre  of  dust  over  creatures  of  clay! 
They  bore  out  his  ashes  with  riotous  glee. 
And  bis  knell  was  their  paean  of  wild  jubilee. 

''  They  brought  the  dead  miser,  so  haggard  and  cold. 
Whoso  lite  was  a  libel,  whose  god  was  his  gold : 
All  careless  they  gossii)ed,  as  over  the  stones 
In  the  rumbling  old  death-cart  they  jostled  his  bonee; 
An<l  e'en  the  dull  blind-wonn,  it  b)athe<l  him  when  dead. 
And  turned  from  a  bancjuet  so  meagrely  spread  I 
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*'  They  brought  the  pale  scholar :  for  glory  in  vain 
His  wrung  spirit  tortured  a  feverish  brain  i 
He  shrank  from  the  rich,  he  avoided  the  proud, 
He  stood  all  alone  in  the  revelling  crowd  : 
He  struggled  for  honors — no  honors  for  him ; 
And  the  gaunt  eye  grew  glassy,  the  life-star  grew  dim. 

"  The  warrior-chieftain  went  forth  in  his  pride : 
His  love  was  dominion,  his  sword  was  his  bride : 
'Twas  a  wild  battle  midnight — the  foray  was  vain — 
A  festering  corse  he  was  left  on  the  plain, 
And  famishing  vultures,  they  ate  out  the  eye 
That  flashed  with  defiance  when  summoned  to  die. 

*^  The  brow  where  ambition  has  planted  a  crown, 
Pale  Luxury  pressing  his  pillow  of  down, 
The  image  of  Beauty,  the  idol  of  Fame, 
Will  shudder  and  shriek  at  our  terrible  name ; 
Yet  hoi  for  the  banquet  I  the  king  and  the  slave 
Alike  are  the  prey  of  the  *  Lords  of  the  Grave !' " 


MADAME  LE  VERPS  "SOUVENIRS  OF  TRAVEL." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  "  very  word  genius  comprehends  all  the  loveli- 
ness of  woman.  It  signifies  but  the  power  to  feel  deeply,  combined  with  an 
intellect  capable  of  embodying  those  feelings  into  language,  and  of  conveying 
its  images  of  truth  and  beauty,  from  the  heart  of  the  writer  to  the  heart  of 
the  reader."  If  this  bo  so,  then  is  Madame  Le  Vert  eminently  a  woman  of 
genius ;  and  to  be  convinced  of  this  fact,  one  has  only  to  read  her  delightful 
"Souvenirs."  Her  book  is  like  herself,  and  she  is  a  "wna,  tidi^  w«,'» 
woman.  She  disarms  all  criticism,  and  to  know  her  is  to  love  her.  Her 
fair  open  brow,  like  her  warm  heart,  is  the  abode  of  sunshine,  and  the  glance 
of  her  eye  is  calm,  and  kindly,  and  pure  as  that  of  the  freshly  gathered  vio- 
lets that  oft-times  sleep  upon  her  bosom.  Her  voice  comes  welling  up  in  a 
rich  "  clouded  contralto  " — ^tones  that  are  the  very  music  of  the  heart.  Soft 
as  the  dreamy  lull  of  chiming  waters — ^low,  like  the  singing  of  the  summer 
winds,  steals  upon  our  spirits  the  sweet  music  of  her  words.    In  her  manner, 
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cordial,  simple,  natural,  and  self-possessed,  she  is  equally  above  the  parT«m*a 
pretensions,  and  beyopd  the  necessity  of  art.  She  {loflscsfles,  too,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  that  "  philosopher's  stone  "  of  pleasing — t€trietp.  And,  indeed, 
so  fresh,  so  deep,  so  full  of  mystical  witchery  is  that  "infinite  variety,^ 
that  in  any  degree  to  illustrate  it,  we  must  borrow  the  language  of  a 
modern  writer,  who,  when  he  would  describe  a  sentiment,  which  he  felt 
to  bo  i/ideseribabley  said,  "It  is  like  the  eye  of  the  woman  first  loved  to 
the  soul  of  the  poet !''  The  world  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  bright  to 
her,  and  for  this  her  soul  bows  in  child-like  reverence,  and  poors  forth 
its  rapturous  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  cast  her  "lines  in  pleasant  placea,** 
and  given  to  her  tlio  "goodly  heritage"  of  liappiness.  Beaaty  alwaja 
wins  its  way ;  it  needs  neither  introduction  nor  apology,  and  so  every- 
where admirers  have  gathered  around  her  "thick  as  leaves  in  VaUam- 
brosa,''  till  her  warm,  impulsive  spirit,  feeling  the  blessedness  of  being 
loved,  carols  forth  like  a  bird  amid  the  dawning,  its  love,  its  ecstasy,  and 
its  gratitude. 

As  is  the  woman,  so  is  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  a  work  that  proves 
how  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  intellect  may  be  ennobled  by  the  warm 
sympathies  and  tender  affections  of  our  nature.  She  writes  as  the  bird 
sings,  because  its  heart  is  gushing  over  with  melody ;  she  writes  as  the 
flower  blooms,  1)ecauso  it  is  bathed  in  dew,  fanne<1  by  the  breeze,  and 
kindled  up  by  the  sunshine,  till  it  bursts  its  inclosing  petals,  and  laviflhea 
its  fmgranee  an<l  sweet  life  upon  the  air.  She  receives,  as  it  were  by 
intuition,  the  idea  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  the  whole  nniverse  ia  a 
"  Cosmos  *'  of  beauty  and  order,  an<l  this  she  presents  to  the  reader  not 
as  a  pleasant  theory,  but  a  sublime  trutli.  And  yet,  at  times,  as  if  to 
prove  liow  truly  she  is  xcoman^  a  faint  shadow  lies  upon  her  heart,  and 
is  reflected  upon  the  page — telling  that  she  has  entered  the  temple  of 
memory,  and  passing  by  little  graves  at  the  threshold,  still  guarded  by 
love  and  sorrow,  Ikt  spirit  treads  silently  the  hallowcil  chamber  of  tears. 

Prejudiced  by  nr)  sectarian  d(»gmas,  influenced  by  no  sectional  Jealousy, 
slio  opens  wide  the  portals  of  lier  heart,  and  folds  the  whole  worid  of 
humanity  in  her  loving  and  kindly  embrace.  M'ith  her  a  humane  electi- 
cism  has  taken  the  place  of  a  partial  creed — she  looks  upon  all  her  raee 
with  an  **  infinite  pity  and  intinite  love,"  and,  therefore,  the  arts,  litera- 
ture, stx'iety  ami  systems  of  all  countries,  through  which  she  has  jour- 
neyed, are  kindly  viewed  and  liberally  inteq)rete<l.  Beneath  her  mental 
wealtli  the  atVection-*  exist  in  proportionate  strength,  and  they  come  gush- 
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ing  up  at  every  call  of  sympathy,  and  tinge  all  her  creations  with  hues 
of  beauty,  as  the  sun  flushes  the  rainbow  into  life,  by  waving  his  light 
through  the  soft-dropping  shower.  That  reverence  and  devotion  to  her 
mother,  which  shines  so  beautifully  through  her  daily  life,  is  here  as 
tenderly  portrayed,  and  forms  an  illustrious  example  to  the  young  of  our 
land,  for  in  general  they  are  but  too  prone  to  neglect  to  pay  that  homage 
and  duty  to  the  aged  which  is  only  their  just  and  rightful  due.  The 
woman  who  has  given  to  America  such  a  daughter  as  Madame  Le  Vert, 
should  never  be  forgotten. 

As  to  the  literary  claims  of  the  work  before  us,  it  is  just  what  it 
purports  to  be.  While  it  exhibits  the  strength  of  the  author's  mind,  the 
wonderfully  retentive  power  of  her  memory,  and  the  extent  of  her  acquire- 
ments, it  is  not  overcrowded  with  the  embellishments  of  standard  pens, 
and  has  nothing  of  the  tinsel  of  the  pedant,  or  the  trickery  of  the  rhe- 
torician. The  style  is  easy,  unostentatious,  and  natural.  It  is  rich  in 
incident,  the  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  the  anecdotes  charmingly  told, 
and  yet  there  is  no  laboring  for  effect,  and  a  delightfhl  air  of  sincerity 
pervades  the  whole,  tinged  with  the  eouleur  de  rose  of  enthusiasm.  She 
speaks  from  a  full  heart  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art,  of  old 
and  stirring  associations,  of  social  traits,  and  of  the  welcome  of  friends ; 
and  in  all  kindness  and  honesty,  endeavors  to  share  with  others  the 
delightful  impressions  which  she  has  enjoyed.  All  that  history  has  chro- 
nicled, and  poetry  consecrated,  come  from  her  pen  flushed  with  the  roee- 
glow  of  her  enthusiastic  nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  tliis  work  with  those  of  other  modem 
Toyageurs :  with  Taylor  and  Headley,  for  instance,  or  with  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowo,  tlie  piquant  **  Bell  Smith,"  or  rich,  rare,  and  racy  Grace  Greenwood. 
Especially  do  I  love  to  contrast  the  "  Souvenirs  "  with  "  Haps  and  Mlshaps.^^ 
The  one  is  a  sancy,  dashing  brunette,  who  provokes  you  into  admiration ;  the 
other  a  gentle,  graceful  blonde,  who,  ere  you  are  aware,  steals  your  whole 
heart  away.  There  is  a  wild,  almost  wicked  little  sprite  of  northern  antag- 
onism which  peers  out  upon  you  from  behind  the  "thick-coming"  beauties 
of  Grace  Greenwood's  book,  and  which  reminds  one  forcibly  of  that  elfish 
little  '* Pearl"  who  comes  peeping  at  you  through  the  tangled  mysteries  of 
the  "Scarlet  Letter."  This  is  a  charm  in  our  gifted  northern  country- 
woman, for  it  is  characteristic — ^it  would  not  be  natural  to  our  southern 
queen,  and  consequently  you  see  nothing  like  it.  In  no  one  instance  is  this 
contrast  better  illustrated  than  the  manner  in  whicJi  each  speaks  of  "  His 
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Holiness,"  tlie  Pope.  Grace  has  "  white  spirits  and  grey,"  and  some  of  them 
of  an  elfish  origin,  half  imp,  half  angel.  But  M'me  Le  Vert's  angels  are  aQ 
angelic,  her  fairies  are  all  "  good  fairies,"  even  the  humblest  are  merry- 
hearted,  kind  little  *'  Brownies,"  who  delight  to  bear  forth  blessings  from  the 
"  kmd  woman  who  gave  bread  to  the  hungry,"  in  the  streets  of  Igualada, 

Many  extracts  have  been  made  from  the  *' Souvenirs,"  yet  strange  to  me 
it  seems,  that  the  most  glowing  and  eh)quent  portions  of  the  work  have  not 
been  quoted.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  me  to  make  extended 
extracts,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  description  of  Vesuvius,  rich  and 
glowing  as  its  own  lava,  and  another  of  the  Coliseum  as  beautiftilly  sad  as  is 
that  noble  ruin  itself.  Speaking  of  the  latter  she  says,  "  The  Colisemn  ia 
fast  cnimbling  away ;  Rome  has  fallen  from  her  early  grandeur ;  hut  the 
world  progresses  more  proudly  than  ever,  for  that  fair  and  glorious  land 
beyond  the  broad  Atlantic  has  been  added  to  the  treasures  of  time — that 
unrivalled  land,  the  birth-place  of  Washington  and  of  freedom,  which  seems, 
'  Pallas-like,  to  have  sprung  from  the  head  of  Jove,'  with  all  the  knowledge 
of  departed  centuries,  and  the  experience  of  long  buried  nations."  Then 
there  is  a  morning  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  and  an  evening  with  the  Brownings, 
the  glorious  portraiture  of  Moonlight  in  Venice,  and  the  sweet  and  Kad  fare- 
well to  Italy,  while  over  the  pictures  of  little  Raffaello,  the  Lazzaroni  boy, 
and  Matilda,  the  humble  protetjee  of  Miss  Bremer,  no  one  can  restrain  their 
tears.  lUit  the  sweetest  sentence  in  the  entire  work,  because  revealing  so 
fully  the  whole  ''  inner  life "  of  the  author,  is  found  among  her  parting 
words,  when  at  Havana  she  bids  adieu  to  her  loved  ones  in  the  new  world. 
''Should  this,"  she  writes,  "be  the  last  line  my  hand  ever  traces,  may  the 
memory  of  me  never  awaken  a  pang  in  a  human  heart,  but  linger  around  it 
like  the  aroma  of  precious  flowers."  In  this,  and  the  sentences  following, 
are  embodied  her  whole  creed — l/>r.e  to  God^  and  good  ttill  t<ntard  men. 
Surely  do  I  believe  that  the  ''Golden  Rule"  of  her  life  is  this,  so  to  Hve 
as  never  to  awaken  a  pan^  in  any  human  heart.  Oh,  that  the  whole 
woHd  would  adopt  lier  bles>e<l  creed,  then  would  earth  indeed  become  a 
paradise ! 

Some  one  \\i\^  said  that  "to  >>e  a  goo<l  traveller,  argues  one  no  ordinary 
pliilosoplier."  Tlien  i<  Madame  Le  Vert  a  philosopher  indeed — the  **world- 
])enciHinjx"  Pfeitler  is  not  a  greater.  A  south  wind  si'ems  to  l>e  always  pasa- 
iu;j^  over  her  spirit.  Iler  serenity  seems  proof  against  all  i>etty  vexations, 
she  smiles  at  occa**ion:il  iTnj>o^ition.  and  g<H)d-nature<lly  abides  by  all  the 
"  ills"  that  voyairer^  "are  heir  to."     Ever  ready,  in  her  urbanity  of  soul,  to 
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reoognize  the  "  good  in  everything,"  she  passes  over  the  ill,  dwells  upon  the 
agreeable,  and  unfolds  for  us  tbe  **  silver  lining "  of  evorj  cloud  that  floats 
athwart  her  sky.  She  is  tho  troe  traveller,  ontj  who  has  learaod  to  reverence 
Nature,  to  appreciate  genius,  and  to  luve  butniinitf .  And  more — she  has 
nothing  of  the  self-sufhcietiej  and  prejudice  v^'hieh  distitiguifih  too  many  of 
our  modern  ^oyagewn  ;  sach  as  are  so  finely  satirized  in  '*  Ab  Tou  Like  If 
Says  Rosalind,  "farewell,  rnonflieur  traveller — look  you  lisp,  and  wear 
strange  suits,  disable  all  the  iKanefita  of  your  own  country  ;  he  out  of  love 
with  your  nativity ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  ewara  in  a  gondola.'' 
On  the  contrary,  travel  has  only  made  Madanie  Le  Vert  fn&re  in  love  with 
her  "nativity," — it  has  but  deepened  her  sense  and  pride  of  nationality. 
She  has  found  the  name  of  im  American  everywhere  an  bouorahle  passport* 
It  is  afiresh  and  hopefbl  nanie'-*ita  assooiatioas  arc  of  freedom  and  progres- 
sion. And  so,  surrounded  by  the  bold  niagnificeno^*  of  Alpine  heights^  amid 
the  aolenm  ruins  of  old  Imperial  Home,  mingling  in  the  royal  pageantries  of 
England^  and  of  France,  ^he  !o<>k»  back  npon  her  native  land,  consecrated  to 
liberty  by  the  genius  of  Washington,  and  eiolaiiiis  with  an  exnltflnt  joy,  **  I, 
too,  am  an  American  I'^ 

And  it  was  this  deep  ^ense  of  nationality,  as  well  ^  the  generosity  of  her 
nature,  which  prompted  her  to  b^tow  io  liberally  from  the  sales!  of  her  work 
to  the  noble  purpose  of  tbe  Mount  Vernon  Associatioo.  Like  the  tolling 
bell  of  every  vessel  thnt  passes  by  Mount  Vernon,  her  heart-throbs  give  out 
a  mournful  music  to  the  memory  of  him  who  slumbers  there.  And  thus  it 
will  be  always  with  her,  She  will  ever  be  giving  utterance  by  word  or 
action  to  the  beautiftil  and  generoui  impulses  of  her  nature.  Tlio  day  of 
which  we  are  made  will  never  be  able  to  ehock  the  sweety  guahing  fountains 
of  her  soul.  She  gathers  around  her  here  all  that  the  world  €4in  give  of 
purity  and  brightness,  and  we  know  that  wheu  she  passes  through  the  portals 
of  the  far-away  spirit-knd,  ^be  will  bear  with  her  no  remembrance  of  earth 
save  those  of  its  beauty  and  its  bloom. 
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It  was  no  part  of  our  plan  to  give  protninence  to  writers  who 
are  not,  in  the  accepted  sense,  authors ;  but  Mrs.  Bryan  has  con- 
tributed so  essentially  to  the  tone  and  stamina  of  southern 
literature,  and  her  productions  are  so  vital  with  the  quality, 
generally  considered  indigenous  to  the  colder  clime  and  rougher 
soil  of  our ''  Xortliland,"  we  feel  that  it  would  be  defrauding  the 
South  to  withhold  a  full  recognition. 

Mrs.  Bryan,  the  daughter  of  Major  J.  D.  Edwards,  a 
respectable  and  influential  planter,  is  a  native  of  Florida.  Her 
childhood  was  much  given  to  out-door  sports  and  exercise,  to 
horseback  rides  through  the  wild  woods  that  surrounded  her 
home,  and  dreamy  roamings  from  one  favorite  haunt  to  another 
— face  to  face  and  heart  to  heart  always  with  Nature.  To  this 
free  life  and  these  healthful  habits,  she  may  trace,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  sturdy  vitality  which  marks  her  writings. 

Until  the  age  of  twelve,  she  was  educated  entirely  by  her 
mother,  whose  fine  endowments  eminently  fitted  her  for  the 
work.  Hoping,  then,  to  secure  for  her  still  greater  advantages, 
the  family  removed  to  tlie  place  afterward  so  well  known  as 
^*'  Woodland,''  near  Tliomasville,  Creorgia.  With  the  additional 
facilities  afforded  ])y  tliis  change,  our  writer  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  her  studies,  and,  during  four  years  of  close  application, 
advanced  steadily  in  culture  and  discipline. 

Wliile  yet  a  mere  school-girl,  she  met  her  *'  destiny,"  in  the 
son  of  ;i  wealthy  ]>lanter  of  Louisiana,  whom  at  sixteen  she 
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married,  and  accompanied  to  his  large  jJantation  on  the  Red 
River,  La. 

One  year  after,  under  the  pressure  of  pamful  circumstances, 
she  returned  to  her  father's  liouse,  where,  in  a  long  interval  of 
comparatively  aimless  life,  she  began  to  Avrite  for  the  press. 

Her  vigorous  articles  at  once  challenged  attention,  and  she 
was  soon  secured  as  a  regular  contributor  to  the  "  Literary  and 
Temperance  Crusader,"  a  weekly  journal  then  published  in  Pen- 
field,  Ga.  From  three  to  five  columns  of  this  paper  were  filled 
every  week  with  her  strong  prose  and  richly  imaginative  poetry. 
Curiosity  was  picjued  and  admiration  excited.  Many  were  the 
queries  concerning  the  young  writer  who,  in  her  secluded  home, 
remained  quite  unconscious  of  the  distinction  she  was  winning. 

In  1859,  the  "  Crusader,"  enlarged  and  improved,  was 
removed  to  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Mrs.  Bryan  accept- 
ing the  cliarge  of  the  literary  department,  left  her  home,  to  find 
in  the  arduous  duties  of  editorial  life  full  outlet  for  her  energies. 
Tlie  vigor  and  originality  which  she  brought  to  the  work  at 
once  gave  a  distinctive  chara(!ter  to  the  "  Crusader."  Her  ver- 
satility enabled  her  to  cater  successfully  to  the  diverse  tastes  of 
the  public,  and  to  meet  all  the  contingencies  of  her  position 
with  promptness. 

Each  issue  contained  a  strong  leader,  one  or  more  Bjucy 
articles,  and  a  sprinkling  of  hminots — all  her  own — while  not 
unfrequently  she  would  add  to  these  a  story  and  a  poem.  The 
amount  of  mental  labor  which  she  performed  during  this  year 
is  almost  incredible.  Yet  she  sustained  herself  imflaggingly, 
reaping  her  reward  in  the  success  of  her  efforts  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  slie  was  doing  what  she  could,  through  this 
medium,  to  speed  the  right  and  ban  the  wrong.  Many  of  her 
poems  and  pithy  essays  foimd  their  way  into  northern  and 
western  periodicals,  and  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation. 

30 
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At  the  cloBe  of  the  year  1859,  Mrs.  Bryan  was  called  home 
by  the  delicate  health  of  her  mother,  aud  finding  herself  in 
need  of  rest,  determined  to  resign  her  position  as  editor,  and 
accept  the  less  responsible  one  of  contributor  to  the  "  Southern 
Field  and  Fireside."  She  had  been  engaged  in  this  capacity, 
with  her  usual  success,  for  four  months,  when  tlie  cloud,  which 
had  so  long  brooded  over  her,  was  lifted,  and  a  way  opened  for 
lier  return  to  licr  western  home. 

While  we  rejoice  in  this  more  cheerful  view  of  the  life  of  the 
woman,  we  trust  that  the  intellect,  which  has  shown  itself,  thus 
early,  so  strong  and  comprehensive,  will  continue  to  demon- 
strate these  cliaracteristics  in  the  old  way.  Already  Mrs, 
Bryan  has  written  enough — in  her  best  vein — ^to  fill  more  than 
one  volume ;  and  now  that  she  has  retired  for  a  time  from 
"regular  service,''  we  at  least  hope  that  she  will  collect 
these  waifs,  aud  give  tliem  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  '*  in 
literature. 

The  specimens*  which  follow  show  the  remarkable  versatil- 
ity of  tliis  writer,  and  may  be  considered  a  fair  presentation  of 
her  various  styles,  if  we  except  the  dramatic  power  revealed  in 
her  novelettes,  no  one  of  which  chances  to  be  in  onr  poBsession. 

In  the  essays,  "  Hunger  is  Power,"  **  IIow  Shall  Women 
Write,"  and  "  Give  us  Men,"  we  find  a  masculine  grasp  and 
vigor,  wliich  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Mrs.  Bryan's  youth, 
and  tlie  exquisitely  womanly  feeling  apparent  in  the  sketchi 
'*  Cutting  Robbie's  Hair,"  or  the  tender  ix)em,  "  My  Missing 
Flower ;"  while  in  *'  Tlie  Hour  when  we  shall  Meet  Again,''  and 
"  Lost  in  tlie  Clouds,"  is  revealiKl  a  lofty  and  sustained  imagi- 
niitive  power  which  l)elongs  only  to  the  tnie  poet. 

^lost  excellent  gifts  has  Mrs.  Bryan  in  her  keeping.  To  cut 
and  burnish  them  to  their  j>ossible  perfection,  making  every 

'  Thi»  profaoe  will  explain  why  Hovml  of  these  wnrp  omitted. 
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point  to  refract  and  reflect  light,  is  a  work  of  years,  which  we 
are  sure  she  will  not  neglect. 

Confirming  our  own  estimate  of  this  youthful  genius,  we 
give  below  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  writer  in  the  extreme 
South  (Florida),  and  an  extract  from  the  eclectic  columns  of  the 
"  Boston  Transcript." 

Says  the  southern  writer: 

Mrs.  Bryan's  versatility  of  genius  is  the  resnlt  of  a  rare  combination 
of  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties.  The  surface  of  life,  with  all  its 
varying  phases,  is  apparent  to  her  ready  perception,  while  her  penetra- 
tive intellect  is  busy  with  the  pearls  that  lie  beneath.  Throogh  all  her 
prose,  occur  flashes  of  poetic  thought,  while  her  poetry  is  alive  with  true 
inspiration.  In  this  her  idealistic  faculty  is  plainly  apparent,  as  well  as  her 
love  of  nature  and  her  power  of  perceiving  in  objects  termed  inanimate, 
that  indwelling  spirit  of  conscious  life,  constituting  their  higher  beauty.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  "  The  Naiades  Gift,"  though  it  has  no  pretensions  to  the 
loftiness  of  conception  that  distinguishes  her  more  important  poems,  impresses 
one  like  a  pure  and  clearly-cut  crystal. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  "  Boston  Transcript :" 

Though  very  youthful,  below  twenty  still,  Mrs.  Bryan  is  already 
widely  known  through  the  South  as  editress  and  writer,  being  in  fact 
one  of  the  favorite  authors  in  that  portion  of  our  country,  the  produc- 
tions of  her  pen  ever  winning  a  hearty  reception  from  a  large  circle  of 
readers.  But  she  has  scarcely  been  heard  of  among  us  as  yet.  When  we 
consider  her  youth,  the  great  disadvantages  she  must  have  labored  under, 
on  an  isolated  plantation,  far  from  public  libraries,  and  far  from  social 
groups  of  professed  literary  laborers  and  artists,  it  seems  to  us  that  her 
poems  reveal  the  aspirations  of  a  richly-endowed  and  earnest  genius,  and 
the  marks  of  a  good  range  of  culture. 

If  with  the  best  models  of  literary  art  constantly  in  view  as  guides 
and  inspirers,  she  will  strive  with  that  heroic  patience  of  toil  which  is 
the  price  of  all  greatness,  to  store  and  perfect  her  faculties,  to  extend 
and  deepen  the  grasj)  of  her  experience,  and  to  master  the  plastic  secrets 
of  style,  we  predict  for  her  a  brilliant  and  permanent  place  among  the 
gifted  and  victorious  of  her  sex  and  land.     But  our  prophecy  falters  with 
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heavy  misgivings  when  we  remember  how  tery  /no  oat  of  the  multitude 
of  wealthy  poetic  natures,  with  happily  organized  brains  and  delicatelj 
attuned  sensibilities,  i>ossess  that  indomitable  tenacity  of  will,  tfait  per^ 
severing,  assimilative,  self-fired  and  self-criticising  application  to  stody  and 
practice,  required  to  conquer  the  disheartening  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
literary  art  and  experience,  and  to  win  the  prize  of  enduring  fame. 
Tlionsands  aspire ;  hundreds  fitfully  struggle ;  scores  meritoriously  work;  one 
or  two  here  and  there,  through  all  consecrating  devotednessof  toil,  succeed. 
Nevertheless,  genius,  as  it  naturally  rallies  a  noble  courage  within, 
should  always  be  generously  recognized  and  cheered  from  without.  That 
the  fair  young  authoress  of  Florida,  who  sings  from  amidst  the  mrrtles  and 
niagnolias  of  her  father's  plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  lovely  OckkM- 
konee,  deserves  such  recognition  and  encouragement,  we  think  every  one 
who  reads  *'My  Missing  Flowers"  will  admit. 

CUTTING  ROBBIE'S  HAIR. 

And  so  this  little  household  flower  of  ours  must  be  shorn  of  some  of  Its 
superfluous  beauties.  Even  roses  and  geraniums  nmst  l>c  pruned  sonietimMi 
and  these  uncut,  silken  rings,  with  the  golden  sunshine  of  three  summers 
entangled  in  their  meshes,  must  make  the  acquaintance  of  scissors  at  last. 
(rrandpapa  says  so,  and  adds  that  if  it  is  not  done  shortly,  the  low  plum 
boughs  will  make  another  Absalom  of  Robbie,  sometime,  when  the  blue-eyed 
{rander  is  in  hot  pursuit. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  curls  need  trimming;  they  are  too  many  and 
too  thick,  and  they  make  the  little  head  dr(K)p  uneasily  to  one  side,  like  a 
half  blown  moss  rose-bud  under  tlie  weight  of  its  own  mi»ss,  and  strag^ 
sniiietimes  into  the  mouth  and  eyes.  Yes,  they  must  l>e  cut;  but  it  seems 
«»nch  a  i)ity!  Little  curls  that  wo  have  twined  around  our  fingers  when  all 
wet  from  the  morning  Imth  :  little  curls  that  we  have  played  with  while 
^ini^ing  the  evening  lullaby  :  little  curls  that  our  tears  have  fallen  upon  when 
the  baby  eyes  were  shut  in  sleep  I  Ah  I  only  mothers  know  how  dear  snch 
curls  are  to  mother's  hearts. 

Here  are  the  scissors.  Robbie  mnst  sit  very  still  now  while  his  hair  is 
being  cut.  Why,  sir,  why  do  you  smile  an<l  bnik  at  me  so  t»oamingly  with 
your  blue  eyes?  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  going  to  cut  off  that  sancj 
head  of  yours  with  thew  irreat,  slcirp,  cruel  scis«*orHl  Oh,  holy  &ith  of 
child}HM)d  :     If  we  could  only  trust  our  Cj*h\  :ts  implicitly  as  babes  do  their 
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mothers !  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  king- 
dow  of  heaven/' 

Be  very  still,  now,  while  I  comb  out  these  threads  of  shining  floss.  The 
mother  is  the  first  barber  to  her  boy ;  no  other  fingers  can  perfonn  the  sweet 
office  so  gently ;  but  when  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  flown,  rougher  hands 
will  comb  and  cut  these  locks,  all  bronzed  by  suns  and  winds,  and  clustering 
al)ove  the  brow  of  manhood.     The  white-aproned,  clean-handed  barber  will 

then  arrange  them  in  the  latest  style  of  trimming ;  pomading,  j)erfn ,  no ; 

my  boy  will  not  be  a  dandy !  by  these  strong  limbs  and  the  sturdy  look  in 
those  eyes — no. 

But  to  think  the  down  of  manhood  will  gather  on  this  cherry  upper-lip 
and  on  chin  and  cheek,  dimpled  as  though  by  the  touch  of  an  angel's  finger ! 
To  think  that  this  round  neck  of  alabaster  will  be  choked  up  with  a  man's 

necktie,  and  these  lily-bud  feet  will  wear  high-heeled  boots  and .     Faugh  I 

I  will  not  think  of  it.  I  cannot  realize  that  this  fair  baby  of  mine — but  three 
summers  out  of  Paradise,  and  still  smiling  in  his  sleep,  remembering  what 
the  angels  said  there — shall  ever  be  so  metamorpliosed. 

And  yet  the  boy's  babyhood  is  rapidly  fleeting,  and  the  severing  of  these 
ringlets  seems  like  cutting  the  golden  thread  that  links  his  infancy  to  his 
childhood.  Oh  I  Robbie,  I  can  call  you  "  baby "  but  little  longer.  You 
blue-eyed  elf  I  you  are  already  rebelling  at  being  treated  as  one.  You  had 
rather  run,  now,  after  your  painted  wagon,  than  lie  in  your  rose-curtained 
crib  and  hear  me  sing  of  the  baby  whose  cradle  was  the  tree-top,  and  whose 
nurse  was  the  wind.  You  will  not  wear  your  corals,  because  grandpa  says 
they  are  for  babies,  not  for  men  ;  you  had  rather  hunt  hen's  nests  than  play 
bo-peep ;  and  when  I  hold  out  my  arms  to  you,  as  you  stand  in  the  doorway 
twirling  your  hat,  you  turn  your  head  on  one  side,  like  a  half-tamed  bird 
a-percli  on  one's  finger,  while  your  dancing  eyes  seem  to  say,  "You'll  see — 
you'll  see.  I'll  soon  take  flight!"  Pretty  soon  you  will  not  believe  in  the 
wolf  that  talked  to  Ked-Riding-Hood,  and  lose  faith  in  Santa  Clans. 

I  cannot  keep  the  bud  in  its  sheath ;  I  cannot  stay  the  little  bark  that 
slips  so  rapidly  down  the  hurrying  stream  of  life.  Soon,  the  rill  will  broaden 
into  a  river,  and  the  realm  of  roses  and  sunny  skies  be  passed.  And  the  gold 
of  these  ringlets  shall  be  dimmed  by  time,  and  the  roses,  perchance,  drop 
from  these  pretty  cheeks,  and  sorrow  and  sin,  it  may  be,  dond  the  clear, 
blue  heaven  of  these  innocent  eyes ! 

There !  I  am  crying.  TIow  grandpapa  would  laugh  if  he  caught  me,  and 
say  it  was  because  I  wanted  the  curls  to  stay  and  make  a  girl  of  his  boy. 
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See !  There  are  tears  gliHteiiiug  in  these  sunny  closters  of  hair,  like  dew 
among  the  golden-blossomed  jasmin  vines,  and  your  eyes  are  looking  at 
mo  with  wide-opened  wonder,  and  your  red  lip  beginning  to  quiver  with 
ready  sympathy.  Oh,  Robbie !  even  if  the  worst  should  come,  and  I  should 
have  to  lay  this  bright  head,  with  its  locks  of  undimmed  lustre,  under  a 
coffin-lid,  and  see  the  grass  grow  between  my  darling  and  the  boeom  he  once 
slept  upon,  I  should  still  thank  God  for  having  given  liim,  for  having  crowned 
my  life  with  tlie  holy  blessing  of  motherhood ;  for  it  is  such  little  arms  an 
these  around  our  necks,  Robbie,  that  make  us  feel  strong  to  do  and  to  suffer; 
it  is  drawing  such  little  heads  as  these  close,  close  to  our  breasts,  that  keepe 
the  hearts  of  some  of  us  mothers  from  breaking 

There !  that  is  grandpapa's  step  upon  the  stair — and  the  task  is  jnst  com- 
pleted— the  little  lamb  is  shorn.  Look  at  this  bright  heap  of  glistening  nlk, 
such  as  Persian  looms  never  wove  into  richest  fabric.  Here  is  **  golden 
fleece  "  for  you,  such  as  never  the  lover  of  Medea 'sought.  Yon  did  not  know 
that  such  a  glittering  wealth  grew  on  your  little  head — did  yon,  blne-ejed 
baby? 

No,  you  must  not  clutch  it  with  those  destructive  fingers.  Oo-— grand- 
papa is  calling  you — ^let  him  see  his  little  man  ;  but  leave  me  these — the  first 
curls  cut  from  my  baby's  head.  I  will  put  them  away  to  remind  me,  in 
other  days,  of  his  sweet,  lost  infancy. 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET  AGAIN. 

•  When  sliall  it  bo?"     I  see  thy  red  lip  now 

Tremble  with  the  low  sj)oken  question,  and  thine  eyes 
Search  mine,  until  I  feel  the  hot  tears  flow 

To  the  repressing  lids.     I  answered  then  with  sighs, 
Hut  I  am  stronjror  now — the  hour  is  past. 

And  the  blue  billows  of  a  tropic  main 
Break  between  thee  and  me.     Look  up  I — at  last 

ril  answer  thee.     Aye,  we  shall  meet  again. 

Not  in  an  hour  which  any  tongue  of  Time — 

Brazen  or  silver — may  ring  on  the  air, 
Not  when  the  voice  of  streams  in  joyful  chime 

Summons  young  April — shaking  from  her  hair 
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Clusters  of  scented  hyacinths,  moist  and  blue 

As  thine  own  dewy  eyes ;  nor  when  the  shade 
Of  whispering  elms,  of  summer  ripened  hue. 

Bathes  my  hot  brow  in  some  sequestered  glade ; 
Nor  when  the  autumn  clusters  of  the  vine 

Hang  purple  in  the  sun,  and  the  faint  breath 
Of  brookside  asters,  and  the  moaning  pine 

Alike — and  sadly — prophesy  of  death  ; 
Nor  when  I  droop  my  weary  head,  as  now, 

Upon  my  hand,  beside  the  winter  hearth — 
Shall  thy  quick  step,  thy  kiss  upon  my  brow 

Make  me  forget  that  ever  grief  had  birth. 
No,  never  more  shall  sunlight^s  golden  sheen. 

Nor  the  pale  stars — a  weird  and  watchful  train — 
Nor  yet  the  moonlight — chilly  and  serene. 

Look  on  the  hour  when  we  shall  meet  again. 


Yet  we  shall  meet.    Listen  I  One  winter  day, 

Standing  where  late  the  gentians  were  a-bloom, 
You  said  when  life's  red  current  ebbed  away. 

That  we  should,  like  the  flowers,  sink  to  a  tomb 
Of  dust  and  nothingness  upon  the  breast 

Of  earth,  whence  we  had  drawn  our  sustenance. 
And  that  the  sleep  would  be  eternal  rest ; 

And  then  you  met  my  anxious,  upward  glance 
And  smiled,  and  said  that  the  mysterious  scheme, , 

Which  in  the  world's  dim  ages  priests  had  spun, 
Of  life  beyond,  was  but  a  dotard's  dream. 

And  I  believed  you,  for  you  were  the  Sun 
To  my  unbudding  soul ;  but  that  is  past. 

I  have  talked  with  my  soul  in  the  still  hours, 
And,  with  bared  brow,  prayed  in  the  temples  vast 

Which  Nature  rears,  and  when  the  dreaded  power 
Of  Death  had  stamped  pale  foreheads,  I  have  knelt 

To  catch  the  meaning  in  the  dying  eyes ; 
And  so  Iiave  solved  the  mystery;  I  have^Z^ 

Your  teachings  false ;  the  tpirit  never  dies. 
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There  is  a  world  beyond,  and  we  shall  meet — 

The  thought  falls  like  a  dea<l  flower  on  my  heart — 
Meet  only  once — at  the  dread  Judgment  Seat, 

Clasp  hands,  look  in  eacli  other's  eyes  and — part, 
And  part  forever  f    Oh  I  by  all  the  years 

My  soul  has  kept  thy  memory  enshrined, 
By  all  my  burning  prayers,  and  by  ray  tears. 

And  by  the  love  to  long  despair  resigned, 
I  charge  thee  let  that  single  glance  be  kind — 

Full  of  unuttered  love  as  dying  breath 
Breathed  out  in  kisses — when  the  arms  entwin'd 

Shall  soon  be  severed  by  the  grasp  of  death. 
The  gulf  that  then  shall  part  us,  is  more  deep 

And  dark  than  death.     Oh  !  let  that  last  look  be 
One  of  immortal  love,  that  I  may  keep 

Its  sacred  memory  through  eternity. 


MY    MISSING    FLOWER. 

The  day  has  glided  past  us,  like  a  bark — 

A  fairy  bark  on  an  enchanted  sea ; 

And  now  its  gold  and  crimson  pennon  fades 

In  the  far  West,  and  the  pale  stars  look  forth 

To  tell  us  that  the  day  has  sailed  away 

Into  the  mighty  ocean  c»f  the  Past, 

And  shall  return  nu  more. 

How  fair  it  was : 
With  all  June's  balminess  in  its  soft  breath. 
And  April's  liquid  azure  in  its  skies — 
Soft  as  the  eyes  of  cradled  babes  that  lie 
An<l  smile  through  transient  tears.     The  earth  has  waked 
From  its  long  winter  dream,  and  beckons  now 
For  Spring  to  come  and  crown  its  sun-kissed  brow 
With  rosy  chaplets.     Slie  will  come.  I  know  ; 
Her  lierald,  t!»e  swift  swallow,  has  prcx'laimed 
That  slie  but  lingers  in  the  tropic's  bowers 
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To  weave  a  richer  garland  for  her  brow, 
And  ere  long  she  will  braid  the  leafless  vines 
With  gem-like  flowers,  and  write  her  magic  name, 
In  golden  daisies  on  the  emerald  turf, 
And  yonder  skeleton  oak  shall  gaily  toss 
Its  green  and  fragrant  tresses  in  the  breeze, 
And  feathered  misers,  in  the  clustered  leaves. 
Will  hide  their  jewelled  baskets  brimmed  with  pearls. 
Each  round,  white  pearl,  filled  with  a  little  heart, 
That  shall  awake  to  life,  to  joy  and  song. 
When  April  sheds  her  last,  sweet,  childish  tears 
On  May's  maturer  bosom. 

Twas  a  day 
To  call  up  olden  memories,  for  the  spell 
Of  its  mild  loveliness  soothed  the  sick  soul 
To  blissful  dreams,  and  fancy  wandered  back 
To  childhood's  fairy  land,  and  strung  again 
Bright  memories  on  the  silken  thread  of  thought, 
As  erst  in  youth,  beneath  the  maple's  shade. 
We  strung  forget-me-nots  on  silvery  grass — 
Each  sound  that — like  a  pebble  softly  dropped 
Into  a  full  and  tranquil  lake — ^has  broke 
Upon  the  dreamy  quiet  of  this  day — 
The  chanticleer's  shrill  crowing,  the  light  laugh 
Of  gleeful  childhood  and  the  western  wind. 
Playing  a  summer  tune  among  the  pines. 
Has  filled  my  soul  with  sadness,  vague  and  sweet, 
Like  that  which  steals  across  the  heart  that  lists 
To  faint,  far  music  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Is  it  because  Spring's  first  and  halcyon  days 
Were  childhood's  carnival,  that  they  thus  wake 
Such  dreams  and  memories? 

The  young  Spring  marks 
Her  earliest  footsteps  in  the  violets,  sweet 
As  her  own  nectared  lip,  and  I,  to-day,     , 
Have  marvelled  if  this  balmy  breeze  has  found 
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Any  wild  violets  in  its  wanderings 

By  stream  and  field,  liill-side  and  sheltered  glen. 

Their  breath  has  mingled  strangely  with  my  dreams, 

And  their  blue  eyes  have  haunted  me  all  day, 

Minding  me  of  this  time  one  year  ago, 

And  of  the  tiny  hand  that  brought  wild  flowers 

And  laid  them  on  my  open  page,  and  claimed, 

As  the  reward,  a  kiss  pressed  on  the  Hint 

Of  dewy  crimson  that  were  raised  to  mine, 

While  the  small  feet  stood  tip-toe,  and  the  curls 

Were  thrown  back  from  the  baby-brow,  and  bright 

Glowed  the  young  cheek,  fresh  from  the  kisses  sweet, 

Of  the  spring  breezes. 

Ah  I  my  little  boy. 
The  Spring  shall  come  with  all  her  wealth  of  flowers;. 
Of  singing  birds,  Hunshinc,  and  whispering  leaves, 
And  the  blue  eyes  of  violets,  'neath  the  sky, 
Shall  open  everywhere,  but  no  dear  hand. 
Dimpled  and  soft  as  a  half-budded  flower, 
Shall  gather  Spring's  first  ofiTerings  from  the  fields, 
And  lay  them  on  the  page  o'er  which  I  dream ; 
No  wondering  eyes  shall  shame  my  falling  tears ; 
No  red  lips  kiss  them  from  my  burning  cheek. 

My  little  one,  I  dream,  in  tlie  long  night. 

That  thy  small  fingers  on  my  bosom  lie. 

Soothing  as  was  their  wont,  my  tlirobbing  heart; 

I  stret<'h  my  anns  to  clasp  thee,  and  I  wake 

To  know  that  thou  art  far  away,  and  weep 

In  utter  loneliness,  longing  with  all 

A  mother's  passionate  love,  for  the  low  voice, 

In  Bcarro  articulate  inunnurs,  to  rfj)eat 

My  name  and  say  some  tender,  bn)ken  words, 

Dying  away,  as  sleep  asserts  her  reign. 

And  lays  lier  finger  on  tlie  parted  lips. 

Ah  I  Spring  may  pour  her  vernal  treasures  forth 

rptm  the  sunny  hills,  and  fill  the  trees 
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With  warbling  birds ;  but  mine  sings  far  away — 
I  may  not  hear  his  song. 

Flower  of  my  life, 
Sole  blossom  of  its  blighted  spring— my  boy 
Whose  sunny  head  a  mother^s  gentle  hand 
Laid  on  my  bosom,  while  I  was  almost 
A  child  myself  in  years,  may  this  young  Spring 
Whose  coming  quickens  now  the  pulse  of  earth, 
Kiss  no  fair  roses  into  life,  whose  bloom 
Shall  vie  with  those  that  opened  on  thy  lips, 
And  flushed  thy  dimpled  cheeks ;  may  thy  pure  eyes 
Know  but  such  gentle  tears  as  violets  weep. 
And  when  each  night  thou  kneelest,  at  this  blest  hour, 
Beside  my  mother^s  knee,  whom  thou  call^st  thine^ 
May  thy  own  absent  Mary^s  name  be  breathed 
In  thy  pure  orisons,  and  when  sleep  shuts 
Thy  innocent  eyes,  may  the  kind  spirit  of  dreams 
Bring  some  sweet  memory  of  her,  who  first 
Cradled  thy  head  upon  her  beating  breast. 


ANNA   PETRE   DINNIES. 

EvEBT  successful  writer  is  identified  with  some  one  produc- 
tion— ^book,  essay,  or  poem — wliich  either  struck  fitly  upon  an 
epoch,  or,  what  is  better,  touched  a  chord  in  the  great  common 
heart.  Hence  we  call  one  author,  "Proserpine,"  another, 
"Tlie  Sinless  Child,"  another,  "Babie  Bell,"  another,  "Beulah,'' 
another,  "  Varana  Vane,"  another,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  etc. 
Of  Mrs.  Dinnies,  it  is  always  said :  "  She  wrote  *  /  ouuld  have 
stemmed  Misfortuiie^s  Tide.'* " 

Anna  Peyre  Shackleford,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Shackle- 
ford,  of  South  Carolina,  was  bom  in  Georgetown,  in  that  State, 
but  removed  soon  after,  with  her  parents,  to  CharleBton,  where 
she  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  Misses  Bamsay.  These 
gifted  daughters  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  historian,  seem  to  have 
possessed  either  a  very  happy  tact  in  developing  the  poetic 
faculty  in  their  pupils,  or  to  have  been  blessed  with  an  nnuaual 
proportion  of  poet  pupils. 

In  1830,  Miss  Sha(*klef(>rd  married  John  C.  Dinnies,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  and  there  resided  until  their  late  removal  to 
New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Dinnies'  poems  were  first  given  to  the  world  onder  the 
signature  of  "  Moina."  She  writes  with  much  force,  fervor, 
and  tenderness,  and  never  fails  to  reach  the  heart  of  her 
readers. 

In  1840,  she  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Floral  Tear," 
an  elegant,  ilhistrated  volume,  embracing  a  hundred  poems, 
assorted  in  groups  as  bouquets  for  the  twelve  months. 
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THE  WIFE. 

I  could  have  stemmed  misfortane^s  tide, 

And  borne  the  rich  one's  sneer, 
Have  braved  the  haughty  glance  of  pride, 

Nor  shed  a  single  tear ; 
I  could  have  smiled  on  every  blow 

From  life's  full  quiver  thrown, 
While  I  might  gaze  on  thee,  and  know 

I  should  not  be  "  alone." 

I  could — I  think  I  could  have  brooked, 

E^en  for  a  time,  that  thou 
Upon  my  fading  face  hadst  looked 

With  less  of  love  than  now ; 
For  then  I  should  at  least  have  felt 

The  sweet  hope  still  my  own 
To  win  thee  back,  and,  whilst  I  dwelt 

On  earth,  not  been  "  alone." 

But  thus  to  see  from  day  to  day, 

Thy  brightening  eye  and  cheek. 
And  watch  thy  life-sands  waste  away, 

Unnumbered,  slow,  and  meek; 
To  meet  thy  smiles  of  tenderness, 

And  catch  the  feeble  tone 
Of  kindness,  ever  breathed  to  bless, 

And  feel  I'll  be  "  alone." 

To  mark  thy  strength  each  hour  decay, 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger. 
As  filled  with  heavenward  trust,  they  say, 

Earth  may  not  claim  thee  longer ; 
Nay,  dearest,  'tis  too  much — ^this  heart 

Must  break  when  thou  art  gone ; 
It  must  not  be ;  we  may  not  part ; 

I  could  not  live  "alone !" 
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LOVE'S  MESSENGERS. 

Yo  little  stars,  that  twinklo  high 

Id  the  dork  vault  of  hcuven, 
Like  spangles  on  the  deep  blae  sky, 
Perhi4)s  to  you  'tis  given 
To  8he<l  your  lucid  radiance  now 
Upon  my  absent  loved  one's  brow. 

Ye  fleecy  clouds,  that  swiftly  glide 

O'er  earth's  oft-darkened  way, 
Floating  along  in  grace  and  pride, 
Perhaps  your  shadows  stray 
E'en  now  across  the  starry  light 
That  guides  my  wanderer  forth  to-night. 

Ye  balmy  breezes  sweeping  by, 

And  shedding  freshness  round, 
Ye  too,  may  haply,  as  ye  fly. 
With  health  and  fragrance  crowne<l, 
Linger  a  moment,  soft  and  light, 
To  sport  amid  his  tresses  bright 

Then  stars,  and  clouds,  and  breezes  bear 

My  heart's  best  wish  to  him ; 
And  say  the  feelings  glowing  there 
Nor  time  nor  change  can  dim ; 
Tliat  1k3  success  or  jrrief  his  share. 
My  love  still  brightening  shall  appear. 


WEDDED  LOVE. 

Come,  rouse  thee,  dearest,  'tis  not  well 

To  let  the  spirit  brood 
Thus  darkly  o'er  the  cares  that  swell 

Life's  current  to  a  fl(H»d. 
As  brooks,  and  torrents,  rivers,  all 
Increase  the  gulf  in  which  they  fall. 
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Such  thoughts,  by  gathering  up  the  rills 
Of  lesser  griefs,  spread  real  ills 
And  with  their  gloomy  shades  conceal 
The  landmarks  Hope  would  else  reveal. 

Come,  rouse  thee,  now  :  I  know  thy  mind, 

And  would  its  strength  awaken ; 
Proud,  gifted,  noble,  ardent,  kind — 

Strange  thou  shouldst  be  thus  shaken  f 
But  rouse  afresh  each  energy, 
And  be  what  Heaven  intended  thee ; 
Throw  from  thy  thoughts  this  wearying  weight, 
And  prove  thy  spirit  firmly  great ; 
I  would  not  see  thee  bend  below 
The  angry  storms  of  earthly  woe. 

Full  well  I  know  the  generous  soul 

Which  warms  thee  into  life — 
Each  spring  which  can  its  powers  control 

Familiar  to  thy  wife ; 
For  deemst  thou  she  had  stooped  to  bind 
Her  fate  unto  a  common  mind? 
The  eagle-like  ambition  nursed 
From  childhood  in  her  heart,  had  first 
Consumed  with  its  Promethean  flame, 
The  shrine — ^then  sunk  her  soul  to  shame. 

Then  rouse  thee,  dearest,  irom  the  dream 

That  fetters  now  thy  powers : 
Shake  off  this  gloom — Hope  sheds  a  beam 

To  gild  each  cloud  that  lowers ; 
And  though  at  present  seems  so  far 
The  wished-for  goal — ^a  guiding  star, 
With  peaceful  ray,  would  light  thee  on, 
Until  its  utmost  bounds  be  won ; 
That  quenchless  ray  thou'lt  ever  prove 
In  fond,  untying  wedded  love. 


LOUISA  a  McCOKD. 

To  combine  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  political  writer, 
philosopher,  and  poet,  would  seem  to  require  a  mind  of  mmBcn- 
line  calibre  and  resource  :  such  a  mind,  certainly,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  incompatible  with  the  temperaments 
and  surroundings  of  southern  women ;  jet  Mrs.  McCord,  a  native 
of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  has  presented  to  the  world  these 
several  aspects,  and  won  distinction  in  each. 

Louisa  S.  Cheves,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Langdon  Cheves,  a 
leading  lawyer  and  politician  of  South  Carolina,  was  bom  in 
that  State  in  1810.  With  the  advantages  of  a  generous  and 
careful  culture,  she  began  very  early  to  develop  native  abilities 
of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  aspirations  far  beyond  her  years. 

In  1840,  she  married  Col.  David  J.  McCord,  a  genial,  scholarly 
man,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  his  profession  of  the  law. 
Allied  thus  nearly  to  men  of  strong  political  bias  and  influence, 
Mrs.  McCord's  enthusiastic  nature  became  thoroughly  imbned 
with  southern  patriotism.  She  carefully  examined  all  questions 
of  State  policy,  and  wielded  a  vigorous  pen  in  defence  of  what 
she  conceived  to  be  its  vital  principles. 

In  1848,  she  published  "  Sophisms  of  the  Protective  Policy," 
a  translation  from  the  French  of  Basteat,  and  a  volume  of  poems 
entitled  "My  Dreams.''  In  1851,  her  tragedy,  ^' Cains 
Gracchus"  was  issui^d  by  a  New  York  house.  Since  1849  she 
has  been  a  contributor  to  ''  Tlie  Southern  Quarterly  Review," 
'*  Tlie  Southern  Literary  Messc^nger,"  and  ''  De  Bow's  Review." 
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These  essays  are  characterized,  not  only  by  sharp  logic  and 
scintillating  wit,  but  by  a  spirit  of  earnest,  womanly  conserva- 
tion. Among  the  most  prominent  are  ^^  Justice  and  Fratemi^," 
"The  Right  to  Labor,"  "Diversity  of  the  Races,  its  bearing 
upon  Negro  Slavery,"  "Negro  and  White  Slavery,"  "Enfran- 
chisement of  Women,"  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "Carey  on  the 
Slave-trade,"  "  Negro  Mania,"  "  Woman  and  her  Needs," 
"British  Philanthropy  and  American  Slavery,"  "Charity 
which  does  not  Begin  at  Home,"  and  "A  Letter  to  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  from  a  Lady  of  South  Carolina." 

In  discussing  the  Woman's  Rights  movement,  she  thus 
replies  to  a  proposition  of  an  English  review,  that  "  a  reason 
must  be  given  why  anything  should  be  permitted  to  one  person 
and  interdicted  to  another."  "A  reason  I — a  reason  why  man 
cannot  drink  fire  and  breathe  water!  A  scientific  answer  about 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  These  are 
facts,  not  reasons.  Why  ?  Why  ?  Why  is  anything  on  God's 
earth  what  it  is?  Can  Miss  Martineau  tell ?  We  cannot.  God 
has  made  it  so,  and  reason,  instinct  and  experience  teach  us  its 
uses.    Woman,  Nature  teaches  you  yours." 

Mrs.  McCord  illustrates  her  own  theories.  Residing  during 
the  winter  upon  her  plantation  of  Fort  Mott,  a  place  of  historic 
interest,  she  attends  to  the  wants  of  the  negroes  in  the  most 
tender  manner,  and  conducts  a  hospital  upon  her  own  grounds ; 
at  the  same  time  bringing  into  play  numerous  accomplishments 
in  the  education  of  her  children. 

Mrs.  McCord's  poetry  is  the  dear  and  unpretending  utter- 
ance of  her  nature.  Of  her  tragedy  of  "  Oaius  Ghraoohns "  it 
has  been  justly  said  :* 

"  It  is  a  dramatic  poem  for  the  doset,  balanoed  in  its  philo- 
sophy and  argument,  Cornelia  wisely  tempering  the  democratic 
fervor  of  her  son.     Many  sound,  pithy  aphoriBms  of  ooiidiict 

*  nujckinck's  CydopBdia. 
31 
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may  be  extracted  from  this  piece,  all  expressed  with  purity  and 
precifiion." 

CORNELIA  AND  GRAOOHUa 

OBAO0HU8. 

Wolves  breed  not  lambs,  nor  can  the  lianess 
Rear  fawns  among  her  litter.     Ton  bat  chide 
The  spirit,  mother,  which  is  bom  from  yon. 

COBNBUA. 

Gnrb  it,  my  son,  and  watch  against  ambition ! 
Half  demon  and  half  god,  she  oft  misleads 
Witli  the  bold  face  of  virtue.    I  know  well 
The  breath  of  discontent  is  load  in  Rome ; 
And  a  hoarse  munnuring  vengeance  smolders  there 
Against  the  tyrannous  rule  which,  iron  shod. 
Doth  trample  out  nian^s  life.    The  crisis  cornea, 
But  oh  !  beware,  my  son,  how  you  shall  force  it  t 

GBAOOHI'S. 

Nay,  let  it  come,  that  dreaded  day  of  doom, 
When  by  the  audit  of  his  cruel  wrongs 
Heaped  by  the  rich  oppressor  on  the  crowd 
Of  struggling  victims,  he  must  stand  condemned 
To  vomit  forth  the  ill-got  gains  which  gorge 
His  luxury  to  rejiletion.     Let  it  come ! 
The  world  can  sleep  no  longer.     Reason  wakes 
To  know  man's  rights,  and  forward  progress  points. 

COBNBLIA. 

Hy  reason  led,  and  peaceful  wisdom  nursed, 
All  progress  is  for  gotMl.     But  the  deep  came 
Of  bleeding  nations  follows  in  the  track 
Of  mad  ambition,  which  doth  cheat  itself 
To  find  a  glory  in  its  lust  for  rule ; 
Which,  piling  private  ill  on  public  wrong, 
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Beneath  the  garb  of  patriotism  hides 

Its  large-mawed  cravings ;  and  would  thoughtless  plunge 

To  every  change,  however  riot  waits, 

With  feud  intestine,  by  mad  uproar  driven. 

And  red-eyed  murder  to  reproach  the  deed. 

Death  in  its  direst  forms  doth  wmt  on  such. 

OBAOOnUS. 

Man  lives  to  die,  and  there's  no  better  way 
To  let  the  shackled  spirit  find  its  freedom 
Than  in  a  glorious  combat  'gainst  oppression. 
I  would  not  grudge  the  breath  lost  in  the  struggle. 

CORNELIA. 

Nor  I,  when  duty  calls.     I  am  content. 
May  but  my  son  prove  worthy  of  the  crisis ; 
Not  shrinking  from  the  trial,  nor  yet  leaping 
Beyond  the  marked  outline  of  licensed  right ; 
Curbing  his  passions  to  his  duty's  rule; 
Giving  his  country  all — ^life,  fortune,  fame — 
And  only  clutching  back,  with  miser's  care, 
His  all  untainted  honor.    But  take  heed ! 
The  world  doth  set  itself  on  stilts,  to  wear 
The  countenance  of  some  higher,  better  thing. 
'Tis  well  to  seek  this  wisely ;  but  with  haste 
Grasping  too  high,  like  child  beyond  its  reach, 
It  trips  in  the  aspiring,  and  thus  faUs 
To  lowlier  condition.     Rashness  drags 
Remorse  and  darkest  evil  in  her  train. 
Pause,  ere  the  cry  of  suffering  pleads  to  heaven 
Against  this  fearful  mockery  of  right ; 
This  license  wild,  which  smothers  liberty 
While  feigning  to  embrace  it. 

GRAOCHTS. 

Thought  fantastic 
Doth  drapery  evil  thus  with  unsketched  ills. 
No  heart-sick  maid  nor  dream-struck  boy  am  I. 
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To  scare  myself  with  these.    Theresa  that  in  man 
Doth  long  to  rise  by  nature.    Ever  he, 
Couching  in  lethargy,  doth  wrong  himself. 

CORNELIA. 

Most  true,  and  more.    I  reverence  hnman  mind ; 

And  witli  a  mingled  love  and  pride  I  kneel 

To  natnre^s  inborn  mi^csty  in  man. 

But  as  I  reverence,  therefore  wonld  I  lend 

My  feeble  aid  this  mighty  power  to  lead 

To  its  true  aim  and  end.    Most  often  ^tis 

When  crowds  do  wander  wide  of  right,  and  fall 

To  foul  misuse  of  highest  purposes, 

The  madness  of  their  leaders  drags  them  on. 

I  would  not  check  aspiring,  justly  i>oised ; 

But  rather  bid  you  "  on,"  where  light  is  clear, 

And  your  track  plainly  marked.    I  scorn  the  dang 

Of  "greedy  populace,"  and  "dirty  crowd," 

Nor  slander  thus  the  nature  which  I  bear. 

Men  in  the  agg^gate  not  therefore  oeaae 

Still  to  be  men ;  and  where  untaught  they  fall. 

It  is  a  noble  duty  to  awake 

The  heart  of  truth,  that  slumbers  in  them  still. 

It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  rouse  tlio  soul. 

The  reasoning  heart  that  in  a  nation  sleeps ! 

And  wisdom  is  a  laggard  at  her  task. 

When  but  in  closet  speculations  toiling, 

She  doth  forget  to  share  her  thought  abroad 

And  make  mankind  her  heir. 


MARY  ELIZABETH  LEE. 

Mary  E.  Lee  was  bom  at  Cliarleston,  South  Carolina,  on 
the  23(i  of  March,  1813.  She  belonged  to  an  old  family  of 
high  social  rank  and  intellectual  culture.  Her  uncle,  Judge 
Tliomas  Lee,  may  be  remembered  by  all  as  a  man  of  note  and 
influence. 

On  account  of  an  extremely  delicate  organization,  and  that 
fine  sensibility  which  belongs  to  the  poetical  temperament.  Miss 
Lee  was  carefully  shielded  from  all  rough  contact  with  the 
world,  not  even  being  allowed  to  enter  school  imtil  she  was  ten 
years  of  age.  She  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  BoUes, 
a  successful  teacher  of  young  ladies,  in  Charleston.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  school-room  seemed  to  unfold  to  her  a  new  world 
of  resource.  Books  became  her  passion.  She  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  her  studies,  and  gathered  a  store  of  varied  knowledge 
for  future  use.  About  this  time,  she  began  to  develop  also 
great  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  languages ;  but  her  health 
gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  close  application,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  pursue  a  less  systematic  and  rigorous  course  within 
the  quiet  precincts  of  her  own  home.  But  no  obstacles  could 
check  her  advance. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  she  became  a  contributor  to  "The 
Rose  Bud,"  a  periodical  edited  by  Mrs.  Gilman,  and  gradually 
growing  into  marked  favor  with  the  public.  Her  compositions 
in  j)rose  and  verse,  were  invoked  by  most  of  the  popular  jour- 
nals of  the  day. 

Among  these  contributions,  "  The  Lone  Star,"  "  Corr^gio's 
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Holy  Family,"  "The  Hour  of  Death,"  "The  Death  Bed  of 
Prince  Henry,"  and  the  "  Blind  Negro  Communicant,'*  afford 
some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  her  style. 

About  this  time  her  first  volmne,  entitled  "Social  Even- 
ings, or  Historical  Tales  for  Youth,"  was  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  School  Library  Association,  and  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  collection. 

Determined  to  maintain  herself  in  strict  independence,  she 
continued  to  write  for  northern  and  southern  periodicals,  until 
her  health  utterly  failed.  That  she  was  possessed  of  an  inde- 
fatigable and  truly  heroic  spirit,  may  be  learned  from  the  fact 
that  when  her  right  hand  became  helpless  from  paralysis,  she 
grasped  the  pen  finnly  with  the  left  hand,  acquired  a  new  style 
of  chirography,  and  abated  not  a  jot  of  her  labor. 

After  years  of  slow  physical  torture.  Miss  Lee  died  gently 
and  hopefully  in  the  midst  of  her  family,  at  Charleston,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1849.  In  1851,  a  volume  of  her  poema  was  pub- 
lished, with  an  interesting  and  tender  tribute  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Oilman. 

THE  P()ETS. 

The  poets— tlie  poets — 

Those  giants  of  the  earth  : 
lu  mighty  strength  they  tower  above 

Tlio  men  of  common  birth ; 
A  noble  race — they  mingle  not 

Among  the  motley  throng. 
Bat  move  with  slow  and  measnred  steps 

To  nmsic-notes  along. 

The  poets — the  p(H*ts — 
What  conquests  they  can  Ivoast ! 
Without  one  drop  of  life-bloo<l  spilt, 
Thev  rule  a  world's  wide  host ; 
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Their  stainless  banner  floats  unharmed 

From  age  to  lengthened  age ; 
And  history  records  their  deeds 

Upon  her  proadest  page. 

The  poets — the  poets — 

How  endless  is  their  fame  1 
Death,  like  a  thin  mist,  comes,  yet  leaves 

No  shadow  on  each  name ; 
But  as  yon  starry  gems  that  gleam 

In  evening's  crystal  sky, 
So  have  they  won,  in  memory's  depths. 

An  immortality. 

The  poets — ^the  poets — 

Who  doth  not  linger  o'er 
The  glorious  volumes  that  contain 

Their  bright  and  spotless  lore? 
They  charm  as  in  the  saddest  hourp 

Our  richest  joys  they  feed ; 
And  love  for  them  has  grown  to  be 

A  universal  creed. 

The  poets — the  poets — 

Those  kingly  minstrels  dead, 
Well  may  we  twine  a  votive  wreath 

Around  each  honored  head  : 
No  tribute  is  too  high  to  give 

Those  crowned  ones  among  men. 
The  poets !  the  true  poets ! 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  them  I 
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AN  EASTERN  LOVE  SONG. 

Awake,  mj  silyer  lute ; 

String  all  thv  plaintiye  wires, 
And  as  the  fonntain  gnahcB  free. 
So  let  thj  memory  chant  for  me 

The  theme  that  never  tires. 

Awake,  my  liquid  voice; 

Like  yonder  timorous  hird, 
Why  dost  thou  sing  in  trembling  fear 
As  if  by  some  obtrusive  ear 

Thy  secret  should  be  heard  ? 

Awake,  my  heart — ^yet  no ! 

As  Cedron^s  golden  rill, 
Whose  changeless  echo  singeth  o^r 
Notes  it  had  heard  long  years  before, 

So  thou  art  never  still. 

My  voice !  my  lute !  my  heart ! 

Spring  joyously  above 
The  feeble  notes  of  lower  earth 
And  let  thy  richest  tones  have  birth 

Beneath  the  touch  of  love. 


THE  LAST  PLACE  OF  SLEEP. 

JjAv  me  not  in  green W(>o<l  lone 
Where  the  sad  wind  maketh  moan. 
Where  the  sun  hath  never  shone, 

Save  as  if  in  sadness ; 
Nor.  I  pray  tliee,  let  me  W 
Buried  *neath  the  chill,  cold  sea 
Where  tlie  waves,  tumultuous,  free. 

Chafe  tliemselves  to  madness. 
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But  in  jon  inclosure  small, 

Near  the  churchyard's  mossy  wall, 

Where  the  dew  and  sunlight  fall, 

I  would  have  my  dwelling ; 
Sure  there  are  some  friends,  I  wot, 
Who  would  make  that  narrow  spot 
Lovely  as  a  garden  plot 

With  rich  perftmies  swelling. 


GEORGIANA   A.    IIULSE   McLEOD. 

Mrs.  McLfx)d,  daughter  of  Dr.  Isaac  Hulse,  of  tlie  United 
States  Navy,  and  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  Itoberte, 
of  Baltimore,  was  bom  near  Pensacola,  Florida,  at  the  naval 
hospital,  of  which  her  father  was  then  surgeon.  While  yet  a 
mere  infant,  slie  was  left  an  orphan.  She  very  early  evinced  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  contributed  to  several  periodicals  under 
various  7107118  de  ])luiiw. 

Soon  after  completing  her  sc^hool  education,  she  produced 
"  Sunbeams  and  Shadows,"  which  was  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Appleton  of  New  York. 

In  1853,  she  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  W.  McLccmI, 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  for  a  time  they  resided.  She 
then  gave  to  the  world  her  second  volume,  "Ivy-Leaves  from 
the  Old  Homestead."  Tliis  was  soon  foUowed  by  "  Thine  and 
Mine/'  which  was  published  ])y  Messrs.  Derby  &  Jackson. 

Mrs.  McLeod's  last  book  evidences  steady  growth  and  cul- 
ture, and  has  been  received  with  much  favor.  All  the  works 
of  this  writer  are  marked  by  fine  sensibility  and  high-toned 
morality.  Her  second  book,  *' Ivy-Leaves,"  is  garnished  with 
l)oems,  some  of  which  indicate  a  true  poetic  element. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  McLeod  is  widely  known  and  loved  for 
lier  ]>ure  womanliness  and  exalted  piety,  as  well  as  her  graces 
of  mind  and  j)erson.  She  is  presiding,  at  present,  over  "  The 
Southern  Literary  Institute,"  of  Baltimore,  Md.  This  institu- 
tion is  <lesi«rncd  for  young  ladies  exclusively,  and  is  rapidly  ris- 
ing in  })0piilar  favor. 
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LOU  LYNDSAY'S  BRmAL. 

Very  lovely  the  young  girl  seemed  to  the  loving  eyes  that  looked  npon 
her  that  Ghristmafl  eve.  The  solemn  words,  and  the  response  given  in 
clear,  manly  tones,  seemed  to  have  a  subduing  effect.  The  varying  color 
upon  her  cheek  satisfied  oven  Nur^e  Grantham^s  ideas  of  propriety. 

She  was  strangely  quiet  for  a  time,  but  back  to  her  eye  came  the 
dancing,  mirthful  light  of  yore,  and  the  smile  and  playful  jest  were  her 
very  own.  There  was  snow  lying  deep  upon  the  ground  without,  but  the 
storm  had  ceased,  and  down  upon  the  glittering  covering  the  earth  now 
wore,  myriads  of  stars  gleamed  brightly,  and  soon  the  moon,  in  its  clear, 
silvery  light,  shed  abroad  upon  the  earth  a  blessing. 

As  upon  Judea's  plains,  in  years  long  ago,  it  shone  where  the  watch- 
ing shepherds  dwelt,  heralding  the  light  that  was  to  dawn  upon  a  waking 
world — the  light  for  which  God's  Israel  looked  and  prayed — a  light  not 
to  them  only,  but  to  shine  into  the  hearts  of  the  great  family  of  man, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Barbarian.  Light  above,  below,  without, 
within,  and  joy  that  was  to  be  not  for  a  season  only,  dwelt  in  many  a 
home  and  heart  upon  Lou  Lyndsay's  bridal  eve. 


SUNBEAMS  AND  SHADOWS. 

The  fire  hath  gone  out  on  my  lonely  hearth ;  its  last  embers  faded  as  I 
watched  I  Without,  the  darkness  reigns,  and  the  snow  lieth  heavily  on  the 
earth,  even  as  those  sorrows  which  have  fallen  on  my  heart,  and  blanched 
my  liair  to  whiteness. 

The  loved  of  my  youth  are  gone  to  the  far-off  land,  or  in  homes  brighter 
than  my  own,  they  know  not  of  my  desolation.  Their  voices  come  around 
inc,  echoing  from  the  past  in  the  deep  still  night,  and  I  turn  to  meet  them, 
but  the  shadows  mock  me  I 

Here  are  the  bright  tresses  which  I  severed,  and  from  their  jewelled 
cases  look  forth  the  joyous  semblances  of  those  missing  from  my  side!  My 
fairy  darlings !  ye  who  made  sunlight  in  earth^s  darkest  paths,  why  have  ye 
fled  from  my  idolizing  love  ?  My  noble  May  I  my  little  Rose  1  where  are 
your  young  heads  pillowed?  Alas  I  curtained  by  the  night,  cradled  in  the 
storm,  beneath  the  cold  damp  earth !  and  I,  who  yearn  to  shelter  you,  am  left 
alone !     No,  not  alone — God  is  still  with  me ;  and  he  to  whom  in  girlhood  I 
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gave  mj  trusting  faith,  is  left  me  still  1  Maj  our  Father  forgive  the  weak- 
ness of  a  mother-s  stricken  heart.  May  He  help  me  to  rememher  ever,  thai 
mj  treasures  are  safely  housed,  where  no  chill  wind  can  reach  them — ^whera 
sorrow  shall  never  find  them,  and  where,  in  the  day  of  his  coming,  tlie 
glorified  spirits  shall  he  joined  again  unto  the  earthly  part  now  damberiiig! 
I  will  hush  my  sighs,  and  oh,  what  need  of  tears  has  one  who  has  added 
two  bright  angels  to  the  choir  that  swell  the  anthems  of  triunph  near  fhe 
throne !  I  will  lay  me  down  to  rest,  trusting  to  Him,  who  doeth  what  is 
right,  and  who,  ere  long,  will  give  us  one  bright  home  together. 


TIIE  MOTHER'S  PRAYER. 

Gently  in  my  arms  they  laid  him, 

Like  a  lily  pure,  and  fair, 
Violets  'neath  the  dark  fringed  eyelids, 

Silken  rings  of  soft,  brown  hair ; 
Beautiful  for  artist's  limning, 

Fragile  as  a  new-bom  flower. 
Oh !  how  earnest  was  my  prayer, 

For  my  darling  in  tliat  hour. 

All  earth's  richest,  and  its  rarest, 

Huds  of  beauty,  gems  of  light. 
Treasures  won  by  art,  or  science, 

Were  as  nothing  in  my  sight; 
Not  for  all  would  I  have  bartered, 

This  most  beauteous,  precious  gift; 
Scarcely  e'en  to  bless  the  giver. 

Could  my  eyes  to  heaven  I  lift. 

All  that  earthly  love  could  lavish 

On  its  dearest,  and  its  best, 
Did  Tiiy  heart  already  gamer. 

For  the  ])aby  on  my  breast; 
In  an  liour,  I  lived  a  life-time, 

Oh,  how  bright  a  waking  dream! 
Passed  from  infancy  to  manhood. 

In  all  hearts  he  reigned  supreme. 
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Woe  is  me !     How  soon  the  darkness, 

Hid  the  picture  from  my  sight; 
Little  thought  I  that  the  morrow, 

Wonld  for  me  he  as  the  night ; 
Thankless  heart,  forgetting  hlindly, 

That  no  idols  we  must  make — 
Brief  my  dreaming,  crushing  sorrow. 

Taught  me  from  such  dream  to  wake. 

Paler  drooped  my  pure  white  lily. 

Far  too  pure  for  earthly  stain, 
In  the  land  of  living  flowers, 

In  shall  he  raised  up  again ; 
Stricken  heart,  and  lonely  mother. 

Look  I  to  a  far  off  shore, 
I  had  prayed — "  Bless  him  my  father," 

So  he  blessed  him  evermore  I 


PASSERS  BY. 

How  many  changing  faces 

My  wand'ring  glances  meet, 
As  sitting  at  the  window 

I  look  out  upon  the  street. 
The  rain  is  falling  coldly 

As  sorrow  on  the  heart. 
And  all  in  shadow  lieth 

The  busy,  crowded  mart. 
But  eager,  hurried  footfalls 

Are  on  the  pave  below, 
And  care-worn,  thoughtful  faces 

Pass  ever  to  and  fro. 
A  loitering  happy  school-boy, 

Now  from  my  sight  is  gone, 
But  I  can  hear  him  whistling 

Of  "  The  old  folks  at  home." 
Then,  I  begin  to  wonder 

If  his  home  is  like  to  ours; 
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If  80,  he  has  a  happy  one, 

A  pathway  full  of  flowers. 
Now  shouting  joyou!*ly  they  come, 

A  merry  thoughtless  band 
Just  free  (for  it  is  mid-day), 

From  the  school-house  near  at  hand. 
It  does  me  good  to  see  them 

Untouched  as  yet  by  grief. 
And  so  thinks  one  who  seemeth 

With  me  a  watch  to  keep. 


The  tramp  of  steeds  comes  slowly, 

I  hear  it  nearer  now. 
Some  heart  I  ween  is  stricken. 

Some  idol  is  laid  low ! 
A  little  child  they're  bearing 

Unto  its  dreamless  rest, 
Why  weep  they  wildly,  more  than  we? 

The  guileless  spiritV  blest. 
Slowly,  more  slowly,  pass  ye. 

And  lay  it  gently  down, 
Tis  but  the  earthly  part  ye  bear. 

The  glorious  soul  is  tlown. 
Look  up !  as  though  a  message 

Is  sent  you  from  on  high. 
The  sun  tliat  cloud  is  ])arting, 

The  blue  is  in  the  skv ! 


Gone,  tlie  mourners,  an<l  the  gleam-light. 

That  for  a  moment  given, 
Seeme<l  to  win  the  sorrowing  spirits. 

To  turn  their  eyes  to  heaven. 
Friendly,  smiling,  well-known  faces, 

With  answering  smile  I  greet, 
As  many  a  lesson  learning, 

T  look  out  on  the  street. 


MARY    J.   WINDLE. 

Maky  Jajne  Windle,  a  native  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was 
bom  on  the  16th  February,  1825.  Deprived  soon  after  her 
birth  of  a  father's  care,  she,  together  with  a  large  family  circle, 
became  entirely  dependent  upon  the  exertions  of  her  mother ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  her  position.  Miss 
Windle  applied  herself  assiduously  to  her  studies,  and  was  soon 
familiar  with  the  most  important  elements  of  modem  literature. 

She  then  became  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  public 
j)ress.  Her  compositions  in  prose  and  poetry  bore  the  stamp  of 
decided  talent,  and  soon  won  for  her  a  distinctive  rank  among 
the  periodical  writers  of  the  day.  Iler  graceful  and  delicate 
sketches,  especially,  became  so  widely  popular,  that  she  was  at 
last  prevailed  upon  to  collect  the  best  of  them  and  reprint  them 
in  book  form.  Tliis  volume  appeared  in  1850,  and  reached  a 
large  circulation. 

Miss  Windle's  most  marked  characteristics,  as  a  writer,  are 
affluence  of  expression,  delineative  power,  and  exceeding  purity 
of  taste.  Tliough  a  sufferer  from  ill  health,  she  is  ever  faithful 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  mindful  as  well  of  all  social  and 
domestic  claims. 


AIJC^E  REAXn'S  INTERVIEW  WITH  CROMWELL. 

Tlie  apartment  was  an  ante-room  attached  to  the  BpaoionB  hed-chanil>er 
formerly  belonging  to  the  king.     It  was  luxnrionsly  furnished  ^ith  all  the 
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appliances  of  case  and  elegance  suitable  to  a  royal  withdrawiDg*rooiii. 
Tables  and  chairs  of  rose-wood,  richly  inlaid  with  ivory  and  inother-of-peui, 
were  arranged  in  c»rder  aronnd  the  room ;  magnificent  vases  of  |iorcelun 
decorated  the  mantel-piece ;  statues  from  the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo  stood 
in  the  niches ;  and  pictures  in  gorgeous  frames  hung  upon  the  walls. 

There,  near  a  table,  on  which  burned  a  single  shaded  lamp,  standing 
upright  in  the  attitude  of  i>rayer,  from  which  he  had  jnat  been  intermptod, 
stood  the  occupant.  For  an  instant,  as  she  lingered  near  the  door,  and  looked 
upon  the  figure  which  bore  so  strongly  the  impress  of  jiower,  and  felt  that  oo 
his  word  liung  the  fate  of  him  fnr  whom  she  had  come  to  plead,  she  already 
feared  for  the  success  of  her  mission,  and  would  fain  almost  have  retneted 
her  visit.  But  rememl)ering  the  accents  of  prayer  she  had  heard  while  wut^ 
iug  without,  she  considered  that  her  purpose<l  api>eal  was  to  the  ooDScienoe 
of  one  whom  she  had  just  surprised,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  hia  Maker, 
and  took  courage  to  advance. 

'^May  T  pray  thee  to  approach  and  l>e  seated,  madam,  and  unfold  the 
object  of  this  visit/'  said  Cromwell,  in  a  thick,  rapid  ntterance,  the  revolt 
of  his  surprise,  :us  lie  waved  his  visitor  to  a  chair.  '^  At  that  distance, 
and  by  this  light,  I  can  hardly  distinguish  the  features  of  the  lady  who 
so  inopportunely  and  unceremoniously  honors  me  with  her  presence.** 

Immediately  advancing,  she  threw  back  her  hood,  and  offering  him 
her  hand,  said :  *'  It  is  Alice  Ileuth,  the  daughter  of  your  friend.  General 
Lisle." 

OomwelFs  rugged  countenance  expressed  the  utmost  surprise,  as  he 
awkwardly  strove  to  assume  a  courtesy  foreign  to  his  manner,  and 
exchange  the  first  ungracious  greeting  for  a  more  cordial  welcome. 

With  exceeding  tact,  Alice  hastened  to  relieve  his  embarrassment,  bj 
falling  back  into  the  chair  he  had  offered,  and  at  once  declaring  the  pur- 
pose of  lier  visit. 

'*  General  Cromwell,'*  she  began,  in  a  voice  sweetly  distinct,  "yon 
stand  high  in  the  eyes  of  man.  not  only  as  a  patriot,  but  a  strict  and 
<'onscientious  servant  of  the  Mo.<t  High.  As  such,  you  have  been  the 
main  instrument  in  procuring  the  d(K)m  now  hanging  in  awftal  expectation 
over  the  liead  of  liim  who  once  tenantetl,  in  the  same  splendor  that  now  sur- 
rounds yourself,  the  building  in  which  I  find  you.  Methinkshis  Yaoation  of 
these  princely  premises,  and  your  succession  thereunto,  renders  you  scarcely 
capable  of  being  a  disinterested  a(lvt)cate  for  his  death ;  since,  by  it,  yon 
become  successor  to  all  the  pomp  and  power  fonuerly  his.    Have  youi 
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yourself  the  question  whether  or  no  motives  of  self-aggrandizement  have 
tainted  this  deed  of  patriotism,  or  sullied  this  act  of  religion?" 

**  Your  language  is  unwarrantable  and  unbecoming,  madam/'  said  Crom- 
well, deadly  pale  and  trembling  violently ;  "  it  is  written  " 

"  Excuse  mo,"  said  Alice,  interupting  him ;  "  you  think  it  unoourteous  and 
even  impertinent  that  I  should  intrude  upon  you  with  a  question  such  as  I 
but  now  addressed  to  you.  But,  General  Cromwell,  a  human  life  is  at  stake, 
and  that  the  life  of  no  ordinary  being,  but  the  descendant  of  a  race  of  kings. 
Nay,  hear  mo  out,  sir,  I  beg  of  you.  Charles  Stuart  is  about  to  die  an  awful 
and  a  violent  death;  your  voice  has  condemned  him — ^y our  voice  can  yet 
save  him.  If  it  be  your  country's  weal  that  you  desire,  that  object  has  been 
already  sufficiently  answered  by  the  example  of  his  trial ;  or,  if  it  is  to 
further  the  cause  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  that  you  place  yourself  at  the  head 
of  Britain  in  his  place,  be  assured  that  he  who  would  assert  his  power  by 
surrounding  himself  with  a  pomp  like  this,  is  no  delegate  of  One  who  com- 
missioned Moses  to  lead  his  people  through  the  wilderness,  a  sharer  in  the 
common  lot,  and  a  houseless  wanderer  like  themselves.  Bethink  you,  there- 
fore, what  must  bo  the  doom  of  him,  who,  for  the  sake  of  ambition  and 
l>ride — in  order  that  he  might,  for  the  brief  space  of  his  life,  enjoy  luxury 
and  power — under  the  borrowed  name,  too,  of  that  God  who  views  the 
act  with  horror  and  detestation,  stains  his  hands  with  parricidal  blood. 
Yes,  General  Cromwell,  for  thy  own  soul's,  if  not  for  mercy's  sake,  I  entreat 
thee,  in  whom  alone  lies  the  power,  to  cause  Charles  Stuart's  sentence  to  be 
remitted." 

After  a  few  moments'  hesitation,  during  which  Alice  looked  in  his  face 
witli  the  deepest  anxiety,  and  awaited  his  answer,  he  said : 

"  Go  to,  young  woman,  who  presumest  to  interfere  between  a  judge 
raised  up  for  the  redemption  of  England,  and  a  traitor  king,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  j)ermitted  to  be  condenmed  to  the  axe.  As  my  soul  liveth,  and  as  He 
liveth,  who  will  one  day  make  me  a  ruler  in  Israel,  thou  hast  more  than  the 
vanity  of  thy  sex,  in  hoping  by  thy  foolish  speech  to  move  me  to  lift  up  my 
hand  against  the  decree  of  the  Almighty.     Truly  " 

*'  Nay,  General  Cromwell,"  said  Alice,  interrupting  him,  as  soon  as  she 
perceived  tliat  ho  was  about  to  enter  into  one  of  his  lengthy  and  pointless 
haran^es,  "  nay,  you  evade  the  matter  both  with  me  and  with  the  con- 
science whose  workings  I  have  for  the  last  few  moments  beheld  in  the  dis- 
order of  your  frame.     Have  its  pleadings — for  to  them  I  look,  and  not  to 
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any  eloquence  of  mine  own — been  of  no  avail.  Will  it  jilease  yon  to  do  moght 
for  the  king?'' 

"  Young  lady,"  replied  Cn»niwell,  Imrsting  into  teans  which  he  was  occa- 
sionally wont  to  do,  ^^  a  man  like  me,  who  i»  called  to  perform  great  acta  in 
Israel,  had  need  to  be  immovable  to  feelings  of  hnman  charities.  Think  yon 
not  it  is  {>ainiiil  to  onr  mortal  sympathies  to  be  called  npon  to  execute  the 
righteous  judgments  of  Heaven,  while  we  are  yet  in  the  lK>dy !  And  think 
you,  when  wo  must  remove  some  prime  tyrant,  that  the  instruments  of  his 
removal .  can  at  all  times  view  their  part  in  his  punishment  with  nnshaken 
nerves  ?  Must  they  not  even  at  times  doubt  the  inspiration  under  which 
they  have  felt  and  acted  ?  Must  they  not  occasionally  question  the  origin  of 
that  strong  impulse  which  apjiears  the  inward  answer  to  prayer  for  direction 
under  heavenly  difficulties,  and.  in  their  disturbed]  apprehensions  conftue 
even  the  responses  of  truth  with  the  strong  delusions  of  Satan?  Would 
that  the  Lonl  would  harden  my  heart,  even  as  he  hardened  that  of" 

*'Stop,  sir,"  said  Alice,  interrupting  him  ere  his  softened  mot k1  rhouM 
have  passed  away,  *'  utter  not  such  a  sacrilegious  wish.  Why  are  the  kindly 
sympathies  which  you  describe  implante<l  in  your  bosom,  unless  it  be  to  pre- 
vent your  ambition  from  stifling  y<»ur  humanity?  Tlie  rather  enooorage 
them,  and  save  Charles  Stuart.  Let  your  mind  dwell  npon  the  many  traits 
of  nobleness  in  his  character,  which  might  be  mentioned  with  enthusiasm, 
aye,  and  with  B<>rrow,  too,  that  they  should  be  thus  sacrificwl." 

**  The  Most  High,  young  woman,  will  have  no  fainters  in  spirit  in  his  ser- 
vice ;  none  who  turn  back  from  Mount  Gilead  for  fear  of  the  Amalekitea. 
To  be  brief,  it  waxes  late;  to  discnss  this  t<ipic  longer  is  but  to  distress  us 
both.     Charles  Stuart  nmst  die  :  the  mouth  of  the  I^inl  hath  spoken  it." 

As  he  spoke,  he  bowed  with  a  determined  but  respectful  reverence,  and 
when  he  lifted  up  his  head,  the  expression  of  his  features  told  Alice  that  the 
doom  of  the  king  was  sealed. 

"  I  see  there  is  no  hope,"  said  she,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  Oomwell  spoke 
these  words  in  a  tone  of  decision  which  left  her  no  further  encouragement, 
and  with  a  brevity  so  unusual  to  him.  \or  was  his  hint  to  close  the  inter- 
view lost  upon  her.  *'No  hope  I"  she  repeate<l,  drawing  liack.  "I  leave 
you  then,  inexorable  man  of  iron,  and  may  yon  not  thus  plead  in  vain  fbt 
ituTcy  at  the  bar  of  (iodi" 

So  saying,  she  turntMl  and  rejoincil  her  husband^  who  remained  in  WMt- 
iiig  for  her  :  they  returned  together  to  Lisle's  house. 


WRITERS   NOT   YET   AUTHORS. 

The  brief  sketches  that  follow  are  of  writers  who  have  given 
to  the  worid  no  collection  of  their  works,  but  whose  fugitive 
pieces  have  been  variously  noticed. 

JANE   T.  WORTHINGTON, 

Wife  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Worthington,  of  Ohio,  and  daughter  of 
Colonel  Lomax,  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  descended  from  a  distinguished  family  of 
that  State.  By  the  frequent  changes  of  residence  involved 
in  military  service,  she  was  afforded  large  opportimities 
for  observation  and  social  and  intellectual  culture,  but  she 
always  retained  a  strong  attachment  for  her  native  State,  and 
nearly  all  her  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  appeared  in  the 
^'  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  of  Richmond.  Her  compo- 
sitions— her  essays  especially — are  marked  by  good  sense  and 
great  womanly  delicacy.  Her  poems  have  a  graceful  simplicity, 
in  keeping  with  her  character.  She  died  in  1847,  lamented  by 
a  large  circle  of  appreciative  friends. 


THE  POOR. 

Have  pity  on  them,  for  their  life 

Is  full  of  grief  and  care : 
You  do  not  know  one  half  the  woes 

The  very  poor  must  bear ; 


From  the  small  lace  wan  witn  pain, 
And  feels  that  prayer  has  long  been  said 

By  those  young  lips  in  vain. 
You  do  not  see  the  pallid  cheeka 

Of  those  whose  years  are  few. 
But  who  are  old  in  all  the  griefs 

The  poor  must  struggle  through. 

Their  lot  is  made  of  misery 

More  hopeless  day  by  day, 
And  through  the  long  cold  winter  nights 

Nor  light  nor  fire  have  they ; 
But  little  children,  shivering,  crouch 

Around  the  cheerless  hearth. 
Their  young  hearts  weary  with  the  want 

That  dragH  the  soul  to  earth. 

Oh,  wlien  with  faint  and  languid  voice 

The  |)oor  implore  your  aid. 
It  matters  not  how,  step  by  step, 

Their  mii*ery  waa  made ; 
It  matters  not  if  shame  had  letl 

Its  shadow  on  their  brow — 
It  is  enough  for  you  to  see 

That  they  are  suffering  now. 

Deal  gently  witli  these  wretched  ones, 
Whatever  wroujrht  their  woe. 
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Then  jndge  them  not,  for  hard  indeed 

Is  their  dark  lot  of  care ; 
Let  Heaven  condemn,  but  human  hearts 

With  human  faults  should  bear. 

And  when  within  your  happy  homes 

You  hear  the  voice  of  mirth, 
When  smiling  faces  brighten  round 

The  warm  and  cheerful  hearth, 
Let  charitable  thoughts  go  forth 

For  the  sad  and  homeless  one, 
And  your  own  lot  more  blest  will  be. 

For  every  kind  deed  done. 
Now  is  the  time  the  very  poor 

Must  often  meet  your  gaze — 
Have  mercy  on  them  in  these  cold 

And  melancholy  days. 


R.   JACOBUS. 

Mrs.  Jacobus'  contributions,  of  prose  and  verse,  to  the 
"  Home  Journal,"  "  Fitzgerald's  City  Item,"  and  other  papers, 
have  gained  her  many  admirers  and  an  honorable  rank  in  the 
literary  world.  Her  stories  in  the  "  Home  Journal,"  with  which 
the  public  is  most  familiar,  evince  mental  poise  and  vigor,  and 
send  home  effective  moral  truths.  She  was  bom  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1832,  in  Cambridge,  South  Carolina.  Her  mother  is 
a  native  of  Bordeaux,  France.  Mrs.  Jacobus'  earliest  recollec- 
tions are  of  a  luxurious  and  happy  home,  which  slipped  from 
the  possession  of  her  parents  in  the  midst  of  many  reverses.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  family  removed,  in  1844,  to  Florida. 

"  The  wild  life  that  followed  our  arrival  in  Florida,"  she  says. 
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^'  was  the  happiest  period  of  luj  life  ;  twenty  miles  distant,  on 
either  side,  from  :iiiy  hmnaii  hahitatioii,  we  roamed  the  woods, 
waded  the  depths  of  the  beautiful  sound,  with  no  human  eje 
to  preseribe  our  freedom,  no  social  conventionalismB  to  set  bounds 
to  onr  wild  enjoyments.  Yet  even  in  this  grand  solitude  was  the 
worsliip  (Jewirtli)  of  our  forefathers  observed  the  same  as  when 
stan<ling  luMieiith  the  magnificent  <lome  of  Israel's  God.  Aa 
ea<'h  Friilay  twiliglit  signalk»d  the  approach  of  our  holy  Sabbath, 
jovial  voices  were  hushed,  labor  was  suspended,  and,  gatliering 
round  the  family  altar,  witli  bowed  heads  and  clasped  hands,  we 
listene<l  to  fervent  prayers  made  doubly  solemn  by  our  surround- 
ings." 

After  two  years  ])as8c»d  in  this  way,  the  family  removed  to 
New  Orleans,  where  our  writer  entered  school,  and,  pursuing 
lier  education  un<ler  the  careful  and  genenms  sui»ervision  of  her 
l)rother,Ju<lge  Ileydenfeldt,  graduated  after  five  years  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  She  then  marrie<l  Mr.  Jacobus,  and  liecame  so 
devoted  to  a  domesti<'  <*ircle  of  her  own,  as  to  sliut  out  any  but 
the  most  octcasional  literarv  claim. 


THE  SE(V)NI)  WIFE. 

I  To  ronld  not  sooin  more  lite-Iiko  were  lit*  standing  l>efore  me— the  flame 
hanl  look  on  Lis  t';uv :  tlio  same  icy  liurht  in  his  «*oM,  grev  eye;  the  bru^ 
]>row  in<'tu*in;;  more  thoujifht  tluin  lives  in  the  min<ls«»f  fifty  other  clever  men. 
There  is  :i  peculinr  <harm  about  Hamilton,  either  in  his  painteil  wmblance  or 
in  liimsolf,  stainlin;^  or  walking,  witli  the  oohl  hHik  freezing  over  hin  face,  or 
the  siiiilo  whieli  only  Hamilton  can  smile,  heamiiijj  and  breaking  like  a 
heautit'iil  sun-tinto<l  cloud  over  a  nrwty,  winter  sky.  Then  I  turn  to  Zalia, 
a-*  Well  ill  thought  as  in  sight.  Zalia,  with  her  gentle  eyes — I'very  way  gentle 
save  one  i\uwt  shadow — saying  more  expre'*sively  than  her  lips*  eouM.  "I 
will  love,  I  will  struggle.  F  will  torhear,  hut  I  mu-^t  he  iKdove*!.*'  flow  that 
<ot>  t;ie*'  l.riL'htened  undrr  Hamilton^  smile — the  smile  that  won  her,  and  the 
hard  look  that .     Ah  !  well,  it  is  all  past  now.     The  wind  tnwted  the 
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flowers,  the  untirQelx  fros^t  spaiigl«»d  the  leaves  with  a  false  beanty,  and  time 
swept  eyeiythmg  awaj  ^vt  tha  glogm j  wast^ ;  and  that  remams  ba  cTold,  and 
stark,  and  drearv,  as  though  no  bright  flfiwers  had  ever  bai*^t  throngh  tht^ 
grassy  carpet,  or  no  green  le«vea  or  young  buds  had  ever  sprung  or  bloomtd 
there,  under  the  bright  suulight  of  heareu, 

Hamilton  was  what  the  world  culled  a  bandBoiUG  man^  though  hi^  red 
attraction  verged  more  on  a  certuia  kind  of  faacination  than  beauty,  Ik- 
would  invariably  attract  and  repolfte  in  turn ;  the  one  inspiring  a  kind  of 
gratitude,  and  the  other  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  nwerential  awe.  Ool- 
lege  boys  walked  a  block  out  of  their  way  to  misa  him  ;  and  young  sprouts, 
with  red  vests,  diamond  collar^pina,  and  misappUed  Latin  quotationa  always 
on  hand,  eschewed  hi:^  presence  aa  an  ertended  toad-fleh  would  the  broadside 
of  a  voracious  shark. 

Hamilton  did  not  love  his  first  wife^  though  she  was  good  and  beautifiil ; 
loving  him  with  an  intensity  that  caueed  her  to  thank  God  when  the  seal  of 
death  was  upon  her — for  she  knew  he  did  not  love  hen  He  experieiict?d  a 
sort  of  pleasure  in  kttlug  her  know  it ;  thongh.  had  he  known  the  pain  that 
knowledge  gave  bar,  he  woold  have  been  a  little  less  cold,  and  much  more 
kind.  But  he  did  not^  and  d^iy  after  day  went  on  his  f^ame  cold^  lovelei^s 
track,  until  the  doctor*s  buggy  rolled  noiselessly  away,  the  green  blmds 
dosed,  silent  figures  passed  in  and  ont^  and  the  wax  candla"^  at  the  head  aiid 
feet  burned  dimmer  and  dimmer  on  that  quiet,  upturned  fijco,  looking 
heavenward  witli  a  faint^  shadowy  amile,  ab  though  it  were  asking  for  God's 
love  now,  nor  wished  for  Hamilton'R, 

Where  was  he  tln2n  ?  Stand iug  beflide  that  quiet  fona,  witli  a  harder  and 
a  colder  look  on  his  stern  fa^ce  than  ever  it  wore  before.  He  stood  Eherej  not 
through  love,  but  as  a  penalty,  feeling  strangely  fascinated  to  undergo  the 
punishment  it  enuiiled  ;  and  over  and  over  again  a  voi^^e  in  his  heart  whis- 
pered, "You  have  done  it,*'  while  the  soft  smile^  which  never  varied,  alw^s 
answered,  "  You  are  forgiven.'"  Tlamilton  stajt^sd  aa  the  snowy  covering 
moved,  and  little  Gbarley  crept  from  beneath  the  shroud,  and  sat  on  a  chair 
by  his  mother's  side,  watching  her  with  a  look  of  jwiin  seldom  seen  on  a 
child's  face. 

"  You  are  not  aorry,'*  said  he,  looking  up  witli  his  fatber**  same  hard,  icy 
look  on  his  little  fiice.  "Yon  would  rather  read,  than  talk  to  her ;  and  now 
you  may  read  all  day  and  night— shtj  will  never  talk  to  you  again,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it." 

"  Leave  the  room,  sir,"  said  Ilamiltou,  fieroely. 
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A  figure  rose  from  the  shadow  of  the  heary  cartains.  and,  i4>proacfaiiig 
tlie  oliild,  took  him  gently  by  the  hand.  '^  No,  no,  Zalia,  please ;  I  want  to 
stay.    I  love  mamma  better  than  he  does.^* 

Hamilton  sprang  toward  the  child,  bnt  Zalia  stood  between  them,  and 
the  next  moment  the  door  closed,  leaving  the  hnsband  alone  with  his  dead 
wife,  his  passionless  heart,  and  cold  eyes,  and  the  voice  that  never  ceaaad 
whispering,  *' You  have  done  it." 


THE  WIND. 

Hark  I  as  it  sweeps  the  darkened  streets. 

Lashing  the  sands 
That  whirling  rise,  athwart  the  skies. 

In  hazy  strands. 
Hark !  how  it  shrieks,  in  its  maddened  freaks. 

List  to  the  leaves. 
As  it  dashes  of)\  with  a  howl  and  a  scoff. 

Thro*  the  tangling  trees. 

List !  as  its  knell  wakens  the  l>ell 

With  a  scream  and  a  start. 
As  the  loud  i)eulfl  tell  where  the  fierj-  hell 

Is  playing  its  part. 
Wildly  it  stamps  the  burning  planks 

In  a  wreath  of  flame, 
While  its  horrible  laugh  splinters  in  half 

The  tottering  frame. 

Madly  it  games  with  the  lurid  flames 

In  terrible  love ; 
Screaming?  I  it  plays  with  the  reddening  blaze 

Flaming  above. 
With  fiendish  hands  it  scatters  the  brands 

In  demcmish  glee. 
Then  seoflingly  flings  its  sightleAs  wings 

OvtT  the  sea. 
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Mark  I  how  the  cloads,  in  parple  shronds, 

Blacken  the  rays, 
As  its  terrible  touch,  with  a  yell  and  a  rush, 

Wakens  the  waves. 
They  shiver  and  part,  with  a  moan  and  a  start, 

Stung  by  its  breath. 
Then  roaring  they  dash,  with  a  terrible  crash, 

Whirling  in  death. 

On  thro'  the  night,  without  beacon  or  light, 

They  struggle  and  mourn, 
And  writhingly  kiss,  with  a  maddened  hiss. 

The  surging  foam. 
With  a  sudden  start,  exulting  they  part. 

On  the  breast  of  the  blast, 
^Gkiinst  the  blackened  sky,  they  shrieking  espy, 

A  tottering  mast. 


See,  see,  as  she  rides,  her  quivering  sides 

Fearfully  cave ; 
Now,  bravely  she  floats,  o'er  the  gaping  throats 

Of  the  lashing  wave. 
Now  poised  on  high.     Hark  I  to  the  cry, 

As  the  waves  unlock, 
Then  madly  lash,  with  a  terrible  crash, 

And  a  fearful  shook. 


The  ship !  see  I  fast,  the  reeling  mast 

Splinters  in  two. 
As  the  mad  wind's  breath  hurries  to  death 

The  fated  crew. 
Despairing  and  wild,  the  mother  and  child 

Fly  from  each  other  ; 
Husband  and  wife  part  in  the  strife. 

Sister  and  brother. 
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The  wild  winds  soar,  the  mad  waves  roar 

As  thej  whirlingly  leap. 
The  ship !  the  storm !     Oh,  God !  she  is  gone 

Down  in  the  deep. 
The  shrill  death  cries,  in  the  blackened  skies 

No  answer  find. 
The  screams  of  death  sink  in  the  breath 

Of  the  maddened  wind. 
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A  TnoUGIIT  IN  A  DREAM. 

Afl  deep  in  Lethean  cnlm  I  slept, 
Whilst  pale  stars  softly,  gently  crept 

Along  the  silent  heaven, 
And  nngel  wings  had  ceased  their  flight, 
Afraid  to  stir  the  hush  of  night — 

A  dreain  to  me  was  given. 

Tt  may  have  been  the  wind's  weird  sigh, 
In  minor  music  floating  by. 

No  music  here  resembling. 
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That,  faintly  beard  in  land  of  sleep, 
Did  softly  to  my  hushed  heart  creep, 
Like  Inters  ecstatic  trembling. 

I  know  not,  but  there  came  a  dream 
Like  seraph  nmsic,  soft,  serene. 

From  silver  harps  revealing; 
It  swept  the  air  with  fairy  flight, 
It  bore  my  soul  with  ma^c  might. 

To  realms  with  sunshine  streaming. 

For  in  that  dream  there  dwelt  a  thought. 
The  sweetest,  softest  ever  brought 

On  slumber^s  silent  pinions ; 
Oh,  loved  one,  on  that  charmed  night, 
'Twas  thought  of  you  that  lent  me  light 

In  dream-land^s  dark  dominion. 


A  SKELETON  IN  EVERY  HEART. 

Slowly  I  followed  her  through  a  long  gallery,  where  the  light  fell  on  rich 
pictures,  and  gleamed  on  the  cold  beauty  of  marble  statues.  Here  hung  the 
*'Ecce  Homo,"  with  its  calm,  holy  eyes;  and  the  "Entombment,"  by 
Raphael,  with  its  bowed  figures  of  touching  grief.  Here,  marble  Niobes  and 
statues  of  Diana  stood  side  by  side,  with  Bemini^s  skull  and  sleeping  child, 
emblems  of  life  and  death.  But  I  lingered  not  to  note  these  rare  gems  of 
art,  as  wonderingly  I  followed  my  silent  conductress  through  the  long  gal- 
lery. At  length  we  reached  a  door,  which  she  unlocked,  and  we  entered  a 
small  room,  dimly  lit  by  a  lamp  that  hung  from  the  ceiling.  No  window 
through  whose  crevices  the  blessed  light  of  day  could  steal,  illumined  that 
dreary  room ;  no  furniture  stood  there  save  a  time-worn  couch.  From  the 
ceiling  to  the  floor  hung  a  black  curtain,  that  swayed  mournfully  as  the 
signora  closed  the  door  hurriedly.  With  a  trembling  hand  she  moved  aside 
the  funereal  drapery,  and  fastened  it  back.  Oh,  horrible  sight  1  There  hung  a 
grim  skeleton  from  a  beam.  What  meant  this  awful  mystery — this  deathly 
spectacle  ?  and,  faint  at  heart,  I  sank  down  on  the  couch  before  the  dreadful 
sight.     Calm  as  one  of  her  own  marble  statues,  and  as  white,  too,  stood 
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Agneae ;  bnt  her  crimson  lip  quivered  with  a  grief  that  the  seemed  poweriflM 
to  express. 

'•'•  Oh,  what  means  tliis,  Agnese  ?^^  I  asked,  in  tones  of  agony.  She  seated 
herself  beside  me,  and  said:  ^^  You  say  that  I  am  the  happiest  woman  in  all 
Naples.  How  far  you  arc  right  you  yourself  shall  judge ;  it  it  for  this  I  have 
brought  you  here.     Listen." 

Slowly  swung  the  dim  lamp  from  the  ceiling ;  a  cold,  chilling  atmoc^here 
seemed  to  surround  us ;  and  the  grim  skeleton  grinned  in  fearful  hideoasnets 
from  the  beam.  I  gathered  closer  to  the  signora,  and  looked  up  into  her 
face.  How  sadly  it  gleamed  out  from  amidst  the  gloom  that  enahronded  na, 
pure,  pale,  spiritual  I 
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connection  with  that  periodical,  most  of  her  productions  have 
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OCTOBER. 

Alone  I  sit  in  the  old  arm-chair, 

For  I  love  to  mnse  on  a  qniet  d&y, 
And  I^m  gazing  down  on  the  old  oak  floor, 

Dreamil7  watching  the  sunbeams  play. 
Noiseless  and  bright  as  spirits  they  come, 

And  quietly  look  through  the  half  open  door, 
The  beautiful  rays  of  the  autumn  sun 

Are  gently  gliding  across  the  floor. 

There's  not  e'en  the  chirp  of  a  bird  to-day, 

The  noisy  jay  from  his  nest  has  flown, 
And  nothing  is  here  save  the  ticking  clock, 

And  the  cat  asleep  on  the  warm  hearth-stone. 
October  has  come  with  its  warm,  sunny  days. 

And  has  brought  us  again  its  dreamy  breeze ; 
It  has  come  with  its  wreath  of  crimson  leaves. 

To  twine  in  a  crown  around  the  trees. 

And  over  the  tops  of  the  forest  kings, 

Is  spread  a  sky  of  ethereal  blue, 
Before  which  flit  as  in  mockery 

Those  snowy  clouds  which  the  sun  peeps  through. 
And  far  o'er  the  hills  where  the  sky  looks  down 

To  meet  the  dim  line  where  the  forest  sways, 
Float  dark,  gorgeous  clouds,  which  resemble 

Grey,  ruined  castles  of  olden  days. 

And  the  little  brook,  with  its  moss-grown  rooks. 

It  babbles  no  more  its  merry  song, 
But  its  voice  has  sunk  to  a  low,  sweet  tune. 

That  you  scarce  can  hear  as  it  glides  along. 
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And  the  grasshopper  sings  a  dolefal  lay, 
And  the  sunflower  bows  her  head  to  weep, 

The  vine  turns  red  o^er  the  old  stone  wall, 
And  the  butterfly- worm  has  gone  to  sleep. 

And  when  October  has  journeyed  on, 

Till  the  frost  has  silvered  his  flowing  hair, 
The  wind-voice  wails  in  a  pitiful  moan, 

Or  shrieks  aloud  as  in  wild  despair; 
And  hoarse  and  deep  in  the  chorus  blend 

The  trees  of  the  forest  their  surging  roar, 
While  they  strew  the  gems  from  their  crimson  crowna, 

'Till  the  brown  old  earth  is  covered  o'er. 

And  then,  as  if  tired  with  scenes  of  strife. 

The  wild  wind  sinks  to  a  hollow  moan. 
As  if  'twould  grieve  for  the  sorrowing  hearts, 

Whose  dismal  wailings  are  like  its  own. 
Tlien  the  lightsome  tread  of  the  squirrel's  foot. 

On  the  rustling  autunm  leaves  we  hear, 
And  the  fltful  sway  of  the  lifeless  grass 

Harshly  grates  on  the  listening  ear. 

So  the  winds  wail  on  and  scatter  the  frost. 

And  all  day  long  caws  the  gloomy  crow, 
And  the  ^kies  grow  dim,  and  the  leaden  clouds 

Look  coldly  down  on  the  scene  below 
The  earth  looks  drear  in  her  mourning  clad. 

For  the  lovely  things  she  hiis  seen  decay. 
And  mournful  the  season  is,  and  sad. 

When  the  month  of  October  dies  awav. 


THE  WRENS  IN  THE  LOCFST-TREE. 

I  know  of  a  nest  which  the  wild  binls  built. 
That  you  cannot  reach,  'tis  so  high. 

For  the  tree  is  strong,  and  the  thorns  are  sharp, 
And  the  branches  are  flouting  the  sky. 
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The  birds  sit  there  and  swing  in  the  air, 

And  warble  a  song  to  me, 
And  the  notes  come  sweet  to  my  lone  retreat, 

From  the  wrens  in  the  old  locust-tree. 

I  know  of  a  nest  which  the  wild  birds  built, 

I  watched  as  they  carried  the  moss. 
And  the  little  dry  sticks  and  tender  twigs, 

And  so  cunningly  wove  them  across. 
'Twas  a  curious  thing,  those  birds  in  the  spring. 

Were  busy  as  busy  could  be, 
Hiding  day  after  day  that  wee  nest  away, 

'Mid  the  thorns  in  the  old  locust-tree. 

I  know  of  a  nest  which  the  wild  birds  built 

And  they  sing  to  the  soft  summer  air, 
**  How  the  leaves  will  come  out  and  shade  us  about 

And  hide  all  our  eggs  lying  there. 
And  then,  by  and  by,  when  the  sun  warms  the^ky, 

Some  sweet  little  nestlings  there'll  be. 
To  flutter  and  hop  from  our  home  to  the  top 

Of  this  shadowy  old  locust-tree." 

I  know  of  a  nest  which  the  wild  birds  built, 

And  I  sit  by  my  window  and  look, 
While  very,  very  slow  does  my  needle  go. 

And  closed  is  my  favorite  book. 
The  birdie's  sweet  lay  keeps  me  dreaming  away, 

Of  how  happy  we  all  shall  be, 
They  away  up  above,  and  I  and  my  love, 

Down  here  'neath  the  old  locust-tree. 
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